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The International Institute of Agriculture ^as established under the 
International Treaty ot 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confi n i n g its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(at) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets: 

[h) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the r^ons infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(*?) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance, and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

{/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising foi this purpose all available 
sources ot information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


AGRICULTURAI, CO-OPRRATION 
IN THE KINGDOM OF SAXONY i JUDY 1914 TO 30 JUNE 1915. 


sonRC®: 

BERICBT UBKR das VIERUNDZWANZIGSTB GESCHATTSJAHR X 914 15 DBS VERBANDES DPR I/AND- 
WIRTSCBAFILICBEN GeNOSSENSCHAPXEN ZM KoNIGREICHI: SACHSEN, EZKGEXRAGENER 

Vereocx {Report on the turnty-fourth year of activity^ 1914-15. oj the Federaiton of Agricul^ 
tural Co-operatwe Societies tn the Kingdom of Saxony, a RegtsUred Union) 


§ I. Generai, remarks. 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in the Kingdom 
of Saxony comprised 499 societies on 30 June 1914, namdy: 

2 centrd co-operative societies. 

79 collective loan and savings banks. 

242 savings, credit and purchase unions. 

75 co-operative sale and purdiase societies. 

20 collective dairies. 

6 co-operative societies for the essication of potatoes. 

23 co-operative pasturage societies 
27 co-operative water-supply societies. 

II co-operative com-threshing societies. 

14 other co-operative societies. 


499 co-operative societies comprising 34,779 membeis. 
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GERMANY " CO-OPERATION AITD ASSOCIATION 


As regards the Provincial Co-operative Bank {Landesgenossenschafts- 
kasse) it is noteworthy that in spite of the difSctalties of the year the manage¬ 
ment were able to obtain a balance of 133,994 marks (i) on its business. 
If the amoimt of expenses and of dues for registering the by-laws, as well 
as bills worth 33,ci3i marks, be deducted, there remains a credit balance 
of 4 io 4 Q marks. 

The balance-sheet shows the total siun of deposits by co-operative 
societies to have been ii,g84,424 marks as against 7,658,306 marks in the 
preceding year. The debts of co-operative societies amounted, on the 
other hand, to 2,738,276 marks as against 3,461,308 in the previous year. 

The turnover was 13b,212,182 marks in 1913-1914 as against 170,860,995 
marks in 1914-1915. 

•During the year under review the Central Agricultural Co-operative 
Societv" {Landxtirtschaftliche Zenir/ilgenossenschafi) considerably increased 
its trade in cereals, dealing with 462,712 zentners (2) of the v^alue of 
4,645,949 marks, as against 313,525 zentners and 2,660,716 marks in the 
previous year. In round figures therefore the increase was one of 150.000 
zentners. Altogether this central co-operativ’e society dealt with 3,359,046 
zentners of the value of 16,289,767 marks as against 3,249,182 zentners of 
the v’alue of 14,033.613 marks in 1913-1914. The general increase was 
therefore one of 100,864 zentners and 2,256,154 marks, that is of 3,38 per 
cent, as regaids quantity and of 16 per cent, as regards value. 

The balance-sheet shows a net profit of 76,114 marks as against 72,252 
marks in the preceding year. This central co-operativ’'e society has resour¬ 
ces of its own of the v'alue of 571.446 marks. Of the 499 co-operative so¬ 
cieties which belonged at the end of 1914 to the federation 357, or 71.6 per 
cent., belonged to this central co-operative society. Besides the Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Bank and the central institute 321 co-operativ^e societies 
had part, as in the previous year, in circulating the monevi 

As a consequence of the considerable increase of savings deposits 
many co-operativ^es societies reduced the rate of interest on these on i 
Januan- 1915. Others on the other hand established a balance by sub¬ 
scribing largely to the war loan. 

In the year under review 335 co-operativ’e societies took part in oper¬ 
ations for the purchase of merchandise, the purchases being distributed 
among the v^arious types of societies as follows: 


75 societies for purchase and sale, pro¬ 
perly so called. 

37 collective savings and loan banks . . 
220 savings, credit and purchase societies. 
3 other co-operative societies. 

Total. 


Zentners 

3,382.815 

518,987 

2.536,888 

188,631 


5,637,321 


Marks 

10,624.463 

1,968,682 

10,301,019 

23,871,604 


Purchase of Merchandise 
Zentners 


[%) I mark of goln « about 11 *,4 d, at par. 
2) 1 Zeutucr sr 110.23b lbs 
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The share of the Agricultural Ceutral Co-operative Sodetj’^ is 2,896,334 
zentners and 11,643,818 marks : and a comparison shows that 51 per cent, 
of the merchandise bought by the co-operative societies belonged to it. 
It is therefore evident that Saxon co-operative societies still derive a large 
portion of the merchandise they use from dealers. 

Two hundred co-operative societies traded in cereals, namely : 



Zentners 

Marks 

46 co-operative purchase and sale societies. 

properly so called. 

1,036,879 

8,713 934 

13 collective sa\dngs and loan banks .... 


1,142,14s 

140 savings, credit & purchase association^ . . 

431.584 

4,110,318 

I co-operative mill . 

31.278 

367,964 

Total .... 

1.615,232 

14.233,364 


The collective dairies the pasturage and the corn-threshing co-operative 
societies showed good results at the end of the year; but the co-operative 
societies for the essication of potatoes had, on the other^hand, to .struck 
against grave difficulties. 


S 2. Statistics of agricuetttrae co-operation tn saxony. 


As regards more particularly the statistics of agricultural co-operation 
in Saxony we report as follows: 

a) Collective Savings and Loan Banks, — In 1914-1915 the collec¬ 
tive savings and loan banks numbered seventy-nine and they included 
6,836 members. The total turnover of these societies was in this year 
53,015,426 marks, net profits amounted to 117,143 toarks, the loans granted 
to 10,342,056 marks, and deposits to 17,391,398 marks. 

The turnover was more by 3,923,062 marks than in the preceding year, 
which gives an average increase of 33,141 marks for one society. 

The loans represent 53.4 per cent, of the general property of the 
co-operative societies. As compared with the preceding year they had 
increased by 338,851 marks. 

If the average for single societies and single members be calculated 
the following results are obtained : 
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Districts 


I/ians 


Average for acO'Opcxative 

society 


Average 
for a member 



1914 

1913 

19*4 

1913 

1914 

1913 

Bautzen . . 

6.399,iqs' 

1 

6,1*9,413 

164,0821 

I 

1 152,036 

1.538 

1,498 

Oieninitz .... . . 

590,360 

593.488 

84.337I 

84,784 

1,081 

1,150 

Dresden. 

1,169,097, 

73 ,o 69 | 

73,0691 

74,503 

' 1,096 

1.143 

Wpzig . 1 

i. 99 *, 426 | 

142,2451 

142,245 

158,901 

2.1141 

! 2,235 

Z^nckau . 

191,975' 

1 

63,99s 

63,992 

60,482 

1,587' 

1,463 

Elmgdnm of Saxony 1914^ 

1 

10,348,056 

— 

130,912 

— 

1 

1,513 

1 

» ■ » 1913 

— 

10,003,205 

— 

129,9x2 

— ' 

1,509 


J 


b) Savings and Credit Societies and Societies for the Purchase of Mer¬ 
chandise. — This important group includes 242 co-operative societies 
having 13,889 members, and a total turnover of I33»523,i09 marks — which 
gives an average of 9,614 marks for one society —, profits amounting to 
256,288 marks, and deposits amounting to 19,746,969 marks — which 
gives an increase of three and a third millions on the preceding year. 

The average deposits of each co-operative society, member and saver 
in each circle are, respectivdiy, as follows: 


For a co-opera¬ 

BanUan 

dlWWTlWg 

Dresden 

reipadg 

Zwickau 

Eongdom 

tive society. 

88.895 

49,968 

60,516 

171,392 

47,072 

81,559 

For a member. 

1,419 

1,205 

1,234 

1.919 

896 

1,278 

» t saver. . 

606 

520 

499 

977 

569 

644 


The greater part of the sums received were converted into loans, 
8,182,719 marks being lent for fixed terms and 1,385,010 marks on current 
account. In addition merchandise to the value of 4,887,056 marks was 
ddivered. 

The net profits amounted to 276,396 marks as against 249,675 marks 
in the preceding year. 

d) Co-operative Purchase and Sale Societies, — Of the seventy-five 
co-operative societies which btiong to this group, forty-five have furnished 
financial data relative to the year from i July 1913 to 30 June 1914, the 
others data for 1914-1915. 

These seventy-five co-operative societies had 6,562 members and a 
total turnover of 129.041,380 marks, which gives an average of 19,665 
marks for one society. The value of the merchandise issniTigr from tiiptn 
was 19,111,237 marks and their profits amounted to 124,522 marks. 

Thar total circulating funds amounted to 6,019,^5 marks, 
tf) Co-operative Pasturage Societies. — The twenty-two federated 
co-operative societies derived 144,320 marks from pasture dues and 38,246 
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marks from other sources during the year. Administrative expenses 
amounted to 99,221 marks and interest on borrowed capital to 43,793 
marks. The net profits of nineteen societies were 18,169 marks and 
three societies closed their books showing a loss of 1,866 marks. The land 
and real estate of ei^teen societies represented at the end of 1914 a value 
of 1,054,698 marks, while four societies rented their pasture land. At the 
same date the estimated value of the shelters on the pastures was 99,319 
marks. The total turnover was 766,028 marks as against 832,538 marks 
in the preceding year. 

Besides having their own circulating funds these co-operative socie¬ 
ties have received help from the State, to the extent of 307,733 marks 
lent on pasture land exclusively and more than 661,864 marks lent on mort¬ 
gages. 

/) Collective Dairies. — During the year under review the collective 
dairies numbered 1,202 members, as against 1,164 in the previous year, 
and their turnover amounted to 75,880,973 marks as against 72,797,585 
marks in the preceding year. The members furnished 72,729,741 kilo¬ 
grammes (i) of milk and received 7,296,815 marks. The average price 
paid for a kilogramme of milk was 13.33 pfennigs (2), Receipts from the 
products of the cheese industry" amounted to 11,363.178 marks as against 
10,981,601 marks in the premous year. 

g) Co-operative Societies tor the Essication of Potatoes. — The fol¬ 
lowing data have reference only to five of the six co-operative societies for 
the essication of potates which belong to the Saxon federation, and they 
concern the 3’ear from i July 1913 to 30 June 1914. The members numbered 
996, the total turnover amounted to 3,316,746 marks and the receipts to 
30,019 marks. Lands and buildings represented a value of 369,529 marks 
and machines one of 257,999 marks. The societies' own combined capital 
surpassed 300,000 marl^; thej" used 232,835 marks of capital bdonging 
to others, and from the State they received 143,000 marks on mortgages 
and 72,300 marks in loans. 

h) Other Co-operative Societies. — The results of the year under 
review do not differ much from those of the preceding year in the case of 
the co-operative societies providing a water-supply^, those undertaking the 
essication of com, the co-operative mills, etc. 

Those concerned with the supply of water numbered twenty-six^ 
namely three more than in the preceding year, and comprised 1,166 members. 

Those concerned with the essication of com numbered dleven and 
comprised 167 members. There were fourteen other co-operative socie¬ 
ties ha^ung different aims and numbering 1854 members. The turnover 
of these fourteen amounted to 17,452,437 marks, their profits to about 
56,000 marks. 


(1) I kilogramme = 2 203 lbs 

(2) I ptemiig ~ o.oi mark 



SPAIN. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE AGRICELTURISTS OF SPAIN 
AND ITS WORE. 


S<*ntCES: 

N’rE\«> RTOLAMEXTO DE la AS<KI\CI0N DE AGRICULTORES DE ESPAiiA, \PROB\DA EN LA 
jrxTA GENERAL FXTRAORDiNUtLV DE 13 DE MARZO DE ioi2 (.Yfcii' Rules Of the Association 
t As**cu*tuiist'^ tf spam, apprtnt^ at the exfia adi,iaj\ ,ftnerul mteting of 15 Match 1912) 
Impr^.nta. dt la •^ucctora de M ^limasa de los Rios, ]Madrid, 1912. 

BiiLETiN DC LA AsooLACi<f»N DE Agricultorfs DE HspaiIa {Bulhtin Of the Association of Agti- 
Spaih Ytais Iyi2-I9i6, ^ladrid 


The As^odation of Agriculttuists of Spain is perhaps, in virtue of its 
age and its organization, the most important institution of its kind in rural 
Spain. It was formed in Madrid in 1881, that is to say before the law of 
18S7 on assodations, which gave an impulse to the movement for assoda- 
tion in this country, was promulgated. In spite of the many obstades 
which it had to overcome in order to reach its goal, the example and the 
propaganda of the Assodation of Agriculturists caused the formation of 
numerous agricultural groups which were the forerunners of the existing 
agricultural institutions. It need not therefore astom’sh us that it aspired 
to the leadership of the sodal organization of Spanish agriculture, that 
it desired to r^ulate the progress and direct the efforts of this movement. 

One ot the chief merits of this institution is that it has endeavoured 
to adapt its organization to the new exigendes of niral development, and 
thus has been able to found for its members such enterprises as the exist¬ 
ing credit fund and the mutual institution for insurance against hail 
which will soon become active. It contains therefore a promise which 
justifies a short description of its organization and chief actidties. 


§ I. The organization of the association. 

The objects of the Assodation of the Agriculturists of Spain are, accord¬ 
ing to its rules, a) to defend and protect the rights and interests of rural 
producers; h) to extend the relations and the union existing among indivi¬ 
duals of this dass, as among agricultural institutions; c) to encourage the 
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devdopment and progress of agricultural production in all its forms, by 
means of competitions, exhibitions, lectures, publications and all avail¬ 
able methods of propaganda and instruction; d) to bring about and to 
facilitate the formation of co-operative societies for the purchase of manures, 
seeds, machines and foods for live stock, and for the sale and conversion 
of agricultural products * e) to found or help the foundation of co-oper¬ 
ative agriculturists’ credit institutions, institutions of mutual agricultural 
insurance, and other institutions tending to improve the intellectual, 
moral and technical equipment of the niral classes; f) to furnish the State, 
the province and the commune with all required social and agricultural 
information. 

The members of this association bdong to five dasses: there are orig¬ 
inal members, subscribing members, collective members, protective and 
honorary- members. 

The original members are those 'who pay an entrance fee of 25 pc - 
setas (i) and a monthl3’' subscription of 2.50 pesetas. 

The subscribing members are those 'who pa3" 1.50 pesetas a month 
if they" live in Madrid, one peseta if they live in the country-. 

The collective members are the institutions who pay a monthly sub¬ 
scription of 1.30 pesetas if they do not comprise more than a hundred mem¬ 
bers, and add 0.25 pesetas to their subscription for ever\^ sixt^r or 
fraction of sixty members additional to a hundred they comprise, until 
they reach the limit of five pesetas which is the maximum subscription 
for a sodety, whatever be its membership. Collective members who are 
grouped psy a subscription equivalent to the sum of their indiddual 
subscriptions or a sum as to which there has been a common agreement. 

Persons who have made donations to the association of at least 
500 pesetas may be nominated honorary members, as may’ any who have 
rendered the assodation a distinguished service. 

Only an application for membership and the consent of the asscda- 
■tion’s cotmdl are necessary’ to admission (2). All members, to whatever 
dass they belong have the same rights and obligations. 

The members have a right to “the assodation's support in any appeal 
they make to the central, provindal or munidpal administration, if such 
appeal be recognized as well founded and as consistent -with the general 
interests of agriculture. They may buy the seeds, plants, animals and ma¬ 
chines and all the other agricultural wares 'wi'fch which the association is 


(1) I peseta = g d at par 

(2) At present the association has 742 members, distributed as follows: 2 protects e mem¬ 
bers, 68 honorary members, 50 original membe*s, 450 subscribing members and loq collective 
members Among the collective members are some unportant institutions, as the Stndicato 
de Polida rutal of Caleiia which has 2,321 members, the Fomento a^Hcola de Andalucta which 
has 2,900 members, the Commtdad dv LabradorcK of Villareal which has 4»578 members, the 
federations of the Catholic agricultmal s^mdicatcs ot Ea Rioja and Palencia which comprise, 
r spectively, 113 and no syndicates, and olhus 
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supplied in their interest, at the most advantageous prices possible; may 
avail themselves of all the association’s existing and future enterprise; 
may freely receive all the publications issued by the association at its own 
cost, unless the coundl decide to place on these a price, which shall be 
as near as possible to cost price; and finally they may use the association’s 
reading-room and libraiy". 

Members are obliged to pay^ the subscription incident in the class 
to which they belong. If they neglect to do so three times successively 
they will be considered to have resigned but will stiU be liable for the omit¬ 
ted subscriptions. They are further obliged to discharge all commissions 
and trusts confided to them, unless they have a justifiable excuse for not 
fulfilling this duty. 

Single and collective members and the groups of these may, if they 
live in the same district or province, unite to form an afiiliated delegation 
of the society which vill forward the local social and agricultural interests. 
With this aim such delegations wiUbe able to found workmen’s clubs which 
will possess libraries and reading-rooms, and will do all that is possible 
to strengthen the comradeship of their members, to facilitate the exchange 
of ideas and to disseminate useful knowledge. These delegations will 
moreover give an impulse to the formation of local agronomic labora¬ 
tories and museums, with the ofiicial help of other and analogous institu¬ 
tions. They are finally the connecting link between the members and 
the association at Madrid, to which they should remit a report of theii 
work every three years. 

The association’s property is constituted by the members’ subscrip¬ 
tions, by donations and by any grants which it may receive. In the case 
of its dissolution its availalde resources and the value of its moveable pro¬ 
perty will be assigned by the council to some object covered by the asso¬ 
ciation’s general aims, the amount necessary to meet its debts" being de¬ 
ducted. 

The association is administered by a general meeting and an adminis¬ 
trative council The ordinarj" general meetings are held annually in the 
first fortnight in :May in order to approve the council’s report of its acti- 
vity, to examine the accoimts for the preceding yeoi, to determine the bud¬ 
get for the coming year, and to deliberate on proposals with a view to real¬ 
izing the association’s general aims. 

The administrative council is composed of a chairman, six \4ce-chair* 
men, a general secretary, tw'o assistant secretaries, a treasurer, a \dce-treas- 
urer, an a^ountant, a librarian-archivist and fifty voting members. The 
chairman is the president of the association, is dected for six years and 
may be re-elected. Half the other o£Glces become vacant every three 
years, in order of the seniority of the officials who are indefinitely eligible 
for re-election. Offices in the council are honorarj’- and unpaid. Officials 


it) Itt iqi5-n)i6 mem’xjrs* subsaiplions amoimltd to 13,487 pesetas and giants to 8 500 
pcbi las. 
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must be chosen from the number of original members who undertake to 
pay a monthly subscription throughout their term of office. 

The council represents the association officially and manages and ad¬ 
ministers its ajBEairs in respect of all its engagements and of its various 
aims. 


§ 2 The society's enterprise on behaef of its members. 

The association conducts various enterprises in pursuit of its aims, in 
order to meet the social, technical and economic needs of its members. 
Some of these enterprises have the general character common to all insti¬ 
tutions of this t^’pe. Thus members' appeals and requests are dealt with 
and supported, acti\T[ty is guided towards social ends and the end of co-op¬ 
eration ; and the sale and purchase of goods useful to agriculture and stock 
farming is practised, as are the sale and purchase of machines and imple¬ 
ments. Other forms of enterprise, which in practice have great importance, 
need a special organization. They are the credit fund, the centre for 
dealing with farmers' contracts, and the office of technical, agronomic and 
legal advice. We will briefly examine these special enterprises. 

Credit Fund. — This is the most recent enterprise of the society, 
having been constituted only on 31 I^Iarch 1916, but it is none the less the 
most important hitherto established. 

It was formed in response to the urgent need of Spanish agriculture 
for capital, a need which grew daily and which was felt with exceptional 
intensity owing to the European war. The war and the resultant excep¬ 
tional situation of home and foreign trade have made provisioning a prob¬ 
lem in Spain, a problem which has to be solved by an increased home 
production. The archaic and defective cha r acter of most of the existing 
systems of agriculture and the fact that agriculture is not industrialized 
have become apparent, and these conditions are due to the insufficiency 
or the total lack of capital. 

It cannot be denied that since 1916. almost all districts of Spain have 
come to be provided with agricultural syndicates who have worked to ame¬ 
liorate the position by means of rural funds. But in most cases these at¬ 
tempts did not met with the desired success, in some they have complete- 
ly failed; for the banks were suspicious of them and their guarantees 
were not always such as to inspire confidence. The need was therefore 
felt of a national institution which should not only afford agricultural 
credit but should also act as intermediary between the rural groups and 
the credit establishments. It was to supply this need that the Association 
of the Agriculturists of Spain, having first come to an agreement with the 
Bank of Spain, formed its credit fund. 

This fund is intended: i) to be an intermediary, connecting the capi¬ 
tal available in urban centres with agricultural industries; 2) to cause 
the formation and development of local rural funds; 3) to furnish the 
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societies formitig these on economical teams with the lesonices they need 
in order to b^n their activities; 4) to rebate the movement and 
employment of the capital of associated institutions destined to aiford 
agricultural credit, by providing for its investment in the case of some 
societies and rendering it available for others; and 5) generally to study 
conditions favourable to the development of agricultural credit in the 
country". 

The chief transactions of the fund may be classified as follows : 

а) the granting of limited credit to agricultural institutions enrolled 
as adherent to the association; 

б) the acceptance of savings deposits; 

c) the opening of current accounts bearing interest; 

d) the granting of loans on security. 

Agricultural institutions which have adhered to the Association of the 
Agriculturists of Spain will enjoy a credit to be carefull^^ fixed by the man¬ 
agers of the fund, in accordance with the sohrmcy of their members hav¬ 
ing collective liabilifcy, and especially in accordance with their importance 
to social agricultural enterprise. Institutions which have obtained credit 
of this description will undertake: i) to give the association a commer¬ 
cial guarantee signed by three members of the institution chosen for this 
purpose among those having an open account; 2) to remit to the institu¬ 
tion a quarterty account of business done; 3) to allow any inspection of 
books and accounts whidi the association or its ddegates may make, 
whenever such inspection may be considered useful. 

Such credit once granted, the institutions may circulate the amount 
accruing to them hy bills on the association expiring in one year, eadi 
having a maximum value of 20 per cent, of the balance of credit, or by 
any other commercial instrument chosen by the managers. Sums with¬ 
drawn from credit accounts will bear a fixed annual interest of from 3 % 
to 6 per cent. The capital in shares of the Credit Fund is variable. It 
has been fixed initially at a minimum of 250,000 pesetas, represented by 
500 contributions of 500 pesetas each. At first and for the first five years 
of the fund's activity these contributions will be exacted as parts of a foun¬ 
dation fund, and will be entirely assigned to the operations of the societies. 
They will graduall3’ be converted into shares This share capital may be 
subscribed, in whole or part, hy means of the personal acceptance of pecu¬ 
niary and individual responsibility for the discharge of the fund’s obliga¬ 
tions. The members will be collectivel3r liable for these contributions 
which will be equivalent to the foundation contributions paid in specie. 

The subscribed share capital of the fund surpassed from the outset 
its initial minimum, for contributions amounting to 497,500 pesetas were 
received at the time of foundation. Subscriptions have since continued 
and in May 1916 their amount was 614,000 pesetas. 

Since the fund has existed only for some months, data as to its work¬ 
ing and devdlopment cannot be obtained; but it may be taken to have 
rendered great service to the individual as to the collective members of 
the association and to agriculturists generally. 
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Centre for Farmers* Contracts. — Hitlierto one of the greatest obsta¬ 
cles in the way of the investment and use of capital in agricoltural indus¬ 
tries has been the difficulty of acquiring and s elling rural property in Spain, 
A very capable agency was necessary to determine the accuracy of the 
facts indicated by lists of offers. 

The intermediary agents responsible for the sale and letting of rural 
properties merdy supply the information given to them by the proprietors. 

The cost of such work to the seller is excessive when the transaction is 
important. Many agriculturists, very varioudy situated, asked the asso¬ 
ciation to form for them a special centre for contracts of purchase and sale, 
which should render constantly available guarantees of the description of 
properties to be sold, and of the circumstances attendant on sale. In Nov¬ 
ember 1915 the association therefore founded an office for the purchase, 
sale and letting of rural properties, on the following bases : 

«) A right to use the office will bdong only to members, whether 
individuals or sodeties, of the Association of the Agriculturists of Spain. 

6) The association will supplj^ detailed notes as to properties for sale 
or to let, with photographs and any other necessary papers, and will guar¬ 
antee the accuracy of data contained in the offer, on the responsibility 
of its technical expert. 

c) The assodation keeps a register of offers and one of demands. 
To make an entry in the former it is necessary: i) to belong to the assoda¬ 
tion, being dther ersonally enrolled in one of its dasses or the adherent 
of a sodety which is among its collective members; 2) to pay the fee, 
fixed at 100 pesetas, which covers the travdling and maintenance costs 
of the espert who inspects properties, and the cost of obtaining photo¬ 
graphs, verifying data, etc.; 3) to apply to the assodation and facilitate 
the work entailed by such verification. 

d) The assodation's technical expert guarantees by his signature 
the accuracy of the data supplied as to the quality of lands, the kind of 
crops they bear, means of communication, buildings, live stock, imple¬ 
ments and machines, etc., but does not guarantee the area unless he recdve 
plans which allow him to investigate it on the spot. Further he is not 
responsible for the price a landowner may adc, this point being left entirdy 
to the sdleris discretion. 

e) When once any transaction has been completed ndther the seller 
nor the buyer will be in any way liable to make any payment. 

f) Offers and demands will be advertised in the assodation's bulle¬ 
tin, in order that all members may become aware of them. 

Technical-Agronomic and Legal Admce. — The assodation has placed 
at the service of its members the offices of persons espedally competent 
in these two departments, a technical and a legal adviser, both of whom 
are paid by itsdf. It is their duty to answer the questions of members 
on economic, technical, legal and sodal points. 

Tegal advice is given quite freely. Technical advice is of different 
kinds, as follows; 

«) It is given quite fredy to members. They benefit thus by con- 
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siiltations, either verbal or by correspondence, as to agriculttire and rural 
industries; suchser\dce being looked upon as agricultural instruction or as 
having a general character, and including lectures and short and practical 
courses of instruction, etc. 

h) The association offers the free services of its expert, but the mem¬ 
bers are responsible for his travdling expenses and honoraria and for the 
payment of any assistants he may have. Under this provision, sdiemes 
for fanning are drawn up, the cost being limited to 25,000 pesetas; lands 
are valued, when they have already been surveyed the cost being limited 
to 5,000 pesetas; buildings are valued where no survey or measuring is 
necessary, the cost being limited to 5,000 pesetas; and permanent improve¬ 
ments are valued, as are the disposition of water with a view to irriga¬ 
tion, enclosures, farming roads, etc., the cost being limited to 2,000 
pesetas. 

c) For 33.33 per cent, of their total cost the association supplies ser¬ 
vices other than those which have been mentioned: it will thus survey 
lauds, make plans and imdertake other business. 

According to the association’s last report legal and technical advice 
was given in dghty-six and in fifty-four cases, respectively, and there were 
two thousand legal and as many technical verbal consultations. 




WEST INDIES 


CO-OPERATION IN ANTIGUA (i); AN OBJECT LESSON. 

By W. R. IJTJNLOP, 

Sdeniific Assistant, Imperial Department of Agriculture, 


One of the most striking features of social and economic interest in 
Antigua — in fact in the whole of the West Indies — is the strong tendency- 
in that island towards agricultural co-operation. The tendency there is 
much stronger than in any^ other West Indian island, and the reason for it 
is not difl&cult to find: Antigua has known to a greater extent than the other 
Mands what adversity means. Subject to severe droughts and possessing 
in any case a limited rainfall on account of the Maud's topography, Anti¬ 
gua has experienced bad years. Furthermore this island has been largely 
dependent upon one industry —- sugar production; and the low prices that 
have ruled for this product before the war and the relativdy high cost of 
production have rendered it absolutdy necessary to adopt economical me¬ 
thods. 

The cumulative result has been to engender in the minds of planters a 
sympathetic attitude towards co-operation and the application of science, 
such as does not exist to the same extent elsewhere. This is shown by the 
dose relationship that exists between the Department of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural and Commerdal Sodety, and by the energetic and progressive 
work effected by both of these bodies for many years past. 

The greatest and first example shown by Antigua in connection with 
the value of combination is to be found in the Antigua (Gunthorpes) Central 
Sugar Factory. The history of this factory has been dealt with in the We§t 
Indian Bulletin on several occasions by Dr. Frands Watts, C. M. G., who 
was largely responsible for its establishment. Suffice it to say that it had its 
origin in 1903 in a series of agreements between a group of owners of sugar 
estates and a company formed in London. It was arranged that the contract¬ 
ing proprietors should recdve a first payment on their canes with a division 
of profits at the end of each season. The scheme was supported by the gov¬ 
ernment to the extent of what now amoimts to a free grant of £ 15,000. The 

(x) Written ftom information in the files of the Imperial Depattment of Agdcoltote 
for the West Indies by direction of the Imperial Commissioner. 
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factory has made steady growth and in 1919 the original contractors may 
reasonably expect the distribution amongst them of shares which represent 
one half of the factory. 

But besides benefiting the estate owners of Antigua, the central factory 
has been of advantage to the peasantry. Both Gunthorpes Central Factory 
and Bendals Factorj* entered into an agreement to purchase peasants' canes, 
and to facilitate the growing of canes and other crops; the government of 
Antigua reserved for peasants and rented on easy terms a considerable 
acreage of land. 

Thus the Antigua factory besides being a financial success is an object 
lesson of considerable educational value. Above all it is a concrete argument 
in favour of the extension of the Briti^ sugar industry within the empire. 

From the point of view of financial and economic importance the An¬ 
tigua factory just referred to stands alone. But there have been during 
the past few j^ears co-operative movements which seem to indicate more 
forcibly the co-operative feeling in the presidency. Such a movement was 
that started in 1913 to form an Onion Growers' Association. For years An¬ 
tigua had been producing small quantities of onions of a very satisfactory 
kind and it was felt that the island possessed opportunities for devdopment 
in this direction. Such opportunities lay chiefly in the possibility to sup¬ 
ply the New York and Canadian markets before the Bermuda and other 
crops came in, and to establish an intercolonial trade with the more thiddy 
populated idands, like Barbados, in the West Indies. 

In 1913, an association was formally established. A central grading and 
packing house was arranged for, and it was agreed that the onion crops of 
members should be marketed on a co-operative basis through the association, 
a first payment of i c. per lb. being paid on delivery, followed by a distri¬ 
bution of the surplus profits. Agents were appointed in the different 
markets and a system of cable advices introduced. It was made known 
that the association's mark on each crate was a guarantee that the pro¬ 
duce was sound, properly graded and packed. During the season 1913-14 
the total weight of onions purchased by the association was 42,799 lbs. ,* in 
1914-15 it rose [to 186,198 lbs. or nearly four times the amount for the 
pre\dous year. Total payment amounted to £588 or 1.5 c. per lb. The 
association has now established a firm connection in New York and in 
the intercolonial markets, and Antigua onions are becoming known, and 
justly so, as high class and uniform produce. It may be added as a 
fact of agricultural interest that in Antigua large quantities of onions are 
grown as a catch crop with sugar cane. Where this is done the cost of 
production is greatly reduced. 

The success of the Onion Growers' Association has no doubt been 
partly responsible for those further co-operative movements in Antigua 
during the present year in connection with the formation of Cotton and of 
I/ime-Growers' Associations, respectively. The Cotton Growers' Association 
which has now been formed, really originated in a resolution at the recent 
West Indian Cotton Conference hdld in St. Ertts during Marrh 1916. The 
association includes in its membership all the principal cotton growers in 
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the island. There is a committee of management which has ftiH power to 
deal with all matters affecting the cotton industry of the idand. The asso¬ 
ciation is affiliated to the Antigua Agricultural and Commercial Society 
and to the Antigua Onion Growers' Association, but this does not imply 
general distribution of responsibilities. 

The Lime Growers’ Association, which is at the present time in process 
of formation, has, it appears, for its principal object, the establishment of 
a small but profitable green lime trade wih ISTew York, supplementary 
to that of Dominica which has assumed big dimensions of recent years. 
Antigua, it is supposed, profiting by the experiences of Dominica and guided 
by her own knowledge of the value of combined action, intends to estab¬ 
lish a central grading depot and to make beforehand, if possible, special 
arrangements in regard to freight facilities. While this is commendable, it 
is a question whether the production of limes in Antigua will ever attain 
large proportions. 

The present account of co-operation in Antigua would not be complete 
without some reference to the Indian com or maize industry of that idand. 
It had been felt for some time that the West Indian idands should 
produce more com and import less. Antigua, as might be expected, was 
the first to lead the way to giving effect to this idea. The prindpal 
difficulty was that, to keep, com must be dried. This would necessitate 
the establishment of a kiln-drying plant, and this the Antigua govern¬ 
ment decided to do. In May 1914 the establishment was open^, 
its efiBldency having been previously demonstrated. Antigua kiln-dried 
com had been found to be as good if not better than the imported American 
product. The terms on which local ddiveries are accepted by the granary 
are as follows : (i) the co-operative plan whereby a first pajrment of 2s. , 

per bushd of shdled grain is made to growers, to be followed by a distribu¬ 
tion of the surplus profits of the undertaking after paying all expenses and 
deducting 25 per cent, as the profit of the granary; (2) the purdiase of 
com for cash at the rate of 3s. . per bushd of dielled grain; (3) the kiln- 

drying of com for which a charge not exceeding 6i. per bushd is made. 

Arrangements were made later for the erection of a meal-making ma¬ 
chine. 

The effect of the establishment of this granary was to increase largdy 
the area under Indian com in the idand. It cannot be said, however, that 
so far the granary has been a finandal success, nor is it likdy to be until 
com is produced in large quantities in excess of the immediate local require¬ 
ments. At present it is in the nature of a govemement insurance of com 
growing and from that point of view should at least inspire confidence. 

In connection with com growing it may be noted that during the present 
year an attempt to encourage the industry was made by holding a maize 
diow. This function was highly successful and may be expeceted to have 
the desired result. 

In conduding this review of events in Antigua, we may the more 
appreciate their importance by considering for a moment their external as 
part from their internal effects. The Antigua Sugar Factory was distinctly 
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a pioneer or experimental project. Its promotion involved heavy respon¬ 
sibilities on the part of the originators. It proved a success, however, with 
the result that a few years after its establishment another and similar fac¬ 
tory was erected in the neighbouring island of St. Kitts. These factories 
in their turn have served to encurage greater centralization of recent 
years in Barbados. 

Turning to the Antigua Onion Growers* Association we are able to re¬ 
cord a most striking external effect. Last year an affiliated association was 
formed in Montserrat and a similar one in the Virgin Islands, while Nevis, 
if it has not an association, is endeavouring to develop its onion industry on 
similar co-operative lines to those followed in Antigua. 

It will be seen therefore that a great deal of importance attaches to the 
study of the economic conditions obtaining in Antigua. It is an island which, 
though its prospects now are good, has been subject to adversities; but 
combined action in the right direction has won. Even the fortunes of the 
most flourishing colonies may suddenly take a turn in the wrong direction — 
it may be through unavoidable causes or from unpreparedness to meet avoid¬ 
able ones : in am- case co-operation in Antigua provides a useful object 
lesson that should not be neglected even by the most affluent of agricultural 
communities. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COI^TRIES. 


DENMARK. 

THE GENBRAE UNION OF CO-OPERATIVE CONSUMERS* ASSOCIATIONS IN 1915 (i). 

Following on otir previous remarks regarding co-operative consumers* 
societies in Denmark we give the essential results of the activity in 1915 of 
the General Union of these societies. 

On 31 December 1914, 1,407 associations — almost all of those exist¬ 
ing in Denmark — bdonged to the General Unicrn. Their members num¬ 
bered 219,493. 

A year later, on 31 December 1915, eighty-one associations, numbering 
12,636 members, had acceded to the union. The following figures show the 


progress of the movement since 1896. 

Number 
of Associations 
bdongiog 
to the TTnioxi 

Number 

of 

their 

Membexs 

Amount 
ot Turnover 
m MflHnna 
of crowns (s) 

1896 . . 

. . 310 

— 

4.2 

1901 . . 

. . 684 

90,972 

13-5 

1903 . . 

. . 852 

115.872 

19.8 

1905 - • 

. . 1,029 

143.031 

26.3 

1907 . . 

. . 1,189 

168,696 

36-4 

1909 . . 

. . 1,224 

173,808 

41-7 

1911 . . 

. . 1,286 

181,326 

48.8 

1913 . . 

■ • 1.359 

194.337 

62.0 

1914 . . 

. . 1.407 

219,492 

69.6 

1915 . . 

. . 1,488 

232.128 

71-5 


The reserve funds of the associations which were 350,000 crowns on 
31 December 1901, amounted on 31 December 1905 to 1,100,000 crowns; on 
31 December 1910 to 2,775,000 crowns; in 1912 to 3,657,000 crowns; in 
1913 to 3,987,000 crowns; in 1914 to 4,276,000 crowns; on 31 December 1913^ 
to 4,583,000 crowns. 

(1) Note seat by our correspondent in Copenhagen. 

(2) z crowa » about is 1 %dsX par. 
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The General Union is not concerned only with trade but devotes also 
considerable activity to industry. The following figures indicate its oper¬ 
ations in its different spheres of action. 

Cotnmerdal Activity. 

{Valtie of operations in millions of crowns). 

1915 1914 ^ 1913 

' 50-4 ' 38.5 35.4 

^ 5.2 4-9 4-6 

5.0 4.2 J 3.7 

4.1 2.7 2.4 

0.2 0.2 0.2 

0.6 0.4 0.3 

0.6 0.3 0.3 

6.0 6.0 5.1 

0.3 0.3 0,2 

Total . . . 72.4 57.5 1 52.2 

Industrial Activity. 

(Value of operations in millions of crowns). 

1915 , 1914 { 1913 

Roasting of ooSee. 

Mannfactnre of chocolate. 

» > sugar. 

> a tobacco & dgais . . 

» roties. 

> > soap. 

. i chemicals (technical) 

» ) knitting. 

V > maigarine. 

Spice nuSs. 

Section for com. 

Packing. 

Total . . , 15.0 I 12.6 9.8 


2.9 , 

2.8 

2.7 

0.8 I 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 } 

0.3 

0-3 

i.o 1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 1 

1 

0.5 

0.4 

Z.I 1 

1 

1.0 

0.9 

0.2 1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

6.1 1 

4.7 

3.2 

0.4 ! 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 1 

0.2 

0.2 

i.i 

0.8 



Section for colonial provisions 
V V manufacttires . . 
edge-tools .... 

grains. 

trade in xTood . . 
large merchandise 
mnes 

packing. 

cycles. 


It will be seen that of late years the increase in the valtie of operations 
has been distributed over almost all branches of activity, and that the profits, 
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Co-operative societies’ accoimt. j 

Reserve funds* » . .... 

Dividends » , 

Detnt » for loans. 

Insurance » (against lowering of prices) 

Reduction in value of buildings. 

Insuxanoe account.i 

Insurance renewal account ..' 

Insurance account (against disturbance of activity) . 

l/>ans on properties.' 

Various creditors. 

Carried over from last year.. 

Net excess., 


I 


1916 , 

1 

1915 1 

1914 

1 

0.93 * 

{ 

0.80 1 

0.78 

4.58 

4.27 

3.99 

0.23 

0.18 1 

0.15 

1.99 

2.34 f 

2.90 

0-57 , 

0.27 j 

0,20 

3-50 , 

3.50 

3.00 

O.IO 

O.IO , 

o.xo 

0.50 ' 

0.50 1 

0.50 

0.30 

O.IO 

— 

0.99 

z.oo 1 

1 

1.32 

6.37 

3.81 ' 

3-65 

0.52 

0.04 1 

0.04 

5.00 1 

3.83 1 

3.05 


Total ... I 25 58 ^ 20.74 


19.68 
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GERMANY. 


HOUSEWITOS’ AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR ACTIVITY — 
Biehn, Eisib tli, m tur Getwit^enstchaftsu'esen. Btrlia, i6 September 1916 


The aim of the first agricultural association of housewives in East 
Prussia which was founded nearly twenty years ago and composed of 
town and country members, was to inculcate in its members the princi¬ 
ples of a sound economic education, and to institute an office for the sale 
to town housewives of fresh country provisions. Countrywomen were 
thus enabled to sell their produce more profitably than heretofore while 
the large towns found themsdives more amply and more economically 
provided with foodstuffs. 

The selling offices further affect agriculture in that they induce those 
interested in it to increase the cultivated area and to employ the soil scien¬ 
tifically, and in that they allow a large sale of small quantities of vegeta¬ 
bles and fruit produced on distant farms. 

At present there is at least one housewives' association in each district 
and a selling office in eveiy small town. For the whole province the turn¬ 
over of these oiganizations amounted in 1915 to 1,330,000 marks (i). 
There are also twenty associations in West Prussia, thirteen in Pomerania, 
twelve in Silesia and as many in Schleswig-Holstein and in the province 
of Saxony. These have, following the example of East Prussia, grouped 
themsdves in provincial federations which have adhered to a Prussian 
provincial federation. In all the other Prussian provinces and German 
States a series of these associations are found, so that there are altogether 
more than 120 of them fotmded on similar bases and working as free socie¬ 
ties. This free form seems to suit the organizing activity of women better 
than the co-operative form, which invariably exacts a larger measure of 
work and of responsibility than housewives are able to supply. In spite 
of the unsuccessful experience at Hildesheim of a housewives* association 
oiganized as a co-operative society, new attempts in this direction have 
recently been made in Hanover, which is the province par excellence of co¬ 
operative orgamzation. At Hanover itself, at Eunebotirg and at Osna- 
briick housewives* associations and selling offices, which are co-operative 
in form, have been instituted. 

^ The financial results of the enterprise cannot as yet be estimated. 
It is however certain that when several selling offices are established the 
turnover of the smallest towns increases, while on the other hand the gene¬ 
ral costs dimimsh. The free associations at first deduct 10 per cent, for 
general costs, but subsequently often effect a reduction to 8 per cent. It 
is found that the latter percentage will allow the maintenance of itinerant 
instructors, and the institution of establishments for making jams and pre- 

(X) I mark about ii 3/4 d at par. 
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serves and of others for hatching eggs, as wdl as grants to sodal enterprises 
and to the daughters of poor members for their instruction in domestic 
economy. 

In their monthly meetings the town and country members discuss 
prices together, and thus for the first time townswomen are able to parti¬ 
cipate in fixing prices. The shops of the associations have distinguished 
themselves during the war by maintaining fair prices, often lower than 
those which obtain in markets. 


ITALY. 


1. AGRICXJLTURAI, co-operation and SOCIAE assistance of PEASuANTS,— 
La Cooperazionc ItalianUj No. 1212, 6 Octol)cr 1916. 


The Congregation of Charit>' recently took important decisions in 
favour of promoting agricultural co-operation in the management of the 
lands owned by charitable institutions, and of ensuring to peasants habit¬ 
ually employed on the congregation's own farms a minimum of social assis¬ 
tance correspondent to modem needs. The provisions in question are 
courageous and are destined to produce the best results. They could eas¬ 
ily be adopted by the administrators of all charitable institutions which 
own rural land, and several congresses have already dedared themselves 
to this effect (i). We think therefore that it will be interesting to describe 
them. 

Above all the cotmcil of the congregation affirmed the duty of public 
administrations owning rural property to endeavour to raise the level of 
the intellectual, moral and enconomic life of the peasants working on their 
land. The council was further of the opinion that the best means of doing 

(x) In Bologna, on the istli of last October in a meeting of the representatives of labour or¬ 
ganizations, held to discuss the letting of rural lands owned by charitable institutions and tbe 
r 'lations between agricultural and laboui co-operative societies, an oidtr of the day was approv¬ 
ed, which affirmed the power of the public administrators of the province to givt a preference 
in lotting agreein nts to the oo-opiiative societies, particularly to the local federation which 
was thjir b^st known iiucL*us, and which invited the delegates of the public administrations of 
the labour orgmizations to nominate a mixed technical commission charged a) to formulate 
“ general regulations for letting ” which should legitimately safeguard public interests and the 
particular interests of the contracting parties; b) to act permamcntly in an arbitrating capac¬ 
ity in order to prevent differences which might arise as to ^uch leasts. The congress furlhtr 
expressed a d*sire that the provincial federation should oblige its adhtrtnl co-oi>trativt soci¬ 
eties to become more and more closely connected with the orggnizalions exisiing specifically 
for ooUectivc provisioning and sale of the articles and commodiUts necessary to agriculture 
and deriv d from it (agricultural unions, autonomous communal insti*utiors, co-opciative 
consumers' socictiis, etc.), thus gradually eliminating the ustkss middle mm uho burdm 
production as much as consumption. Sjc in this connection La Cooperazionc ItahanUf Mi l an , 
No. 1215, 27 October 1916. 
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tHs was to entrust the management of lands to the co-operative societies 
formed bv the agricultural labourers, whenever these gave proof of an ade¬ 
quate technical and financial capadtj’. 

In order to guarantee that co-operative societies undert aking the man¬ 
agement of the congregation's farms would be faithful to the principle of 
co-operation, and that their technical, book-keeping and economic duties 
would be regularly discharged, these societies were addsed to join the Feder-- 
aiion of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which has oflSces at IVIilan and 
which proposes to aid agricultural co-operation in the matter of technique 
and bookkeeping, financing it and assisting the societies' collective pur¬ 
chases and sales. 

Further, in order to aid peasants working on farms let to individuals, 
the council resolved: 

t) To render obligatory the contracts as to settlements and the 
labour agreements in force in the respective districts, especially as regards: 

a) minimiiTn wages in kind and money and in shares of profits ; 

6^ hours of labour and of rest; 

e) guarantees and insurances in cases of illness, accident, disablement 
and old age; 

d) the registration of contracts of settlement and labour by employ¬ 
ment offices; 

e) the decision of disputes between employers and peasants by submit¬ 
ting these to the commission of conciliation and arbitration annexed to the 
employment offices. 

2) The council resolved that persons farming lands in districts in 
whidi special settlement contracts and labour agreements were notin force, 
should apply the most favourable conditions as to hours and wages - both 
in money and in kind — which were locally customary. 

They should annually deposit with the administration of the congre¬ 
gation a copy of the contract made with every labouring family, which 
should conform to a modd furnished by the administration. 

The guarantees must be given to the peasants, to provide for the cases 
of sickness, accident, disablement and old age, which we have already men¬ 
tioned under letter c). 

Disputes arising between employers and peasants, and outside the ter¬ 
ritorial sphere of the arbitrating commission, should be submitted for ami¬ 
cable settlement to the president of the congr^ation's technical office. 

The share of the administration in the costs of these provisions for the 
peasants will be: 

1) A quarter of the premium for insurance against accidents. 

2) One lira for each peasant registered or to be registered by the 
National Thrift Fund {Cassa Xazionale di Providenza), such lira to dimi- 
nidi that m i n i mum share of the registration fee which will be chargeable 
to the peasant. 

3} A third of the premium for the insurance against fire of tlie 
moveables, implements, clothes and food of a peasant, the other two thirds 
remaining chargeable to the employer andtothepeasant,respectivdy. The 
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total sum of these contributions, estimated for each propext-s, should be 
taken into account at the time of the expert valuation of the dues burdening 
rent, and should be part of the sum annually deducted from these dues, to 
the credit of the employer. 

All the above provisions will be comprised in the lists of stipulations 
as to properties let in the current 3^ear . and since their effects can be realized 
rapidly and can reach a large number of peasants, the council decided to 
invite employers enjoying current leases to apply the conditions which fa¬ 
vour peasants from the banning of the coming agricultural year 
Finally to complete these provisions the coundl decided : 

i) to vote 600 Kras (i) to the employment offices for peasants, tak¬ 
ing such sum from the reserve on the balance-sheet of 1916, and to include 
a Hke contribution in the budgets for future years; 

3) to found an itinerant chair of domestic economy, with the object 
of giving rules for rational housekeeping to famflies labouring on the lands 
of the administration; 

3) to promote and subsidize enterprises tending to the spread of cul¬ 
ture, such as evening and Sunday courses of elementary instpiction in the 
farms, drculating Hbraries, courses of technical instruction, etc. 

4) to occasion an agreement with other charitable enterprises own¬ 
ing rural lands, for the purpose of instituting an agricultural inspectorate 
which will see that the rules stipulated in leases in the interests of peasants 
are effectively appKed, that the laws of hygiene and sanitation are 
observed, that there is compulsory education, etc. 

* 

« * 

3 THE POSITION OP CERTAIN POPULAR BANKS IN 1915 — Credtto e Coopetasione, 
m gsm of the 4 .ssoctaztone fra It Banche Popolati^ Rome, No ig, i Octobei igi6 


The Agricultural Bank of Mantua {2). — The report accompanying 
the balance-ebeet for 1915 (45th year) of this bank opens b^’ drawing at¬ 
tention to the rapid dedine in deposits in the first months of the year—from 
eighteen and a half miUions at the end of 1914 to fourteen milKons in the 
foUowing May — ; and to their no less rapid increase after the b^inning 
of the war, so that in October 1915 they again reached ^hteen millions 
and in December twenty-one and a half millions. Thus in the fiirst half- 
year there were difficulties due to the diminution of resources, and other 
difficulties in the second half-year due to the plenty of money, much of 
which was deposited only on a precarious title. These difficulties, and the 
necessity of being prepared to face the eventual withdrawal of part of the 
deposited sum, showed the bank's administrators the path they must fol¬ 
low. In the first place securities were prudently reduced and then the 


(i) I s — I 2611 liras at par 
(3) La Banca A%ric 6 la Mantoiana 
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normal course of dealing with them was restamed, such investments being 
preferred as were not only safest but also most readily realized. The re¬ 
sults of this prudent mans^ement are evident in the balance-sheet, of 
which the principal figures can be resumed as follows: 

Shareholder's property: 1,262,704 liras — including 443,000 liras 
in share capital and ordinary reserve, 136,000 liras in repaid shares and 
profits, and a special fund of 683,000 liras. 

Deposits: 21,453,391 liras — induding small savings amounting to 
more than ten millions, five millions of ordinary savings deposits, more 
than five millions on current account and 776,000 liras in interest-bearing 
bonds. 

Altogether resources amount to about twenty-two and three quarter 
millions, as to which sum the following investments diould be noted: 
securities on 31 December, ten and a ha 5 million; the bank's title-deeds, 
more than seven million; advances remaining, four nnllion liras. Net 
profits amounted to 65,784.50 liras; and of them 18,767 liras were assigned 
to the diareholders, namely 3 per cent, on their shares which is the maxi¬ 
mum allovred b3’the bv'-laws, and 37,149 liras to the fund destined to guaran¬ 
tee values, while the rest was placed at the council's disposition for the 
emploj^ees’ thrift fund, and for renumerations, allocations, etc. 

The Popular Mutual Bank of Teramo (i). — This is one of the oldest 
establishments for popular mutual credit, having originated in 1881. The 
difficulties which it had to overcome in 1915 were not trifling. They did 
not however prevent it from developing an activity beneficent both to the 
city and to its own clients: it placed large means at the disposal of the 
commune for the acquisition of grain; it repaid to depositors in less than 
ten months a million and a half liras, and it invested in nation^, loans — all 
this without n^lecting local needs and those of small commerce, in the 
interests of which the rate of discount was always kept within moderate 
Kmits —; and finally it strengthened its banking business by a consider¬ 
able sum of net profits. 

To resume the bank’s enterprise in this 3’ear we will give the following 
figures from its balance-sheet: 

The total capital amounted to 634,837 liras, induding 150,000 liras 
of capital in shares {3,000 shares of 50 liras each held by 1,234 sharehold¬ 
ers), 75,000 liras of ordinary reseive, 397,000 liras of extraordinar}’^ re¬ 
serve and a reser\’e of 13,000 Kras to provide against oscillations in values. 

Deposits on current accoxmt amounted to 146,000 liras and savings 
dejwsits to 2,283,463 liras. There was a reduction of 789,000 liras in the 
savings deposits, as compared with the preceding year. Not only the 
state of war, but also the diminished remittances of emigrants, the local 
agricultural crisis caused by the failure of the harvest and the vintage 
which obliged agriculturists to withdraw their deposits, and finally the 
issue of the national loans, were responsible for the decline in saving. 


(i) I,a Banca Muina Popolare di Tetamo. 
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Securities at the end of the year gave a balance of 2,494 bills for 
2,423,336 liras, including 2,022,231 liras on bills expiring within three 
months and 401,105 liras on those expiring later. Bills discounted in 
1915 numbered 10,972 and were for more than eleven million liras. The 
diminution in the discounts effected, as compared with 1914, was 42,000 
liras. Dishonoured bills for the year are represented in the balance-sheet 
by only 23,000 liras. 

The title deeds of the bank’s property’ amounted to 678,000 liras, 
660,000 liras thereof being invested in treasurj' bonds. As regards the 
profit and loss account, the net profits amounted to 61,000 liras, of which 
sum 11,887 liras was assigned to the shareholders at the rate of 4 liras a 
share, 43,000 liras went to augment different reserv^e fimds, 2,000 liras 
was granted to beneficent objects and 2,000 liras to the industrial school. 

The Popular Mutual Bank of Verona (i). — This is one of the oldest 
popular banks in Venetia, ha\ing been founded in 1S67, that is at the 
beginning of Luigi Luzzatti’s organization of a propaganda of popular 
credit. It has always remained faithful to its early principles, and thanks 
to prudent administration it has attained morally and materially to a lead¬ 
ing position. Like kindred institutions it felt last 3^ear the effects of the 
country’s economic crisis as determined by political events: the sums 
deposited in this bank were at first reduced, and later, when calm had re¬ 
turned to the market, it had to find the best investments for the consider¬ 
able sum which the plentiful return of deposits placed at its disposal 
However it was able to overcome transitory embarassments, by' rediscount¬ 
ing largely and frequentlj’' the securities of similar banks, by subscribing 
to the national loans, or by reducing the rate of interest paid on deposits 
of each category in order to lessen their superabimdance. By such mea- 
stues the hard times were successfullj’' passed. The figures on the balance- 
sheet are most satisfactoiy" and show the institution’s flourishing condi¬ 
tion. We will quote the principal of them: 

The shareholders’ property was 756,470 liras of which 484,308 Kras 
represents the capital (13,453 shares of 36 Kras each) and 272,162 liras the 
reserve. 

Deposits amounted to twelve and a half milKon liras, two miKion on 
current account and ten and a half in savings deposits. The increase 
shown by this item as compared with 1914 is of 1,400,000 Kras. 

Securities held at the end of the year gave a balance of 4,236,092 liras, 
showing a diminution of 800,000 liras as compared with the preceding 
year’s balance. We have abready noticed the reasons for a Kmitation of 
acti\dty, and these also affected the year's profits. 

The bank holds title-deeds of its property for 2,373,873 liras, all offer¬ 
ing the surest guarantee and being readily realizable. 

The net profits amounted to 79,392 liras; of which 30,000 Kras went 
to augment the reser\^e, 24,205 liras weife assigned to shareholders at the 


p) Ea Banca Mutua Popolare di Verona. 
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rate of 5 per cent, on their paid-up capital, and the remainder ^as 
divided among the council and the emplo^^ees. 

The profit and loss account shows that this bank also spent during^ 
the year more than 3,000 liras on beneficent objects. 


3. THE STATISTICS OF THE CATHOI^IC SOCIAI, AND ECONOMC INSTITUTIONS — 
Azione organ of the Social and Economic Union of Catholic Italians, Faenza, No. 14 

November 1916. 

The Unione Economico-Sociale fra i Cattolici Italiani is compiling 
general statistics as to social and economic associations in Italy. With this 
object it has already diculated a special form of questions, aski^ the 
name of a given society, its site and address, data as to its constitution 
— whether legal or merel}* actual —, the number of its members (including 
those imder arms), its collective property on 31 December 1915, its re¬ 
ceipts in 1915, the assessment of members, the assessments or premiums 
received in 1915, its expenses in 1913. 

Societies of the following categories are the objects of the enquiry: 
mutual aid societies, mutual insurance societies (of live stock and against 
fire and hail), agricultural unions for collective purchase, consumers' co-op¬ 
erative societies, labour and producing co-operative societies, co-operative 
societies for agriculture and collective letting and for building popular 
dwellings, and trade organizations (including offices of labour and secre¬ 
tariats of the people and of emigration). 

Xational federations adhering to the Union have also been invited to 
supjdy data relative to 1915 or of later date, in order that a complete pic¬ 
ture of Catholic economic organization may be obtained. In due time we 
will show the chief conclusions drawn from these important statistics. 


RUSSIA. 


I, CO-OPERATIVE SUPPI,Y AND PRODUCTION OP AGRICUETURAE 3^LACHINES. 

1} Koba.'ibB. (Kova! V. D ): Co-ofbratxve TitAX>£iN Agricultural Macegqtes in !>Ia- 
iiniHa BT* ce.TLeKOMT> XosaScTB'b {The Machine in Agnculture) N». 1, Kiev, 15 
January 1916; 

2) M. (Dechevoj M): The Agsiculturu. Machete rsnusTRy in Russia, %bid : 
Nos. 10 and ii, 31 May and 15 June 1916; 

3) ^C“Oj M. (D-oj M.): The Dissemination of Agbicdltdsal Machines and IMpLESiENTS 

BY Co-OFBRATXVE CREDIT, ibid Nos. 14 and 15-16, 15 August and i and 30 September 
1916 • 

The collective supply of agricultaral machines and implements in Rus¬ 
sia is now ctneSy undertaken by the co-operative credit unions, who have 
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been empowered by a statute of 1895, having reference to 1905, to conduct 
such enterprise. The number of co-operative credit unions who take upon 
themselves the task of providing agricultural machines for the rural popu¬ 
lation increases year b5’’ 3’^ear, as does the sum of mone\" which thejr thus 
employ. These facts appear from the following table : 


Year 

Number of Co-operati\e 
Supply Assoaations 

Sums thev spend on bu>ing 
Agricultural Machines 

1910. 


1 

3,200,000 roubles 

1911. 

— 

1 4,900,000 

Z912.. 

1,638 

1 6,346,000 

1913., 

2,457 

’ 9,638,000 

.. 

ctica 3,000 

1.^,000,000 ’* 


I/ast year co-operative supply was responsible for 10.8 per cent, of 
the whole trade in machines. 

The sums which the co-operative unions lend to their members for the 
purchase of agricultural machines vary in amount. According to an en¬ 
quiry made b}’* the Distribution ot Agricultural Machines the following sums 
were lent with this object in 1912 by- the co-operative credit unions and the 
savings and loan funds to their members: 

by 7,754 co-operative credit unions. - 8,635,921 roubles (i) 

» 1*558 savings and loan funds. . . 3 029,850 » 


in all. . . 11,665,771 


Of the 3,000 co-operative unions (20 per cent, of all the credit unions), 
which in 1914 undertook the suppty of agricultural machines, only^ 723 
were combined in the deven following federations of co-operative unions; 


(i) I loiible of gold s= about 2s i % if at p2r. 
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Name 

Year ' 
ot ' 

Foimdation 1 

1 

1 Number 
of i 

Co-operatxve 

1 Unions 

1 combined 

1 Sums spent on 

1 Agricultural 

1 Siachines 

1. 

ot Kiev. 

1907 

IQO 

140,000 rout 

2. 

Jekalerinbtirsr. 

1907 

74 

333.76° » 

3 - 

MLlitt*pol. 

1903 

34 

79,484 » 

4 * 

Berdjandk ... . 

1 

25 

55,690 » 

5 - 

Ttr-k. 

I9II 

S6 

10,438 . 

ft. 

Nikolaicv. 

iyi 5 

0 

— 

7 * 

jLkaltrino-la’. 

1911 ’ 

‘ 60 

1 20,012 » 

b 

N:jni-Novgoro 1 . 

’ lOII 

106 

26,829 >» 

Q. 

Kubanj. 

1 1911 1 

23 , 

59,378 

xo. 

Zlatfuet . - . 

1911 

=0 1 

93,747 »> 

II, 

I>iis;o»ltiTin?k. 

1907 j 

27 1 

73,959 > 


Q75,i97 roubles 


The co-operative supply of agricultural machines has developed most 
importantly in the east in the federations of Jdkateiinburg and Zlatoust, 
and in the south in the federation of Kiev. The amount of the sums spent 
on agricultural machines is not alway directly related to the number of 
single co-operative unions which a federation combines, a circumstance to 
be explained by the fact that unfederated co-operative unions also supply 
their demand for agricultural machines by availing themselves of the ser- 
\ices of the federations as central purchasing organizations. This practice 
becomes increasingly prevalent as the co-operative instinct grows and the 
co-operative unions spread. In 1914 the co-operative federations were 
responsible for se%"en per cent, of all the co-operative supply of agricultural 
iiiachine«5. All signs point to a very notable increase of this percentage 
in the near future ; for the whole course of co-operative supply tends indubi¬ 
tably to the formation of co-operative federations and thus assures the 
fruitful development of the co-operative suppl5" of agricultural machines. 
It is sjTnptomatic in the case of several federations — those of Kiev, Je- 
katerinburg, Tersk, Nijni-Novgorod and Kubanj •— that they are not content 
merely to supply machines, but wi^ also to teach the scientific use of 
these, after thej' have come into the hands of the peasants, and thus to bring 
about good methods of farming. To this end they engage agricultural 
experts, set up stations where advice may be had as to agriculture, initiate 
co-operative unions for machines and so forth; all of which measures are 
calculated, like the machines themselves, to intensify and improve agricul¬ 
ture on the peasants' farms. 

An efEort which is now being made by the co-operative unions to gitn 
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at the production of machines themselves may hold much promise for the 
future ; for the import from foreign countries of machines, on which annual¬ 
ly a sum of 63,800,000 roubles was expended, has been almost stopped. 
The co-operative federations in Jdrateiinburg and Melitol should be 
mentioned in this connection as pioneers. They have already worked 
out plans for establishing machine factories which have the necessary 
strong backing. A co-operative factory which turns out 1,000 corn-winnow¬ 
ing machines a year is now at work in Mditopol. In view of the present 
large demand for machines it may be taken as certain that this factory- 
will soon be followed by others. 


2. 3kIUTUAl, CREDIT SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA ON i JUI,Y 1915 Obo;!i;i» Ba.^aHCOBTb 
O-BmecTB-B Baammaro Kpe;uiTa bb Poecin na i iioaa 1915 

ro^^a. — MnuncTepcTBO OnHaHCOBt. (Il5«;taHie Oco6eHHori KaHue-iapin no 
Kpe;DCnTHOii HaCTii) {Cdleckon of Stmmanzed Financial Statements of the Mutual 
Cl edit Societies opeiating m Russia, shoik^ng their Condition on i July 1915) Special Office 
for Credit Business, Petrograd, P P Sojkin, 1916 (folio) 39 pp. 

We take the following most prominent data from the half yearly 
report, based on figures, which has been issued by the special office 
for providing credit of the Ministry of Finance, as to the position and acti¬ 
vity of existing credit societies on i July 1915. 

The credit societies w^hich vrere modelled on the Brussels " Union de 
ciedit " in Petrograd in 1864, and of which the first fifty years of life were 
honoured at the appropriate time in our Review' (i), numbered 1,179 in all 
the Russian State on i July 1915. Thirty-one of them were in Petrograd, 
ei^t in Moscow, about 170 in the capital towns of governments and provinces, 
and 970 in those of districts and in small countr}- places. Thdr existence 
in the last named — the circumstance that these societies are found 
even in small market towns — has particular interest for us ; for thus they 
enter into business relations with the rural population, w'ho are able to 
sedk credit from them. The existing credit societies hav'e by the law of 
II May 1898 been empowered to accept promissory notes secured by land 
and in this way to make short-term credit accessible to farmers. Excep¬ 
tionally and with the permission of the Minister of Finance they may give 
credit not only to their own members, most of whom are tradespeople and 
small manufacturers, but also to the rural communities and the peasants* 
co-operative societies. 

Of the 1,179 societies 1,039 published their reports punctuallv'. The 
other 140, of w'hich some have their spheres in teriitor3' now hdd by the 
enemy and some have been abandoned, have partially discharged their 
functions but thev' could not intimate what results they had obtained on i 
July 1915. 


(i) See Inteinahonal Rtvuuu of Agriculiuie December 1914. 
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The number of ■members enrolled by these societies amounted to 566,182. 
The societies in the principal towns had of course the largest member¬ 
ship : in the First Society of Petrograd there were 8,137 members, in the 
society’ of the district zemstvo of Petrograd 5»824, in the Society of Trades¬ 
men of Moscow 3,390, in the First Society of Odessa 5,477 and in the 
First Society of Riga 3.576. The smallest membership — thirty-six — was 
^hown by the society of Golodaev in the Don district. 

The societies and their membership were distributed as follows in 
the tiifferent territories: 



Name of Segbii 

Kuinber 
of Societies 

!^Iembei^p 

I. 

Northern. 

77 

52,662 

■7^ 

Moscow manufacturers. 

27 

13.541 

7 

Central farmers. 

43 

17.794 

4 - 

On and beyond the Volga .... 

65 

33.7^0 

5 - 

WTiite Russia and Tithuania . . . 

79 

26,563 

b. 

Tittle and South Western Russia. 

244 

140.033 

7 * 

Region of Southern Steppes . . . 

2 ^ 

163,862 

8. 

Kankasas. 

136 

63,998 

9 * 

Siberia. 

30 

12,805 

10. 

Central Asia. 

18 

5.883 

II. 

Baltic Provinces.. 

49 

26,395 

12. 

Kingdom of Poland. 

23 

9,926 


• Total . . , 

1.039 

566,182 


As can be seen the majority of existing credit societies, and those hav¬ 
ing the largest membership, are scattered over Tittle Russia and the south 
and south western part of the State, that is over the districts which are 
noted as providing com to Europe — the governments of Poltova, Tcher- 
nigoS, Kiev, Bessarabia, Tauiia and Podolia. 

The capital of the societies amounted to 144,268,000 roubles 
115,791.000 roubles constituting the working capital, 15,579,000 roubles 
the reserve funds, and 12,898,000 roubles special capital. The capital of 
the First Petrograd Credit Society was 4,644,000 roubles, that of the 
Second Petrograd Society 4,327,000 roubles, and that of the Moscow 
Tradesmen 5,259,000 roubles. Their deposits reached 586,738,000 roubles, 
188,615,000 roubles being withdrawable after notice had been given, and 
398,123,000 — which was on current account — without notice. Thdr 
loans amounted to 106,318.000 roubles. 

Discount bdng the chief business of the existing credit societies, 
493 » 727 »ooo roubles under the head of exchange was more than half 
the whole sum on the credit ade of their accounts. They lent 115,960,000 
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roubles on paper securities; 35,526,000 roubles on merchandise and certi¬ 
ficates of merchandise; and 71,015,000 roubles on real estate, of which 
5^575iOOO roubles was lent on promissory^ notes secured by land. The 
value of the paper securities was entered in the books as 23,918,000 roubles. 

These few leading facts are enough briefly to indicate the position and 
the activity of the existing credit societies on i July 1915. Their signifi¬ 
cance, as r^ards their methods and the operations they conduct, is for the 
most part local. 


UISIITBD STATES 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ]VL\RKETING OF EIVE STOCK IN WISCONSIN —R M Orchard 
in The Banker^Farmer, Vol III, No. 7, June 1916 Champaign (Illinois) 

Farmers" associations for the marketing of live stock in the United 
States now number about 500 and have had some excellent results. 

The Muscoda Farmers* Shipping " Association may be taken to be 
tj’pical of organizations of this kind in Wisconsin Its members are a group 
of farmers who have agreed among themselves to market their live stock 
together. In November 1913 they came together and chose a president, a 
secretary-treasurer or manager, and a yard man. 

A farmei desiring to sell by the medium of the association gives a 
list of his stock to the manager, who keeps a register of the names of as¬ 
sociated farmers, the number and kind of animals they have to market, 
and the approximate weights of these. When the manager sees from his 
register that he has a truckload of hogs, cattle or sheep ready to be marketed 
he engages a truck from the railway company by tdephone for a particular 
day; and’then, also by telephone, instructs the farmers to deliver their 
stock in time. On the appointed day it is received, weighed and marked 
by the yard man, who keeps a list of it and of the owners, weights and marks. 
The animals are then loaded and sent to Chicago orMwaukee, according to 
their number and quality. On the same day the manager sends to the com¬ 
mission house, which will dispose of the stock in the central market, an in¬ 
voice in which the names of the owners and the weights and marks of the 
animals are indicated. When the tiuck reaches the central market it is 
unloaded and the animals are fed and watered. If they are cattle they are 
then sorted according to their owners ; if they are hogs it is coubidered more 
profitable to grade them according to quality. The animals are afterwards 
weighed and sold; and the commission agent to whom they have been con¬ 
signed pays, on the very day of the sale, the money due for them into the 
account which the Shipping ” Association has at a bank. He afterwards 
makes a report of the sale to the manager of the association, stating the costs 
of freight, yard accommodation insurance and food, as well as the amount 
of the commission, aU of which have been deducted from the gross price. 
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On receiving this statement the manager in his turn draws up a report set¬ 
ting forth theweight of the animals before their joumej" and at the central 
market, the price obtained at the central market for ^ the stock and for 
that of individual ownerb,the individual's share of expenses on the journey 
and at the market the commission charged by the association and the share 
of this falling on indi^dduals. He then prepares a statement and draws a 
cheque for each individual owner. 

The charge for feeding the animals on their journey is based on the num¬ 
ber loaded in a truck and the amount of food given them. For hogs the 
usual charge is from five to eight cents a head. The commission charged by 
the association to cover expenses and form a small reserve fund is three per 
cent, on the price of cattle and hogs and 15 cents a head on calves. A 
farmer not a member of the association may market his stock by its means 
if he pa3’ a commission of 5 per cent, on the price of cattle and hogs and 
25 cents a head on calves. 

The sums thus received pay the manager's salary and the wages of 
the yard man and his helpers and cover any losses incurred hy the death or 
depreciation of animals during their journey. Thus it may be said that bj" 
exacting from the owners a small premium the association insures the 
live stock against the risks of transport. 

In 1915 the association sent out 56 truckloads of stock, as against 
43 in the previous year; and 135 farmers availed themselves of its services. 
Precise figures cannot be given as to the amount of extra profit which the 
farmers derive from such co-operative marketing but it mav" be estimated 
approximately at from 5 to 23 per cent. This extra profit might however 
become a loss if the manager did not watch the market very closel5\ 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 

THE PRINaPAE FEDERATION OF SOCTETIES 
FOR THE INSURANCE OF CATTLE IN EAST PRUSSIA. 


SOURCES: 

Hastens, Administralor: Vom«Hauptverbande Ostpreiissischei Vieliversicherungs-vereme. 
Berichte fur IQ14 imd 1915 {ThePfincipal Federation of EastPtusstan Societies foi the In¬ 
surance of Cattle: Reports tor 1914 and 1915)- Georsitne, nos. 65-66, 69-70 and 77-78 of 14 
and 28 August and 25 September 19x5 and nos. 39-40 and 41-42 of 15 and 20 Hay 19x6, 
Koenigsbcrg. 


§ I, General report of ACTi\TTy in 1914 and 1915. 

The federation was definitely founded on ii November 1913 by the 
union of sixteen societies, and after having freed itself from the guardian¬ 
ship of the Chamber of Agriculture it reached the important position of 
an independent enterprise, deriving profits from its reinsurance fund and 
the subsidies allotted to it by the Chamber of Agriculture and the province^ 
in the form of sums assigned to administrative ends. 

It was obliged at the banning of the war to limit to the transaction of 
current business its federal activity but this could resume its former course 
from 15 December 1914. In the first year of its existence the federation 
did no more than extend insurance within the territory of the province, prin- 
dpally by founding new societies in favour of which it pursued an energetic 
propaganda. But since the war continued, the following year — 1915 — 
could not but be devoted to an effort to maintain the status quo and to re¬ 
conquer lost ground. This was why the federation was obliged to confine 
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itself to seconding, by its actions and b}* support in the form of advice, the 
federated societies and to reinforcing their interior organization. The res¬ 
toration of societies ^hich had not been able to survive the crisis had also 
to be secured. 

Alread}’ small proprietors were represented as well as agricultural la- 
boiurers, the betterment of whose peculiar economic conditions is one of the 
first tasks of local societies for the insuranc^^ of cattle. 

The large landowners tended to form societies among their employees 
and cause the small local agriculturists to adhere to these They adhered 
to them themselves because they wished to encourage their development; 
they assumed the duties necessary to their conduct and showed their in¬ 
terest in them on ever\ occasion The need for insuring the cattle of the 
employees of large estates, and the profit the emploj’er derived trom such 
insurance, were increasingly recognized. 

The principal efforts of the federation were towards generalizing its 
own scope. But among the old sodetie*? of the produce more difficulty was 
encountered th'in in district*^ where bocieties were freshly" founded: the old 
sodeties very generally looked upon the federation as an enterprise hadng 
a compulsory’ character and endosing the seeds of a greater or less restriction 
of liberty A meeting of insurance societies had the effect of dissipating 
these prejudices; and made clear the prindples on which were based the 
terms of affiliation and the consequence of the measures which facilitated 
the decision to affiliate. 

Since the Minister of x\griculture attached particular importance to 
the msurance ot pigs, the federation undertook enquiries into the scope such 
insurance wvjuld have and the question of whether or not it would suppb’ 
a need. If the federation should extend its activity to this branch of insur¬ 
ance it proposes to keep its risks entireh’ sei^arate, that is to differentiate 
cattle and pig insurance because the latter is attended with very serious risks, 
especiall}’ in East Prussia. Consequenth’ a part of the reserve fund — 
10 ooo marks ii) — has alread}’ been earmarked for pig insurance 

In spite of it« comparatively small number of members the federation 
believed itself able to do without larger guarantees, and therefore rejected 
for the time a scheme cherished by the province of Brandenburg of group¬ 
ing provinces in one vast Reinsurance Federation. This scheme embraced 
East Prussia and Silesia in addition to Brandenburg. 

The federation s technique of insurance has been tested in the past 
years. It tends to secure within the federation equal losses or compensa¬ 
tion for losses, the favourable conditions with regard to losses which ob¬ 
tain in some societies compensating for such as are less favourable in others. 

If losses indirectly due to the war be left out of account although 
the period which has passed may be considered normal as regards casualties 
among the live stock — it mayr be concluded that succeeding years will see 
this system of compensation realized, even if important casualties should 


(i) I mark « about n * 4 rf at par 
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occur, and that after the first period of insurance — that is at the end of 
five years — the system will have been entirely tested. 

Having completely covered its costs of foundation the federation could 
keep its reinsurance fund of 64,616.99 marks intact; and was thus able to 
participate to the extent of 40,000 marks in the fourth war loan. 


§ 2. Statistical data as to business done in 1914 and 1913. 


The following figures resume the statistics for twenty-eight and thirty- 
one cattle insurance societies, on 31 December 1914 and 31 December 

1915: 




1914 

1915 

Number of members . 


z,oo9 

031 

Number of insured animals . 


1,202 

1,082 

Insured sum : 




a) total sum . 


3031O64 

369,649 

b) average for one animal . 

>» 

327 

342 

I>remiums; 




a) total sum: . 


6,384.61 

7,018.03 

6) i^ercentage of insured sum . 


2 ®o 

2 % 

Casualties : 




a) indemnities: 




total number. 

tt 

32 

39 

relatively to numbei of insuied animals 

ft 

32.66 % 

33.60 % 

b) slaughtered animals:. 

” 

25 

20 

c) indemnities in terms ofpercent^e . - 


80% 

80% 

d) gross indemnities . 

»* 

8,152.50 

9,686.90 

e) piofits from slaughtered animals: 




total sum . 

»» 

3,233.75 

3,265.85 

percentage of insured sum . 

»> 

24.73 

3304 

/) net indemnities . 


5,958.75 

6,421 05 

Costs of veterinaiy attendance :. 

>1 

1.57 % 

1.74 % 

a) total costs: . 

>1 

700.78 

569.50 

&) percentage of insured sum: . 

ft 

0.18 % 

O.IO % 

Costs of Administration: 




a) total sum :. 

ft 

189.69 

88.83 

6 ) percentage of insured sum . 

It 

0.05 % 

0.02 % 
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1914 


1915 

Snm hel<i: 

7 total sam .. 

3*1+5.43 


3*517 41 

*' pcrctjtagc of insured sum . . . 

0.80 ^ 


0 95 

Pcticit : 

j total ‘^um: . 

3,iS5 19 


2,31917 

b, sliarc of fedeiaiitm 5':. 

2,54s 10 


i,S 55 37 

c) shaie of societies. 

” 637 09 


463.So 

Causes of casualtits: 

i, accidents:. 

. 5 = 16 ^ 

6 

= 15.3^5 

parturition:. 

- — 2 Z ^ i 

4 

= 10.26 

fj pulmonarv atfection^. 

. — -- 

3 

= 7.69 

Tubwiculotfis:. 

^ 10 Op 

3 

= 7.69 

a, ojnseimtut on aphthous fevtr . . 

. 3 = !> 

2 

== 3.1^ 

t all; ciione of the circulation : . . 

2 = 0 


= 5.13 

r( metcoriration. 

2 = 0 ''o 

— 

— 

Ffiraua bodits: 

A^ectiuns ot the btcnnach and inteblines 

— — 


~ 23 oS 

gI other internal disease^:. 

• 7 — 22 ^ 3 

9 

= 23 08 

74 other external diseases:. 

, — — 

— 


li unknown causes. 

H 

II 

^0 

— 


Total number of dead animals . 

. 32 = 100 »o 

39 

— 100.00 


Scope: 

On 31 December 1914 the federation comprised thirty-four societies, 
of which tweut^’-eight were active, had 1,009 members and insured 
1,203 cattle for a total sum of 393,064 marks. Of these twent^^-eight 
societies only five were of old foundation and had adhered to the federation ; 
twenty-three had been founded by it. The war prevented six societies 

— having 105 members, 148 cattle to insure and an insured sum of 48,000 
marks — from becoming active. 

On 31 December 1915 federation comprised thirty-five societies 
of which tw-enty-six were active, among them the three new societies of 
Althof-Insterburg, Deubben and Geierswalde. 

Of the other societies two, those of Sieslack and Monczen, resumed on 
I January 1916 the activity which they had been obliged to interrupt in 
consequence of the war; and three societies, also obliged to suspend business 

— those of Gerkichnen, Prostken and Kakowen —, as well as two new soci¬ 
eties — of Augustpdnen and Enzuhnen —-, will probably have had part in the 
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Operations of 1916. Two other societies were founded at the end of IQ15 
(Bledan and Schwanis) and these also became active on i January. The 
twenty-six active societies comprise altogether 931 members and 1,082 
heads of cattle insured for 369,649 marks. These figures show retrogress¬ 
ion in comparison with those for the previous y^ear (1914) ; but it is right 
to note the difference in this respect between the movement of business 
within the societies during the year, and the total cessation of the activity 
of societies full3’ active in the previous 3"ear. In the case of the former the 
reduction in the number of members was one ot only thirtj'-one, that of ani¬ 
mals was of forty-five and that of the insured sum 4,875 marks. As of 
these forty-five heads of cattle indemnities were paid for thirt^r-nine the re¬ 
trogression should be expressed as one onl3r of six. In the second case, in 
which we include societies not ^^et active and those which had ceased to 
be so since the preceding 3^ear, the retrogression is certainly' very marked, 
the reduction being one of 150 members, 211 heads of cattle and 33,400 
marks. 

The difference between the number of members and of heads of cattle 
shows that it is not onl^” owners of single cows—for whom this organization 
was especially’ intended -- who have adhered to the various societies The 
statistics allow the further conclusion that small societies, insuring only" 
twelve, fifteen or eighteen heads of cattle, have been founded. The princi¬ 
ple of admitting small societies, on which the federation rests, has entirely 
withstood proof. 

The federation has adopted an important principle — that namely 
which obliges members to injure with their societies all the cattle they’ 
possess on the land within the society's sphere, of course in the measure in 
which the animals allow’ of insurance. Although this rule is not alway’s easy’ 
to apply, and is often an obstacle to the foundation of new sodeties and espe- 
dally to the adherence of existing sodeties insuring cattle, the federation 
judges it necessary’’ not to depart from it because only’ its unerring and in¬ 
flexible obser\’ation can ensure to the small landowners all the advantage 
which insurance is capable of affording them. 

Insured Value: 

The total sum insured was 393,064 marks in 1914, that is 327 marks 
per insured animal which gives a reasonable standard. The same may be 
said of 1915 when “this average was 342 marks It is however to be antici¬ 
pated that it will be much raised owing to the increase in the price of ca+tle. 
We here touch on a question as to which it is not alway’S easy’ to give weight 
to the federation’s prindple in the model by-laws of the societies 

On “the one hand live stock must not be insured above its value lest too 
great risks be assumed; on the other it must not be insured irfo- its value 
if it be desired to give to the insurer real help which will allow him, if a 
casualty occur, to procure an animal to take the place of that lost. The 
case of undei-insurance is met wdth most frequen’tly: people tend to insure 
their beasts below their value because they are unwilling to pay a premium 
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which seems to them excessive before they are face to face with the dreaded 
occurrence of a casua]t3\ It’s this state of mind which it is attempted to 
combat. 

The federation makes a point of the insurance of cattle up to their full 
value, even when this has been increased, because only thus can the eco¬ 
nomic aim be full}" realized. 

Premiimis: 

Tw"o per cent, has generally been exacted during the first period of 
insurance. This rate has been universally applied to newly founded societies, 
but in the case of old societies already adherent to the federation it has 
been possible from the beginning to charge a lower rate. 

It is probable that after the first period and at the end of each succeed¬ 
ing one the level of premiums will be quite different in the different soci¬ 
eties : it \-aries according to the measure in which the societies have had to 
bring the federation under contribution during the past period of insurance. 
The societies which, thanks to good farming, have gone only a very 
little beyond that normal rate of casualties for which the federation 
compensates to the extent of four fifths, or have had no casualties at aU 
to register, can count on a reduction of the premium bringing it below 
two per cent. On the other hand those which have not been able to 
make up for the various years during which they went beyond the normal 
rate, by economies in other years during which they did not reach it, 
mi^st face the prospect of increased premiums in the succeeding period of 
insurance 

Casitalfies “ 

In 1915 indemnities were paid for thirty-nine animals, that is 3.60 per 
cent, of the total number insured, as against thfrty-two or 2.66 per cent, in 
1914. Of these thirty-nine animals twenty were slaughtered. The gross 
sum of the indemuities was 9,686.90 marks or 80 per cent, of the insured 
value. The sum realized for the slaughtered animals was 3.265.85 marks 
or 33.04 per cent, of the gross amount of indemnities, the net amount of 
these being therefore onl}' 6.^21.05 marks or 1.74 per cent, of the total 
value insured. 

In this connection it should be stated that the percentage of the gross 
sum of indemnities realized from the slaughtered aniTnals was much higher 
than in the preceding year — 33.04 as against 24.72 per cent. It is suscep¬ 
tible however of a yet greater rise in value. 

Experience shows generally that during a quinquennial period an 
insurance society has one or two good years in which it does not even reach the 
normal levd of casualities, two medium years in which it receives only a 
little more than the sum which it has to pay out in indemnities, and one 
or two bad years in which indemnities much surpass the amount of premiums. 
The differences in the proportion of the profit from enforced daugh- 
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tering to the total smii of indemnities are sometimes so great that they 
cannot be explained only by the varying quality of the meat sold: thev are 
due to the diversity" of the causes leading to the animal's death but they 
give rise to a certain doubt as to the skill 'with which some societies conduct 
commercial transactions. 

It is true that some districts have stiH to submit to the knacker's 
exclusive right to the carcase for wrhich, as a rule, he pays a very small 
indemnity or none at all. The federation however does aU it can to stimulate 
the societies to obtain the maximum profits from slaughtered animals, 
in order thus to reduce total losses to the strict minimum. 

Costs of Veterinarv Attendance: 

These amounted in 1915 to 569.50 marks or o.io per cent, of the round 
sum insured. 

In comparison with 1914, in which 700 78 marks or 0.18 per cent, was 
spent under this head, they had certainl\" diminished; but this should not 
lead to the conclusion that most veterinaiy- surgeons in discharging their 
duties obsen^ed the precepts of general interest which are at the basis of 
the activity of the insurance societies. The diminution is to be ascribed 
to the fact that veterinary surgeons were summoned less frequently, for 
the good reason that they were not to be found everyw^here where they were 
wnnted. 

Conditions resultant on the war — the generally inferior quality of 
Hve stock — produced a conviction that in regard to the question of risks the 
introduction of a compulsory veterinary examination is absolutely necessary. 
Unfortunately’ this measure would in many cases be a dead letter, for in 
numerous if not in all districts no veterinary surgeon is available, so that 
insurance which provided for the compulsory’ examination would be im¬ 
practicable. WTiere a veterinary^ surgeon is to be had his services would 
involve the societies in a large additional expense. It was necessary’ there¬ 
fore to give up the project of making the compulsory’ examination general, 
merely exhorting the societies to exercise the greatest caution when there 
was question of their accepting new’ animals for insurance. 

Costs oi Administiation: 

Like the costs of veterinary attendance those of administration form 
a part of the expenses which, if losses keep within their normal limit of 
70 per cent., ought to be covered by receipts; and they should naturally’, in 
the interest of the societies, be kept as low as possible. Their total sum — 
88.83 marks or 0.02 per cent, of the whole insured value — showrs a decrease 
as compared with 1914 when such percentage was 0.05. This item of the 
societies' expenditure will in the future be perceptibly’ increased: for hith¬ 
erto the societies have not had to send representatives to large meetings, 
paying their travelling expenses ; and they will have gradually to increase 
their stock of printed matter, with which the federation initially^ provided 
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them, free of cost. The condition necessary" to keeping administrative costs 
as low as jiossible is that of gratuitons service. 

The society’ has been preserved in a good condition financially because 
the year i<)i5 allowed the principle of compensatory losses — which, as we 
have seen, is fundamental to the federation — again to be observed. This 
result is due, it is true, to the grant of a sum of looo marks by the “ Notstands- 
fonds ” of East Prussia, as indemnity’* for losses indirectly caused by the 
war and to the effect of the subsidies accorded by the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture in aid of the societies in embarrassed drcumstances. For this 
object the federation receives an annual grant of 3,000 marks. But dur¬ 
ing these two years the whole of this amount has not been used, and it 
has been possible to pay the sum so saved into 3. relict fund, vphichis intend¬ 
ed to allow aid to be given at the end of the period of insurance to soci¬ 
eties then in the debt of the federation for advances. In this way these so¬ 
cieties wiU not have to raise their premiums payable in the succeeding pe¬ 
riod in order to redeem the debts thus incurred. A request made to the 
mini.<ter for fixed financial support, which would allow costs of administra¬ 
tion and former printing costs to be met, was however not granted. 

Causes ot C/isitalites : 

In this respect 1915 showed improvement as compared writh 1914. 
The societies can have no influence except as regards casualties caused by 
accidents, difficult parturition and the swallowing of foreign bodies. The 
accidents have certainly increased in number by one; but the casualties 
consequent on parturition have diminished by three, those consequent 
on tuberculosis by two and those consequent on aphthous fever by 
one. By putting into exeaition its plan of adopting the method recognized 
by the State, as being the best for the fight against tuberculosis and that 
which tho«ie interested can themselves follow, the federation will reduce 
the ill effects of this devastating disease on the total sum of losses. 

But this plan cannot be put into execution before the return of normal 
ciraimstancs. 

The federation can also exercise a certain influence in favour of the re¬ 
duction of casualties consequent on accidents and it will not fail to do so. 
The accidents are usually due to the carelessness if not to another fault 
of the insurer. The federation devotes much attention to a revision, as 
compltfte and extensive as possible, of all the rules concerning its rigorous 
inspection of the care given to animals and of the manner in which they are 
lodged and fed. 

Diseases of the digestive organs (intestinal tumours, appendicitis, 
tested intestines, obstructions, digestive troubles) were responsible for 
nine casualtis in 1915 — a very large number, perhaps explained by the 
bad quality of the forage harvest. Among other internal diseases occur 
cardiac affections, dropsy, affections of the matrix, inflammation of the 
spinal cord, fistulae of the salivary glands, and blood poisoning. 
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Financial Position. Number of Casualties beyond the Normal Limit, 
Compensation for Risks {the ** firth ”): 

The total expenditure of the societies under the head of casualties, 
costs of veterinary attendance and costs of administration — premiums paid 
to the federation being included —, amounted — when the receipts from 
premiums paid to the societies, the slaughtering of animals and the minis- 
terial subsidies left over for 1915 had been deducted — to a sum of 2,319.17 
marks (3,185 18 marks in 1914); and in this outlay the federation participated 
to the extent of four fifths, or 1,855.37 marks (2,548.10 in 1914), and the 
societies to that of one fifth or 463 80 marks (637.09 in 1914). The federa¬ 
tion has not yet had to exercise its right, coiiferred on it by the by-laws, 
to make societies, which have had to pay extraordinarily high indemnities 
owing to bad farming, partidpate in payment for the excessive casualties 
to the extent of two fifths. 

The total stun advanced by the federation to the sodeties during the 
five years for which the period of insurance lasts is covered by the sod¬ 
eties' reserves If they have no reserves — that is if every year thdr number 
of casualties be above the normal —, or if thdr reserves be insufSdent — 
that is if thdr bad yeais have been more frequent than their good —, they 
are not bound to make special pa3'ments to cover the federation's advances. 
They have recourse to an exponent less felt by thdr members, namdy 
they increase the premiums for the next period of insurance. The amount 
which a sodety poys to the federation is thus augmented, and hftle bv Utile 
the debt contracted with the federation is redeemed by payments spread 
over five years and not by a single payment. 

The proportion in which the premium is incieased varies naturally 
with the size of the debt. In view of the ministerial aid given to the less 
wealth^’ sodeties, which have had to suffer particularly bad years through 
no fault of their own, this debt diould never reach an exorbitant levd, 
and there should be question only of a fraction added to the percentage 
payable as premium and of the payment of pfennigs (i) by the insurers. There 
are federations of which some sodeties have been able to reduce to 0.85 per 
cent, the rate of their premiums which was at first 2 per cent. The respon¬ 
sibility of sodeties for casualties surpassing the normal limit shows that they 
are no longer interested in the economical management of common funds. 
Precaution is justified; for if the federation placed itself in a position to pa3r 
for all casualties surpassing the normal limit the sodeties might easilj' 
adopt such methods of administration that prudence and thrift would be 
the least of their cares. The largest reserve fund would be unable to hold 
out for long. To compensate for ri^s with the premiums of the various 
sodeties and within the federation is to give to the technique of insurance 
its one and only firm basis. It may be noted in this connection that the ex¬ 
cess of casualties over the normal limit is influenced, in the sodeties and con- 


(i) z pfeouig = 01 mark. 


4 
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sequently in the federation, bv the fact that ministerial aid is given to so¬ 
cieties ha\nng to face financial difficulties. 

The total sutr held by the societies was 3,517.41 marks in I9i5,"that is 
0.95 per cent, of the insured value, and shows progress as compared with 
1914 when it was 3,143,43 marks and 0.80 per cent, of the insured value. 
CWy four societies are in debt to the federation and they are so to no impor¬ 
tant extent. All the others have reserve fimds: some very small — 6.33 
marks, other as much as 334.86 marks. 

It should be mentioned that, contrary to its first intention of calling 
in advances only at the end of the period of insurance, the federation has 
decided, in order to avoid the consequent los ^ of interest, to ask the societies 
for repayment in future as soon as better times have brought them excess 
profits and made it possible for them to think of a repayment, however gra¬ 
dual, of their debts. 



ITALY. 


THE MUTUAE FUNDS FOR INSURANCE AGAINST THE ACOD^TS 

OF agricueture. 


SOTJRCES: 

Ferrari (Prof. Prospero) I/*assiciiiazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro in agricoltnra (In¬ 
surance against the accidents of agricultural labour), Rome, 1914. 

ATn DEL CoNGRESSO PER LB MuTDE lOTORTDNi stJL LAVORO, con statuti e istiuzioni per la 
costituzione di casse mutue infortuni bul lavoro (Proceedings of the Congress of the Mu¬ 
tual Societies for the Accidents of labour, with statutes and instructions for the consti¬ 
tution ot mutual funds for the acadents of labour). Milan, 19 February 1911 National 
Committee of Agrarian Mutuality. Milan, Arti Grafiche, zqix. 

Statutes and Reports of the vaiuous Mutual Funds in Italy 


A recent vote of the general council of the IsUttUo nazioncHe per la 
midtiMlitcL agraria^ that the government might present to the chamber 
as soon as possible the scheme for a law which would extend compulsory 
insurance against the accidents of labour to fiddworkers (i), has revived 
in Italy the discussion of this important problem which for long years 


(i) See in this connection, ha AXuUtahtd Agtaria^ the organ of the Istituio Nasiopole per 
la MutualiiA Agrarta, Rome, no 2\, ^0 Scptembei zqi 6 Recentl3' the General labour Confe¬ 
rence resolved as follows • “ The directing council of the General labour Conference will reaf¬ 
firm the preceding votes as to the necessity for that comprehensive insurance of labourers 
against sickness, disablement and old age which will complete the insurance against accidents. 
It will press the government to promulgate the promised law as to the accidents of agriculture, 
taking into account the principal requests which the organizations have made fipm time to 
time namely: 

a) xhat the insurance be compulsory and protect without distinction all tillers of the soil 
and farm labourers, induding small labourer-proprietors. 

b) that the right of agricultural labourers to insure against temporary disablement be 
recognized; 

c) that insurance be entrusted to the compulsory mixed unions, their function being 
completed by the insurance of the National Accidents’ Fund * 

d) that simultaneously with the piomulgation of the law as to the accidents of agricul¬ 
ture more equal representation be given to labourers, on the council and committee of the 
National Accidents’ Fund. 
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has awaited a statutory solution (i). Pending legislation some pro¬ 
prietors and directors of agriculture have long provided spontaneoudy 
for the insurance of fiddworkers, having united for such end in spedd 
mutual societies. There are six of these: one at Vercdli which had the 
merit of being the pioneer in 1902, and the others at Florence, Mi¬ 
lan, Turin, Bologna and Rome. Today when the question is again being 
mooted we think it useful to give some data as to their organization and that 
of societies of other kinds which do business in the same branch of insurance. 
We will thus show the manner in whidh private initiative has been able in 
Italy to face and to overcome difficulties both ingenioudy and economi¬ 
cally, in the absence of an organic law, and wfll show also the difficulty of 
the problem. 


I. The inTTUAE fund of verceixi. 

It was the Associazione fra gli Agricoltori dd Vercelhse (2) whidh in 
1902 took the initiative in Italy in organizing insurance against the acci¬ 
dents of agriculture, even before in 1903 that law (29 June 1903, no. 243) had 
been promulgated w'hich compds insurance in the case of several kinds of 
agricultural labour (threshing by machine, felling in woods, work done 
with the hdp of motors, etc). The Associazione instituted the Mutual Fund 
of Vercdli in the form of a co-operative society, and many agriculturists 
adhered to it. Impelled by a sentiment of humanity or a desire to free them¬ 
selves from possible civil liability they thus guaranteed just indemnities in 
cases of acddent to their dependents. The fund became active on i June 
1903, msur^ about 15,000 labourers for total wages which amounted to 
3,000,000 liras a year. The law which has been mentioned was passed, 
and the fund, wishing to undertake the compulsory insurance it enacted, 
transformed itsdf into the fund of a union, legally recognized by a royal 
decree of 10 August 1904, and having by-laws which allowed it to 
extend its action to the agricultural labourers whom the law did not 
compel to be insured. 

The fund indemnifies, in cases of death and of permanent disable¬ 
ment, whether total or partial, all workmen, both casual and permanently 


(i) proposed laws tending to extend compnlsoiy insiuance against the acddents of 
lab^ to fieldwoifeers have at various times been brought before the ItaUan parUament, on 
the initiaUve of parhament and of <he government. But for various reasons none of them has 
M3ret been passed The last was brought foiwaid in December 1915 and was due to the depu¬ 
ties Bonomeo, Venino and Belotti See in this connection our artide, “ A New Bin for Compul¬ 
sory lusaianoe against Accidents in Agricultuxal I,aboui ”, in our issue for June 1916, and the 
article of the deputy BartoU Belotti,« Per rassicumrione obbligatoria degK infortuni sul lavoro 
agncdo , in the Nwnxt Afttok^a, Rome, N%.. 1073, ^ October 19x6. 

(a) Assodatiosa of Veroellese Agriculturists. 
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employed, in the measure fixed by the law for compulsory insurance 
{31 January 1904, no. 51) now in force, namdy: 

1) in the case of death an indemnity equal to five years' wages; 

2) in the case of total permanent disablement an indemnity equal to 
six years' wages and never less than 3,000 liras (i); 

3) in the case of partial permament disablement an indemnity equal 
to six times the amount by which the yearly wages have been or may be 
reduced, and never less than 300 liras. 

Up to 1909 mdemnification for temporary disablement was excluded. 
It was then admitted and extended to cover workmen not compiled by 
law to insure, and under this head about 2,600 liras was paid in 1913 in 
indemnities for 1,350 working days. 

The sum of 239,412.05 liras was paidin ten years for various accidents 
as follows: 


1904 .liras 2,855.00 1909 . . . liras 8,442.52 

1905 . » 10,248.00 1910 ... » 25,433.26 

1906 . » 15,568.35 1911 ... » 28,0^.05 

1907 . » 23,855.12 1912 ... » 42,568.70 

1908 . » 17,839.90 1913 ... » 58,628.15 


Premiums are fixed according to the area of the land and the 
cultivated land, and—reimbursements being taken into account —they 
have varied from 0.52 liras to 0.62 liras a hectare {2). 

The chief merit of the Mutual Fund of Vercdli, apart from that at¬ 
taching to the position of pioneer, is that it has bas^ insurance not only 
on the value of the wages of each single labourer, but also on the sum of 
the labour required by a determined area according to the mode of its cul¬ 
ture. Consequently a premium attaches to an area independently of any 
identification of particular labourers; and therefore the pay-books and the 
r^stration of labourers, on which the institutions insuring industrial work¬ 
ers insist, have been abolished. 

When the amount of labour required for a crop has been determined 
as well as the area it occupies within a farm, the particular system of rota¬ 
tion of crops being taken into account, average sums for a hectare can be 
Computed. 

In Vercdli and adjacent lands these have been fixed at 157 Ih^s sJid 
175 liras a hectare. At the rate of 5 cent, they ^ve the amounts of 
the itiittfll preventive premiums as 0.785 bra and 0.875 bra a hectare, which 
amounts have been reduced to 0.52 lira and 0.62 lira by the effect of reim¬ 
bursements. 

The •fi-nanrifll year of the fund begins on ii November and ends on 10 
November, thus corresponding to the farming year. When tl^e books are 

(x) js — Z.2611 liras. 

(2) I hectare =- 2 acres 1 rood 35 383 ijolcb. 
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balanced annually the difference between the receipts (premiums and any 
other sources of revenue) and the expenditure (payment of indemnities 
and administrative and other expenses) is, as to three tenths, assigned to 
a reserve fimd, and is restored, as to seven tenths, to the members of the 
society proportionatel3" to the premiums they have respectivdy paid. If 
there be a deficit the members are asked for a supplementary premium 
proportionate to that the^- have already- paid. There may be no trespas¬ 
sing upon the reserve fund until it has attained to the sum of the pre m i um s 
in the first year of the society’s activity. 

At first the fund’s activity^ reached only the arrondissemmt of Vercdli; 
then it was extended to the arrondissement of Novara and to lyomelhna, 
and thereafter successivdy to the arrondissements of BieUa, Casale Monfer- 
rato, Pavia and Abbiategrasso. 

Onlj^ those may belong to it who are directly or indirectly engaged in 
agriculture, as fanners or agents. For admission a written application is 
necessary in which the total area of the land under cultivation must be 
stated. The whole number of the members constitute the society’s general 
meeting.-' The society is administered by a directing council composed 
of a president and six members, elected by the general meeting by secret 
ballot and a majorily of votes. The president holds office for three years 
and is always digible for re-dection. The other members of the council also 
hold office for three years; one third of them are dected every year and 
they are not eligible for re-dection for a year after they have ceased to 
hold office. The general meeting also dects six arbiters, of whom three 
determine wages according to declared area and three pay indemnities. The 
arbiters hold office for three years, a third of them are dected every year, 
and th^ are always digible for re-dection. The meeting also dects an¬ 
nually' from among the members three legal representatives and two depu¬ 
ties for these. All offices ate unpaid, but the arbiters have the right to be 
leimbursed for expenses incurred in the course of thdr duties. 


§ 2 . The mutual fund of Florence. 

The mutual fund of the rural proprietors of Tuscany for the insurance 
of persons employed on farms against the accidents of labour (i), which has 
its offices at Florence, was constituted on the initiative of the lo<kl agrarian 
committee by a resolulution of 4 December 1908 and received the status’of 
a inoral body ” by a royal decree of 25 February 1909. It began its 
activity on 5 April 1909, induding within its scope all Tuscany, that is 
to say the provinces of Florence, Arezzo, Sienna, Ducca, Pisa, Divomo 
and Grosseto. The fond completed on 29 February 1916 its seventh year, 
and it appears from its last published report that at that date, which term- 

{i)CassAmitiuAdaproprietandi ftmdifusitci %n Toscana per VcLssaufOssiofie del petsoncde 
auende agrarte coniro gH inrortuni sul lavoto. 
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inated its year of business, it had 768 enrolled members, and insured 961 
farms which comprised 12,634 pieces of land having a total area of 318,607 
hectares. The distribution according to the kinds of cultivation was as 
follows ; 


Sowed land, vines, olives.. . hectares 86,404 

Sowed land only. *’ 53.650 

Vines and special crops. ” 3,464 

Underwood. 94.452 

Forest trees. ” 30,261 

Fallow, pasture. ” 53^.376 


This fund insures all persons, whether compelled to insure or not, who 
are employed in any kind of agricultural labour, permamently or casually; 
and since almost everywhere lands are hdd on the metayage ^stem, the in¬ 
surance comes to comprise not only all the members of the cultivators* fa¬ 
milies but also all the casual labourers, the bracdanti, and the labourers 
employed on building, forestry, threshing etc: 

The total number of these persons was computed on 28 February 1915 
to be 119,938 cultivators, of whom 44, 455 were males over thirteen, 34,931 
adult women, 32,192 men and women over sixty-five, and 8,360 boys under 
thirteen whom the insurance did not cover. There were also about 6,80a 
casual labourers who were enrolled by the fund. 

The annual premium is fixed according to the area of the farm, the va¬ 
rious types of cultivation being taken into accoimt, as well as the idation 
between the area and the rural population, and special lidss attaching to 
any type of cultivation, to operations for the conversion of products, or 
to the use of machines etc. 

The complexity and the variety of agrarian conditions in the different 
Tuscan provinces has rendered it necessary to establish tariffs or premiums 
varying from 0.30 lira to 1.50 liras a hectare for lands bearing grass crops, 
and joined to lands on which plants of the tree family are grown; whAe 
fixed premiums of 0.40 lira and 0.20 lira have been adopted in the case of 
woods and underwoods. 

Since 1914 premiums have been reduced by 20 per cent,, the result of 
previous years allowing such reduction to be effected without danger to 
the safety of the Mutual Fund. This fund has further provided for the 
constitution of a reserve formed from admission fees of o.io lira for each 
hectare of cultivated land and of 0.05 lira for each hectare of woodland and 
pasture, and from the interest on the sums on deposit. At the end of the 
seventh year of the Mutual Fund, that is on 29 February 1916, such reserve 
amounted to 124,035.44 liras, and this when joined to a special reserve of 
10,000 liras gives a sum of 134,035.44 liras. 

The Mutual Fund of Florence indemnifies, in cases of death and total 
or partial permanent disablement, anyone incurring such in the course of 
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labour (i), whether or not he be compelled to insure It also pays indem¬ 
nities to persons temporarily disabled in the course of labour, but only if 
th^ be subject to the obligation to insure. However in the case of grave 
accidents, happening to labourers ^ho are not compelled to insure and en¬ 
tailing expenses for hospital or other medical treatment and prolonged 
temporary disablement, the fund grants fitting subsidies. 

These indemnities are payable to the victims of accidents arising in 
the course of labour who are not subject to the obligation to insure. 
To those within the scope of the law of 31 January 1904, no. 51, as to acci¬ 
dents of labour, indemnities are paid at the rate of six times the amount 
of annual wages for permanent total disablement, and five times their amount 
for death. From 1909 to 1915 indemnities paid in response to the claims 
which were met amounted to 361,438.17 liras, namdy: 


Indemnities Paid 

Tear Claims Met. I^iras 

1909 . 92 9>995 46 

1910 . 220 25,363 73 

1911 328 49 » 85 o .49 

1912 410 62,740.10 

1913 513 81,722.81 

1914 547 97.978.78 

1915 3I8 33.786.80 


Total . . . 2,428 361,438.17 


The classification of the causes of the accidents has a certain value 
because statistics of this description are almost entirdy lacking. The 
data as to the Mutual Fund of Florence, which we here reproduce, explain 
its activity in a district of very complex agriculture and have therefore a 
particular importance. The kinds of labour in the course of which acci¬ 
dents were incurred were as follows: 


(i) If a memb er meet “with an accident he must notify the fact on a special form, on the 
hade of wliidi the doctor must give the necessary facts as to the nature of the injury and its 
consequences and the term of disablement In the case of e^ eiy accident the member is oblig- 
ed to bear the cost of the first medical certificate and attendance When the doctor’s ceitifi 
cate testifies that the victim has been permanently disabled the Mutual Fund invites bim to 
receive a visit from Jie fund’s skilled doctors, who together iuvest^te and estimate the de 
giecofpartialdisabkmcnt, thecorresjjondin^ deduction in labour t>ower,and the indemnity due. 
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Accidents distributed according to the labour which caused them. 


1 

I ' 
1909-Z0 

n 1 

1910-ZZ j 

m , 

X9II-I2 

IV 

I9I2-I31 

V 

1913-14 

VI 

I9I4-I5 j 

vn 

19x5-16 ^ 

Total 

Woodcutting. 

43 

III 

162 

166 I 

170 

1 

223 1 

202 

1077 

Fulls from carts, transport. 

23 

41 

60 

86 

89 

88 

80 

467 

Falls from trees, pruning . 

17 

24 

56 1 

68 I 

85 , 

991 

94 

443 

Building. 

16 

53 

73 1 

73 

77 1 

80 

‘ 63 

435 

Wod: in cellars . . . 

14 

12 

16 

35 

5 ® 1 

59 

15 

203 

Work of herds . 

13 

22 

26 

59 

73 , 

76 

51 

320 

Cutting forage. 

II 

16 

26 

30 

40 I 

46 

39 

208 

Falls in general. 

10 

25 

51 

37 

78 

100 

90 

391 

Tilling coil, bringing it under 
cultivation. 

10 

18 

58 1 

1 38 1 


78 

53 

308 

Harvest and hay harvest 

8 

44 

48, 

1 69 1 

t 58 

63 

74 1 

364 

Various agricultural labour. 

5 

23 1 

18 ' 

28 

75 

112 


321 

Thre^ng. 

5 

1 

20 

17' 

1 44 

40 

40 1 

1 20 

186 

Quarries, dayints. .... 

3 

6 

4 


22 

15 ' 

' 15 

1 79 

Presses, mills. 

3 

4 

8 

1 

9 ^ 

6 

18 1 

1 12 

1 60 

Carpenter’s work ... 

I 

6 

10 

5 9 I 

14 

13 

1 

1 ^ 

Superviaon and keeper’s 
work.. 

2 

6 

2 

5 

! ^ 

8 

1 

9 

1 

I 38 

Various causes .. 

6 

12 

24 

18 

I 

30 

26 

136 

Total . . . 

190 

443 

659 

00 

958 

00 

• 4 - 

H 

H 

1 919 

5105 


From this complezity of facts the rich economic and social results to 
which the Mutual Fund of Florence has attained can easily be i nderstood, 
results which have had the great merit of introducing Tuscan agriculturists 
to the principle of mutuality, and of stimulating the metayer’s activity by 
interesting him and by binding him more closely to the soil which he tills. 


§ 3. The mutual fund of milan. 

The I/ombard Mutual Fund for Insurance against the Accidents of 
Agricultural Labour (i) was fotmded on the initiative of the local association 
of proprietors and managers of properties. It sby-laws date from 21 May 
1910 and it began its activity in November of the same year. 


(i) CasbA miiUia lomhaida di Assicutazwne tontio gh infottum bill latoto mll'agticoJtufa, 
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Its acti%’ity extends over the I^ombard district which presents a great 
variety of forms of agriculture Subsequently to its foundation H fixed 
its annual premiums, based on area, m accordance with these forms and the 
respective risks they entail. 

The insurance covers cases of death and of permanent total disable¬ 
ment , partial disablement is not considered unless it is equal to ten per 
cent, of total disablement, indemnities are paid after twenty-one days 
for temporary total disablement. 

The indemnities are as follows: in case of death — to a man 2,000 liras, 
to a woman 1,000 liras, to a child 500 liras, in case of permament total disa¬ 
blement — to a man 2,500 liras, to a woman or child 1,200 liras ; in case of 
temporary disablement — i lira a day to a man, 0.50 lira a day to a woman 
or child, the latter being defined as a person between twelve and eighteen 
years old. 

At the end of 1914 the fund had 416 members In this year claims 
w’ere made for 207 accidents and 183 of them were acknowledged. Of these 
176 were met by temporary indemnities which amounted to 3,919 liras; 
one non-indemnifiable fatal accident caused a grant of 400 liras; and six 
claims on account of permament partial disablement were indemnified by 
a total sum of 1,040 liras The victims included thirty children, 161 men 
and sixteen women, their ages being as follows: 


from 18 to 20 years 17 
” 21 to 30 years 38 
” 31 to 45 years 49 
” 46 to 60 years 46 


from 61 to 65 years 7 
more than 65 years 7 
of indefinite age 13 
children from 
12 to 14 years 30 


The accidents occurred in the months in which work was most intense 
and in which special works, such as the rearing of silkworms, are usually 
accomplished. 

The dassification of the causes of accidents is peculiarly important. 
It results from it, according to the opinion of experts, that the gravest risk 
in agriculture is not so much one due to the use of machines as a risk in¬ 
herent in the very nature of the industry. Thus fifty-six accidents occur¬ 
red through falls from carts or haylofts, thirty-seven were attendant on herd¬ 
ing animals, twenty-five on transportii^ products fourteen on the labours 
of the hay'-harvest and nine on those of forestry, while only thirteen out 
of 207 involved injuries by agricultural machines or implements. 

The injuries which had such origins affected different parts of the body 
as follows: 


feet.51 accidents 

hands .... 46 ” 

.... 38 
. • . . 38 


arms 

head 

face 

eyes 

groin 


16 accidents 
8 
6 
3 


trunk 
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The statistics as to indemnities are as follows: 


For death . 

" permament disablement 
” temporary disablement 
Without indemnity . . . 
Pending decision .... 


-156 
- 6 57 176 

5 - - 5 

- I 19 


Total 


5 7 63 207 


If it be taken into account that in four years 10,623 19 liras was paid 
and 1,670 liras was put on one side for accidents as to which a decision 
was pending, it results that an accident implied in general an average 
cost of 39 liras, to which must be added 3 liras for expenses, giving a total 
of 42 liras. Finally if we compute the cost of accidents according to their 
consequences we find that, in addition to expenses, the average cost of 
temporary disablement was 26.50 liras, of permament disablement 258 
liras. 


§ 4. The ottuad funds of turin, boeogna and rome. 

Following the example of the funds of VerceUi, Florence and l^Iilan, 
three others, of which we will speak briefly, soon arose. 

The Piedmontese Mtitual Agrictilturod Insurance (i). — On the initia¬ 
tive of the Piedmontese Agricultural Co-operative Syndicate this fund was 
instituted by a resolution of 20 Jime 1910 for mutud insurance against the 
accidents of labour, especially in the provinces of Turin, Alexandria and 
Cuneo. Its working is like that of the IVIilanese fund. 

The Miduat Agrarian Accidents* Society of Bologna (2). — This society 
was promoted by the Inteiprovincial Agrarian Federation, was constituted 
by a resolution of 21 April 1910 and was authorized by a royal decree of 
II May 1910. Its activity extends especially to the provinces of Bologna, 
Rovigo, Mantua, Ferrara, Modena, Ravenna and Panna. It follows al¬ 
most the same rules as the funds of VercelH, Florence and Milan. Premiums 
are paid proportionately to the area of the insured land and in the 
society’s last year of business varied from o.io lira to 0.50 lira the hectare. 
This figure covers the insurance of labourers bound to insure (those 
employed on threshing machines, on steam forage-presses, on wood-cutting 
etc.) and that of those not subject to such compulsion- 

In the case of special works or of factories for the conversion of agri- 


(r) UAssicuraztOHC Mutua Agricola Piemoniei,e 
(2) La Mutua Agrana Infjrtuni di Bologna 

<0 
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cultural products an additional premium is paid, proportionate to the in¬ 
crease of the risk. 

Members who, according to local custom, take their own machin e s 
to work on the land of other members need pay no supplementary premium; 
but if thej' thus 'nork on land of which the owner is not a member they must 
pay a sKght supplement. 

The indemnity paid to labourers who are the victims of accidents 
varies according to whether or not they be subject to the compulsion to 
insure. 

If they be thus compelled, the indemnity is that fixed by the law. 
If they be not thus comi)elled the indemnity is fixed as follovre: in case of 
death 2,500 liras; m case of permament total disablement 3,000 liras; in 
case of permament partial disablement a fraction of 3,000 liras propor¬ 
tionate to the reduction of working power. 

Insurance against cases of temporary disablement are not included, 
but members who apply for it can obtain it by paying an additional pre¬ 
mium of 70 per cent. 

This mutual fund also guarantees its members, in return for a small 
additional premium, against all liability they may incur by their own 
acts or those of their dependents, whether towards labourers employed on 
their farms or in anv^ other case contemplated by the civil code. 

The Rmnan Mutual Fund tor Insurance against the Accidents of Agri- 
ctdfural Labour (i) This fund, which was constituted on the initiative of 
the Agrarian Committee of Rome by a resolution of i July 1914, extends its 
activity over the Roman province. It became active in November 1914, fol¬ 
lowing the rules of other mutual funds except in the matter of indemnities 
which are fixed hy the by-laws as foUws: in cases of death, 2,000 liras for 
a man and 1,200 liras for a woman; in cases of total permament disable¬ 
ment, 2,500 liras for a man and 1,200 liras for a woman or a diild between 
twdve and eighteen years old. Indemnities are paid for permanent partial 
disablement only if full working capacity have b^ reduced by 20 per cent. 

§ 5. The private societies for insurance against accidents. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have briefly shown the organization 
of the mutual funds for iusurance against the accidents of agriculture which 
were founded on the initiative of various agricultural associations. It 
is necessary also to indicate the manner in which the same insurance is 
effected by private societies, on the system of premiums proportionate 
to area and collective policies. 

Assicuratrice Itdiana {Italian Insurance Society), — This society, which 
has its offices at Milan, instituted at the end of 1908 insurance policies for 
all the labour of a farm, whether or not works which compelled insurance 
were practised on it. Premiums are fixed by contract, proportionatdy 


^i) 1 m Ca^a Mutua Romana di Asiicutaztovhs contra gh infortum ^al laioto ndVagriiultwa^ 
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to the cultivated aiea and the kinds of cultivation, the basic premium of 
2 liras a hectare being capable of reduction when the agriculture is not 
very intensive. Inde mni ties are paid in accordance with contracts.^ They 
vary from 2,000 liras to 3,000 liras in the case of death, accordingto the 
kind of work on which the victini was engaged; from 2,500 liras to’'4,ooo 
liras in the case of permament total disablement; and from^i.50 lirasj:o^2.50 
liras a day in the case of temporary total disablement. 

Among insurance societies this one has the merit of having been the 
first to deal with the optional insurance of agricultural labours by making 
premiums proportionate to areas, and thus dominating the obligation to 
keep pay-books and registers which is burdensome to agriculture. 

Societa anomma itahana d% assicurazioni contro gli infortuni {Italian 
Joint Stock Society for Insurance against Accidents^ Milan): — This society 
in 1905 extended its activity to accidents in the course of agricultural la¬ 
bour not subject to the obligation to insure, charging a premium propor¬ 
tionate to the cultivated area. It pays in thecase of death an indemnity 
equal to 1500 times the daily wage of the victim up to a maximum of 2,500 
liras; in the case of permament total disablement one equal to 1800 times 
such wage up to a maximum of 3,000 liras; and in the case of temporary 
disablement one lira a day. 

Unione Interprovificiale Agricola {Cremona), — This society began to 
insure against the accidents of agriculture in 1907, charging 1.50 liras for 
a hectare of land. This sum was afterwards reduced to 0.75 Hm. An in¬ 
demnity of 1500 liras is paid in case of death and one of 2,000 liras in case 
of permament total disablement, while in the case of temporary disablement 
one lira a day is paid to the head of a family and 0.50 lira to its other 
members for a period limited to six months. 

La Fondiaria {The Land Society), Florence, — This society, wdl known 
for its insmance of life and against hail and fire, undertook in 1910 the 
collective insurance of agricultural labour, charging premiums varying 
from 0.90 lira to 2.25 liras according to the risk and the type of policy. The 
average premium is 1.25 liras a hectare. 

Indemnities are fiLsed as follows: in case of death 2,000 liras for a man 
and 1,000 liras for a woman, in case of permament total disablement 2,500 
liras for a man and 1,200 liras for a woman ; in case of permament partial 
disablement an indemnity proportionate to the reduction in working ca¬ 
pacity if this be not of more than 20 per cent.; in case of temporary disa¬ 
blement one lira a day. 

Insurance to which such premiums and indemnities attach refers ex- 
dusively to agriculturists and labourers employed on agriculture, other 
than those contemplated by the law of 31 January 1904, No. 51, (persons 
employed on threshing, woodcutting, motor machines) whom it is necess¬ 
ary specially to insure with the society. 

Cassa Nazionale di Asskuraziom fer gli infortuni degli Operai sul la- 
voro {National Fund for Insmance against the Accidents occurring to Work¬ 
people in the course of Labour), Rome, — This institution, which has a pub¬ 
lic character, was formed by the law of 8 July 1883, No. 1473. It is the 
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official agency for insurance against the accidents of labour and industry, 
and it was authorized by the royal decree of 14 May 1914, No. 547, to effect, 
experimentally, insurance against accidents to labourers employed on farm 
work not contemplated by the law, already cited, of 31 January 1904, 
No. 31. The insurance implies the premiums and indemnities which we 
shall mention. 

Following the example of the mutual funds the National Fund 
adopted a tariff proportionate to area. The premiums payable on a 
hectare are fixed according to the kinds of cultivation and are given in the 
appended table. They vary from 0.75 lira to 3 liras a hectare in the case 
of grass crops ; from 1.50 to 6 liras a hectare where plants of the tree family 
are cultivated; from 0.80 lira to 1.60 liras a hectare, without distinction 
among risks, for rotatoiy^ crops; from 1.25 liras to 2.50 Kras for woods 
of forest trees; and from 0.75 lira to 1.50 liras for underwood. 

These diverse premiums attach to three types of mSurance which en¬ 
tail maximum, medium and minimum indemnities, as follows: 




In case of death: 


Ifediom Mlnimiim 

Men. 

. liras 2,000 

2,000 2,000 

Women . 

. ” 1,000 

1,000 1,000 

Children and old people. 

500 

500 500 

In case of permament total disaMement: 

Men. " 2,500 

2.500 2,500 

Women. 

Children and old people. 

* 1 " 1,200 

1,200 1,200 

In case of 'permament partial disablement: 

Men.jNo indemnities No indemnities No indemnities 

Women . . . . f of less than 

of less than 

of less than 

Children and old i 3 per cent. 

11 per cent. 

21 percent. 

people ^ 



In case of temporary disaUemenf: 

Men. I lira J 

Women.0.5 » ' disabled gabled 

Children and old people - 

than 5 days than 20 da^^s 

Relief for 90 days in case of sickness: 

Men. I lira No No 

Women. 0.30» indem- indem- 

Childien and old people 0.50» nity. nity. 


No 

indem¬ 

nity. 
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CSbildxen are tak^n to include persons between nine and fifteen years 
old, men and women persons between fifteen and seventy, and old people 
those over seventy. 

These indemnities are due only in the case of accidents which occur 
in the course of agricultural labour or by violent means connected with 
such labour. All persons within the scope of the existing law as to accidents 
are excluded from the insurance unless a special contract be made to in¬ 
sure them. 

Sindicafo 'per I*assicurazione midua degli operai contro gli infortuni 
sul lavoro fra gli imprenditori di tagli di boschi {Syndicate of woodcutting 
contractors for the midual insurance of workmen against the accidents of labour), 
Rome. — As is known, the law of 31 January 1904 included woodcutting 
among the works in the case of which insurance is compulsory, it the la¬ 
bourers employed on it numbered more than five. The relevant tarift 
was however fixed at the somewhat high rate of 90 liras for every 
thousand liras of wages. 

The syndicate in question was formed by a resolution of 20 February 
1903 and b^an its activity on 15 March of the same year. Its by-laws 
rule that it pay indemnities in the measure fixed by the law, that is five 
times the annual wage in case of death, six times the annual wage in case 
of permament total disablement, and half his daily wages to a man who is 
temporarily disabled. 

Members pay for each labourer they employ a cautionary fee of 10 
liras, and a monthly premium equivalent to from 25 to 30 liras for eadi 
thousand liras of wages, according to whether the men are employed on 
making cross-beams or staves or on woodcutting, diarcoal burning, etc. 



MISCEI/LAN'EOUS EvFORMATION REI,ATING TO INSURANCE 
AND 'TERIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


THi: IXSU 1 L\XCE OF TOBACCO PI^ilNTATIONS AGAINST HAII, IN BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA — TFitWef Landa.trtschaftUche Zettung {Vunnese AgticuHutal Jour- 
ml) \ lexma No. 70, September ini6 

For many years an endeavour has been made to solve the problem of 
instning tobacco plantations against hail in Herz^ovina, where the tobacco 
harvest and the vintage may be said to supply the rural poptdation with 
the whole of their revenue. Since for fiscal reasons the tobacco monopoly 
could not consider indemniying for damages by pacing a higher price 
for tobacco, some other means of protecting the tobacco planters against 
the loss caused by such natural causes as hail had to be chosen. 

At first no scheme of the sort could be realized owing to the conser¬ 
vatism of the native producers. Only a comparatively small number of 
the communes which grew tobacco decided to enter into voluntary con¬ 
tracts for insurance against hail. In 1910, therefore, an ordinance compell¬ 
ed all the planters of the regie of Bosnia-Herz^ovina to insure their to¬ 
bacco plantations. The following are the chief provisions of this ordinance: 

Insurance of tobacco plantations against damage by hail is obligatory 
for planters of the rigie and is based on the principle of mutuality. 
Broadly, the following are the chief features of the system. When 
the planters ddiver their tobacco to the regie they pay a quota thereof, 
proportionate to the quantity they ddiver, into an insurance fund. 
The premiums thus have the form of deductions from their normal profits. 
The sums intended to indemnify them for losses by hail are taken from 
this insurance fund, the damage sustained being estimated by valuation. 

The insurance premium is i per cent, of the normal return made by 
the monopoly for the tobacco, and is paid, as has been said, into the insur¬ 
ance fund. If however sudht premiums do not suffice to compensate for 
the damage, they may be increased tmtil they are equal to 3 per cent, of 
the return. The weakening of the insurance fund by the pa3ntnent of in¬ 
demnities is cotmterbalanced by loans bearing no interest from the pro¬ 
vincial treasury. 

If when the premium-quota has been raised to 3 per cent, obligations 
can still not be met — that is if losses cannot be indemnified and loans 
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repaid — the amount of losses, as estabUidbed by the accounts depart¬ 
ment. must not be covered fully but only to the extent of a percentage 
to be determined by the ratio existing between resources and obligations. 
If on the other hand the insurance fund reach dimensions which more 
than allow all obligations to be discharged, the premium-quota may be 
reduced, or obligations may be increased so as to protect the tobacco 
plantations against damage by wind. 

An eventual distribution of the tobacco growing communes into zones 
of more or less risk is contemplated, so that the highest premiums will be 
paid in the districts most exposed to damage by hail and the lowest in the 
most favoured and sheltered districts. 

The technical and administrative documents attaching to this system 
of insurance are the responsibility of the agencies and offices of the State, 
and the insurance fund may incur no charge in connection with them. 

Notice of damage by hail to tobacco plantations must be given within 
forty-eight hours of its occurrence to the competent department; which 
must investigate the loss and communicate the results so obtained to the 
competent official of the regie. Tobacco leaves and fragments of them 
which have been injured b^’ hail must — when they have been collected, 
treated and dried according to the instructions of the offices of the tabacco 
regie — be carefully separated from the intact portion of the harvest, and 
thus delivered, at the same time as the rest of the har\"est, to che com¬ 
mission of purchase. 

The damage caused by hail is hdd to be equivalent to the difference 
between the actual sum paid for tobacco which has suffered from hail, and 
the value of the normal intact crop, determined by its estimated quality 
and quantit3% that is the value of the crop if no hail had fallen on it. 

The quality and quantity of the crop are estimated by technical officials 
of the commisFion of purchase in co-o])eration with a person of trust. 

If the planter dispute their estimate another is made, a new person 
of trusc, who is chosen by the president of the commission, taking part in 
it. In case of a necessity for a third estimate he is chosen by the manage¬ 
ment of the tobacco regie. 

As early as igio it was found that the premium-quota of i per cent, 
was far from adequa:e to the payment of the estimated losses, and the pro¬ 
vincial treasury had to advance a round sum of 100,000 crowns (i) as a 
loan without interest repa^’-able in three annual instalments, to the insurance 
fund. Consequently in the following year (1911) the premium-quota was 
raised to 3 per cent, at which level it Iors remained. 

The population are beginning to appreciate the advantages of this sys¬ 
tem of insurance more and more. It should be regarded as a first attempt 
to protect the tobacco planter against the elements. Experience will 
lead to an adaptation of insurance to real needs and to an improvement 


(z) Austrian ctown of gold 


10 ~ at par. 

25 
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which will profit the regie as much as the planters. The following are the 
\iews on this subjects of the writer of the article: 

1. The planter should be made secure of indemnification for all loss 
occasioned by hail, and not only of a compensation fixed when the tobacco 
is bought. That is not the time for an estimate by the technical official 
of the loss occasioned by a fall of hail in July. 

2. The valuation af the crop - that is to sa^" the estimate of the pro¬ 
bable crop — is made by the financial insurance departments together with 
experts chosen from the population, and is revised by officials of the regie. 
If the fall of hail occur after this estimate has been made the future sale 
and the quality of the crop can be computed. There is here an indication 
as to the manner in which losses should likewise be determined. 

3. Although there is much to criticize and to blame in this manner 
of determining the crop it yet gives the official responsible for computing the 
damage some opportunity of fixing it near its real figure. But if the fall of 
hail occur before the estimate has been made the question appears in quite 
another light. How can the normal crop then be determined ? An estimate 
can be based only on the trustworthy e\idence of the oldest planters, for 
in some cases the crops on parcels of land are literally rased to the ground. 

4. The purchase of the merchandise by the regie and the determin¬ 
ation of damages should be effected rapidly, for the work to be done is con¬ 
siderable. It is impossible to generalize on this subject, yet it may be said 
that to use data as to the average 3deld of a commune incurring damage 
over a period of five or ten years would give a much jfirmer and a juster 
basis of valuation. An average figure of this sort would also be generally 
profitable to the stability of the insurance fund, and would meet a certain 
sceptism on the part of the planters as to official estimates. The figures as 
to losses thus obtained would not be subject to variation. 


G 35 RMAXY 


I. THE BADEN ASSOCIATION FOR INSURANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG 
I#IVE STOCK IN ryi*? — Deutsche Schlacht und Vithhaf-Ztitu^ng Berlin, 16 Ai^iiist 1916 


At the end of 1915 this association numbered 431 societies and local 
funds. During the year one fund, formed by fiftj’-seven members and in- 
suii^ 321 heads of live stock, resigned, but the adherence of a new society, 
having seventy-nine members and insuring 301 heads of live stock, was 
recorded. 

In 1915 the insurance covered altogether 168,419 heads of live stock 
and indemnities were paid in 4,410 cases. Losses amounted thus to 2.63 
per cent, and were higher by 0.13 per cent, than in the preceding year, a 
fact due to different causes — insufficient care of the animfllR owing to lie 
absence of owners, scarcity of certain articles of food, impossibility of 
procuring veterinary attention, spread of aphthous fever. 
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The claims for mdemnities numbered 4,548, and of them 4,248 or 94.13 
per cent, were justified, 129 or 2.84 per cent. (0.16 per cent more than in 
1914) were partially so, and 138 or 3.03 per cent (2.18 per cent, less than 
in the previous year) were unjustified. The total sum of indemnities for 
which local funds became liable, as a result of claims not or only partially 
recognized, was 24,431.22 marks (i), of which amount 2,169.16 marks was 
recovered as the product of the sie of the remains of the ftnimals 
Of the 4,410 heads of cattle for which indemnities were paid: 

3,745 or 84.92 per cent, were daughtered for urgent reasons, 

430 » 9.75 j) » died, 

235 » 5.33 » » were slaughtered normally (insurance of Uve 

-- stock raised for butchery by Artide 40 

4,410 100.00 of the law). 

The number of cases in which animals were daughtered for urgent 
reasons fdl by 3.15 per cent, as compared with 1914, that of those which 
died rose by 2.62 per cent, and that of the insured animals daughtered 
normally rose by 0.53 per cent. 


Animals slain for urgmi^ reasons: 


After treatment or examination by a 

No. of Cases 

Percent 

No of Cases Percent. 

veterinary surgeon. 

Without treatment or examination by 

3.068 

81.92 1 
1808 \ 

3.745 = 89.70 

a veterinary surgeon. 

Animals which died: 

677 


After treatment or examination by^ a 

veterinary surgeon . 

Without treatment or examination by 

118 

2744 ) 

72.46 i 

430 = 10.30 

a veterinary surgeon. 

312 

4,175 == 100.00 


The number of animals treated or examined before death by a veterin¬ 
ary surgeon was less by 19-30 per cent, than in the previous year, namdy 
by 8.51 per cent, of cases of daughter for urgent reasons and by 10.79 
cent, of cases of natural deaths. 

The following table gives the causes of death or of urgent slaughter 
in the case of 4,175 insured heads of live stock for which indemnities were 
paid. 


(i) I maik = about zs at par 
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NuxnDer of Deaths 

Percentage 

Order 

I. 

Contagious and infectious diseases 

692 

16.57 

3 

II. 

Diseases of the nervous system. . 

141 

3-38 

7 

m. 

respiratory organs 

122 

2.92 

9 

IV. 

digestive » . 

1,408 

3372 

I 

V. 

1 » circulation .... 

79 

189 

II 


) urinary organs . 

129 

3-09 

8 

\TT 

iS > 3) sexual » . . 

777 

18 61 

2 

VTLT 

^ i > locomotive » . . 

240 

5-75 

4 

IX. 

) » skin. 

24 

0.58 

12 

X 

Poisoning. 

8 

0.19 

14 

XI. 

Tumours and constitutional defects 

206 

4 93 

6 

xn. 

Animal parasites. 

108 

2.59 

10 

XIII 

Exterior causes. 

217 

5-20 

5 

XIV. 

Undetermined causes. 

24 

0.58 

13 



4.175 

100.00 


Cases of indemnities paid for insured an- 




imals raised for butchery. 

235 




4,410 


The most niimerotis deaths were caused, as in 1914, diseases of the 
digestive organs, namdy 1,408 or 33.72 of the whole number, which gives 
an increase of 0.24 per cent. Of these 1,408 deaths 594 were due to diseas¬ 
es caused by foreign bodies Deaths due to flatulence among live stock 
also increased notably, the reason for which must be sought in the fact 
that in many cases feeding had to be left to inexperienced persons incap¬ 
able of correctly r^;ulating the amount of nourishment given to animals. 
Diseases of the ses^ual organs occupy the second place as having caused 
777 deaths, that is 18.61 per cent, of their total number, or less by 2.47 per 
cent, than in 1914 when such percentage was 21.08. 

Contagious and infectious diseases account for 692 deaths or 16.57 per 
cent, of the whole number, showing an increase of 1.07 per cent, on 1914. 
Included among them are: 

a) Tuberculosis which alone caused 390 deaths. This figure excludes 
235 cases of tuberculosis found among animals normally slaughtered. 
Thus the total number of deaths due to tuberculosis was 625, or 14.17 per 
cent, of all the deaths. The figure shows an increase of 12.24 cent, 
as compared with that of the previous year. 
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The increase is due, among other causes, to remissness caused by the 
war in the superintendence of the inspecting veterinary surgeons, employed 
by the State for the campaign against tuberculosis. 

b) Aphihotis fever. The number of deaths caused by this disease have 
increased from the forty cases reported last year to 124. 

The increase in the deaths from osteopathyrosis (fragility of bones) 
is even more pronounced, their number actually surpassing that for 1914 
by 100 per cent. The number of indemnities paid in cases of general dropsy 
has increased, as compared with that of 1914, by 200 per cent. The 
cause of these diseases is connected with feeding and should be looked for 
in the insufficient feeding which has resulted on the scarcity of concentrat¬ 
ed forage, especially in the case of 3^oung animals. 


2. INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF HOHENZOLLERN IN 
1915-1916. — Mitteilungen der Centralstette fur Landmftschaft und Gewerbe tn HohensoU 
lent. Sigmaringen, 5 April 19x6 

The following table shows the development of insurance against hafl 
in the principality of HohenzoUem as a consequence of the preferential 
contract conduded at Berlin from 15 to 23 May 1900 hy the Provincial 
Commission {Landesansschttss) with the Mutual Assodation for Insurance 
again^st Hail of North Germany: 


Admmistmtive 

Number 
of Policies 

Number 
of subscribers 

Insured Value 
(m marks) 

Premiums 
(in marks) 

Insured Area 
(in hectares) 
(i^ 

Sigmaringen. . . 

X.369 

1.405 

2,831,642 

28,163 

5.651 

Hedungen. . . . 

1,003 

1.034 

955.472 

10.478 

X.599 

Gammertingen. . . 

471 

493 

1.047.905 

10,^1 

2,242 

Haigerloch. . . . 

268 

807 

835.458 

6,995 

1,417 

1915. 


3.739 

5.670,477 

56,307 

10.909 

1914. 

2.693 

3.236 

4.437.419 

— 

9.643 

Increase in 1915. . 

418 

483 

r.233.058 

— 

1,266 


As regards the number of daims met and the amount of indemnities, 
it should be noted that 1915, like the two preceding 3"ears, was among the 
most unfortunate years ever encountered in the prindpality of Hohenzol- 
lem. The following are the figures of the balance-sheet whidi refer to the 
daims met: 


(1) X bectare 2 acres i rood 35.383 poles. 
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AdDusistrat,T e s»p^a:c 

Nmaoer 
of Claims met 

Number of Pieces 
oi rand 

Area injured 
b\ Hail 

Amount 
of Indemnities 


iii]uiedb\ 

(m hectares) 

(m marks) 

Sigmaringen . . 

628 

3.985 

1.5x2 

160,190 

Hechingen. 

255 

897 

X 34 

20,511 

Gammertingen . . . 

139 

9x3 

324 

34.493 

Hagerloch . 

39 

X 54 

20 

3.432 

1915. 

1,061 

4.949 

1.990 

218,626 

X914. 

612 

5.700 

X.482 

206,503 

X913. 

545 

4.837 

1.514 

102,677 


Thanks to the partictilarly favourable atmospheric conditions, which 
have prevailed throughout the greater part of the sphere of activity of the 
Association for Mutual Insurance against Hail of North Germany, and 
thanks also to the administrative provisions of some years ago for the form¬ 
ation of reserve funds, the association has been able, for the first time in 
twenty years, to avoid a levy of additional premiums. 

This result is the more satisfactory because the total sum paid in in¬ 
demnities is ven’' high. 


SWIT2aBRLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1915. — Schwevsefisches Ftmnz-Jahrbuch, 1916, iTtli 
jear, Beiiie, Neumaim and Zimmennann, 1916 

We have already in another issue of this Review dealt with the Swiss 
Financial Yearbook for 1916, the sixth part of which is given up to insur¬ 
ance. Of the different branches of insurance — life, accident, fire and 
transport insurance and reinsurance — it is insurance against hail which 
famishes the facts most interesting to us. This form of insurance, which 
we have studied in nttoerous artides in this Review (i), has its place in 
this yearbook. 

As is already known insurance against ha il is afforded in Switzerland 
by two mutual aid sodeties: the Schweizerische Hagd-Versicherungsge- 
sdlschaft of Zurich and the Paragrile of Neuchatd. The former of these 
extends its activities over the whole territory of the Confederation and iu- 
sures all agricultural products against the risks of hail; the latter limits 
its action to the canton of Neuchatd where moreover it insures only vine¬ 
yards against hail. 


(i) Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social InteUigvnce, November 1915, ‘*Agricultiiial 
Instuaiice in Switzerland in 19x3 
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The Zurich scxiety reports having received premiums in 1915 to the 
amount of 1,298,096 francs; the Paragrele to the amount of 34,007 francs. 
These figures are much the same as those for the previous year. Damages 
amounted for the former society to 1,392,482 francs, for the latter to 316 
francs. The Zurich society, which closed its year's accounts with a loss 
of 116,921 francs, was informed of some 9000 cases of loss, 1,327 occurring 
on the single day of 2 August. On this occasion its reserve fund was of 
great use to it. This had in the previous year been augmented by 603,393 
francs derived from surplus receipts. To meet the needs of 1915 the so¬ 
ciety drew on it to the extent of 305,662 francs. Its amount at the end of 
1915 was 4,490,822 francs as against 3,832,510 francs at the end of 1910. 

The year 1915 was very profitable to the Paragrele which was appris¬ 
ed during its course of only one case of loss. Its reserve fund, already 
augmented by 9,000 francs in 1914, received almost the total sum of the 
premiums. This happy event brought its total to 108,750 francs, as 
against the total of 66,750 francs to which it had been reduced at the end 
of 1913. 




NOTICES OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS CONCERNING 
INSURANCE AND THRIFT. 


ITALY. 


2kL\GAZ«DI (V ). VIshtuio Xazionah dtlh Asi^tcurazioui. Extract from the Rasse^na d\Usi- 
curaztone l PrcL*dtnza b t*aK. year, i6 jTily pages 


In this interesting pamphlet the author, who for many 3"ears has so 
competently filled the office of General Director of Credit and Thrift in the 
^Ministry of Agriculture, Industry’’ and Commerce, shows that insurance 
— and especial life insurance — has ever^'^’here greatly' developed, and 
that State inter\'ention has seemed necessar\" for the regulation of its 
conditions. The legitimate nature of such intervention follows on the fact 
that free competition does not suffice to prevent the constitution of insurance 
enterprises which do not technicallj" reach the standard of today and 
which, by their lack of frankness or even of good faith, cause bitter disap¬ 
pointments to the insured persons and thus impede the growth of thrift. 
Moreover insurance institutions need careful watching, for they accumu¬ 
late large capitals which in truth represent the savings of individuals. In 
Europe the point has not been reached of creating b^" law pubUc institu¬ 
tions charged to insure individuals, save in the case of several tentative 
efforts, as in Bavaria where by the law of 13 February 1884 a public State 
institution was formed to insure against damage by hail, and in Switzerland 
where the compulsory insurance against fire is exercised under the rule of 
the State monopoly. In Italy a typical example of institutions of this kind 
is given hy the Isfituio nazionale delle assicurazioni, formed hy the law of 
4 April 1912. This institution enjoys the conditions of a monopoly and 
practises life insurance in every possible form, the authorization given 
to private firms, which were legally' practising such insurance on 31 De¬ 
cember 1911, to continue their activity for ten years from the date of the 
said law being safeguarded. This national institution, of which this 
pamphlet makes dear the most salient characteristics, began work on i 
January 1913, when it insured capital of the value of 800 million francs, 
ceded to it by the various Italian and foreign companies which had ceased 
to operate in Italy. 
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URUGUAY. 


THE MORTGAGE BANK AND ITvS ACTHTTY 
IN RELATION TO LAND CREDIT IN 1915-1916. 


sources: 

Db ttna sblaci6n bnviaba for ia. Oficina db Estadistica 7 Publicaciones del Ministeiio 
de Industtias de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay al Instituto Intemacional de Agii- 
coltum {Repoit sent to the Internaiional Institute of Agriculture by the Bureau of Statistics 
with the publications of the Ministry of Industry of the Easteni Republic of Uruguay). 


Recently we gave some notes on that reorganization of the Mortgage 
Bank of Uruguay wliich was decided by the law of 15 October 1915 (i). 
We then made dear that the essential bases on which the reform of the 
organization of this establishment was framed were the simultaneous exten¬ 
sion of its function in the same direction as that of modem banks, and 
reinforcement of the safeguards tending to ensure its financial soundness. 

We will now examine, with the aid of some data sent to us directly 
by the Jlinistry of Industry of Montevideo, the results of the activity of 
this bank in the 3^ear 1915-1916 in relation to land credit, with which sub¬ 
ject the reform is especially concerned. The figures which we will give 
cannot of course afford an exact idea of the influence which the reorgan¬ 
ization in question may have on transactions, for, as has been said, the law 
enforcing it was promulgated in October 1915, that is to say when the finan¬ 
cial year to which these figures refer was half over. But the figures will 


(z) See International Review of Agricultural Economics, August 1916, page yS, 
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serve to show the importance of those transactions of the hank whidbi are 
concerned with land, and also what the bank has done to lessen the distur¬ 
bance of the national economy of Uruguay due to local factors, and, even 
more importantly to the European conflagration whidi has profoundly 
affected all credit transactions in the country 

When we come to examine the increase in the operations in land credit 
conducted by this institution, we find that during the year 1915-1916 the 
bank made loans of a total value of 3,362,400 pesos (i) as against 2,032,700 
pesos in the preceding year, which gives an increase of 1,529,700 pesos or 
73 per cent This increase is yet more conspicuous if it be remembered that 
in the year 1914-1913 the requests for rural loans received by the bank 
from individuals were for a total amount of 5,140,400 pesos and the amount 
lent was, as has been said, 2,032,700 pesos, white in the year 1915-1916 the 
totad requests were for 8,404,100 pesos and the sums lent amounted 
to 3,562,400 pesos Thus in 1914-1913 the loans actually made repre¬ 
sented 39 per cent of those for which application was made, and in 1915- 
1916 42 per cent, a circumstance which proves that the increase in the 
loans grainted last year, as compared with those granted in the preceding 
year, was due not to greater willingness to accord them but to a greater 
demand for them 

During the year under review the bank granted 157 loans secured by 
rural mortgages The average sum lent was 21 62 pesos a hectare te), 
and the average annual interest on mortgages was 1.73 pesos. These aver¬ 
ages calculated on the hectare, and corresponding to the value of the mort¬ 
gaged properties as fixed by the bank's experts and to their annual returns, 
were 49.29 pesos and 1.99 pesos. 

The following table gives detailed data wdth regard to the mort¬ 
gages realized by the bank in the nineteen departments of the republic of 
Uruguay 


ti} Peso =s about 4s at par 

'2) I hectare — 2 acres i rood 35 3S3 pole* 
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Mortgage Loans in 1915-1916. 


1 

Departxneats 

Number 
of Mottgageb 

Number of Mortgaged 
Properties 

Total 

Area 


Returns 

Estimated of 

Properties 

accordmg 
Value j. A 

'"***“*= to tne 

-Rnnlr 

1 oanA 1 

Sums for £ 

which 

Proprietors 

applied 

, ^ Amoimt 
iums lent . „ 

of AtitHiftl 

by the Interest 

on 

UaTilr 

Mortgages 





hectares 


pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

Montevideo. 

. 

1 

8 

00 

133.331 

4,335 

62,500 

34,000 

2.725 

Ortigas. . . 


e' 

6 

12,246 


339496 

16,841 

183.500 

169,000^ 

13,549 

Cflmeioiies . 


III 

12 

2,430 


308,123 

*3,3*8 

164,0001 

148,800 

11,930 

Cerro I^aigo 


3 

3 

7861 

35,004 

1,262 

20,000 

15,0001 

1,182 

Colonia. . . 


12 

14 

2,489 


a 3*.834 

8,690 

92,500' 

74,900 

6,006 

Durazno . . 


7 

11 

15.249 


729,268 

*3,693 

256,000 

247 , 50 Oj 

*9.843 

Flores . . . 


4 

4 

1,692 


130^34 

4.960 

63,000' 

49,000 

3.9*8 

Florida. . . 


5 

5 

1 . 4*3 


91,650 

2,96s 

23,800 

15,800 

1,266 

Maldonado . 


2 

9 

1.17* 


45,291 

2,251 

25,000 

19.500 

*.563 

, , 


15 

26 

8,082 

43*.364 

18,021 

256,300 

189,200 

* 5.*96 

Paysandd. . 


34 

39 

5 *. 7 * 5 l 

2,402418^ 

97.634 

1,253,500 

1,060,6 0 

85.®35 

Rio Negro . 


8 


*7.674 


*.075.758 

47,233 

615,500 

529,000 

42,413 

Rivera. . . 


3 

3 

*.440' 

46,082 

*,824 

30,000 

22,000 

*1763 

Rodia . . . 


4 

9 

1,902 

68,401 

2.5031 

45,000 

30,500 

*.445 

Salto. . . . 


1 3 

7 

*7.ooS| 

612,817 

26,250] 

1 377,000 

331,000 

*6,538 

San J086. . 


1 " 

14 

3,135 

302,868* 

*3.037 

125,000 

X 18,000 

9.460 

Soriano. . . 


‘ 4 

1 4 

7,143, 

434 , 440 | 

i 6,*44 

244,000 

183,000 

*4,672 

Tacnarembd 


i 


*5.6891 

589,348 

23,206 

352,200 

275,400 

22.*05 

Treintay Tres 

1 6 

1 

1 9 

3 , 279 j 

112,390 

4,6501 102,500 

50,200 

4.024 

Total . . 

- 

157 

' *36 

*64.750] 8,121427' 

3*8,839 

4,291.300 

3,562,400 

1 

*85.653 


This table ^ows that while the hank was not niggardly in the matter 
of granting loans it made them only on the largest and on the safest secn- 
rity possible. 

It should be noted that during 1914-1915 the total sum of the loa^ 
granted surpassed 100,000 pesos only in seven departments, whereas in 
the year which ended in 1916 it did so in ten departments. In the two 
years the total sum of the loans reached its Tnarimmn in the departments 
of Paysandd and Sio N^ro. 
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If the distribution of loans according to their importance be examinee 
the following facts are obtained: 


Dis:rih:iiion of Loans accoriin^ to iheir Importance. 



Category 



Namber 

of 

Mort¬ 

gages 

Nnmber 

of 

Mort¬ 

gaged 

Proper¬ 

ties 

Amount 
of Loans 
granted 

Pesos 

Percentage 
of Total 

AtriftiiTit 

of Loans 
granted 

>m 

100 

to 1,000 pesos. 

* 

3 

3 

2,700 

0.08 

V 

1,001 

2,000 

J . 


17 

17 

27,200 

0.76 


2*001 

^ 3.000 

> 


29 

31 

124,800 

350 


5 >ooi 

10,000 

n 


45 

68 

351.800 

9.88 

ij 

10,001 

20,000 

/k 


24 

45 

338,700 

10.07 


20,001 

30,000 



13 

21 

330.700 

9.28 

• 

3O1OOI 

> 50,000 



9 

II 

400,300 

11.24 


50,001 

70,000 



2 

2 

121,000 

340 

j) 

70,001 

> 100,000 



8 

13 

677,000 

19.00 

) 

100,001 

140,000 

Jf 


3 

5 

366,000 

10.27 


140,001 

*» 200,000 

w 


3 

16 

575.000 

16.15 


200,001 

» 400,000 

» 


I 

4 

227,000 

6.37 



Total. . 


137 

236 

3,562,400 



We see that the maximum sum of the loans were in the cat^ory of 
those between 70.001 and 100,000 pesos, the average here being 84,623 
pesos on a mortgage. However it may be said that the generality of 
loans, if their amounts be regarded, were in the category of those from 
10,000 to 100,000 pesos, whidi comprises 52,99 per cent, of the total sum 
lent. 

As regards the redemption of mortgages the year 1915-1916 gives the 
following figures: 
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Redemption of Rural Mortgages in 1915-1916. 


Departments 

Number 

of 

Mortgages 

Number 

of 

Properties 

Amount 

of 

I.oans 

Repaid 

Percentage 
of Total 
Stun Repaid 

Montevideo . . 

3 

4 

Pesos 

23,100 

2,24 

Ortegas .... 

I 

I 

6,900 

0.67 

Camelones. . . 

9 

10 

64,900 

6.29 

Cerro Largo . . 

4 

18 

17,400 

1.69 

Colonia .... 

4 

3 

14,200 

1.38 

Durazno. . . . 

17 

105 

187,100 

18.13 

Flores. 

6 

5 

96,600 

9-36 

Florida .... 

12 

30 

287,700 

27.88 

Maldonado. . . 

2 

2 

2,300 

0.23 

Minas. 

2 

3 

9,700 

0.94 

Pa3"sandd. . . 

3 

3 

89,500 

8.67 

Rio Negro. . . 

2 

2 

23,900 

2.32 

Rivero .... 

— 

— 

... 

— 

Rocha .... 

— 

— 

— 


Salto. 

2 

5 

23,000 

2.23 

San Jose , . . 

3 

6 

16,000 

1-55 

Soriano .... 

9 

6 

125,800 

12.19 

Tacuarembo . . 

3 

4 

39400 

3-89 

Treinta y Tres. 

2 

2 

4,200 

0.41 

Total. . . 

84 

209 

1,031,700 

— 


The maximiim number of redeemed mortgages is found in the cate¬ 
gory comprising loans of from 30,000 to 50,000 pesos. The redemptions 
in this category amount to 30.37 per cent, of the total. It should be said 
however that many loans between 5,000 and 50,000 pesos were repaid, 
the repayments in this category amoimting to 7S.75 per cent, of the total. 







MISCEI.LAXEOUS INFOR]^L\TlON RELATING TO CREDIT 
IX VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


BEmiARK 


XHE WORKING OF THE DANISH I,AND CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS IN 1916 

In onr issue for April 1911 we published a detailed study of the organi¬ 
zation of rural land credit in Denmark; in that for January 1913 we indud'' 
ed a note on the activity of the Danish land credit assodations in 1911-12 ; 
in that for February 1914 an analogous note on the year 1912-13 ; in that 
for January 1916 a note on 1914-15. We have now the infonnation which 
enables us to establish similar statistics for the year 1915-16. To 
comparisons easy we have as usual distributed our facts in two tables, of 
which the «econd gives statistical information as to land credit assodations 
which grant only loans on first mortgages, while the first indudes all the 
mortgage assodations founded with the espedal object of granting loans at 
low rates of interest on second mortgages. It dionld be remembered 
that all these assodations are based on the prindple of mutual solidarity. 

It will be seen that the amount of the loans granted on first mortgages 
by the fourteen assodations in the second table was in round figures 1865 
nuthon crowns (i) at the beginning of 1916, that is more by 367 tnillinti 
crowns than in 1910. Since several of these assodations do not 
between urban and rural loans we cannot give exact information as to the 
debt with which rural landed property is burdened, but it is estimated as 
half the total debt (2). 

As r^ards the activity of the Mortgage Bank of the Eungdom of Den¬ 
mark we note that on 31 August 1912 it contracted a new debt of 10,800,000 
crowns and was thus enabled to buy from the Treasury bonds for Stateloans 
to small fanners {Jordlodder til Lmidarbejdere). The bank hdd on 31 March 
1915 bonds of assodations for land credit to the value of 33,144,000 crowns, 
and Jordlodder t%l Landarhejdere bonds to the value of 16,932,000 crowns. 


(1) 1 crown = about i« i atpar 

(2) See IfUerHattonai Remat of Agricultural Economics, 1914, VI 67 



Tablk I. — Position of the Mortgage Association at the end of the year 1915-1916. 
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Tablu II. — Position of the Associations of Land Credit at the end of the year 1915-1916. 
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rx£R^LlNY. 


1:L B ^NK or llir LA-NObCHAFl C»F FASTFRN PRLbblA KOBNKxSBFRt^ iN 
T I : — fiti fh UL‘tth iMisf, Btnm, 2 u Juh i it/ 

When once the pre-war conditions of administrative life had been re- 
establi‘^hed in Fastem Prussia economic life could resume a more normal 
course within this bank's sphere, thanks to State support and to the antici¬ 
pated pajTnent of indemnities for losses by the war. The bad harvest of 
iyi5 certainly’made recuperation slow, and agriculture had still in many 
respects to suffer from the measures rendered necessar}" hy the war. 

The war gave a particular character to economic life. The flocks and 
herds could not be maintained at their former level: in many cases it was 
impos*^:!^ to procure manures and concentrated forage in sufficient quan¬ 
tities, and on the other hand the sale of live stock and agricultural products 
reached important dimensions. !Many products w’hich were used for pro¬ 
duction in time of peace were converted into money which flowed into the 
banks and sa\ings banks Tlie quite extraordinary" increase in the deposits 
of the Bank of the Landschaft of Eastern Prussia is thm* explained. For the 
same reason a reduction was noticeable in several cases in the investments 
on current account and other investments, which were transferred to credit 
accoimts : although after recurrent oscillations the total decrease was more 
important at the end of the year, particulaily as a consequence of subscrip¬ 
tion to the war loan. The funds entrusted to the bank and the impor¬ 
tant sums paidintoitby sa^dngs banks necessarily remained available owing 
to their particular character, and were consequently used to buy Prussian 
and German interest bearing treasury bonds. At times the bank hdd more 
than 47 million marks in these bonds. The issue of bills naturally de¬ 
creased owing to the interest taken in the war loans. The banks could there¬ 
fore grant considerable quantities of bills at moderate rates, gradually 
put a term to those financial operations of the Landschait which were pend¬ 
ing at the beginning of the w ar, and take back the bills issued by the Eand- 
schaft. 


<i) I mark — ii 3/4 d. Pl iiar 
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Financial Statement for the year (lApril 1915-31 March igi6j. 
The following are some items from the profit and loss account: 

Receipts. 


ti) Profits on Title-Deeds. 

I. on title-deeds themselves. 8,216.42 maiks 

3. on inteiest on title-deeds. 526,696.57 

3. on commissions on operations with ti¬ 
tle deeds. 66,469.96 ) 


601,382.95 maiks 

6) On Co7»mission — Commission Account. •' 


1. on advance^. 17,353.20 mark? 

2. on deposits. 102,613.50 

3. on mortgage operations . 1,199.15 

4. on sureties. 1,765.90 

5. on current accounts. 89,409 62 » 

6. on various receiving and banking oper- ^ 

ations. 14,201.91 


226,602.28 
320,327.14 * 

c) On Interest. — Interest Accou 9 it. 

d) On Discounting—Interest on Securities Account. 

I. Interest on securities. 301,853.20 marks 


2. Interest on treasury bonds. 823,041.64 * 1,124,893.84 > 

c) Excess Prefii on Management of 

Real Estate . 47,42^.83 ^ 

7) On Credit held and redeemed . . 57,700.80 * 


Total Receipts. . - 


2,378,129.84 
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Expenditure. 

C s^a i>’ AamimsttaUur {including hranchts) 


I. Salaried. . . . . 

2 Indemnities and costs of transcription 

3 Carriage, stamps, telegrams, telephone 

4. Printing and lupHcaling .... 

5. Heatinsr, lil!lit, water. 

6. Taxes and exchange tax. 

7 Alvertisement, subsaiptions to ne\^s- 

. 

3 Office material and binding . . . 
p. Shale in costs of the general council 
of the province and the commission 

of accounts. 

zo Costs of mtelings of general council 
and tiavelling expenses .... 
II Travelling expenses and indemnities 
paid to officials ct centzal establish¬ 
ment and branches. 

Z3 Rent . 

13. Costs and shaie in salaries of Land- 

schaft. 

11 Various .... . 


h) Afftu/tisMwn. 

on moveables. 

i. real estate . 

> current account. 

» advances . 

j» suieties. 

various. 

r) Payments for life insurance of 
employees. . 

Total expenditure . . . 


243.20b 95 marks 
ly v,oio 03 
I4,by9 8S » 

22.661.73 

13,153-74^ 

62,527.11 

5,671.59 i 

14.153.73 

76.00 > 

2.664.10 


15,790.33 » 

73,615.30 » 

70,000.00 

51,571.89 

787,013.36 marks 


42,432.40 * 

126,000.00 ) 

121 , 001.00 » 

47,110.00 » 

10,245.00 « 

243,604.47 * 

589,442.87 * 

9,657.65 * 

1,386,1x0.88 » 
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The excess receipts over expenditure (profits) amounted thus to 
992,018.96 marks, as against 558,313 30 marks in 1914-1915 and 742,926.32 
marks in 1913 1914. Deducting the shares due to the dismortgaging 
funds {21,466.30 marks) and 159,160 marks due to the manager and the 
employees, we find that the net profits amounted to 811,392.10 marks. 

This sum is distributed as follows: 

1. To the bank's savings reserve fund.28,879.11 marks 

2. Three quartets to the special fund of the Land- 

schaft of East Prussia (entered on debit side of 
balance-sheet).586884.74 » 

3. One quarter to the bank’s general reserve fund 195 628.25 > 

The Savings Bank, — The I^andschaft is responsible for investments 
in the savings bank, which has the recognized power of receiving trust funds. 
It had the activity expected of it. In spite of much variation in the sums 
entrusted to it, owing to the investment of savings in the war loans and 
the subscription of 4.5 million marks to the third and fourth of these loans, 
the total amount of savings was increased by about one and a half million 
marks during the year and was at its dose more than nine and a half 
million marks. The profits of the savings bank were much reduced by the 
amortization of its title-deeds. The amount of its investments was: 

on I April 1915 {11,723 savings bank books) 8,027,701.77 marks 
" on 31 March 1916 (13,509 » » ) 9,605,115.14 

(induding credited interest amounting to 319,391.73 marks) 

The savings reserve fund is invested at the I^ndschaft in Prussian 
Eoan consolidated stock and in the public debt, etc.: Its amount was: 

on I April 1915 186,097.00 marks 

on 31 March 1916 (induding total profit for 1915- 
1916 of 28,879,11 marks) . 222,779.10 

The bank’s general reserve fund passed during the year under review 
from 961,844.33 marks — induding interest and the quarter of the net pro¬ 
fits — to 1,199,426.56 marks. 

The bank’s toted profit is noticeably more than in the preceding year, 
the increase corresponding to that in the circulation of funds and the sums 
on the balance-sheet. In addition to the profits realized as commissions 
on subscriptions to the war loans, which more than compensated for the 
depredation of title deeds by the lowering of the currency, and indepen¬ 
dently of the increased profits on otha: commissions, the increased sum com¬ 
ing under the head of interest dedded the results of the year. Costs of 
administration certainly increased noticeably, owing to the increase in 
taxes, in contributions to enterprises of public utility, etc. Before the bank’s 
net profit was determined sums destined for the amortization of its buildings 
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and their contents were deducted. 50.000 marks was paid into the employ¬ 
ee’s pension fund, which amounted on i April igi5 to 100,440.67 marks 
and which, thanis to interest, was 104,180.67 marks at the end of March 
1016. If the sum paid into it as above be included, its amount was 154,180.67 
marks. 

As appears from the mortgage account, real estate was mortgaged for 
351 000 marks. The office for mortgage loans dealt with operations fewer 
b}" 420 than in the previous year. The bank sent to the loan funds all the 
correspondence and authorities received from those interested in the land 
register and from the creditors, so as to focus all the register’s operations; 
and it encouraged recourse to credit by creating second mortgages, together 
with loans on bills, and b^- granding extraordinarj^ credits. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 


LAND SETTLEMENT AND THE PRO\TSION OF CREDIT 
IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA [concluded) (i) 

by 

Dr J. W. Paterson, 

Pfofessor of Agticufti^re in ike Universitv of WtsUrn AusftaLa. 


§ 3. The pro\t:sion of credit. 

I/and, labour and capital are the elements of production. With his own 
hands the settler in Western Australia usually provides his own labour, 
and the government supplies the land on easy terms; it also goes a verj^ 
long way indeed to finance the farmer by means of loans. 

The Bank Acts. — By the Agricultural Bank Act, 1894, a bank was 
established for the purpose of promoting the occupation, cultivation and 
improvement of farm lands within the State. This Act with a number of 
subsequent amendments was repealed by a consolidating Act in 1906 
which placed the bank on a new footing. Under the new Act the bank 
was placed under three trustees appointed by the governor in whom is 
vested the whole of the bank property. The necessary funds are chiefly 
provided by the issue of mortgage bonds to the Government Savings Bank 
at a rate not exceeding 4 per cent. At later dates they have been partially 


(i) See the fust part of this article in our issue for December 1916. 
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dtirived from the General I^oan Fund at a slightly higher rate of interest. 
Since its re-constitntion imder the new Act, the operations of the bank 
have rapidly increased. The amount authorised to be raised under the 1906 
Act was ^1,000,000 bat by amending Acts of 1907, 1909, 1910, 1912, 
IQ13 and 1914 its capital has been successively raised to its present level 
of £4,500.000. 

OUccts for It hich loans are grtuUed, — Under the consolidating Act of 1906 
advances were made to settlers, if the trustees thought fit, for specific 
objects such as ring-barking, dearing, fendng, draining, water conserva¬ 
tion, discharging existing mortgages, also the purchase of stock for breed¬ 
ing purposes. Purchase of machinery was added later. Advances to any 
indiddual could not exceed £500. Under an amending Act, 1912, the pro- 
dbions were extended in various directions and now read as follows: — 
Subject to the provisions of this Act the bank may make advances to 
persons engaged in the business of farming or grazing, or in agricultural, 
horticultural or pastoral pursuits, to an amount not exceeding £2000, or 
in any industry that the governor may by proclamation dedare to be a 
rural industry-, for am’ purpose inddental to or in aid of any such business, 
pursuit or industry’, including the erection of a dwelling house for the bor¬ 
rower on any land occupied or used by him in connection with such business, 
pursuit or industry >. As a matter of fact, however, the main objects for 
which loans are granted are those named in the original Act. The maximum 
limit of loans has been greatly increased. 

Agricultural hank methods, — Applications for loans must be made 
on a prescribed form and contain full particulars of the objects, sudi as 
dearing, fendng, stock, machiner>’, etc., for which the advance is required. 

Each application must be accompanied by a fee of i per cent, of the 
sum applied for, I^ans are granted for sums of £25 or any multiple thereof, 
but at no time shall the advances to any one person exceed £2000. The 
security taken by the bank is a first mortgage over the property. A bill 
of sale by way of collateral security is required over all stock and machin¬ 
ery purchased with the bank’s funds. ^Mortgages are prepared free of 
charge to the borrower, but the latter are required to pay the statutory 
fees for registration of their securities, amounting to a few shillings. The 
whole amount of an approved loan need not be paid at once, but progress 
payments are made against improvements on the certificates of approved 
neighbouring landholders. This last provision has sometimes been abused. 
The minimum instalment of a loan pav’able at one time is £10. 

Relation of hank to the settler. — The contact of bank and borrower 
begins with the occupation of the land, but crown lands being valued and 
classified prior to sdiection, the bank is enabled to give an opinion quickly 
before the settler selects the land. While the trustees are empowered to 
fix advances on land, it is not obligatory on them to do sp in every case. 
They may use their own discretion when the security is considered unsafe 
either on account of the inferior quality of the land, inadequate area for 
maintenance of a home, situational disadvantages, or, in the case of special 
advances, low sale value or insufficient development. Needless to say. 
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selectors almost invariably choose a block which will carry an advance 
from the bank. Loans, once made, are onl3" liable to recall for breaches of 
the mortgage covenant. 

Rates of ifiterest, surrender of securities etc, — Loans made for improve¬ 
ment purposes carr\^ interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. The rate 
diargeable on advances made for other purposes, sudi as stock, machiner}" etc., 
is 6 per cent, per annum Interest is calculated on the dailjr balance and is 
pay^able on thej&rst day of January" and the ist of Juljun each3rear. Aclosing 
fee of los. 6i. is pa3’’able on the discharge of ever3^ mortgage, and a production 
charge of 5s. is made in connection with the lodgement of documents of 
title for the registration of outside dealings. 

Currency of loans. — All loans made against improvements have a 
currenc3’ of thirt3^ 3’^ears, and are amortisable b3’^ fifty equal half-3'early instal¬ 
ments, the interest onl3" being pay^able for the first five 3'ears. Stock and 
machinery loans are repa3’'able b3" ten equal half-3"earl\' instalments com¬ 
mencing three years fiom date of making the advance. It is, however, 
the privilege of the borrower to repay the whole or an3’' portion of the loan 
at any time without notice. 

A typical transaction. — The following entries in connection with 
an advance to a settler in the Coorow district will serve to illustrate the 
nature of the improvements effected and the system of progress pa3Tnents. 
Every^ inducement is offered to the ne\fv settler by’ prompt progress pay¬ 
ments, so that on taking up land he ma3’’ immediately^ find employ’ment 
as his own master. 
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Tr.\XS.\C7IOXS IX COXXECMOX WITH T,OAX OF £.500. 


COOROW DI'^TRICT. 
is^ Lojn, £125 approved. 

Date Paj menta Improvements 

.£30 Well. 33 ft. 

. 23 Fence, So chains, 6 i\ires at 6s, 6rf. 

S-ro-Oi'^. 20 Fence. 33 chain®, 6 niresatbs. 6 i, 

— - Ring; an*! scrub 70 acres at 3s, 6 d, 

3 -iO“^o. lo Clearing 10 acres. 

*-* — Ring and scrub 30 acres. 

17-3-11. 35 Clearing 33 acres. 


£1-25 


2wi. Loan approved. 

26-q-io . 44 Fencing 147 chains, 6 wires at 6s. 

.14b Clearing 10 acres at 20s. 

21-2-11. 60 Clearing 140 acres at 20s. 

— — Fencing 130 chains, 6 wires at 6s. 

. -5 . Fencing 103 chains, 6 wires at 6s. 

““ — Well, 28 ft. timbered. 


^-75 


3r^f. Loan approved, 
.100 Mares 


Total . . . £300 


Stock and machinery loans are granted in the wheat areas only when 
230 acres, worth 20s. per acre have been cleared and rendered fit for the 
plough. Loans for the purchase of stock and machineiy" are limited to 
£100. 

Extent of the bank's operations. — The following statement, compiled 
from the aimual report of the trustees, shows the total amounts advanced 
to farmers up to 30 June of each of five years, the amounts repaid and 
the outstanding balances at the same dates. 
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Table \TI. — Operations of agricidttirdl bank 1910-14. 


Z910 zgzz Z912 19x3 19x4 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Ad\ancts to date . . 1,257,082 1,540,241 1,946,184 2,582,937 3 089,575 

Repayments to date . . . 321,122 563,430 ^*65,452 698,980 757,624 

Outstanding Balances . . . 935 j 96 o 976,811 1^280,732 1,883,957 2,331,951 


With the wider objects for which the bank now grants loans, the 
greater ma'samum advance made possible by the amended (1912) Act, 
and above all owing to the greater number of settlers, the operations of 
the bank have steadily’ increased during recent years. 

Purpose ut the hank loans. - Ad\^ance«‘ may be made for effecting 
certahi improvements already referred to, and also to a more limited 
extent for the purchase of stock or implements. Advances ma^* also be 
made to lift existing mortgages to private institutions to an amount not 
exceeding three fourths of the value of the improvements already made on 
the holding, but purchase money is not regarded as a liability under the 
Act. The following table shows the various purposes to which bank ad¬ 
vances were applied during the year endini; June 1913. The last column 
of the table shows the total amount which had been expended on the 
several objects up to date. 


Tabi^b VIII. — Purposes which bank advances were appUcd. 


For year ending Total amount 

30 June to date 


liabilities taken ovci . .... 

. 

£124,056 

£231.353 

For purchase of stock. 

. . . 

67,941 

246,495 

For purchase ot plant. 

> « . . . 

— 

6,404 

For purchase of implements . . . 

.... 

c *.732 

M» 57 ^ 

For purchabc ot fertilisers , 


— 

3,278 

Fox developmental puiposes .... 

.... 

435,024 

2 .oS «,739 



&> 36.753 

£2,582,937 




The amount spent on the devdopment or improvement of farms 
covered a variety of items. As usual the estimated value of the improve- 
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ments as considerably greater than the bank advances given to effect 
them. Table IX taken from the report shows the value of these improve¬ 
ments during the same ^’ear. The last column also shows the value of 
the several improvements effected by the help of the bank up to date. 


Table IX. — Improvements effected with the assistance of hank fmids. 


For 5ear ending ^ 

30 June 



acres 

costing 

acres 

costing 

CltiLrin^ ... ... 

2!>5.350 

£ 

289,066 

1,174,521 

£ 

1.471.636 

Cultivating . 

360 

110 

214.398 

120,572 

Ring barking & scrubbing . ... 

338,Sit> 

97,429 

1.706,435 

346.472 

Fencing . ... ... 

2*7.815 

‘>i»,i45 

/»TiatTia 

1,453,918 

429.782 

Draining 


2S6 


5,945 

Water supply ... ... 


35.096 

1 

1 

138,615 

Buildings . 


3.207 

j 

^7,075 

Orchard. 

Bladrboy & poison grubbing 

acres 

10,529 

1,606 

I 

acres 

321 

4,321 

13,786 



*494.945 


£2,518,204 


Proportion of loans granted, — During the year ending 30 June the 
board of trustees held fifty meetings and dealt with 4,009 applications from 
new and old dients. aggregating £923,885. The loans authorised numbered 
3.442 involving a sum of £660,765. Of these, sixty-three applications 
representing the sum of £11,159, subsequenth’ cancelled at the 
applicants* request, and undrawn loans to the value of £155,734 were 
also cancelled, leaving a net capital appropriation of £493,872 for the 
year. Applications amounting to £184,355 were declined in fuU. 

Ntmher of dients, — The accounts closed during the financial year 
1913 aggregated 133 as against 461 for the preceding term. New accounts 
to the number of 1358 were opened, making the total number of accounts, 
current as on 30 June, 8326, and the average amount of borrowers' 
balances £226 5s. 6 d, 

Loans to farmers in other States, — In each of the Australian States 
the local government has established a system under which financial aid 
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is rendered to the farmers. In every instance the scale of operations has 
steadily increased in magnitude during recent 3'ears, and in 1914 involved 
a large outstanding balance. The position of Western Australia relatively" 
to the other States will be gathered from the following tables which are 
compiled from figures furnished hy the Government Savings Bank of 
Victoria. 


Tabee X. — Government advances to farmers (1909-10 to 1913-14). 


state 


advanced to 30 June 


1910 igxx X9X2 19x3 IJ14. 


N. S. Wales (i) . ... 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

S. Anstialia {a) . 

W. Australia . 

Tasmania. 

Commonwealtli . 


1,362,853 1.617,192 1,948,885 ^423,955 3,531.263 

2.657.713 2.797,323 2.954,618 3.208,903 3,491.008 

235.793 306.944 430,403 623,498 851,600 

1.544.946 1,786,762 2.064,583 2.370,076 2,601.450 

1^57,082 1,540^41 1.946.1S4 2J82.937 3,089.575 

9.187 14,610 18,636 23,915 41.004 

7.067,574' 8,063,072 9,363.309 11.233.284 13,605.900 

_ ! _ 


(1) For years ending December prior, except foi year 1914- 

(2) Indudes loans to other producers and to local bodies on the security of their own rates. 


All of the States have made heavy advances to their farmers. Deduct¬ 
ing the amounts of loan money's repaid in the several States at different 
dates from the amounts advanced, the outstanding balances have been 
estimated. The facts are stated in Table XI. 
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TA.iLE XI — GoctnifjJ^Ju loitfis to fanucj^ ^KyOQ-io 'u iqiyiJ^ 


Bauance oatstanom^ at 30 June 



1910 

1911 

19x2 

1913 

1914 

X S Wale*^ 11 

U -M 5 .I 13 

Q2b,o86 

1.07^.358 

1.396,336 

2,297,981 

Victun 

2 i. 3 oJ >,425 

1 306,657 

2.343.S34 

i.511.790 

I 676 432 

< jU(.LXtel. 3 n i 

16^,640 

200,997 

305.652 

4 “o *795 

636,790 

b Au-tralia [Si 

710,310 

8iq,SiS 

966,070 

1,150 020 

1.264,417 

IT 4 «ji i 1 

93 S 960 

976 8xj 

i,sbo,j32 

r «!> 53,957 

2 . 53 J .959 

Tu,..minia 

''.521 

13,561 

16,592 

21,089 

36,965 

Commonwealth 

3.921.975 

4,251,930 

4.957.838 

t>. 433,995 

8.244 544 


1 4^ yi Dt„ or t\u*' j.i i)ii 

2 4 tit uJiufion u iit> L,.V pj t Liita^ pa\mt.p*^ it uu a cts 

It units hitatus f»tatm unJ > ttr pn iuct/s at ? *t '>a?/ otiius tt tit sieunh of ike 

ta*t> 


At the latest date for winch returns common to the States are avail¬ 
able, Western Australia had greater outstanding balances with its farmers 
than any other State. 

• Loan operatio 7 ii> nlatneh to number of farms — "^^Tien the loan oper- 
atioiib of the bank are contrasted with those of the other States, the 
figures become still more stnkiug when account is taken of the actual 
number of farmers in the various States In Table XII are stated the total 
number of holdings of all sizes ahenated or in process of ahenation in the 
several States in 1914, the outstanding loan balances in the same year, 
and finally the amount which each farm would carjy if the balance in each 
State were equally distributed among the holdings. The data for Queens¬ 
land are not available. 
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Tabee XII. — Government loans and nnmher of holdings (1914)- 


Number Balances Calculated loan 

advance 

of holdmgs outstanding ^ holding 


£ £ 

N. S. Wales. 92,665 2,297,981 24.S 

Victoria (i). 66,811 1,51 • ,798 22.6 

S. Australia. 21,369 1,264,417 59 2 

W. Australia . 15,620 I4g,3 

Ta sman ia. 13,371 36,965 2.8 


(i) 


Such a comparison gives a general ^new of the situation, but lays no 
claim to completeness. It embraces all holdings irrespective of size, and 
some States have a greater preponderance of small holdings than others 
Examination of the details show that Western Australia has relatively 
somewhat fewer of the smaller sizes than the oldei States. Its differences 
in this respect, are, however, tri\dal when compared with the proportionate 
advance per holding, and it is clear, therefore, that in proportion to their 
numbers, the government there has gone much further in providing credit 
for its farmers than have those of the sister States. 

Newness of farms in Western Australia, — The results found in the 
preceding paragraph pay, at first sight, a poor compliment to the farming 
conditions prevalent within the State, It should be recollected, however, 
that agriculture in Western Australia is very largeh’ a new development, 
and that its operations (Table I.) and its number of holdings (Table \T) 
have increased with great rapidit^^ during recent years. The newness of 
its agriculture is also indicated by the rapid increase in the area of its 
lands already alienated or in the process of alienation (Table V). This 
increase is not onl^' rdiatively, but also absolutely, greater than the corres¬ 
ponding increase in anj" other State. This can be seen from the following 
statement where the total area of land alienated and in process of alien¬ 
ation is stated for each State at 1901 and again at 1913 - the last year 
for which complete data are available. 
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Table XIII. — Lands alienated and in process ot alienation 
in the different States at different dates 


state 

Lands & m process of abenation 

igoi 

1913 

Increase in is jrs 


acres 

acres 1 

acres 

X. S. Wales . 

48,039,242 

57,818.023 (i) 

9.778.781 (2) 

Vxclona 

23 797.226 

31.171.956 

7.374.730 

QueenbUmd 

16,325,132 

26,081,01s 

9,-55.886 

S. Au-ltalia 

is,088,89 7 

12 451,709 

4.362.712 

W 4 ushalia 

9.5S5.144 

21,362,546 UJ 

11,777^402(3 

Xi^mania . 

4 ,isg 3 , 96 i 

h, 34 i, 8 i 7 

1.447.856 

j I J L 30 7 iUt. 




2 In II *2 





Government loans are not intended to bolster up incompetent farmers 
in old settled tlistricts, but to finance new enterprise and open up new 
fields for the settler. Regarded in this light, the table shows that of late 
years Western Australia has taken a lead in the establishment of new farms, 
and consequenth" has had hea^w demands made upon her credit. Reference 
to Table XI shows that at the date of the latest returns her existing loans 
to settlers exceeded those of any other State. 


§ 4 . COXCLUSIOX. 


Land settlement has proceeded in the State with great rapidity partly 
for technical and economic reasons pre\iously discussed, but very largely 
also as a result of the vigorous land polic}- of successive governments, 
and the liberal character of its agricultural loans. Wliether in certain in¬ 
stances its land policy has been too vigorous and its loan system too 
generous, are matters with which this article is not intended to deal. Its 
object is to record facts. Present indications suggest that the loan policy 
will be modified at an early date owing to the growing stringency of the 
money market resulting from the war. 

Effect of curtailing loans, — Should the loan policy of the government 
be curtailed for the reason stated, it is possible that a number of new 
settlers, possessing no resources other than their credit with the bank. 
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may repudiate their obligations and abandon their holdings. This is the 
prime danger of a generous loan policy which, if carried too far, may de¬ 
feat its own end. The bank holding the mortgage can, of course, sell any 
properties reverting to it with the improvements thereon. As the advances 
were made against the improvements, it need not necessarily’ incur loss. 
It may’ do so, however, and it xvill lose the settler. During 1914, eighty’ 
securities reverted to the bank in this way’, fourteen unsold properties were 
carried over from the pre\’ious year, and sixty were resold, within the year. 
If the bank's operations must necessarily’ be curtailed, the number of those 
resales is almost certain to increase in the future. 

Prospects for the future. — Under the conditions indicated, a premium 
will be placed upon the possession of private capital by’ new settlers seeking 
for land in Western Australia. At the x>resent time good wheat lands axe 
very’ appreciably cheaper there than similar lands in the eastern States. 
Should a period of temporary^ depression now supervene, in the event and 
as the result of curtailments by’ the bank, the difference wiU become 
relatively greater. Depreciation of land value*^ in the west can be only 
temporary. At the time of writii^ the wheat yield of the State for 1915 
is officially estimated at 13.5 bushels per acre over a record area. A factor 
likety to affect prices in the future and piomote settlement is the opening 
of land connection with the eastern States over the trans-continental 
railway promised for the close of the present year. 




RUSSIA. 


THE RESUI/TS OF INTERIOR COLONIZATION IN FINLAND. 

{Concluded) (i). 


§ 5. The component parts op the property op colonists. 

Having distinguished between the two factois in colonization in Fin¬ 
land, the rnfLm and the land, and studied them in every aspect, we will now 
turn our attention to the results of their joint action, and the question 
of whether or to what estcmt they advance the work of colonization. We 
will do it best by inspecting more closely the individual forms of capital 
which go to make the complex assets and liabilities of farming and also the 
capital invested in households, secondary businesses and the Kke. From the 
increase and decrease of such capital and groups of capital, from the 
changes suffered by all assets from the time the colonists' lots were taken 
over until the dose of the enquiry, we will attempt to construct a picture 
of the results attained by the new Finnish colonists and of their limitations. 
We will examine the component parts of the property in the order in whidi 
these were placed at the end of §2. 


I. Capital in real estate of the farms. 

The capital in real estate is composed of capital in land, capital in soil 
and capital in buildings. 

a) Capital in land. When the lots w'ere taken over the average gross 
price a hectare (2) for the total 219,628 hectares comprised by all the land of 
the colonies, and for the appurtenant buildings, woods and hunting and fish¬ 
ing rights, varied according to the grant from 77 to 136 Finnish marks (3). 
The average price ahectareinthe seven colonies investigated was, as we have 
already seen (4), 86 Finnish marks, that is 22 per cent less than the general 
price. The price of land was of course distindy higher in the case of torp 
holdings which had already been long settled before the banning of the 

(x) Tb£ first part of this article appeared our issue for November 1916. 

(2> A hectare a 2 acres z rd. 35.383 pos. 

{3) Z.26XI Hiunish marks ss zs at par. 

(4) IntmuMonal Remew of AgrieuHural Economics, November 19x6, page 1x9. 
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colonizing enterprise, than in that of the newly allocated lots: it was in the 
case of the former, according to facts furnished by the Finnish lease offices 
(Hdsingfors 1915), 642 marks for a hectare of arable land near the demesne 
land of the estate, and varied according to its situation from 423 to 783 
Finnish marks. For abandoned torp lands the price varied from 328'to 528 
Finnish marks. For meadowland near the demesne land of the estate an 
average price of 333 Finnish marks a hectare was paid and for meadows"some- 
what remote that of 239 Finnish marks a hectare. The average* price 
for a hectare of woodland was, according to its situation in rdation to the 
demesne land of the estate and according to the grant, from 163 to 125 Fin¬ 
nish marks. A comparison of these prices with those obtaining in Russia 
proper when the new agrarian reforms were carried out, or those accompanj"- 
ing the colonization of new lands in other countries, shows that hitherto 
colonizing enterprise in Finland has succeeded* in securing land at relativdy 
low prices, and shows too the circumstance, connected with this one, that the 
prices of land in Finland are as yet generally lower than in other countries. 

During the time of the enquiry the following alterations took place in 
capital in land. By the inclusion of woodland the possible taxable value 
of arable and meadowland in the mvestigted colonists* lots rose by 37 
Finnivsh marks a lot. 

As a result of pennanent improvements — such as breaking new land 
and clearing it of stones, the construction of larger drainage ditches, the 
laying out of gardens, the addition of loam to moorland soil — the capital 
in land increased in value by 176 Finnish marks a lot. 

Altogether the value of the capital in land rose during the time of the 
enquiry by 18,113 Finnish marks, an average of 213 Finnish marks a lot, 
or of 8.95 Finnish marks per hectare of arable and meadowland. The 
average yearly increase in the value of the land of the colonies was 44 Fin¬ 
nish marks for each lot, 7 Finnish marks of this sum having arisen by an 
extension of area at the expense of woodland and 37 by permanent 
improvements of the soil. 

b) Capital in soil. According to the author's investigations the most 
important part of capital in soil consists of the value of manure. When the 
land was taken over llie total value of the manure was 76.2 per cent, of that 
of the capital in soil; at the end of the enquiry it was 58.3 per cent. The 
relative value of the manure was lower when the enquiry dosed than when 
farming began bec^ause the earlier computation was made in spring, the 
later on i July. 

The total capital value and the percentage of it represented by manure 
varies not only in the different colonies but even more in the different lots 
within one colony. This is because some lots were made on settled land, 
previoudy cultivated and therefore more or less manured; while others 
were made on virgin soil. The succession of cnrops has contributed to the 
same end. 

The total value of the stock in cultivated soil when the lots were taken 
over averaged 411 Finnish marks a lot, and i,i6i Finnish marks on i July. 
The total increase in capital value during the period of enquiiy amounted 
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to 69,779 Finnish marks, namely an average of 750 Finnish marks a lot, or 
155,38 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable land and 67.36 Finnic marks 
for a hectare of arable and meadowland. A rdative diminution of capital 
in soil is to be noted in Koddpaa colony, where owing to the remoteness 
of the arable land, as compared with the other colonies, and the preva¬ 
lence of the three ficid s^^stem, the live stock could not be increased as much 
as dsewhere. The increase in value of capital in soil, both annual and 
total, can be seen from the following table. 


Ificrease in Value of Capital in Soil. 



Total 

increased 

Valae 

Finnish 

marks 



Annual increased Valne 



Components 

of Capital in Soil 

By lot 

By hectare 
of arable land 

By hectare of arable 
and meadowland 

Finnish 

marks 

Fercent. 

Finnic 

twarles 

Percent. 

THnnich 

marks 

1 Percent. 

In a number of years. 

Total value of manure 

30,952 

87 

50.6 

8.54 

42.7 , 

7-55 

1 49-2 

Costs of dealing dit- 
ches. 

2.537 

6 

35 

0.94 

1 

1 

4-7 1 

0.60 

1 

1 3-9 

Costs of laying out clo¬ 
ver grass fields. . . 

2.744 

7 

( 4-0 

1 0.92 

1 

4-7 

0.60 

i 3-9 

Costs of transporting 
loam. 

, 1.187 

3 

1 

1 

1 0.34 

, 1 

1-7 

0.25 

1 1.6 

In one year. 




1 

' 


1 

Costs of labour , . . 

13*431 

35 

' 20,5 

4-57 1 

22.8 ^ 

3-23 

1 2r.i 

Seeds. 

11*275 

30 

• 17-4 

4.15 

20.8 ' 

2.77 

18.X 

Manures. 

1,635 

4 

2.3 

1 0-52 

' 1 

2.6 1 

0.34 

2.2 

Total . . . ' 

' 63 . 779 | 

172 

100.0 

1 19-98 1 

1 

100.0 ! 

1 

15-34 

1 

100.0 


The annual increase in value of the capital in soil averaged 172 Finnish 
marks for a single lot, 19.98 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable land, 
and 15.34 Finnish marks for a hectare of arable and meadowland taken 
together. 

If the lots be classified according to their size the capital in soil at 
the end of the period of enquiry is found to average as follows for one hec¬ 
tare of arable land: 

In lots having an afea of less than 2.5 hectares — 350 Finnic mks. for z hectare 



” ” " from 2.5 to 5 

99 

— 201 ” 

99 

99 

I 

» i> 

” ” ” ” 5 " 7.5 

99 

— 158 ” 

99 

99 

I 

», »r 

»» i » n 9* 99 99 

9 * 

— 155 ” 

99 

99 

Z 

» *» 

8 

H 

0 

99 

— 161 ” 

99 

99 

I 

>9 » 

” » » x5 and more 

99 

— 173 ” 

99 

99 

z 
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Thence it appears that the value of the capital in soil in the smaller hold¬ 
ings, those of less than 5 hectares, is relativdy greater than it is in the larger 
farms; a drcumstance due, according to the author, to the fact that on 
the smaller holdings live stock is relativdy more numerous than on the large 
farms. 

c) Capital in buildings. When the 85 lots which were investigated were 
taten over the value of the capital in buildings was as follows: 


Buildings appurtenant to the lots.17,660 Finnish marks 

Buildings taken over with the land.39,801 ” " 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads . . 630 ” 


Total . . . 58,091 


On I July 1912 the value of such capital had risen as follows: 

Buildings .187,867 Finnish marks 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads 1,299 ” ” 

Total . . . 189,166 ” 


Thus the total increase in value was 131,075 Finnidi marks. If the 
average for a single lot be calculated it is found to be as follows : 


When the lots were taken over, — 

Buildings appurtenant to them. 

Buildings taken over with the land . 

Taxable value of sites of premises and of roads. . 

Total . . . 


On I 1912. 

Buildings. 

Taxable value of sites of premises and roads • . 


208 Finnish marks 

468 » " 

^ ,, ,» 

7 

683 ” ” 

2,210 Finnish marks 


Total . . . 2,225 


The average increase in value on a lot is therefore 1,542 Finnish marks. 
These figures are to be regarded as representing the addition made to 
the value of the capital in buildings solely by the colonists* activity in farm- 
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ing their linIHitigs dining the period of the enqiiiij'. 'Hie market value of 
the buildings — the effect of a general rise in prices — has been disregarded 
in accordance with the aim of the whole enquiry as already stated. 

As regards single colonies the increase in value of capital in bu il d ing s 
was greatest in Sepp^, where it averaged 2,758 Finnish marks a lot; and 
least in XipuK, the average there being 427 Finnish marks a lot. The num¬ 
ber of dwelling houses on the 83 lots investigated was 98 and they comprised 
224 rooms. Thus there was an average of 2.5 weathar-t^ht rooms for each 
lot and 2.3 for each dwdling house. An average of 255 cubic metres, 
measurements being taken outside, was devoted to dwelling house room 
on each lot, namely 236 cubic metres to living-rooms and kitchens and 
19 cubic metres to masonry. On an average 2.2 members of a family 
inhabited each living-room, 1.7 being over twelve years old. 

In all the 85 lots there were 188 stables and byres, that is an average 
of 2.2 a lot. This average is high because, as already stated, many colonists’ 
lots have arisen out of earlier torp holdings which usually included several 
buildings. 

The buildings for storage comprised, when measured from outside, an 
average of 62 cubic metres for each lot, storerooms, granaries and cellars 
being included. 

The value of buildings averaged for each member of a family 175 Fin¬ 
nish marks, or 270 for each of such of them as were over twelve years old. The 
author observes that these figures represent very low values even according 
to Finnish standards; and that in the case of capital in buildings, as in that 
of capital in land, colonizing enterprise in Finland has succeeded in keeping 
costs very low, especially where it has been possible to buy up older build¬ 
ings cheaply. 


2. Farming Capital. 

The farming capital of the colonists can be analysed as capital in 
machines and implements, in live stock, in other stock, in diares in the 
co-operatiTC funds and in cash. We will briefly consider these components 
individually. 

a) Capital in machines and implements. When the colonists' lots were 
taken over the machines and implements were worth 15,642 Finnidi marks. 
During the course of the enquiry thdr value rose to 22,439 T ^irinish marks 
and on i July 1912 it had reached the sum of 38,081 Finnic marks. Its 
greatest increase in value up to that date occurred in Seppala colony, where 
it was 735 Firmish marks, its least m NipuU colony where it was 199 
F in n i sh marks. The average annual increase in the different dasses of 
property forming capital in machines and implements, on a single lot and 
on a hectare of arable and meadowland, cmi be shown as follows: 
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i Per dngle lot 

Per hectare of arable 

1 artft mttaiinctxAa'nA 


Finnic ™artee 

Finnic rwafifg 

I^axgar machmes. 

! 

. . . . 8.15 

1 

1 0.74 

Agricultuzal implements. 

. . . . 1^.25 ! 

1 1.33 

Inventory of stables. 

• . . . 2.40 

0.20 

Inventory of cow-byres. 

• • ■ • 1 0.75 

0.03 

Inventory of dairy. 

. . . . 1 11.30 

1.03 

Carts etc. 

. . . . j 14.60 

Z.28 

Household implements. 

1 

. . . . 1.75 j 

1 0.14 

Other implements. 

. . . . 6.10 

1 0.36 


Total . 


59.30 


5.31 


m 

The total value of the machines and implements increased on an aver¬ 
age during the period of enquiry by 264 Finnish marks for each single lot 
or by 23.43 Finnish marks for a hectare. 

If the various values of the capital in machines and implements in 
the investigated lots be compared with the size of the holdings, it appears 
that sudi capital is notably greater in the larger than in the smaller of 
these; yet when the average for a single hectare of arable and meadowland 
is calculated there is no great difference in value to be observed. These 
facts appear from the following table: 

Average Cash value of Machines ani Implements according to the Size of the 
Colonists* Lots and for i hectare of Arable and Meadousland. 


Area c£ lots 

Arable and meadowland 

Na of lots 

Average value in Finnish maxbs 

For a single lot 


Up to 



2.5 hectares . . . 

2 

257 

II5 

From 

2.5 

to 

5 


II 

148 

35 

1 

5 

9 

7.5 


22 

368 

55 

» 

7.5 

» 

10 

9 ... 

XZ 

378 

42 

» 

10 


15 

» ... 

22 

501 

40 


15 

» 

25 


13 

757 

43 


25 and 

more 


3 

800 

20 


For \vhole area , 85 ' 448 j 42 
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b) Capital in live stock. The capital in live stock rose in value between 
the time when the lots were taken over and that at which the enquiry 
was completed from 53,549 to 100 190 Finnish marks. Thus the increase 
was one of 47,641 Finnish marks or 87.1 per cent. The average value on each 
lot, when taken over, of this capital was 630 Finnish marks, and on i Jul^* 
1912 it was 1,179 Finnifili marks. For a hectare of arable and meadowland 
the average vine was 63.38 Finnish marks at the earlier and 110.37 
Finni sh marks at the later date. The live stock was of least value in Siika- 
jarvi, where it averaged 631 Finnish marks a lot, and of greatest value in 
Kosldpaa, where it averaged 2,245 Finnish marts a lot. The total increase 
in the value of the capital in live stock averaged 549 Finnish marks a 
lot, varying from 145 to 983 Finnish marks in the different colonies. 

If the live stock be divided into the two groups of cattle and horses, 
and their value from the time when the colonies were first established until 
the dose of the period of enquiry be calculated, the average increase in 
their respective values on a single lot and on a hectare of arable and 
meadowland is as follows: 


• 

When land 
was taken o\er 

X July 19x3 

Amount of increase 


Finnish marks 

Finnish 

Finnish mjarks 

Cattle 




For a lot. 

429 

763 

334 

« I hectare axable and mcad> 
owland. 

43-25 

7*44 

28.19 

Ftfcentage of whole capital in 
live stock ... 

08 % 

64-7% 

— 

Horses. 




For a lot. 

201 

416 

215 

» z hectare axable and mead- 
owland. i 

20 13 

3893 

i 18.80 

Percentage of whole capital in 
Uvestodc. 

31.9% 

35 3 % 

1 - 


It thus appears clearly that the capital in live stock has greatly in¬ 
creased on the colonists* lots. The value is distributed among the groups of 
holdings, classified according to size, as follows: 
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The Capital in Live Stock on Holdings of Different Sizes. 


A.veiage value per 


Area of arable and meadowland No. of lots - 

j. I hectare arable 

and meadowland 


Up to 


2 5 hectares . | 

2 

551 

248 

From 

2.5 to 

5 > ... 

11 

613 

152 

» 

5 » 

75 > ... 

22 

801 

116 

» 

75 » 

10 » . . 

12 

925 

107 


10 » 

15 

22 


115 

S 

15 » 

25 • . 

13 

1,760 

105 

> 

35 and 

more 

3 

3,337 

90 



For whole area . . 

85 

1,179 



c) The capital in other stock. 

Unlike the capital in the groups hitherto examined that in stock other 
than live stock has remained unaltered on the colonists* farms, and is even 
found to have undergone a dight diminution if its average for one hectare 
be redroned. This is chiefly due to the drcumstance that the inventory 
was taken at the end of the period of enquiry and therefore in the summer, 
a time when stodr is notoiioudy at its lowest in farms. Further the beds of 
manure were reckoned as constituting not capital in stock but capital 
in son. 

In the 85 lots investigated the capital in stodc was of the value of 8,882 
Finnish marks, averaging 105 Finnish marks for a lot and 10.51 for a hec¬ 
tare of arable and meadowland. The increase rdativdy to the outgoings 
varied according to the colonies. 

In Nipuli and Kaskipaa colonies the capital in stock diminished in va¬ 
lue from 103 to 80 Finnish marks a lot, while in Seppala and Sippola it 
increased from 92 to no Finnish marls. The increase d^ends chiefly on 
the presence of woodland products, such as firewood, building materials, etc. 

d) Co-operaiive shares and cash. 

The co-operative shares of the cdomsts on the investigated lots were 
very trifling: when the land was taken over their value averaged 3 Fin¬ 
nish marks for a lot and, on i July 1912, 13 Finnish marks, giving an in¬ 
crease of 10 Finnish marks. In Sippola and Ea^paa such average value 
was almost three times that of the general average, being 27 and 29 Finnish 
marks,but in Muddais on the other hand there was no co-operative enterprise 
whatsoever. 

As regards capital in cadi it was naturally greater when the lots were 
taken over than on i July 1912, when the enquiry closed. The money which 
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the colonists brought with them came, during the time of the enquiry, 
to be represented by the different forms of capital invested in the farm. When 
the land was taken over the capital in cash amounted to 11,296 Finnish 
marks, averaging thus 133 Finnish marks for a lot and 13-23 for a hectare of 
arable and meadowland. In Ko^pai. the colonists possessed more than the 
average sum, namely on an average 224 Finnish marks a lot; in Siika- 
janu the average amount possessed on a lot was less than the general aver¬ 
age, being not more than 30 Finnish marks. 

On I July 1912 Ko&kipaa colony still hdd most capital in cash, aver¬ 
aging 177 Finnish marks a lot; while Xipuli, where such average was only 
48 Finnish marks, held least. For all the colonies the decrease in capital 
in cash per lot varied from 37 to 107 Finnish marks and averaged 43. An 
increase in the average amotmt of cash held with a lot occurred only in Mud- 
dais and Siikajarvd colonies. 


3. Capital not directly invested in Farming. 

The changes suffered by capital not directl5’ invested in the farms, 
but connected with the agriculture of the colonists and therefore 
influencing the course and the results of their farming activities, will 
be mentioned shortly. 

a) The capital in household goods and implements had the following 
value: 


Wtien the land was taken over 

Household goods. 

impleinieiits. . . 


On I July 1912 


goods .... 
implements. . . 


3,5x9 Finnish marks 

2,I3<) » » 

5,658 Finnish marks 


3.59* » » 

5,695 » » 

9,287 > » 


Total Increase in value 


3,629 


He increase is chiefly due to a multiplication of ini pIftT nents, He 
yearly increase averages 9 Finnish marfa for a lot and 0.79 Finnish mgrlrg 
for an acre of arable and meadowland. 

b) He capital invested in other businesses decreased in the course 
of the enquiry from 34 « 59 ® 9*69^ Finnish marks; and such decrease was 

made largely at the e3q>ense of the money invested in banks. When the 
land was taken over the savings deposits of the colonists averaged 280 
Finnic marks for each lot; and on i July 1912 the dq)osits had bMn glningt 
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entirdy withdrawn, and the average amount remaining in the banks 
was for each lot only 38 Finnish marks. On the other hand the sum paid 
for life insurance rose during the period of enquiry from 1,020 to 1,790 Fin¬ 
nish marks, that is by 779 Finnish marks, an average of 9 marks for a lot. 

When the land was taken over the average amount of capital invested 
in other businesses was 407 Finnish marks for each lot. In Muddais 
colony it was highest, namdy 1,023 Finnish marks; in Siikajarvi it was 
lowest — 66 Finnish marks. In 1912 the average for a lot had fallen to 
115 Finnish marks. 

The author reckons as capital in other businesses that invested in 
accessory industries and leasehold and other rights. 

c) The capital in personal bdongings, such as clothes and furniture, 
was worth 28,484 Finnish marks when the land was taken over, giving an 
average of 335 marks for a farm or family. On i July IQ12 it had not no¬ 
tably increased, being 33,269 Finnish marks, which gave an average of 391 
marks for a family. The annual increase therefore averaged ii marks for 
a lot and seems very trifling. The reason for its slightness is, according to 
the author, that after the lots had been taken over the colonists were much 
occupied in setting their farms in order and had little time in which to supply 
themselves with clothes, furniture and other personal possessions. 

d) The service of paying woodland dues, that is woodland rents 
and amortization pa3rments attached to the earlier debt with which 
woods were burdened, was during the period of the enquiry of the value 
of 30,615 Finnish marks, an average of 360 marks for a lot and of 33.72 
for an acre of arable and woodland. 

Payments of this description are highest in Ko^paa colony where they 
average 1,053 Knnish marls a lot, and lowest in Siikajarvi and Xipuli where 
they average 214 Finnish marks a lot. 

Finally as regards hereditary payments and presents these occurred 
in only three colonies — Siikajarvi, Nipuli and Koskipaa — and amounted 
to 3,580 Finnish marks. 

In the following table all the capital of the colonists represented by 
their farming, before and after the lands were taken over and on i July 
1912, is set out. 




Before linds weic taken over After lands wire taken over | On i Jtil} 191 
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§ 6 . The liabilities op the colonists. 


During the period of enquiry into the colonists' lots not only the 
property but also the Habililies of the colonists underwent changes, in the 
manner which will now be described. 

1. The State deht on the land. 

When the colonists were settled the State granted the lots as bearing 
their full taxable value. The amount with which the farms (woodland being 
excepted) on the 85 investigated lots were burdened was 174,236 Finnish 
marks, giving an average of 2,049 Finnish marks for a lot and 206.19 Finnish 
marks for a hectare of arable and meadowland. This debt on the land (prior 
debt) has been lessened by annual payments in redemption, but on the other 
hand has been increased when woodland has been subjected to agriculture 
and the area farmed thus extended. Altogether the debt to the State has 
diminidied only by 4,826 Finnish marks, giving for each lot an average 
decrease of 56 marks. These low figures are explained by the circumstance 
that the State, in the first years after the lots had been taken over, did not 
compd the colonists to make payments in redemption. 

At the end of the period of enquirv this prior debt was of 169,410 
Finnish marks, giving an average of 1,993 marks for a lot and 186.57 ^ 

hectare of arable and woodland. 

2. Loans from hanks and frivate persons. Debts of this category have dur¬ 
ing the period of enquiry altered, in respect of their total amoruit and the 
average for a single lot and for a hectare of arable and meadowland, as 
follows: 
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Total amc mi 

Debtb to banks 

Other debts . . 

Total 

Wbeo the land 
was taken o\er 

Finxuah marks 

On I July 1912 

Finnish marks 

Increase 

Fmtiijjt Ttiarlrp 

3 010 

5,obo 

1-475 

24.456 

14 4*55 
19,400 

8,090 

42,091 

33,931 

Afieragt ptr lot 



1 


Debts to banks 


35 

205 

170 

Other debl& . 

. . . 

60 

00 

229 


Total 

93 

494 

399 

Avtragt> ptr hutart 

of arahU and 




mtadoitland. 





Debts to banks. . 


3 56 

1924 

15 68 

Otlur debts 

, 

001 

37 03 

2Z 02 


Total . 

9 57 

4627 , 

30.70 


Most colonists have received credit from the co-operative funds and 
savings banks and only few loans from individuals. On i July 1912 Tak- 
kula and ^ipuli colonies were most indebted to banks, thtdr debts of this 
description averaging 130, increased from 37 Finnish marks, for a lot. The 
increase of indebtedness to banks in Nippuli is to be ascribed to the fact that 
nine colonists became burdened with a debt of 4,000 Finnish marks as a 
result of fraudulent discounting, and implicated their property in conse¬ 
quence. 

Loans from private persons are very considerable in the colonies of 
Muddais (average yearly increase of 117 Finnish marks a lot), Seppala 
(of 78 Finnish marks), Takkula (of 43 Finnish marks) and Xipuli (of 
39 Finnish marks). 

3 Current debts. The author reckons among these debts such as have a 
more accidental character and do not bear inteiest. Such is the credit 
which the country tradespeople aftord for goods ordered by the colonists. 
These debts were relatively very great in NipuK colony where their annual 
increase averaged 286 Finnish marks a lot. The average annual increase 
in cunent debts among ah the lots investigated was 30 Finnirii marks per 
lot or 2.80 Finnish marks i}er hectare of cultivated land. 

3 Debts incurred to the forests. Since it was the aim of the whole en¬ 
quiry to discover the action on agriculture only of such capital as was in- 
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vested in fanning, the forest dues were reckoned among the liabilities the 
colonists incurred by forestry, as against the uses they made of their wood¬ 
land possessions. 

The total value of the forest dues from the time the land was taken 
over until the close of the period of enquiry was 52,434 Finnish marks. 
The yearly average for a lot was 138 Finnic marks, or for a hectare of cul¬ 
tivated land 13.05 Finish marks. From the total sum of the forest dues 
79.7 per cent, must be deducted as the value of the woodland products 
(fuel) and 20.3 per cent, as that of pasturage. 

The firewood used on the farms is for the most part gathered from the 
fallen wood, and wood having a market value is sdLdom used as fud. 
In Muddais, where there is less woodland than in the other colonies, the 
colonists take firewood from their wood most sparingly. It has happened 
that firewood has been sold by the colonists outside a colony, being 
transported by water. In Takkula the colonists procure their firewood 
from distant forests and therefore are very careful in their use of it. The 
costs of importing wood are a considerable burden on the farming of the 
colonists. The yearly value of the woodland pasturage in the different 
colonies for single lots is computed by the author as follows: 


1 

Houses 

Cows 

Sheep 


Finnish 

Finnish Tnarlrp 

Finnsh -mfirlEg 

Muddais. 

_ 

22 

1 _ 

Sippola. 

8 

1 16 

1 — 

Siikajaxvi. 

— 

1 

— 

Nipuli. 

8 

1 ^4 

5 

Ro^p^. 

12 

j 39 1 

1 8 

Takkula. 

I 

1 12 1 

1 — 

Seppala . 1 

3 

9 


Avexage for a lot . . . 

5 

j 21 i 

1 2 

1 


The sum'of inheritances and presents received by the colonists during 
the time of the enquiry was 5.687 Finnish marks, an average of 67 Finnish 
marks for a lot or 6.27 for a hectare of land. 


§ 7. Changes in assets and ilapilities and the net PROto m.ade. 

The two preceding sections have given the alterations in the single as¬ 
sets and liabiUties and the groups of these. We will now resume and com¬ 
pare all assets and liabilities as they were both before and after the lots were 
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taken over and at the dose of the period of enquiry. The net profit will 
then appear. 



Assets 

Iviabibties 

Net profits 


FxmuSii marks 

PinTiiSih tn irfat 

RmniSh Tnnrlra 

For ^hoLi. atta 

Before landa were taken o\er . . . 

176,060 

11,055 

165,005 

After ) 1 0 a . . . 

350,290 

185,291 

165,005 

On I Jnlj 19x2. 

644.235 

281,051 

366,184 

Avtiage for z lot 

Before lands were taken over . . • 

2,071 

130 

1,941 

After A > i s , . . 

a,i20 

2,170 

1,941 

On I July 10x2. 

-014 

3,306 

4.306 

Auragi fur i Juiiate ciAitiaUd land 

Before lands were taken o\er . . . 

203 22 

13 07 

195 15 

After » 3 > 

414 

21Q 20 

195.15 

On 1 July 1912. 

712 hy 

30950 

40339 


From this it appears that assets, liatilities and net profits were notably 
increased during the period of enquiry. The relative values of single assets 
and their alteration can be seen from the following figures; 


Before After I 

lands were taken over lands were taken over 


I July 1912 


Fazimng . . . 

609 % 

S03 % 

86 6 % 

Honsdaold. ... . . 

3-2 % 

16% 

M% 

Secondazy businesses . . 

196 % 

9-9 % 

16% 

Personal po^^sessions . . 

163 % 

82% 

5.1 % 

Debts recoverable by colonists . 

— 

— 

5.3 % 

Total . . . 

100% ' 

100 % 

100 % 


The largest part of this property was thus bound up with farming and 
its proportion to the whole capital invested increased from 60.9 per cent, 
before the land was taken over to 86.6 per cent, on i July 1912. 

In the individual colonies the course of this process was various, ac¬ 
cording to whether before the lots were taken over there were already farms 
on their sites qx not. In Koskipaa, Nipuli and Snkajarvi the colonists found 
small farms ready-made at the time of colonization, and therefore the 
farming capital in these places was already considerable before the land was 
taken over. The same holds good for Sq)pala colony where most of the 
colonists were previouriy toipars. Conditions were different in the colo¬ 
nies of Muddais, Sippola and Takkula where, before the land was taken 
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over, the capital invested in secondarj- businesses was most important. 
After the lots had been taken over the class of capital previously domi¬ 
nant continued to form a high percentage of the whole value involved, 
yet the distribution of the components of capital tended to be somewhat 
equalized in the diJBEerent colonies, except in Seppala colony where at the 
close of the enquiry the farming capital was in distincth" higher proxiortion 
than in the others. 

The following table makes these facts clear : 

Proportionate Distribution of Component Parts of Capital invested 
in the Colonies. 


Compoiients of Capital |: 

1 

a£uddais| 

Sippola 

Sii- 

kajarx-i 

Nipoli 

^ |Tatkula|Sepiab 

1 

Before land was taken over: \ 

1 




1 

i 

1 

I 


Panning. 

411% 

54 - 7 % 

71.'’% 

74-3 % 

78.6% 

60.5%' 

76.1% 

Housdiold. 

=*•6% 

3.4% 

5.1% 

38 % 

3.7%' 

2-3 %| 

2.8% 

Secondajy businesses.13^.1 % 

24.6% 

t>- 9 %' 

65% 

6.2 %| 

17.6 %l 

9.1% 

Feisonal belongii^ ...... 

18.2% 

17 - 3 % 


*5.4% 

11 - 5 % 

19.6 %i 12.0% 

Forestiy etc.| 

— 

} 

— 

— 

— 1 


— 

1 

100 % 

100 ®o 

100% ' 

t 

100% 

100 % 

100% 

100 

Average for i lot in Piunish marks 

2,679 

2,781 

957 

1,309 

1 

2,908 

2.450 

1,380 

After land was taken over: 

1 

1 


1 

. 1 

1 



Farming. 

693 %j 

[76-3%! 

84.9%' 

86.3% 

87.6% 

78.1 %, 

94.0% 

Household. 

1 - 3 %' 

' 1.8 %i 

2 - 7 %, 

, 2.0 %| 

2.2% 

1-3% 

0.7% 

Secondary businesses. 

IS-O %* 

Ii2.9%| 

1 3 - 7 % 

3 - 5 %, 

3.6% 

9.8% 

2.3% 

Personal bdongin^s. 

9.5% 

9.0% 

8.7% 

8-2 %| 

6.6% 

10.8% 

3-0% 

Forestiy etc. 

— 

— 1 

1 - 

- 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

' 100% 

100% 

100% 

1 100% 1 

100% 

100 ®o 

100% 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks 

1 S.132 

5 . 305 ] 

1 1.794 

2,457 

5,050! 

1 4,405 

5,470 

! 

On I July 1912 

1 

1 







Farming. 

87.1% 

87.4% 

86.9%, 

87.8% 

81.0% 

83.8% 

92 - 6 % 

Household. 

' *- 7 % 

M% 

1 - 5 % 

1 - 3 % 

1.2% 

1.6% 

1.2% 

Secondary businesses. 

1 

2 - 5 % 

0.8% 

0-1% 

0.8% 

4 - 7 % 

04 % 

Personal belongings. 

S- 9 % 

5.8%! 

1 4.7% 

j 5.3% 

4.0% 

64% 

3 - 7 % 

Forestry etc.. 

i 4 .a% 

1 2.0% 

'6.1% 

1 5 . 5 % 

13-0% 

3.5% 

2,1% 

Average for i lot in Finnishmarks 

1 «»% 
8.380 

1 100 “S 
8,607 

100 3i 

4.269 

; 100% 
3 . 994 ^ 

100% j 100% 
10.545, 8,926 

100% 

12 ,z68 
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For the purpose of a comparison ^\ith these figures the author gives also 


data as to the total assets of Siberian colonists. In Popov (i) these averaged 
in the colonists’ lots investigated by him 1,365 roubles (2) a lot, distributed 

as follovvs. 



Cattle and poultry. 

387 

roubles — 28.4 % 

Farming implements, carts etc. 

322 

" — 23.6 % 

Buildings. 

316 

*’ - 23.10; 

Clothes . 

286 

” - 21,0 0^ 

Crockerv and furniture,. 

54 

" - 3-9 % 

Total . . . 

1365 

" -100 0^ 


The average percentage of the liabilities 
as follows: 

in the lots investigated was 


When After th^ 

lots were taken over had been taken over 

I z July 1912 

1 


Percent 

Percent 

^ Percent. 

Dtbt on the land.. 


94.0 j 

1 60.3 

Other debts bearing interest 


43 

14.9 

Cutreut debts . 

25.9 

1-7 

41 

Use of woodland.. 

1 _ 1 

t 

— 

20 7 

« 

1 

100 

1 

100 

zoo 


Thus when the land was taken over debts to savings banks and pri¬ 
vate persons predominated. After it had been taken over these items be¬ 
came, as compared with the debt on the land, almost negligible, but on 
I July 1912 were quite noticeable. The debt on the land although at first, 
as we have already said, there was no obligation on the colonists to make an¬ 
nual payments towards redeeming it, sank from 94 per cent, to 60.3 per cent, 
of the total sum of the liabilities. 

The oscillations of these liabilities in the single colonies appear in the 
following table: 


(x) Angaben uber die budget-wtri^chafthcbe Untersuchvng von 75 XJberstedlerwtrtschaftm 
in den Kretm Kustanaisk, Ahtjnbtnsh und Uralsk. Orenbuig, 1911, pp. 10 et seq. 

(2) I roaUe = about 2s. i%d. at pax 
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Relative Percentage of Chief Liabilities of Different Colonies. 


1 

Liabilities 

Muddais Sippola 

Sii- 

kajaxvi 

NipuK 

^ Takknla Sepifila 

Before lands were taken over: 

Debt on land. 








Debts bearing interest. 

59.0 

305 

44 J 

909 

100 

100 

ICO 

Current debts. 

41.0 

69.5 

55-6 

O.I 

— 

— 

— 

Forest dues etc. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


zoo 

zoo 

zoo 

zoo 

zoo { 

I 

ZCO 1 

zoo 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks 

144 

I2I 

w 

00 

123 

10 i 

S 9 1 

262 

After lands were taken over: 

Debt on land. 

94*5 

95*5 

81.7 

903 

99 5 

« 

95*6 

94.0 

Debts bearing interest. 

3.2 

1.4 

8.1 

9.6 

0.5 

4-4 

6.0 

Current debts. 

2.3 

3-1 

10.2 

O.I 

— 

— 

— 

Forest dues etc.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


zoo 

zoo 

zoo 1 

^ TOO 


zoo 

zoo 

Average for i lot in Finnish marks 

2,597 

2.645 

1.025 

i 1.271 

2,152 j 

2,oa4 

4.352 

I July 1912.* 

Debt on land. 

66.4 

72.5 

^ 39.3 

509 

53-4 

53.8 

69.1 

Debts bearing interest. 

17.8 

5-7 

10,2 

193 

9.9 

28 8 

11.6 

Current debts^,. 

0^5 

6.8 

I3-I 

12.5 

— 

— 

— 

Forest dues etc. 


. i*;.o 


17.^ 

^6.7 

17.4 

ig.-^ 


100 

zoo 

zoo 

zoo 

H 



Average for i lot in Finnish marks 

3i552 

3,472 

2,196 

2,297 


IQgl 



Altogether assets have on an average increased by 84.8 per cent, of 
the value of the capital when the land was taken over, and liabilities by only 
51.7 per cent. WTien the land was taken over the liabilities amounted to 
52.9 per cent, of the total capital and on i July 1912 to 43.4 per cent. The 
debts have increased relatively only in Nipiili colony, namely from 51.8 per 
cent, to 57.5 per cent. Yet even here there was an increase of net profit. 
The increase of debts was to that of assets in the ratio of 32.3 to 100. 

For one hectare of cultivated land the average increase of assets is 
valued at 298.48 Finnish marks, that of liabilities at 90.27 Finnish marks. 
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As the size of the farms increases so does the amount of both the as¬ 
sets and the liabilities, yet if the average for one hectare of cultivated land 
be calculated it is found that both decrease with the size of the farms. 

The ^’earh’ increase of assets and liabilities in the single colonies ap¬ 
pears from the following figures ; 


Average as^seis for a lot 


In Sepp^a 3’early increase 

of . 

1,252 

Finnish marks 

” Sippola 

» • »» 

ft 

<587 

VI 

II 

” Takktila 

• I 

ft 

847 



” Muddais 

IV 1 r 

St 

751 

,, 

, 

" Siikajani 

it 

ss 

741 

ll 

tt 

” Ivoskipaa 

ft ft 

St 

665 



” ^:ipuK 

ft ft 

ft 

455 




Average liabilities for a lot. 




In Siikajard 

vearlv increase ot. 

349 

tt 

»► 

” ^JipuH 

»> 

it 

306 

1, 


" Seppala 

»» If 


281 

,♦ 

tt 

' Takkula 

•» ff 

It 

277 

,, 

ft 

" Sippola 

tf f> 

*t 

247 

It 

IS 

” Muddais 

fi If 

tt 

220 

tt 

tt 

" Koddpaa 

ft tf 

t* 

162 

rr 

tt 


Additional figures will answer a question which has great interest for 
the whole enquiry. What was the colonists' net profit from the time the lots 
w’ere taken over until i July 1912 ? The difference between the assets and 
liabilities gives this information: 


In S«::ppala yearly increase of 971 Finnic marks, i. e. 5.33 a 


Sippola * 

> 

» 740 


9 

» 3*33 » 

Takkula 

D 

570 

> 

i 

» 5-33 » 

Muddais 

9 

^ 531 

9 

> 

> 4-33 

Koskipaa » 


• 503 

t 


00 

H 

Siikajarvi « 

) 

» 392 



> 3-33 » 

Xipuli 

a 

149 

» 


3-33 * 


year 


This order is almost exactly- that in which the colonies stood to each 
other in respect of their assets ; except that Siikajarvi and Koskipaa co¬ 
lonies have changed places, the former from the fifth to the sixth place, the 
latter from the sixth to the fifth. 

It is also interesting to establish the number of the colonists as com¬ 
pared with the increase in net profits, dassified according to its extent, when 
the land was taker over and on i July 1912 : 
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Tthen land was taken over i Jtily 1912 



Increase m net profits 

Number 

A.\erage 

Nomber 

Avoage 





of 

in 

of 

m 





Colonists 

Finnish, 

Colonists 

Finnish mark 

Up to 500 


Finnish marks 

8 

312 

3 

366 

From 500 

to 

1,000 « d 

21 

735 

3 

S33 

) 

1,000 

» 

1,500 

15 

i »245 

9 

1,233 

» 

1,500 

» 

2,000 > 

12 

1,735 

8 

1,820 

] 

2,000 

» 

2,500 

7 

2,328 

6 

2,237 

» 

2,500 

» 

3,000 ) » 

6 

2,705 

8 

2 ,SlO 

» 

3,000 

B 

4,000 

3 

3,239 

8 

3.651 

) 

4,000 

» 

5,000 ) 

9 

4 , 4^9 

10 

4.381 

j 

5,000 

) 

6,000 i 

4 

6,234 

9 

5.599 


6,000 

} 

7,000 

— 

— 

7 

6,337 

> 

7,000 

» 

8,000 ) 

— 

— 

2 

7 rt «>4 

- 

8,000 


9,000 j > 

— 

— 

6 

8,469 


9,000 

U 

10,000 > 1 

— 

— 

1 

9.368 


10,000 and more » ) 

— 

— 

5 

11.640 




Average 

85 

1,941 

65 

4 oo 8 


From this table it appears that the large number of colonists whose net 
profits when the land was taken over w^ere between 500 and 2000 Finnish 
marks, was notably increased before the dose of the enquiry. The colo¬ 
nists having net profits between 2000 and 6000 Finnish marks also became 
more numerous, in spite of the number whose profits came to be from 6,000 
to 10,000 Finnish marks and more. 


§ 8 . Interest wages of eabour and wages of enterprisf. 

After he has shown the total results of the colonists' farming and the 
total increase of their property, the author sedis to describe the origin and 
constitution of this increase. As has been stated several times the ground 
rent is not induded in the net profits of the colonists as here established by 
the author. The net profits have three constituents: interest on the capi¬ 
tal invebted in the farm, wages for the colonists' agricultural labour and wa¬ 
ges for their enterprise. 

As to the last two of these constituents it has been impossible to de¬ 
termine them because there are no data from bookkeeping and calculable 



no 
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facts as to the part taken by the colonist families in the work on and outside 
the farms and the returns of the farms to the families. It has been possible 
to calculate only the intere«;t on the capital invested in the farms. As the 
result of the enquiry" into the net profits of the 85 lots thej have been, from 
this point of new, classified in three groups. The first group includes five 
colonists' farms which have suffered a reduction of capital: namel3’’ two in 
MudJais where such reduction has been of i per cent, and 4 per cent., and 
three in Mipuli where it has been of 2 per cent., 6 per cent, and 34 per cent. 

The second group includes two farms which show at most a net profit 
of 5 per cent, on the capital invested in them. They are a colonist’s lot in 
Xipuli and one in Koskipaa on which the ^’early increase is 2 per cent, 
of the capital. 

The third group comprises 78 farms of which the capital has increased 
annually’' by 5 per cent, or more of its amount. In this group the colonists' 
farms have made a return not onl^’ of such 5 per cent, interest on capital 
but also of a surplus, distributed among the lots as follows: 


ir of lots 

Amount of surplus calculated for a lot 

Average 


Cp to 

200 Finnish tnarlep 

I15 Finnic marks 

20 

From 200 ) 

400 

318 > » 

12 

400 j 

boo ) » 

511 > » 

M 

) (>oo 

800 ' 

710 » 

7 

> Soo » 

1,000 ■» 

915 » > 

3 

) 1,000 and more » 

1,088 ) 


If the proportions obtaining within single colonies be studied the sur¬ 
plus, after 5 per cent, interest on capital has been deducted, is found to 
be as follows: 


Kame ot Colon> 


Amount of snrplns on a lot 


Average for z lot 


Xipidi .... 

15 to 

35S 

Finnish marks 

S4 Finnic marks 

Koskipaa. 

77 » 

714 

» 

> 

2S4 B 

B 

Szikajaxvi . 

82 » 

550 

1 


314 

B 

Takkuld ... 

23 » 

937 

} 

> 

396 » 


Muddais. 

43 

I,IOI 

> 

B 

1 407 

8 

Sippola. 

74 > 

1,070 

•> 

S 

565 

a 

SepplUk ., 

472 » 

1,094 


B 

1 783 ' 

B 

Average for whole area . 

15 to 

1,101 

Finnish marks 

1 355 Finnic marks 
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The annual gross profits of the colonists' farms are employed as follows: 

1) the colonists' families have their livelihoods; 

2) they discharge their liabilities; 

3) the3" receive 5 per cent, interest on the capital invested in the 
farm, household and secondary bu^nesse® as well as 

4) a yearly surplus averaging 355 Finnish marks for a lot, 

* 

^ * 

The author also endeavoms to bring the amount of the net profits, as 
these var3" with time, into relation with the factors influencing the farming 
of colonists, in order thus to establish a certain relation of cause and effect 
between these factors and the increase in the value of the property. 
General conclusions cannot here be drawn because the material for resear^ 
and the data derived from bookkeeping are relativdy too slight. It has been 
possible to discover only a tendency and to offer a cursory introduction 
to later studies. 

Next the size of the lots is considered, and the absolute condusion is 
at once made that the yearh" increase in net profits rises with an extension 
in the area of the farms. But the devdopment show s a tendency to an equal¬ 
ization of net profits with the original net profits of the time when the land 
was taken over. 

If taken absolutdy the original net profits are directly rdated to the 
yearly increase: the greater the3’ are, by so much the greater are the yeoily 
net profits. If taken relativdy the increase is found to be greater in farms 
which had at first little value. 

The available labour power in colonists' familks has not notably 
influenced either absoluteh" or relativdy- the 3"earl3" increase in net profits. 
If the family be large it uses a proportionatdj- large amount of the farm 
products, and various of its members must find exterior employment which 
sddom offers opportimities for saving. The amormt of consumption and 
the available labour power of the families have however influenced the an¬ 
nual increase of net profits in the sense that the latter is proportionate to 
consumption. This rdation, the connection between the growing value 
of the property and the needs it supplies, cannot be explained by the ma¬ 
terial of the enquiry. 

The rdation of the net profits to the different origins of single colonists' 
farms is shown as foUowrs. The highest annual increase in value, absolute 
and relative, occurs in farms established on former sites of the dwellings 
of cottagers and labourers. Next come such farms as stand on laud previously 
cultivated but having had no buildings; thirdly the farms formed on land 
which had not been cultivated previously; and lastly those on the sites 
of the labourers' leaseholds, the earlier torps, which show the least increase 
in annual profits. 

Here also no general conclusions can be made; first because the num¬ 
ber of the investigated lots is too small; and secondl^r because the effects 
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of this factor of the origins of the farms is influenced — strengthened or 
weakened — by other forces. Thus most of the torps — 31 of them alto¬ 
gether — he in the colonies in which farming is at its weakest, namely in 
2sipuli and Koskipaa. 

The circumstance is nevertheless noteworthy" that the yearly increase 
in value of the farms on the entirdy new sites is higher than that of those 
occupying the sites of torps. 


COXCEUSIOX. 

We vrill now briefly’ resume all that is contained in the foregoing para 
graphs. 

The enquiry* into the lots colonizetl by* peasant smallholders has very* 
inilubitably* given the information that the colonizing enterprise of the State 
has been crowned with success. By the institution of an especial credit 
fund for the landless population, by* furnishing the coloui^^ts with cheap 
land credit, by* the formation of a lease office, and by enh'sting the aid of 
co-operation for the purpose of acquiring land, colonizing enterprise has 
succeeded in strengthening the position of the colonists as farmers of the lots 
they* have acquired, in providing them with a sure livdihood, and in attach 
ing them to their native <5oil. The happiness which once they sought over 
seas, which once called them to America, that bdauded country", tteynow 
find more easily within their own land. Naturally" much energy, activity 
and intense industry is demanded of the colonists : but nowhere can a man 
advance himself if he keep his hands in his pockets; and from the social 
point of view the efforts which colonists must make on the land are 
certainly not more injurious to them than those incumbent on w'orkers 
in factories and State industries. There must be economy, every* step 
forward must be accompanied by economical housekeeping, if the deve¬ 
lopment of a colonist's lot is to be at all reasonably* profitable. But the 
awakening of an agricultural sense the education in thrift especially* of 
the unendowed populace — these constitute, as the author observes, so 
lofty*, so important and so educational an aim, that it alone gives great 
significance to colonizing enterprise. 

When the new* State colonizing enterprise in Finland was initiated 
Professor Hamer Gebhard <i), the well-known creator of the Finnish 
co-operative movement, wrote as follows : 

There are too many" families in Finland who own neither land nor 
house. There are at the same time vast extents of uncultivated territory 
of wliich part might be cultivated... It behoves that with the hdp of capital 
these two factors, the man and the land, be united : the result will be for 


(i) Atlas de staUsttque somah sur Us communes rurales de Ftnlande en igoi. Hd- 
smgfofs, i()o8. p. 27. 
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Finland such hitherto unsuspected strength and new wealth as will contri¬ 
bute to making a better future for the country. It should be mentioned that 
the government and the representatives of the nation have taken this 
problem seriously, and the3’’ will doubtless find for it in the near future a 
happy solution 

It is with satisfaction that we can state that this prophecy already 
begins to be fulfilled and that colonizing activity has alreadj’ borne good 
fruit. It has led, as wre have seen, to a progressive development of the 
property of the colonists, and in so doing has indicated the lines wrhich 
the colonizing policy" of Finland should follow in the future. 



SERBIA. 


THE QUESTION OF FORESTRY IN THE KINGDOM OF SERBIA. 


OFFICI\I, SOURCES 

CxaTHt TiTTKii roOTiuMK 3 a 1907 S is*pt v cal I uiib'Htk inr n)o- BclfipradL, 1913 
HapoJCHa Hiuispeia 3 ^ipm aje^iiH»eHirviou^aLTBMa \iit vtaf Economy in tht \tw 
Id* t ;m Bcliiradt, i ^14. 

OTHER SOrRCES 

VwcD r M Li ilUai n Stjfttt ^^3/ iiiCtu/t tn birbia) Belcsraf^e, iqii 
IOV4XOVIC G. Otihocii n3\£ei\ Hpnpo;ie ir nt}^sa. 5 KpabeBUHH Opdrqu 
ttm tft U is n iu K n dut of Sdbta) Bdfi^rade, 1903 
V\sic (D M S Hantj nx'V Mf* TJu ^ttb m B on h) Bcl^adt 1904 
Vvhjc D M S UIjMe y Tapxi TJu \\ojdrt la Belgrade looS 
V\sic IA 3J S daiaiiirranme luyMa j Opdnjit \lht Dthmitafwn 0 / tlu Hoods in 
biibia. Btlgrade, ig j > 


Before examining the condition of sylviculture m the kingdom of 
Serbia it is necessary to note the two folloT^ing facts 

1) S5dviculture in Old Serbia, that is within the land of the kingdom 
as it existed before the Balkan Wars, differs somewhat from sylviculture in 
the recently ocaipied country in respect of the wooded territory, the 
quahty of the timber and the method of cultivating it 

2) All statistical data as to syhiculture in Old and in New Serbia 
have not the same value. Some are certainly very precise and very 
detailed, but others are summary and approximate 

Those whidi relate to the extent and the quahty of the woods in Old 
Serbia are precise, for there the departmental admimstrative body care¬ 
fully drew up the cadaster with a view to ascertaining these points ; but 
the data rdating to the ownership of the woodlands should be considered 
as appioximate and only partially' exact. The commissions, which are 
called Commissions of Ddimitation and were formed for the express pur¬ 
pose of determining on the ancient territory the limits of the properties 
of the State, the communes and individuals, have not yet brought the la¬ 
bours of the cadaster to an end everywhere, although they have existed 
for twenty-five years, and dependable statistical data are available 
only for the woodlands in which they have completed their task 
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As regards the iitiHzation of the woods in Old Serbia there are exact 
data only for the domanial forests. Those for the forests in private owner¬ 
ship are no more than approximately accurate. 

Only summary data are available as to sylviculture in the recently 
occupied territory. Immediately after the occupation a commission was 
nominated to study sylviculture in the new territory. The departmental 
forest administrations> formed at the same time, were charged with the 
preparation of a provisional cadaster. The reports of this commission and 
these administrative bodies contain data as to the condition of S3dvicul- 
ture in the new territory, but having been collected in onl^' one 3^ear thej^ 
cannot be more than summary and approximatdiy accurate. 


§ I. Extent of woodeanbs and varieties of timber. 

Old, Serbia. — Old Serbia has an area of 4,830,360 hectares (i). Of 
this the woods occupy 1,517,000 hectares, that is 31.4 per cent., and they 
comprise every species of tree which grows in Central Europe but espe¬ 
cially" beeches, oaks, Scotch and spruce firs and juniper-trees. 

Beeches occupy" 60 per cent, of all the woodland and are most numerous 
in the north. The fir woods which cover only" I 3 per cent, of the territory 
are most frequently found in the west (departments of Uzice, Ciacik and 
Elruscievaz). The oak woods form 33 per cent, of the woodland and are 
in the south (departments of Kruscievaz, Nish and Toplitza). This distri¬ 
bution is however not absolute but comparative; all the species enumera¬ 
ted may be said to exist all over the country". 

More than half the woodlands — 60 per cent. — is formed of mixed 
trees. There are woods of beeches and oaks, and of oaks, beeches and firs. 
Only 40 per cent, of the woodlands consist of trees of a single kind. 

All the woods of Old Serbia are mature and ready to be cut. 

The most important wooded zones are the following: 

1) In the east: 

ci) Mirod, a beach wood of 27,000 hectares: 

h) Deli-Jovan, a beech wood of 7,000 hectares; 

c) The wooded territory between the Porecdka and the Danube 
and between the lines joining the towns of Golubaz, Despotovatz and Bol- 
jevatz, all beech wood and extending over 120,000 hectares. 

2) In the west: 

a) Maljen, a wood of beeches, oaks and firs having an area of 20,000 
hectares; 

b) Bozania, a wood of 15,000 hectares, of beeches and oaks ; 

c) Tara, a fir wood of about 25,000 hectares. 

3) In the south-west: 

a) Gocz, a wood of mixed firs on the dope and of beeches and oaks, 
having an area of more than 20,000 hectares. 


(i) I hectaxe = 2 acres i rood 35.383 poles. 
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h) Golija, Cemerono and Copoanic woods, which occupy together 
70,000 hectares and are of mixed firs and oaks. 

4) In the south-east: 

Jastrebaz, Topliza, Kukaviza, Suva Planina and Stara Planina, woods 
of mixed oaks and beeches which have a combined area of 130,000 
hectares. 

Xero: Serbia. — Xew Serbia has an area of 3,800,000 hectares, of 
which 570,000 hectares or 15 per cent, are wooded. 

It should be noted that in a period which is not yet very remote Xew 
Serbia ^was extremely rich in woods. During the last ten or fifteen years 
they have'^^been burnt and destroyed by private persons and by govern¬ 
ment agents, by the former in order to gain pasturage for live sto^ and by 
the latter in order better to get rid of the comitadjis who infested the 
countr\\ 

The commission nominated b^’ the Serbian government, to study the 
condition of syhiculture in New Serbia, has established that 22,800,000 
hectares — that is 60 per cent, of the woodland — are fitted exclusively 
for sylviculture which might become a very lucrative branch of industry. 
The commission has proposed that all this land be reforested. 

In respect of the quality of the timber New Serbia is like Old Serbia: 
the same trees are found although in slightly different proportions. 

In New Serbia the beech and oak woods are most numerous. They 
cover almost equal areas and constitute together 80 per cent, of the wood¬ 
land, The fir woods occupy only 15 per cent and are met with most fre¬ 
quently in the south (woods of Morihovo, Marijano and ilalesc). 

Most of the woods are mixed (woods of be^hes and oaks, woods of 
firs and beeches). Woods of a sii^le spedes of tree are very rare (Zlabar, 
Garvan, Korituic and the mountainous summits of Morihovo and ]VI^jano) 

The most important wooded zones are the following: 

1) In the north: 

а) Zlatar, a fir wood hairing an area between 6,000 and 7,000 
hectares; 

б) Janit, a wood of beeches and oaks, having an area between 4,000 
and 5,000 hectares; 

c) Slona Gora, a fir wood of from 3,000 to 4,000 hectares ; 

d) Rogosma, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 12,000 to 15,000 
hectares; 

e) Copaonic, a wood of oaks and beeches —15,000 to 20,000 hectares; 

/) CSdaviza, a wood of beeches and oaks of 10,000 hectares. 

g) Prapastiza, oaks and beeches — 12,000 to 15,000 hectares. 

2) In the east: 

a) Lisaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 4,000 to 5,000 
hectares; 

b) Placiacavita, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 15,000 to 16,000 
hectares; 

c) Garvan andGoben, woods of beeches and oaks having a combined 
from 6,000 to 8,000 hectares. 
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3) In the south: 

a) Marijansca Planina, a wood of firs with beeches and oaks on the 
slope, of from 10,000 to 12,000 hectares; 

h) Morihovo, a fir wood of 15,000 hectares: 

c) Petrinske Planina, a wood of oaks and beeches of from 6,000 to 
<S,ooo hectares; 

d) Baba and Busdeva Planina, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 
5,000 to 6,000 hectares. 

4) In the west: 

a) Z^avaz, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 8,000 to 10,000 
hectares; 

b) Caradaj, a beech wood of from S,ooo to 10,000 hectares; 

c) Mflanovaz. a wood of beeches and oaks of 10,000 hectares ; 

d) Blet, a wood of beeches and oaks of from 6,000 to S,ooo hectares. 


§ 2. The owiSTBRSHiP of the woods. 

Old Serbia. — As has already been said Commissions of Delimita¬ 
tion, charged to determine propert}’ rights in the woodlands, were founded 
by the law of 1891, that is twenty-five years ago 

They began work in 1892 ; but thdr activity was limited to two or 
three months a year — July, August and September — and as it has not yet 
come to an end the ownership of many woods is still uncertain. It follows 
that the relevant statistical data are exact only for the woods in which the 
ddtimitation has been executed and approximate for all the others. 

Most of the woods belong to the State and the communes. The State's 
property has an area of 620,000 hectares, that of the communes 580,000 
hectares. The remaining woods belong to churches and convents as to 
60,000 hectares and to private persons as to 237,000 hectares. 

New Serbia. — Statistical data as to property nghts in the wood¬ 
lands are entirely lacking for this territory. The commission charged to 
study the condition of sylviculture there neglected the question of owner¬ 
ship, for this is connected with the agrarian question which is the object 
of an enquiry by another commission. 

Property in land in New Serbia has retained features characteristic 
of the feudal n^me, and these are found in the woodlands. 

The typical forms of landed property in New Serbia are the following: 

i) Domain — that is the property of the State, administered and en¬ 
joyed by the State directly. 

2} Mefat — the property of the State of which the use is left public. 

3) Baltalic — the property of the communes. It is always doubtful 
whether the communes are owners in fact, or axe merely usui^ctories of 
land jurisdictorily owned by the State. 

4) Vakouf -- the property of churchers and convents. In the case 
of these also there is doubt as to whether the churches and convents are 
true owners or merdy usufructories. 
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5) Coria — private property. 

Coria is found in three different forms: 

a) Property' in the true sense of the word, based on a l^al title. 

b) Propertj’ resultant on usufruct, that is the property of a usufruc- 
tory of the State who declares himself owner. 

c; Detention following on illegitimate occupation of lands belonging 
to the State or the communes (Mefat, Baltalic), the detainer having, after 
some years, declared himself owner. 

The proportion in which these various kinds of ownership, of usufruct 
and of possession as the result of prolonged occupation exist, is unknown. 


§ 3. The utilezaimon of the woods. 

Old Serbia. — Until 1S91, that is until the new law as to the woods 
was voted, it may be said that profit was derived from them by means of 
thefts of w’ood. 

In the communal woods felling, which was effected without any State 
intervention, was considered to be the incontestable right of all indivi¬ 
duals belonging to the commune. The mayor gave formal leave for it 
as need arose. The leave specified onlj’ the number of trees which might 
be cut down: their choice was left to indi\idual discretion. 

For tree-felling in State w'oods special leave from government officials 
was necessary. It was allowed freely on the sole condition that the timber 
should be used for the feller or his family if he were recognized to be poor ; 
otherwise he had to pay a small due. 

In the form granting permission to cut down trees belonging to the 
State the number which might be fdled was indicated. There was no 
restriction on choice. 

It is not astonishing that this method of administering the woods 
caused their progressive disappearance, but the destmetion was less than 
might be supposed. The smallness of the population and the lack of 
means of transport were obstacles to this unscientific employment of the 
woods. 

The law of 1891 put a stop to it and gave a better basis to the uti¬ 
lization of woods. 

According to the rules laid down by this law the State woods can be 
utilized only on the following conditions; 

1) Before felling is allowed a scheme for it is drawn up b5’' the Forest 
Administration. 

2) The form giving permission to cut down trees not only specifies 
the number which may be cut down but also the condition that none may 
be felled except sudi as are indicated by the competent Forest Admin¬ 
istration. 

3) Tree-fdhng for a commercial or industrial object and on a laige 
scale cannot be effected without reforestation, for which a scheme is drawn 
up by the administration. 
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4) The use of mountain pasturages and the utilization of acorns are 
limited as to season and area The Forest Administration fixes the parti¬ 
cular woodland and the time — that is when and where the animals may 
graze. 

In addition to these rules, determining the utilization of the State 
woods, the law of 1891 is concerned with the communal woods and those 
in private ownership. Felling in communal ^oods is conditioned as in 
State woods. In woods in private ownership the conditions are a little 
less strict but in these also only trees indicated by the competent Forest 
Administration may be felled. 


* 

* « 


The official statistics distinguish between wood cutting of three kinds: 

1) woodcutiing for fiiewood; 

2) woodcutting for domestic uses ; 

3) woodcutting for commercial and industrial objects. 

By woodcutting] for firewood is meant only the cutting done by the 
peasants, to obtain wood which they or their families bum or which thev 
sell in the towns in small quantities 

By woodcutting for domestic uses cutting done by peasants is also 
meant, in this case in order that they may make furniture or utensils or 
parts of agricultural tools (§ 46-50) fi). 

Woodcutting for commercial and industrial objects comprises: 

a) Such felling of large quantities of timber as is habitual to mer¬ 
chants. 

b) The woodcutting of industrial workers and labourers whose 
material is wood. 

c) Woodcutting by merchants dealing in wood. 

Woodcutting for firewood and domestic uses and woodcutting by 
workmen whose material is wood occur in all the departments, in the State 
woods as in the communal woods and in those in private ownership. 

Woodcutting by merchants dealing in wood takes place especially in 
the departments of Golubaz and Alessinaz where more than 80 per cent, 
of the timber fefied altogether in Old Serbia is cut down. 

Woodcutting for purposes of industry and by merchants dealing in 
wood takes place in the departments of Baina Bascta, Uzize, Pascka, Kral- 
jevo, Prooiplje, Kruscevaz and Pirot. In Prouplje and Kruscevaz oak- 
wood is cut down, in all the others firwood. Both kinds of felling take 
place almost exclusively in the State woods • such felling in the communal 
and private woods is quite n^ligible. 


^i) While natural economy was in foice woodcutting for domestic uses had a great 
importance which, however is now Oiminishixig more and more 
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We show the amount of timber of the difFerent categories derived 
from the fellings of iqii; 


1. Woodcutting for firewood. 

2. domestic uses. . . . 

3 commercial and in¬ 

dustrial -gxirposes: 

a) woodcutting for firewood .... 

by merchants, in¬ 
dustrial workers and workmen whose 
material is wood. 


73,651 cubic metres (i) 

I7,02Q 

120,000 > " 

310,000 ' 


520,680 


Woodcutting for firewood and for the material of industry has met 
all the needs of the countiy’ in these respects. 

The foreign trade in firewood and wood as material was at first unim¬ 
portant, but latterly there has been a change. While in the past Serbia 
imported all her luxurious furniture from abroad, she has in recent years 
begun to export her wood and her imports of furniture have diminished 
more and more. 

The following table gi\'es data as to the export and import of wood. 


Import Export 


Wood Wood Wood Wood 

Years Firewood in as Firewood in as 

raw state material raw state material 


1908 45,580 473,395 395 o 55 134 , 8=9 1,589,254 1,229,893 

1909 .195,886 375,984 269751 137,9^2 246,691 1,214,835 

1910 . 184,341 329,498 260,009 145,280 450,280 958,340 

1911 .340.938 538,184 1,033,051 166,368 184,950 422,245 

1912 .113,335 507,122 839,318 255.413 389,415 999,418 




Pasturage in the woods and the utilization of acorns are enjoyed on a 
large scale but the relevant statistics are known only as to the State woods. 
For 1915 they are as follows: 


(i) I cubic metre == i c'os cubic janK 
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Pastured sheep . ^57.336 

» cattle . 21,786 

>> goats . 1343S 

) horses . 2.6S0 

» pigs . 6,350 


in addition to 23,583 pigs fed on acorns (i). 

New Serbia. — The utilization of the woods of Xew Serbia consisted 
fundamentally’-, as in old Serbia, in the theft of wood. 

It has been said that the large woods were burnt and destroyed. This 
was done: 

1) By the “ cipdie ", the land serfs, who, since they held no land and 
cultivated the land of feudatories under the obligation of paying feudal 
dues, set fire to these woods in order to obtain new pasturage for their 
live stock, the keeping of which — since live stock were free from taxes — 
was their most lucrative form of activity. 

2) By government agents who burnt the woods in order that they 
might not shelter comitadjis. 

In the period of Turkish domination the government and the private 
woods were regularly utilized, but most unscientifically and without the 
exercise of any guardianship on the part of the State. So much was this 
the case that leave to cut w^ood m the government w-oods was obtained 
easily; by paying a very small due one might cut down at one’s own dis¬ 
cretion as much as one chose. As for private woods the State con¬ 
cerned itsdf not at all with them : fhe wood was cut at the full and abso¬ 
lute discretion of the owners. 

Woodcutting was at this time undertaken to procure: 

a) firewood, 

b) green branches for feeding live stock, 
f) various kinds of wood. 

Woodcutting for the two first of these objects was by itself very im¬ 
portant ; that for the third w’as quite negligible. 

In all New Serbia there were in this period only’ two sa^ -works, namdy 
in the wood of Ozany’ which belonged to the convent of St. Troiza and in 
the wood of Majstorsca Tora which belonged to the manufacturer and mer¬ 
chant Nedb Draga. 

It is probable that the pasturage iu the woods was very important, 
but no data allow a precise idea of it to be formed. 

§ 4. Forest admdjistration. 

The ancient territory of the kingdom of Serbia is di\dded into twenty- 
four forest districts, each of which has its particular administration. 

(i) The utilization of the acorns in the \voods has been very important m the last 
twentj-years <lunn8:\^hich the meat of the pigs called palo/iie has been much exported, 
but such exportation i^ diminishing piogressivclj’ 
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Each district admini^^tracion comprises a chief administrator who is 
at it,s head, several subordinate administrators and a *5tiitable number 
of keepers. The chief administrator must have studied in a secondary 
and. the subordinate administrators in a secondarj^ or primaiy' school of 
forestry', \\hile the keepers must have followed simple courses of instruc¬ 
tion in forestry'. As there are no schools in Serbia for this branch of know¬ 
ledge the administrators, both chief and subordinate, must have studied 
abroad; but the courses of instruction in forestry for the keepers take 
place in Bdgrade. 

The central forest administration is part of the ^linistry of Agricul¬ 
ture, Industn,’ and Commerce fo rming that one of its five sections which 
is called the f orebtr\- section. This has economic and jurisdictory divisions, 
of which the former directs the forest policy of the country, while 
the latter has charge of the delimitation of forest landed propeity and of 
summonses to appear in cases of contravention of the law in matters per 
tainini* to forests. 


* 

* * 

If we btudy sylviculture in Serbia with any depth we perceive its two 
principal defects: 

i) The division into forest departments, that is into forest departmen¬ 
tal administrations, is inadequate. The departments are too vast: it is 
impossible for the administrator to superintend and control forestry 
within one of them and to adopt opportime measures in good time. This 
division must the-'dore be completely recast, less extent must be given to 
the departments, and the staff emplov-ed in each of them must be increased. 

2\ Reforestation, which has certainly been somewhat neglected, should 
be the object of more care. We hav’-e stated that the woods of Xew vSerbia 
occupy o^y 15 per cent, of the total area while more than 60 per cent, 
is fitted for sviviculture. It is therefore necessary to reforest if not all 
the extent of territory admitting of reforestation at least a considerable 
part of it. 

In Old Serbia, where the woods occupy 31.4 per cent, of the total area, 
the problem is easier to solv’e : the matter is merely one of building up the 
woods in proportion to the amount of tree-felling done. The law makes 
reforestation compulsory only in the case of felling for a commercial or in¬ 
dustrial object All other felling, whatever its object, ha^ the effect of 
thinning the woods. It is therefore absolutdy necessary to render refor¬ 
estation compulsory in everv" case, and in everv’ wood, whether public or 
private. 



MISCEI/I^ANEOUS INFORMATION REIATING TO AGRICUTTURAI, 
F<CONOMY IN GENERAI, IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REFUBEIC 

FORMATION OF AGRICn,TfRAI, COEOXIES FOR THE INDIANS — rpfal, 

BiieBOb Avr<.s, Number o Auga'>t lOib 


The incorporation of the native population in ci\'il life has for long 
constant^ preoccupied the Argentine government, on account both of its 
social and of its economic advantages. 

Recent decrees have attempted, within the limits allowed by the laws 
now in force, not only to solve the problem for the native groups in the south 
of the republic but also to form colonies which aim especially at gi\*ing a 
stable position to the Indians of the north. 

As a conset^uence of colonizing necessities this undertaking has 1 ‘ecome 
particularly urgent, and a proposed law, submitted to the congress, aims 
at protecting the Indians from the manoemures of unscrupulous merchants 
and at encouraging their definite establishment in certain zones appro¬ 
priated to them. Pending the voting of this law however administrative 
measures have been taken to obtain the same result immediately. Among 
them is the decree of 26 July 1916 which forms for the Tobas and Pilagaes 
Indians two colonies for arable and live stock farming. 

Numerous groups of these natives have expressed their desire to bene¬ 
fit by the arrangements made for the Indian tribes and to establish them¬ 
selves at certain points of the Giaco and Formosa territory which they 
occupy already. After an enquiry made by government officials, which 
ascertained that these lands were appropriated to agriculture, two colo¬ 
nies for arable and live stock farming were formed, one in Chaco havingan 
area of some 53,000 hectares (i), and the other reaching on the south to 
the Rio Pilcoma3"o and comprising about 85,000 hectares. 

k new step has thus been taken towards the d^dlization of these tribes: 
they abandon the nomad state and agree to establish themselves in a 
fixed place and give themselves up to the work of agriculture 


(i) hectare — 2 acres i niod ^3 383 
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AUSTRALIA 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT — Rcuieh. Sydney, July igiO. 

One ver\’ material effect of the war has been to check the subdivision 
of large estates suitable to closer settlement As r^ards Xew South 
Wales, returns from the leading centres in each district show that the pro 
cess of cutting up the larger estates has practically ceased. A few smaller 
properties have been sold in blocks principally to adjoining holders, but 
the movement towards subdivision which was general a few years ago has 
stopped for the time. A few districts report that no estates large enough 
for subdivision are left, but generally the stoppage is ascribed to the finan¬ 
cial stringency caused by the v^ar, while in some centres the bad season has 
been another deterrent. The check is, of course, onlv^ temporarv’^, and 
with the return of normal conditions closer settlement will again become 
important. 

In the north generally subdivision is practically at a standst’U. Part 
of the Conningdale estate in the Xew England district was for sale in seven 
blocks, aggregating 5,200 acres, of which four were sold to adjoining owners. 
A few station properties were sold right out, and a few homestead farms 
changed hands. 

In the Warialda district there has been no subdivision, but it has been 
decided to subdivide some of the larger properties of which a few portions 
have already been sold privately. Holdings previously subdivided are 
being sold piecemeal, but the business is generally slack. 

In the south the situation is practically the same, most centres report¬ 
ing “ nothing doing The Qifton estate, Yoimg, which comprised 5,000 
acres was divided among five buyers. Woodlyn, Beckour, was cut up 
into four farms and sold ; and Ringambil, ^ilirrool, is said also to have been 
sold for closer settlement. A few stations have sold, notablv" Willie Ploma, 
Gundagai, and Talbingo, Tumut, but generally there has been little busi¬ 
ness in this direction. In the HiUston district suiireyors have been busy 
on the proposed railwav" from Grifiiths to Hillston. A large area is expect¬ 
ed to be thrown open to closer settlement shortly and the construction 
of this fine is bound to lead to a closer settlement of the central division 
In the west it is expected that subdivision will be resumed. 


AUSTRIA. 

AGRICrXTURAL LABOUR IN DALMATIA — Kavcey (M) Du Jaftdmrtschatfhchc 
Lohnarbtit in Dahn liun. Der ArbLihnackst:tis. Vienna, Year igib, Part. 5. 

Dalmatia, which suffers permanently from a great scarcity of labour, 
is not only that one of all the Austrian crown lands which is poorest in fertile 
land, but is also that in which wages are highest. 
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The high wages seem to be due to three causes: 

(i) The absence of a real labouring class .—This is due to the circum¬ 
stances that the peasants were, even before 18^8, free from all subjection ; 
that the Southern Slav institution of the “ Hauskommission ”, partially 
preserved, ensures to each man a share, however small, of landed property ; 
and that the extent of the common lands — pasturage and heath — 
provides even the poorest with the minimum indispensable to life. Further 
the nearness of the sea affords various sources of profit. 

In the time of Venetian rule the noble landowners already complained 
of the high wages, which, they alleged, made the profitable cultivation of 
vines impossible. This is the reason for the extraordinary extension of 
melayage in Dalmatia. That land should be farmed by the holder’s family 
is the rule ; and holders who are not farmers or who cannot cultivate their 
lands through the members of their families, usually grant them on lease to 
metayers. In these conditions there is only a limited demand for vrage-eam- 
ing labour. 

(2) The technical character of the agrieuliure. — Dalmatia has always 
been a ^ine country, that is a country of intensive agriculture in which 
secondary crops are insignificant and most frequently much n^lected, 
and live stock has little importance. The result has been an unscientific 
distribution of labour which entails sometimes unemployment, sometimes 
high wages, without relation to the conditions of life among the rural 
population in the seasons of their principal labours — those of the vintage 
and of weeding. The vintage can employ women and children, but 
weeding needs the strength of a grown man, and it is in the period in 
which it is practised that the highest wages are paid. When this season 
is past the need for labom: is less, and wages sinkto some extent, chiefly as 
regards the part of them paid in kind. 

3) The emigration to America, Australia and yen Zealand is 

principally caused by the crisis in viticulture, — The desire to emigrate has 
taken deep root and become inherent in the Dalmatian mentality. 

It may be affirmed that ten per cent, of the agricultural population, 
that is some 50,000 persons who include the best elements of the Dalmatian 
people, are employed in foreign countries. The resultant and constant lack 
of labour cannot be counterbalanced by the use of machinery, for machines 
are not to be thought of in cultivating vines. The same limitation applies, 
except in a few districts, to the other crops, a fact sufficiently explained by 
the configuration of the soil of Dalmatia. 

An occasional fall in the price of wines, such as occurred some years 
ago, was not followed by a noticeable fall in wages. Its only marked result 
was a recrudescence of emigration to America and an aggravation of the 
scarcity of labour. Viticulture depends on a permanent investment of 
capital and allows small scope to the adjustment of labour according to 
the probable ^deld. Therefore wages must be looked upon not as costs of 
production, properly so called, but rather as costs of upkeep for which 
there should be compensation in good years. 

The present war has caused on the whole an important rise in wages. 
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At lyissa in the middle of March IQ14 they were from 5 to 5.50 crowns (i) 
a day, in addition to breaMast and a midday meal which included wine. 
Therefore for a working day, lasting from seven in the morning until 
five in the evening, the actual value of the wage was more than 8 crowns. In 
some cases it was even 10 crowns. 

The wage generally comprises the labourer’s keep, valued at from 2 
to 2.4 crowns a da3’, as well as from 1.20 to 2 crowns a da}' in cash. 

When several labourers of unequal strength, skill and energy are en¬ 
gaged together the^’ usuall3r receive a uniform wage. Cash wages and 
keep — that is total wages — vary greatty in different districts. 

Seasonal migrations to the Dalmatian xdne^’^ards are unimportant as 
compared to the need for labour. In the south Monten^rins have 
hitherto thus migrated to the Gulf of Cattaro and the Ragusa district. 

In the north and centre of Dalmatia there is, on the other hand, a 
seasonal migration of labour from Zagorje, the Dalmatian hinterland and 
the JbLome of the -^’afued Dalmatian servants. The population is here chiefly 
occupied hy live stock and cereal farming and therefore lacks employ¬ 
ment at the exact time at which work is in full swing in the vine district. 

In Zagorje itsdf, where the conditions of existence are primitive, wages 
are much lower than elsewhere in Dalmatia, but as r^ards the work they 
provide the labourers of this district are far behind those of the coast dis¬ 
tricts and the idands. 

In Zagorje a rise in wages is also to be observed, for the cultivation of 
vines is gaining grotmd in the valleys which have a good exposure, and emi¬ 
gration is increasing steadily'. Moreover the saw-works of the Bosnian for¬ 
ests and the cement factories of the coast have an undeniable attraction for 
the border populations. The construction of the proposed railways will 
have the effect of further raising wages. 


11) I cro^n = alic»ut 101 at nir 
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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 

THE GENERAL RAlBrEISEN EEDERATION OF NETJWIED 

IN 1914-1915 


soxmcB: 

JAHRESBERICHT DES GENERALVEEIB ANDES LANDLICHER GENOSSENSCHATTEN TeUS. DEUTSCH¬ 
LAND E R FDR 1915 UND STATISIIK DER RAIFFBISBNSCHEN GENOSSENSCHAFIEN FDR 1914 
(Annual Rtport oj the General Fideiatiofi of Rural Co operative Societies in Germany for 
1915 and ^iaitstus of Co opttaiive SocitUts of the Raiffeistn T\pt in 1914) 


At the end of 1915 there were in Germany 28,652 rural co-operative 
societies of which 5,680 or 20 per cent, belonged to the General R^eisen 
Federation, 16,857 or 58 per cent to the General Federation of German 
Rural Co-operative Societies of Offenbach, and 6,115 or 22 per cent, to the 
nine independent district federations. 

The General Raiffeisen Federation includes me mbers of two kinds, 
direct and indirect members. 

Its direct members are: one central bank; fifteen central co-op^- 
tive societies of which six are co-operative banks and nine co-operative 
stores , thirteen district federations, of which two have their headquarters 
at Berlin, and one each at Brunswidk, Breslau, Dantzdg, Hifnrt, Fxankfort- 
on-Maine, Cassd, Coblentz, Koenigsbetg, Ludwigshafen, Nuremberg and 
Strasbourg. 

The indirect members are 1,598 co-operative credit societies; and 1,066 
co-operative societies not transacting credit operations, nam^y sixty-five 
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consumers’ societies* 489 societies for the sale of agricultural products, 445 
societies of labour and production, and sixty-seven mixed societies. 

The General RaifFdsen Federation underwent several changes in 1915. 
Eighty-four new indirect members, of which forty-eight were co-operative 
credit societi«^, adhered to it; and twenty-three members, eight of them 
co-operative credit societies, ceased to bdong to it. The net increase was 
thus one of sixty-one members, forty of them co-operative credit societies 
and twenty-one of them co-operative societies of other types. The net 
increase was one of 137 in 1914, and one of 196 in igiS- 

The changes were as follows in as far as they concerned direct members: 
the two Meddenburgs separated themsdves from the district federation of 
Berlin and a special federation was founded in them; two new co-operative 
stores were founded. 


* *■ 


The business of all these co-operative societies has been much ajffected 
by the war In the annual report the management signalizes the following 
events as having had a great influence on their activity: 

1. Economic activity and the demand for credit have diminidied, 
owing to mobilization, to the economic blockade which has cut off Ger¬ 
many from foreign markets, to the reduction of purchases to the absolutely 
necessary minimum etc: 

2. The increased circulation of paper which rose from its level of 4,8 
thousand million marks (i) at the banning of the war to one of 6.9 million 
marks at the end of 1915. 

3. The reduced demand for credit and the increased circulation of 
paper have caused uninvested large capital to be sent to the banks instead 
of to co-operative credit societies. This has disturbed the equilibrium of 
the relations between the banks and their clients. Debtors' accounts have 
diminished and those of creditors have increased. In order to invest this 
money which comes to them profitably the banks have lent considerable 
sums to the communes and the State. 

4. State intervention in the economic life of private citizens has no¬ 
ticeably increased, especially as r^ards the trade in foodstuffs. This is 
monopolized by the State, or rather by institutions created to such end, of 
which at the end of 1915 there were al^ut thirty. They have used the co¬ 
operative stores which has increased the amotmt of business done by these. 

5. Mention diould finally be made of the constant or temporary in- 
termption of the work of co-operative societies within the war zone. 

Having tnade this g^eral review we will now give a more detailed 
account of the different types of co-operative societies. 


(i) X mark » about xi at pat. 
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§ I. The central bank. 

The Central Bank {Landwirfsckatthche Zentruldatlehnskassein Xeudieu) 
Stock Society maintains a balance of credit amone all co-operative so¬ 
cieties bdonging to the General Raiffeisen Federation. 

Its shareholding members are all the co-operative credit societies be¬ 
longing to this federation ; saving that: 

i) it does not include as shareholding members sixty Bavarian and 
158 Pomeranian co-operative societies although they belong to the General 
Raiffeisen Federation, 

and 2) it does include as shareholding memoers, although they do 
not bdong to this federation, 256 co-operative credit societies which were 
at first members both of the federation and of the Central Banks but have 
ceased to belong to the former while remaining in the latter. 

The sphere of the Central Bank includes not only its shareholding mem¬ 
bers but also all co-operative societies belonging to the General Raiffeisen 
Federation, that is all of them other than the ca;^t societies, all the co¬ 
operative banks and all the co-operative stores forming part of the General 
Raiffeisen Federation. 

The headquarters of the Central Bank are at Neuwied. It has brandies 
in all the district federations, one in each. Until 1909 there was a stores 
attached to each branch, as a section of it. From 1909 these stores were 
replaced in Berlin, Bredau, Brunswick, Dantzig, EAirt, Cassel and Co- 
blentz by independent co-operative stores, but at Koenigsberg, Frankfort- 
on-Maine, Lndwigshafen, Nuremberg and Strasbouig they are still open 
as sections of the respective branches 

At the end of 1915 the Central Bank had 4,636 shareholding members. 
In 1914 it had 4,785, that is 149 more, which is because in 1915 sixty Bava¬ 
rian and 158 Posnanian co-operative sodeties ceased to bdong to it while 
it was joined by sixty-nine new members. 

Up to IQ13 the capital in shares was of 10,000.000 marks. On 13 June 
1913 a vote was given in favour of raising it to fifteen million marks. Of this 
sum 12,453,750 marks had been paid up at the end of 1914. During 1915 
the remainder, namely 2,546,350 marks, was paid up; and in December 
1915 the increase of the capital to twenty million marks was voted. 

The movement of money between the Central Bank and its share¬ 
holders, the rural banks, has been noticeably acederated in comparison 
with previous years, as is seen from the following figures: 


1913 . 359,608,000 marks 

1914 .. 318,297,000 

1915 . 691,269,000 


If such total movement be analysed into its component parts, that is 
" receipts and expenditure, it is seen that during the war the increase of re- 
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ceipts has been much larger than that of expenditure. While before the 
war receipts were alwa3-s less than expenditure, the converse has been true 
during the war, as is seen from the following data : 


Rtctipt-. . 
lEspeiKiiture . . 

Execs'^ Receipts. 


1913 

175,186,000 marks 
181,422,000 ” 

—3,236,000 


1914 

1^3*031,000 marks 

t55t246,ooo ” 

-^27,805.000 ” 


191S 

390,605,000 marks 
300,664,000 " 

-{-89,041 000 


The excess of receipts over expenditure would have been even greater 
in 1915 if important sums had not been deducted for the purpose of sub¬ 
scribing to the public debt. The following sums were subscribed to it in* 
the Central Bank, its branches and the rural banks : 


10,000,000 marks to 

1st. war 

loan 

43,000,000 ” ’■ 

2nd. " 

99 

85,000,000 ” ” 

3rd •' 

99 

000,000 ” ” 

4th. ” 

91 


It is calculated that for the purpose of these subscriptions the sum 
of 132 million marks was taken from the Central Bank; which is to say 
that ordinary expenses amounted only to 168,664,000 marks, or 221,941,000 
marks, less than the receipts. 

The deductions for the purpose of subscription to the public debt 
are very noticeable if the amounts 01 monthly' expenditure be con^dered. 
The}: were as follows: 


January 

• • 7*387,000 marks 

July. 

. . X '!,32Q,ooo marks 

February. . . . 

0,907,000 

Auc^u'^t .... 

■ ■ 8,053,000 

March .... 

38*33 ‘>,ooo 

September . . . 

. . 103,321,000 ” 

April .... 

■ • 47,319,000 

October. ... 

. . 30,607,000 ” 

May. 

. . 0,40^,000 

November . . . 

10,251,000 ” 

June . . 

. . 9,191,000 

December . . . 

. . 21,356,000 ” 


In the months of April, September an<f October, those namely in which 
subscriptions were made to the public debt, the sum taken from the Cen¬ 
tral Bank was from six to ten times greater than in the other months. 

Since receipts exceeded expenditure there was a disturbance of -equi- 
librium as regards the reciprocal rdations between the Central Bank and 
its shareholders. While before the war the Central Batik was always the 
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creditor of its shareholders, it has become dming the war their debtor, as 
is diown by the foUowing figures which refer to marks • 



31 December X913 

3x July X9X4 

3x December 19x4 

3x December X9X5 


“ 


“ 

“ 

Debit Account . 

79,009,000 

79,100,000 

96,2&x,ooo 

166,744,000 

Credit 

82,004,000 

83,900,000 

72,737.000 

45,300,000 

Excess of Credit 

Account . . 

3,031,000 

4,800,000 

Excess of Debit 

Account . 23,544,000 

120,144,000 


The movement of money between the Central Banks and the co-oper¬ 
ative societies other than credit societies, and such movement betweec 
the Central Bank and the district co-operative banks, has the same charais 
teiistics, although the disturbance of equilibrium, which has been ^own, n 
in this case only to be foreseen and not \et accompli^ed. The Central 
Bank is still the creditor of these co-operati\ e societies, but its“Credit with 
them has much diminished 


a) Tlie Central Bankas ojccount with the district co-operative banks. 


Credit Account 
Debit » 


31 December 19x4 31 December 19x5 


marks 4,340,000 
'* 440,000 


3,140,000 

940,000 


Excess of Credit Account 


3,900,000 


2.200,000 


b) u ith co-operative societies other than credit societies. 


3x December 19x4 3x December 19x5 


Credit Account. marks 10,238,000 6,038,000 

Debit » . ” 720,000 1,343,000 


Excess of Credit Account . ” .9,518,000 4.695,000 


l^e movements of money between the Central Bank and the co-opear- 
ative stor^ 'has an entirdy contrary aspect, ^nce the trade of these 
stores has, as we shall presently see, increased, their debts to the Central 
Bank have increased also. 

At the end of 1915 these debts amounted to 5-565.553 marks as against 
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a credit of only 141,088 marks. This represents an increase of three million 
marks on the debts at the end of 1914. 

The same causes have led to an increase of the capital employed in the 
trading sections of the branches of the Central Bank. At the end of 1914 
only 4,700,000 marks was thus employed but on 31 December 1915 this 
sum had come to be 8,500,000 marks. 

The movement of money between the Central Bank and the large 
banks, that is those furnishing money in the form of loans, has an aspect 
like that, already described, of the movement between the rural banks and 
the Central Bank. Since receipts exceed expenditure and there is thus 
a balance of money, the Central Bank instead of taking loans pays money in 
quantities to these large banks, so that from their debtor it has become 
their creditor. 

The debit and credit accounts of the Central Bank with these banks 
give the following figures : 


31 necember igis 


31 December 19x4 31 December 19x5 


Debit Aooount . . marks 2o,<|b4,oou 
Crc<lit ’* '>24,000 


3,c 60,000 3,000,000 

5,2Si,ooo 15,658,000 


Ex:ce^s of Debit Ac¬ 
count . 


. Exce*ss of Credit 

20,ibr,ooo Account marks 2,221,000 


12,658,000 


Since the Central Bank has a considerable balance m money, its credit 
wth these large banks would be yet more important if this balance were 
not employed on investments to which before the war there was little or 
no recourse. 

It has been invested in «) State bills; h) loans to communes; o) parti¬ 
cipation in the business of co-operative producers' societies. 

On 31 December I9i5thebank hdd State bills of the value of 18,839,166 
marks; whereas on 31 December 1914 the value of those it held was 
7,800,162 marks, and on 31 December 1913 it was 3,680,616 marks. 

Its loans to conmumesbamounted on 31 December 1915 to 83,373,574.63 
marks. It then participated in the business of co-operative producers* 
societies to the extent of 920,050 marks. 

To give a clearer idea of the business of the Central Bank we reproduce 
some items of its balance-sheets: 
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31 December i_,i3 

31 December 19x4 

31 December 1915 

Number of sbarebolder? .... 

4 wOO 

4 .ro 5 

4,636 

Paid-up capital. 

11,485,250 

15,453,750 

15.000,000 

Tuiu-over of bank. 

1.3 18,300,000 

1,424,500,000 

'’,,50*^,300,000 

State biUs held. 

3,6So,6i6 

7,^^00,402 

18,839,166 

Credit account with rural banks 

Credit account with non-credit co- 

82,041,701 

73,^60,856 

45,299,833 

operative societies. 

Including credit account with pro¬ 

16,019,038 

I^.6I4,5n5 

17,075,864 

ducers’ co-operative societks. 

5 

10,230,0u«> 

b,o''*',oc»o 

Credit account with communes . . 

— 

? 

83,372,575 

Credit account with large banks . 

824,304 

5,281,02 

15,657,948 

Debit account with rural banks 

Debit account with non-credit co¬ 

79,010,442 

06,367,740 

166,744,206 

operative societies. 

1,088,561 

5,756,727 

5,877,249 

Debit account with large banks 

20,084,324 

3 , 05 Q.Q 44 

5,000,000 


§ 2. District Co-operative Banks for Co-operative SocieHes other than 
Credit Societies (Zentralkassen fur Betriebsgenossefischaften). 

As has been seen the Central Bank grants loans to co-operative so¬ 
cieties. Before 1912 however its rdations with these societies were little 
devdoped for its by-laws did not allow it to grant loans on current account. 

In order that these societies might command credit of this description 
co-operative banks for non-credit co-operative societies were formed wher¬ 
ever there were branches of the Central Bank, and they acquired the 
legal form of registered societies of limited liability. 

All co-operative societies other than credit societies in the district, 
that is all bdonging to the local district federation, are accepted as share 
holding members of these banks. Co-operative societies not belon^g 
to the federation and individuals may be admitted to the same status 
exceptionally. 

The co-operative banks maintain a balance of credit among their 
members. 

In practice they have shownnogreat vitality. This is due to the fact 
that the credit necessary to the producers" co-operative societies is a 
different kind from that required by the credit co-operative societies. The 
producers' co-operative societies need large capital to be used for buildSng 
machines etc: that is capital which may be sunk permanently — and thfa 
involves a need of long-term loans. They tardy codEomand free capital 
which they can place at the disposal of the bank having the duty of main¬ 
taining the balance of credit. 

Since these co-operative banks could not satisfy the needs of the pro¬ 
ducers' co-operative societies, the by-laws of the Central Bank were modi- 
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fied in 1912 to allow it to grant loans on current account to these societies, 
and to issue bonds based on these loans. Since 1912 the business of the 
Central Banks with non-credit co-operative societies has increased, while 
the business of the credit banks has diminished more and more and several 
of them have been wound up. 

At the end of 1914 there were six co-operative banks for non-credit 
co-operative societies in Breslau, Dantzig, Ca^sd, I/udw5gshafen and Stras¬ 
bourg, but the three latter are being wound up. 

Qn 31 December 1914 the number of members was as follows : 


Numter of Membcxs. 



Producers* 

Co-operative 

Sodeixes 

other 

Co-operative 

Sooieties 

& 

indivsdiials 

Total. 

Breslau. 

. . X87 

13 

200 

Dantzig. 

86 

35 

I 2 I 

CasseL. 

. . x6 

5 

2 X 

Cologne. 

8 

9 

17 

Ludwigshafen. . . 

. . XX 

xo 

2 X 

Strasbourg. . . . 

6 

7 

13 


314 

79 

393 


Oa 31 December X913 the capital in shares vrss as follows: 



Number of Shares 

Paid-up Capital 


Bredau. 

• • 5.234 

1,055,480 marks 

Dantzig. 

. . 1.867 

37o,x62 

tt 

Cassel. 

865 

173,000 

)) 

Cologne. 

. . 584 

5.840 

» 

I/ndwigshafen. . . 

4.946 

98,920 

» 

Strasbourg. . . . 

. . 462 

9,260 



13.958 

x. 7X2,662 marks 


The workup ca|ntal was as follows: 


1913 

1^4 


23.852,966 marks 
X9,856,625 
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The business of the co-operative batiks is shown bj^ the following table 
which gives several items^of thej^balance sheet of IQ14. The numbers 
refer to marks. 




Bieslaii 

Dantzig 

Cassel 

Cologne 

Ifttdw:^- , 
hafen ' 

Strasbourg 

Total 

Turn-over . . . 

1 

, 5 Ii 469,2«6|33 x.oo(v>oo 

42,177.000 

500,000 

1,224,500 

5,x87,200 431,557,966 

Credit Account 
members 

with 1 

1 

5,640,2361 

7,573.065 

1.480.381 

468476 

1,522,147 

1,020,500 

27.704,815 

Credit Account 
banlEs 

with ' 

' 1 

35.000 

84.406 

_ 

83,000 


202406 

State tnSs held 


i 3.937I 

136,932 

11,192 

— 

— 

— 

152,061 

Debfit Account 
znembos .... 

with ] 

1 

517.982 

3,206,000 

257.602 

— 1 

25,561 

58,014 

4,065,159 

Debit Account 
banks 

with 

1 

i. 7I4,273| 

122,000 

— 

_ 1 

1,335,662 

839*553 

4*01x488 

Deposits , . 

’ 

1 2,378,182 

4,63^000! 969,314 

1 

448,339' 

1 

442,7231 

1 1 

90,393 

[ 

8,960,953 


As statistical data for 1915 are lacking, changes brought about by 
the war cannot be shown , yet it may fairly be stat^ that the wax has 
produced in the business of these institutions the same changes as those 
we have noticed in the business of the Central Bank. 

§ 3. The Co-operative Stores (Zentralwareninstitut). — The co-operative 
stores, of which the first was formed in 1909, aim at ensuring to the rural 
co-operative societies the advantage of buying and sdOing in the gross. 
They have direct relations only with the co-operative societies, that is to 
say they buy and sell merchandise on behalf of the societies, not on bdialf 
of the members of these. Until 1909 the purchase and sale of goods on behalf 
of the societies was practised by the Central Bank, by means of its sections 
which were especially responsible for the goods. Since that year the Cen¬ 
tral Bank has sought to supersede these special sections by the co-operative 
stores which it is endeavouring to form. 

At the end of 1915 there were nine co-operative stores of which two had 
been formed in December, so that only seven practised the purchase and 
sale of goods in 1915. These stores are at Berlin, Brunswick, Breslau, 
Dant2dg, Erfurt, C^ssd and Coblentz. The special sections bdonging to 
the Central Bank still exist at Frankfurt-on-Maine, Koenigsbeig, Dudwigs- 
bafen, Nuremberg and Strasbourg. 

The legal form of the co-operative stores is that of registered societies 
of limited liability. Only one of them, that at Berlin, is a stock com- 
pany (i). 

(x) In 19x4 a Centre of the Co-opeiative Stores was fomied with the object of buying and 
selling merchandise on behalf of these stores 
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All co-operative societies belonging to the General Raiffeisen Federa¬ 
tion are admitted as shareholding members, as are individuals in the case 
of a special permission. On 31 December 1915 the seven co-operative 
stores numbered altogether 2,375 members; 2,397 of these being rural 
banks, eighty-five of them non-credit co-operative societies, and ninety- 
three of them individuals. As compared with 1914 the increase was 
one of 131 members. 

The co-operative stores buy and sdl merchandise on behalf of their 
members, and on behalf of all the co-operative societies constituting the 
General Raiffeisen Federation even if these be not members. 

The activity of the co-operative stores and of the sections of the Cen¬ 
tral Bank which deal in merchandise extended before the war over the 
following field: 

1. The sale of merchandise in the market on behalf of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies. 

2. The purchase of merchandise in the market on behalf of the co¬ 
operative societies. 

3. The purchase of merchandise from the co-operative societies and 
the sale thereof to them. 

Beyond such business the sale in the market of merchandise bought 
there is effected from time to time, but onlj’ in the case of a stores having 
miscalculated the demand and the supply* of co-operative societies. 

Since the beginning of the war changes have been introduced into the 
business of co-operative stores : a) their trade on their own account, that 
is their sale in the market of merchandise bought there, has increased; 
d) trading commissioned by the State and the communes has been intro¬ 
duced. The activit}^ of the co-operati%"e vStores and of the sections deal¬ 
ing in merchandise has, as we shall see, increased during the war, and con¬ 
sequently it has been necessaiy to increase the capital in shares. The five 
co-operative stores have increased their capital in diares as follows; 


Berlin from 

mark" tn 

i,t (rt ,f»o T maiks of which 

«j4I,ooo marks is paid up 

Breslau 

1,000.00 j ' ' 

1,500,000 ” " ” 

1 , 300,000 

»» 

Dantzig 

1,500.000 

i,* 5 oo,ooo ” ” ” 

I, Sc 0,000 

,, », ,, 

Erfurt 

1,000,000 ' " 

i,50o.tro " ” 

1,013,750 


Cassel 

5oo,Of>o ” 

1,000,000 ’’ ” ” 

013,750 

», T, ,» ,» 


At the same time the working capital has been increased from 
21,527.240 marks to 31,093.246 mar^. 

The Central Bank h^ similarly increased the capital employed in its 
commercial sections from 4,700.000 marks to 8,500,000 marks. 

The trade of the co-operative stores and the commercial sections has 
ncyticeably increased, as is diown by the following table. 
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The valtie of the merchandise bought and sold was : 


1913 ......... 135,721,137 marks 

1914 . 157.630,291 

1913. 299,272,490 


The statistical data do not distingHiRh between trade on behalf of 
the co-operative trading societies and trade on commission on behalf of the 
State and the communes. If however the trade in each kind of merchandise 
be considered separatdiy, it is seen that the increase we have indicated has 
been caused exdusivdy by the trade on commission on behalf of the State 
and the communes, while the trade on behalf of the co-operative societies 
has rather diminished than otherwise. 

In order better to observe the influence of the war on the business of 
these establishments we think it will be wdl to compare thdr trade in the 
period before the war with their trade during the war. We will take, as an 
instance, their trade in the period between i January 1913 and 30 June 1914, 
and will compare it with that which they acoompli^ed between i July 1914 
and 31 December 1915. 


Articles of Merchandise 


Quantities in Zentnexs (i) ' 

_ Difiexence in terms 

I Jan 1913 — I Jul> 1914 . — I percentage 

30 June 1914 3 Z Dec X 915 I 


Manure 


16,313,519 

10,419,045 

- 36.1 

Forage . 

• 

5,660,237 

5.599,451 1 

- II 

Seeds. . 

- 

138,589 

125,379 1 

1 — 54 

Combustibles 

• 

15.298,758 

16,249,109 

- 63 

Com . . 

! 

11.198,776 

... 

1 19.182,257 

+ 71.3 


Total . . . 

48,597.873 

51,575,241 

■f 61 


(i) Zentner * no 25 lbs. 
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Articles of ^Xerchandise 

Value in Marks 

. Difierence in terms 

I Jan. 1913— 1 1914— 

30 June 1914 31 1914 

of percentage 


I 

Manure. 53.571 35,582 — 33*6 

Forage.. . 38 , 7^3 64,770 — 67.9 

Seeds. 4,258 4 , 53 ^ ^ 6-5 

Combustibles.* 10,798 10,876 * 0.7 

Com. 90,294 237,879 -r 163.7 


Total . . . 197,582 353,641 + 79.2 

^lacfaines. 9,633 6,119 — 36,5 

Other artides. 8,647 14,987 | + 73-3 


Total . . . 215,862 374,748 + 73-6 


If we examine the trade in each kind of merchandise separatdj’' we 
arrive at the following conclusions : 

1. The trade in manure has diminished during the war, in quantity 
as in value. The diminution in quantity has however been greater than 
that in value, which is to say that prices have risen. The diminution of 
the trade is due to : a) the fact that importation from abroad has become 
impossible (saltpetre, guano): h) the large quantities of manure employed 
for military purposes (azote, sulphuric add). 

2. The trade in forage has diminished in respect of quantity but only 
to an insignificant extent, in spite of importation from abroad having been 
impossible. The pre-war trade in imported forage has been replaced by 
commissioned trade on behalf of the State: large quantities of bran have 
been sold and distributed hy the institutions on behalf of the State. 

As regards the value of the trade in forage it has increased by 67.9 per 
cent, during the war, which is to say that prices have risen noticeably. 

3. The trade in seed has diminished in respect of quantity but, on 
the other hand, has increased in respect of value. Hence prices have 
risen here also. 

The diminution in quantity is due to the fact that importation from 
abroad has become impossible. 

4. The trade in combustibles has slightly increased, but such in¬ 
crease depends partly on the commissioned trade on behalf of the State and 
the communes. 

5. Very great changes have occurred in the trade in com, an artide 
of merchandise in which the trade has been monopolized by the State. 

The trade in com shows an increase during the wax of 71.3 per cent, 
in respect of quantity. This figure refers exdusivdy to trade on commis 
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sion for the State. As regards value the trade has increased by 163.7 
cent., which is to s&y that prices have risen very much. 

6. The trade in machines duringe the war has diminished in respect 
of value by 3.5 million marks, that is by 36.5 per cent. In the annual re¬ 
port it is noted regretfully that the diminution is not due to a decreased 
demand but to a decreased supply^, the importation of machines from Great 
Britain and the United States having become impossible during the war. 

7. The trade in goods comprised by the heading " other articles ” 
has increased by 73.3 per cent, during the war. The whole of such increase 
is in the commissioned trade in potatoes on behalf of the State, as is seen 
by the following table which shows the trade in potatoes of the co-operative 
stores of Brunswick, Dantzig, Koenigsberg and Nuremberg (i). 

Quantitj Value 

I Jan 1913 to 30 June 1914 . . . 355 , 48 i zentneis 9^5,000mark«i 

30 June 1914 ** 31 3 Dec 1915 - . - 563,434 ” 2,542,000 ” 


As is seen by these figures the quantity has increased by 58.5 per cent 
and the value by 166.i per cent., which is to say that prices have risen. 

We are therefore in a position to draw the following conclusions: 

a) The trade on behalf of co-operative societies in all articles of mer¬ 
chandise has diminished in respect of quantity. In respect of value, only 
the trade in manures has diminished, while the trade in aU other articles 
of merchandise has increased owing to the considerable rise in prices. 

b) The trade on commission on behalf of the State, which is a quite 
new form of activity for these institutions, has been very important espe¬ 
cially where it has concerned com and potatoes, and in fact aU fcxxlstuffs. 


(i) Tht* other institutions give no ligares regarding the trade in ixitalot**. 



CANADA 


THE CO-OPERATIVE SAUS OF WOOL. 


soracES; 

Oto Work of ote Cooperative Wool-Marketing System, m The Farmer^s Adtocate, 
2 so. 1256, X^ndon, Ontano, 19 October 1916 

SrccEssEnx Co operation by Sheep Breeders in Quebec, m The Fanner^s Advocate^ 
No 1245, lA>ndon, Ontario, 3 August iyi6. 

Co-operative Marketing of Wool, in Tht Agrtculiutai Gaxitte of Canada, Ottawa, Oc¬ 
tober 1Q16. 

Arkell iT. Iteg}; Chief of Sheep Divi^on, Preliminaiy Keport of Wool-grading Oper* 
abons, zgi6, ibid 


§ I, Government action for thk gradino of wooi3. 

The enthusiastic support given by the Canadian goveniment to the 
development of co-operation within its territory is wdl known, as are the 
excellent results already obtained by the oiganizing work it has inspired. 

Wool production and the trade in wool afford another example of the 
usefulness of co-operation to farmers. An effort which had its co-ordinated 
banning only three 3reais ago has given rise to a new situation which is 
full of promise for the future and is already of great benefit to the producers 
as well as to the wool industry. 

The central government's propaganda and that of the provincial gov¬ 
ernments in favour of the co-operative sale of wool has been fruitful more 
or less everywhere* although in some provinces this method of sale is still 
in its initial period. 

Most farmers having a flock of sheep were formerly at the mercy of 
woohnerchants who wandered about the country, from farm to farm, mak¬ 
ing offers which the producer was in most cases obliged to accept, however 
little he liked them* unless he wished not to market his produce. The prices 
paid on the ^t by these dealers or their agents were naturally much lower 
than those obtained in the large markets, and the small sheep-farmer was 
thus deprived of the greater part of the profit which ong^t to have accrued 
to him. It foUowed that he ahziost ceased to take interest in the improve- 
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ment of his flock and was at no pains to inform himself as to the condition 
and the needs of the wool trade. 

The organization of the co-operative sale of wool did away with the^^e 
disadvantages. In the measure of its still limited adoption it has ensured 
to farmers owning sheep a just price for their produce. It has, in the first 
place, eliminated the middleman : either because — as is notably the case 
in Saskatchewan and Manitoba — the Department of Agriculture under¬ 
takes to sell the wool sent to it by producers, or because the responsibility 
of marketing the wool of members has been assumed by a large associa¬ 
tion of sheepfarmers. The latter expedient is emplo3"ed in Alberta, Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island. Centralization has solved the problem of trans¬ 
port, complete car-loads of wool being made up, and a considerable economy 
has thus been effected. 

But it soon became apparent that for the remunerative marketing ol 
wool there was another necessary condition. Co-operative s ellin g of wool, 
without preliminary grading of its different classes, is an improvement on 
individual selling but can be of only limited benefit to sheepfarmers. The 
Dominion Department of Agriculture made a new forward step possible 
when it placed expert graders freely at the disposal of the provincial govern¬ 
ments who asked for them. Thus a uniform system of grading has been 
established in various Canadian provinces and has allowed a firm basis to 
be given to the value of wool. 

The scientific grading by experts has further enabled those numerous 
improvements to be ascertained which it was necessar}" to introduce into 
the methods of shearing and of preserving and packing fleeces in order 
entirely to obviate their deterioration. Carefully drawn-up rules have 
been communicated to the farmers as being the sine qua non of the sale of 
their wool by the Department of Agriculture. Short courses of instruction in 
the rural centres, lectures and practical demonstrations — organized or 
provided by the Department of Agriculture — have produced a tendency 
towards the modification of sheepfarming in accordance with the princi¬ 
ples of science. Farmers have become aware of the importance of selecting 
the breed of their sheep with a view to wool production and they attempt 
to remedy the defects of their wool. Thus the flocks of Canada increase 
while their intrinsic value is augmented. 

Such are the gener^ results of government intervention m favour of 
the co-operative sde and the grading of Canadian wool. 

Altogether, according to the official Preliminary Report of Wool Grad¬ 
ing Operations in 1916, the government experts, who have worked in 
all the provinces of Canada, have graded 140,178 fleeces, weighing 1,004,512 
lbs. and produced on the farms. 

The importance of this form of co-operation, now in course of devdop- 
ment, carmot be too much emphasized, especially at the present time. 
Pacts concerning it are instructive because it is fitted both considerably 
to increase the production of wool and to improve its quality; and might 
wdl be adopted in many countries and contribute to augmenting their 
wealth in sheep. 
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We will now give details as to this enterprise in the Canadian provinces 
in which it has become important 


§ 2 . Data as to the grading and sai;e of wooe in several Canadian 

PROVINCES. 

Province of Alberta. — The Alberta Sheep Breeders' Association has 
held three co-operative wool sales. Their inanguration and success were 
made possible by the help given by the provincial government towards 
organizing and maintaining the association, and by the action of the Domin¬ 
ion Live Stock Commissioner's branch of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in pladng at the disposal of the association, without charge, 
experts w’ho graded the wool. The manner in which these services have 
been rendered has established a confidence between the association and the 
buyers which would have been di£ 5 cult to secure without the ofi&cial grad- 
ing by the government officials. 

As regards profits some farmers who sold through the association re¬ 
ceived in 1915 as much as 32 cents (i) for a pound of wool, while their neigh¬ 
bours sold wool of equal qualitj" privately for 18 cents a pound. 

The association charges no commission on sales, but assesses the mem¬ 
bers for the cost according to the quantity each remits. TI;e cost of hand¬ 
ling the wool was in 1916 one cent a pound. This included the wages of the 
staff while the wool was being sorted, weighed and loaded on cars, insurance, 
printing, general office expenses, and the cost of bags and twine. 

The association issues a tabulated statement showing the quantity 
of wool of each grade sold and the prices received by individuals. Members 
can thus see how their wool compare with that of their neighbours ; and a 
number of them become anxious to know how they can improve the qual¬ 
ity of their wool and so increase their profits. These tabulated state¬ 
ments have moreover helped to establish wool values: individual buyers 
who still travel from farm to farm are now compelled to offer much better 
prices to farmers than they wrould have done before the inauguration of the 
assodaLion's sales. 

The following figures show the improvement in the quality of the wool 
sold by the association from 1914 to 1915 : 


(1) 1 cent about ^t par. 
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Yeaxs 

I No. of Sellers | Na of Places 

Carloads 

Value 

Average price 
per lb. 


1914 

21 

2,500 

*'4 

S 3,192-19 1900 cents 

1915 . 

&8 

14,500 

5 

26,837.61 27.77 

1916. 

335 

42,489 

13 

83,807.00 29.09 


(i) I =: 4.73« at par. 


The following facts show the details as to the prices received per pound 
of wool by quality * 


Fine combing 

... 


28 cents 

” clothing 

. • - « 


18 

33 

,, 

” medium combing, 

firsts. 

a 

if a 

dothing. 

it 

27 Yz 

it 

a it 

combing. 

seconds . . . 

29 

it 

a it 

dothing, 

it 

27^2 

ti 


combing, 

firsts. 

35 

it 

it 

dothing. 


28 1,2 

it 

it 

combing, 

seconds . . . 

31 

it 

it 

dothing 

it 

2812 

it 

IrOW 

combing 


30 V2 

t 

it it 

clothing 


30 I j 

it 

Coarse . . . 

. - . . 


30 

it 

Uustre . . . 

. . . . 


30 

», 

Rejects . . 

. . . . 


37 

,, 

Gray and black . . . 


26 

, 

Eocks and pieces . . 


22 

,, 

Tags .... 

. . . . 


12 

1 

Dead wool . 

.... 


15 

it 


Province of Saskatchewan. — Saskatchewan is generally recognized 
to be the great grain-growing province of the dominion, but she has given 
considerable attention to sheepfarming. There are now upwards of 1,500 
flocks in the province, varying in size lErom the small farm flock to the 
ranch of ten thousand head. Statistics compiled by the Provincial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture show that there are 192,000 sheep in the province. 

Three years ago it was quite a problem to market the wool of these 
flocks. The ^eepfarmers are scattered all over the province; the only 
markets are in East Canada and the United States; few ndghbourhoods 
produce as much as a carload of wool. The wool therefore was sent long 
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distances and. high freights were paid. ]ilany of the owners, who came 
from practically all parts of the civilized world, had little experience in 
sheepfarming. Bree^ were various and grading unknown: the poorest 
wool often sold a« well as the best and naturally high prices were not paid. 
In the autumn of 1913 an enquiry was made by the then newly created 
Co-operative Organization Branch of the Provincial Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The fact was revealed that the wool clipped that year had been 
sold at from 8 to 13 cents a pound, 10 cents being about the average price. 
The department thereupon decided that it was necessary to introduce a new 
system of marketing which would ensure economical management and the 
grading of prices according to quality. 

A list of the sheepfanners in the province was at once compiled and 
early in ]ilarch 1914 a letter was sent to each, announcing that the Co-oper¬ 
ative Organization Branch was prepared to act without Charge as market¬ 
ing agency for the sheepfanners who would prepare their wool according 
to its directions. The practice of tpng fleeces with binder twine and other 
sisal cord, and despatching them in coarse jute sacks was one of the chief 
causes of the low prices received. The sisal fibres, which became mixed 
with the wool, would not take the die as the wool did, and the result was 
the manufacture of inferior cloth. The branch, to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty, undertook to supply to those who would use its marketing facilities 
paper fleece twine and do^^ely woven jute sacks at cost price. 

The following are the instructions sent to persons who intimated that 
they would market their wool through the branch : 

'' I. Roll and tie the fleeces carefully: 

а) Removing all manure or paint-dotted locks, 

б) Rolling the fleece with the fiedi side out, 

" c) Tying each fleece by itsdf with paper fleece twine. 

“ 2. Pack the fleeces in the sacks suppli^ being careful to 

“ a) Ittdude only dry wool in your consignment. 

“ 6) Pack the fleeces from the ewes, wethers and bitcks, respec¬ 
tively, in separate sacks as far as possible. When it is necessary to pads: two 
or three kinds of fleeces in one sack place sheets of strong paper between 
the different kinds. 

“ c) If two or more breeds of dieep are kept pads: the wool from 
each breed b3" itself, or when necessary pack in the one sadi and separate 
with paper as above described. 

" d) If you wish to forward the tags (manure or paint-dotted locks 
dipped from the fleeces) or black or brown fleeces, always place them in 
sadss by themselves. 

“ e) Pack the wool tightly into the sacks. A 40-inch by go-inch 
sack diould hold at least thirty fleeces. 

3. Prepare for market by : 

a) Filling out two shipping labels for each sack, being careful 
to give name and address of dripper, name of breed from which wool is 
taken, also number, kind and net weight of fleeces. 
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" 6) Placing one inside the sack and sewing the sack up, using 
strong, hard twine. 

“ c) Sewing the second shipping label securdy to the side, not to 
the end of the sack. 

"4 Storing. 

" a) Store the sacks where thej" will be kept dr3" until ready 

to ship 

" 5. Shipping. 

" a) Forward the wool by fre^ht, via the most direct route, to the 
Co-operative Organization Branch, Department of Agiiculture, Regina, 
making the shipment between June 19 and JUI3’ i. Xo shipment should be 
forwarded later than July i. 

" 6) Fvither prepay the freight to Regina or forward the shipment 
freight, diarges collect, and the Department will pay the frei^t and de¬ 
duct the amount from your cheque before making the final settlement 

** c) As soon as the shipment is made, forward the bill of lading at 
once by mail to the Co-operative Organization Branch ” 

In 1914, 180 sheepfarmers prepared and forwarded their w^ool accord¬ 
ing to these directions. Their total consigment, amounting to 69,404 
pounds, was assembled in Regina and sold at a flat price of 17 cents a 
pound. This, after local freight from the producers' stations to Regina 
and the cost of twine, sacks, storage, handling etc. had been paid, brought 
the producers an average price of 16 cents a pound. In 1915 the work 
was carried on in practicallv the same way, and 306 dieepfarmers marketed 
altogether 148 339 pounds of wool through the branch, obtaining a flat 
price of 2*5 cents a pound. 

In 1916 the Dominion Live Stock Branch undertook by arrangement 
to provide expert graders to classify the wool, and the same instructions 
were issued to producers as formerly. Four hundred and eighty-seven 
owners of flocks marketed through the branch thdr wool (176,601 x^ounds) 
which was sold by tender. The following figures summarize the total 
weight of each grade handled and the price realized for it. 
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Grade 


Pounds 

Price per potind 

Pine combing 



. . . 6,623 

33 cents 

” clothing 

. ■ • • 


. . , 10,896 

29 


medium 

combing, firsts. 

. . . 11,883 

36 


II 

II 

clothing, 

II 

. . . 3.631 

34 

II 

s 

II 

combing, seconds. . . 

. . . 21,093 

34' 



If 

clothing, 

II 

. . . 8,080 

32 

If 


If 

combing. 

firsts . . , 

. . . 21,388 

37 



If 

clothing. 

i> 

. . . 1.767 

34 



If 

combing 

seconds . . 

. . . 33,160 

34 



If 

clothing 

II 

. . . 4,088 

31 


Low 

II 

combing 


- . . 15.415 

34 


Coarse 

. • 



. . • 3.574 

32 


Lustre 

. , 



. . . 10,344 

31 

II 

Rejects 

. . 



. . . 14,160 

24 

II 

Gray and black. . . . 


. . . 1.519 

28 

If 

Locks and pieces . . 


... 914 

24 

ti 

Tags . 

. . 



. . . 3,758 

II 

If 

Range 

. . 



. . . 5.363 

31 

If 

Mohair 

. . 



. • 145 

20 

II 


Under the grading system the cost of handling the wool was conside¬ 
rably’ higher, being practically’ one cent a pound, but this was to be expected 
as it w^as necessaiy’ to unpa^ all the wool, grade each fleece and then re¬ 
pack it. It is however quite evident that the price obtained by’ grading 
more than compensates for the extra expense. 

Pm ince of Manitoba, — Manitoba farmers have long since recog¬ 
nized the value of the co-oi)erative principle and it is not surprising to 
find the flocfcmasters adopting the co-operative grading sy’stem as a solu¬ 
tion of their wool-marketing problem. 

Western wools are sold unwashed. When the buy’er estimates the value 
per pound he estimates also the shrinkage, and then appraises the wool by 
comparison with scoured wool of like quality’ in the eastern market. 

All sheep owners in the pro\ ince were supplied early in April 1916 with 
a circular setting foith in detail the conditions of the wool marketing 
scheme As in Saskatchewan all wool was ordered to be despatched to the 
Department of Agriculture in June, but this year June was so wet that much 
of it was not sent until the middle of July. The directions for packing 
were identical with those issued in Saskatchewan. Freight was prepaid 
in the majority’ of cases. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture stipph'ed an expert to do the 
grading, a record of which was kept on especial forms known as Domestic 
Wool Grading Sheets. When the wool reached the warehouse it wis 
weighed in the presence of the official grader and a representative of the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture. The consigner was then notified 
and an advance payment of 20 cents a pound made, the balance being paid 
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after the wool had been sold and fully paid for. The wool was immediateh* 
graded and packed in wool sacks. On each sack the weight, grade and Do¬ 
minion mark were stendlled by the grader. 

The wool was open to inspection at all times; and laige buyers all over 
the American continent were notified of the amount for sale, its average 
quality, and the date at whidi tenders would be received. Bids were re¬ 
ceived by closed tenders and the wool sold to the highest bidder. The sale 
was made on the bases of the grades, as classified by the Dominion represen¬ 
tative, acting in this respect for both seller and buyer. The ^ool was sold 
for cash, 5 per cent, being paid by the purchaser at the time of sale and the 
balance when it was despatched. 

The expenses for printing, advertising, postage, drays, labour, insur¬ 
ance and freight were estimated after the sale had been completed, and de¬ 
ducted from the price received. 

In 1916 nearl3" 160,000 pounds of wool were sold, of which 154,000 
pounds were officially' graded The ungraded wool was sold locally for 
the best price available. The following figures give the number of pounds 
of the different grades of wool sold and the prices received for them. 


Grade 

Pounds 

Pnoe per Pound 

Fine dothing. 

.... 2,859 

30 cents 

'' medium combing. 

.... 6,726 

33 ” 

" dothing. 

.... 6.581 

30 ” 

" combing. 

.... 57.230 

34 ” 

clothing. 

.... 11,642 

30 '• 

Low ” combing. 

.... 37,400 

34 " 

Coarse. 

.... 1.639 

32 " 

Lustre. 

.... 13.542 

30 ” 

Gray and black. 

.... 3.111 

22 ** 

Rejects. 

.... 3,044 

24 " 

Seedy and dead. 

.... 2,471 

22 

Locks and pieces. 

.... 2,989 

23 

Tags. 

.... 1,280 

H 

0 

Mohair. 

- , . . 120 

28 ” 


Owing to the war there is an abnormal demand for coarser or combing 
wools, the dothing wools being somewhat less in demand and used chiefiy 
for making finer materials and broaddoth. 

One of the outstanding features of the whole scheme is the number of 
sTnnll sheep owners who benefit by it. More than half the wool of all the 
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flockmasteis of Manitoba — estimated at over a tho asand — was marketed 
through it in 1916. Careful breeding, attention to the health of the flock, 
and care and cleanliness in handling the wool, might increase the price paid 
for Manitoba wool by fuHy 5 cents a pound. 

Prince Edi^ard Island. — The co-operative grading and selling of wool 

attempted for the first time in Prince Edward Island in 1915. Fifty 
farmers delivered 5,500 pounds of wool which were very satisfactorily sold. 
The work was in this year undertaken rather late, but after the harvest 
there were constituted in the west of the idand societies for the co-operative 
sale of wool and lambs and for community breeding. Jn other parts of 
the island the farmers' institutes and the breeding associations became 
busy over the same problem. Efforts are being made to combine all local 
societies under the Sheep Breeders' Association, thus placing all the work 
on the producers. During the winter a representative of the Federal Eive 
Stock Branch gave a number of demonstrations on boxing fleeces, and 
pointed out how wool might be increased in value by proper care during 
the winter. This department agreed to do the grading in 1916 as in the 
previous 3"ear, and stations for receiving the wool were opened at Summer- 
side and Charlottetown. 

The chief obstacle to progress seems to be the time farmers have to 
wait for pajment, for the3’ us^ to sell the wool directly to merchants for 
cash. One of the bankers has however agreed to help the associations. 

In 1916, 369 farmers took advantage of the organization. Altogether 
28,302 pounds of wool or 4,411 fleeces were sold, for a total price of 
$ 10,940.47. The prices of the different grades varied from 43 cents a 
pound for medium clothing to 10 cents a pound for tags. 

Province oi Quebec, — The Wool Growers' and Sheep Breeders’ Asso¬ 
ciations in Quebec have again successfully graded and marketed their wool. 
In order to facilitate the work and improve the quality of the product 
instructors have gone through the province and explained to the farmers the 
rules they must follow in preparing their wool for sale, riiearing etc.; 

Six hundred and forty-seven new members have been added since 

1915 to the associations; a new association has been formed in Megantic 
county, and the total output of wool was 169,839 pounds in 1916, showing 
an increase of 65,647 pounds as compared with 1915. The wool was sold in 

1916 for S 71,092.70. Medium and fine medium combing grades sold at 
43 cents a pound, black and gray and rejects at 38 cents. The average 
price for all grades, including rejects, was 41.8 cents a pound. These 
prices were all F. O. B. at the despatching points. Since local prices for 
ungraded wool ranged from 31 to 35 cents a pound, a gain of 7 to 12 cents a 
pound, or 40 per cent., had been secured. 

The associations are on a purely co-operative basis. The membership 
fees are based on the amount of business which each member does with the 
association. Four cents a fleece has been found to be sufficient to cover 
alt expenses. 

The results obtained have been an improvement in the quality of the 
wool and in its preparation for sale, and its marketing at higher prices. 
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T 3 ie foUo'mng figures show the picoduction of single assodations. 

•Saaooatian Namba tu Pounds Piodoced 

Pootiac. 51,364 


Compton. 24,471% 

Bidunond. 17)567 

Shorbrooke. 16,885 

District of Bedford. 16,621 % 

Stanstead. 14,252 

District of Beaohamois. 13-350 % 

Argenteuil. 11,191 

M^antic. 3,937 


Total. . . . 169,840 


As r^ards the proportion in which the different grades were produced 
it is enough to state that medium combings account for 49.4 per cent, 
and low medium combings for 34.5 par cent of the total quantity. 

llie following are further data as to the associations and their produc¬ 
tion and sale. 


Assoaatum 

Number 
of Members 

Number 
of Bleeoes | 

1 

Average | 
Weight 
per Fleece 

Average 

Price 

per Fleece 1 

1 

, Average 
Pnce 

1 per Pound 

1 




Pounds 

i 


1 

1 

Pontiax:. 

488 

7,316 

7.02 

# 3-«>4 

42.8 cents 

Comptoa. 

282 

3,489 

7.06 

3.00 

42.4 » 

Richmond. 

167 

2,364 

7-43 

3-10 

41.7 » 

Sbesdnrooke. 

X 33 

3,238 

7-53 

3-19 

42.3 » 

Distxict of Bedford. 

153 

2,226 

7.42 

3.08 

41-5 » 

Stanstead.. 

125 

1,965 

7.22 

3 -<^ 

42-3 » 

District of Beanhamols. 

113 

1,545 

8.79 

3-62 

41.1 > 

Argenteuil. 

107 

1,481 

7-75 

3.10 

40.0 » 

Mj^antic.. . . . . 

49 

4S6 

8.1 

3-45 

4*-5 » 


1,617 

zs,oio 

7-59 

3-*8 

41.8 
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Xova Scotia. — The co-operative sdJiiig of wool was tmdertaken in 
two counties of Xova Scotia in igi6, in Antigonish and Guysboro. In both 
the Department of Agriculture has representatives who organize the work. 
In Guysboro merely a beginning was made, the total sale amounting to a 
little less than 2,000 pounds. In Antigonish it was the second year in which 
wool -was sold co-operatively, and about 15,400 pounds were graded and 
sold. The average price received was 41 ^/g cents a pound. The expenses 
amounted to slightly more than half a cent a poimd. 




REGENCY OP TUNIS. 

t 

NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN 1915, 


OmXOAIt SOURCE: 

Direction gi^nerale des finances: Compte temlu des op ra^iom dts sodetes tndigines ae 
ptivoyance en 1915 {Fimnctal Statemen* as to fhe Wotk nt the Xatwt Thrift Socuties 
tn 19x5) Tunis, 1916. 


The native thrift societies, to which all native agriculturists are obliged to 
bdong, date from 1901. In those days there was question only of an experi¬ 
ment, and in 1905 only fifteen societies were at work. The benefits of the 
schemewereextendedtothe whole regency by a decree of 20 May 1967, The 
first artide of this decree states that the Tunisian sodeties are enterprises 
of ‘‘agricultural mutual aid'' — thus presuming for them a large programme 
of collective activit3" — and specifies their power to form among thdr mem¬ 
bers agricultural co-operative assodations. Artide 21 lays down that 
such co-operative sodeties may enjoy the benefit of spedal advances 
from the sums annuall3^ due to the Bank of Algeria, exactly as do the 
planters' co-operative sodeties. The thrift sodeties pla^", towards the 
co-operative sodeties and in respect of these advances, exactly the role of 
the district banks of agricultural credit. 

But the Tunisian legislature has aimed espedally at organizing credit 
for natives. The decree states very dearly in the fir^ place that loans are 
to be made exdusivd^" to members of the thrift sodeties (artides 3 and 
13). These loans are in the form of seeds and of spede: the members can 
borrow even to extinguish prior debts, if necessary, on the security of mort¬ 
gages, so that they can at once free themsdves from dependence on usurers. 
Further the decree of 20 Maj-1907 is concerned with providing the thrift 
sodeties with the resources necessary to thdr credit operations: it deducts 
from an advance of one million francs (i) made by the Tunisian govern¬ 
ment to the Bank of Algeria a sum of 50,000 francs as reserved to these 
sodeties ; and to this a decree of 26 January 1911 adds the half of the an¬ 
nual dues. From these sums the sodeties can receive free advances equal 
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to balf the sum of the centimes additional to taxes which they have ccd- 
lected as assessments. Since these resources may be insufficient, the same 
decree of 26 January igii authorizes the societies to open current credit 
accotmts in quarters appro\ ed b}' the Director of Finances. It also deter¬ 
mines the procedtup for the realization of long or short term loan operations, 
whether secured by a mortgage or not. 

The relief given by Tunisian thrift societies should be noted. It is 
limited in its scope and ma3’ not be granted directly. Artide 10 states that 
in the case of a famine the sodeties may make advances, whidi are repay¬ 
able, to the necessitous; and that it will subsequently be the part of the 
government to remit to the borrowers, at the request of the sodeties, all 
or part of the advance^ so made. 

The amount of the assesmients of centimes additional to the native 
taxes varies in the difierent sodeties from 5 to 17 per cent, of such taxes. 


§ I. Rbceifts 


The recdpts of the native thrift sodeties whidi have increased thdr 
credit wore in 1915 as follows: 


1) Recoveries on the credit of former sodeties.Fr. 

2) Additional centimes on mediba tax. 

3) Quota of the recoveries of temporary assess- 

menta due to the native thrift sodeties. 

4) Additional centimes on canoita tax on olive 


and date trees: 

Years prior to 1910. 3 I 4 -I 3 I 

Years 1910 and later.72,351.08 i 

5) Additional centimes on achottr tax: 

Years prior to 1910. 748-37 < 

" 1910 and later.87,^.05 j 

6) Additional centimes on djerba tax. 

7) " *' ” mradjas ”. 

8) Recovery costs of management and commissions: 

a) for loans d seeds. 2,806.581 

h) for mortgage loans.53.362.67 > 

c) for advances to affiliated sodeties. . . 782,29 ] 


1,441.61 

6,746.53 

118,058.60 


72,663.21 


88,440.42 

9,328.42 

2,561.21 


56.951-54 


Total ... Fir. 356 , 193-54 
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Ind^endeatly of these receipts the societies recovaed 3.765,887.52 francs 
in 1915 of the amount of thar loans, such sum being distributed as 
follow: 


1) lyoans of seeds 190S-1909.Fr. 3,930 32 

2) " ” 1909-1910. 4,30848 

3) ” ” 1910-1911. 21.107.24 

4) ” ” 1911-IQ12. 7.45010 

5 ) ’ ” 1912-1913. 137.005 W 

6) ’’ ” 1913-1914. 22804O06 

7) ” ” 1914-1915. 3,230,43011 

S' " maintenance 1912-1913. 33 00 

9) ” " 1913-IQ14. 36,98600 

10) ” ” 1914-1015. 131,020.00 

11) Mortgage loans . 43,970.04 

12) Advances to affiliated societies. 5-t.676.73 


Total . , . Fr. 3.896,907.67 
’ forviardfromreceiptsincreasingcreditof societies 356,193 54 

sum of receipts in 1915.Fr. 4,253,101.21 


§ 2 CBBDIt ACCOUNT OS THE SOOETEBS ON 3I UECEMBBR 1913. 


Since no expenditure in 1915 had diminished the amount of the re¬ 
ceipts incteasiiig the credit of the societies these amounted to the net sum 


of.Be. 356,193.54 

Add to thisthe amount of the sodeties’ credit when the 

books of the previous year were dosed. 4,595,721.89 

The total credit of native thrift sodeties on 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1915 was therefore.Fr. 4,951,915 43 
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This sum was distributed as follows: 


i) In hand in specie.Fr. 1,514,073.48 

2 1 Loans of seeds in 1908-1909 still to be recovered 49 . 709-37 

3) ' ” ” 1909-1910 ’ ” ’’ 28,190.53 

4) ’■ ” ” 1910-1911 " ” ’’ 04,578.75 

5) *’ ” " 1911-1912 ” ’’ ■’ 980.16 

6) ” ” ” 1912-1913 ” ” ■' 466,176.01 

7) ” ” ” 1913-1914 ” " ” 199,333-54 

8) ” ” ” 1914-19^5 ” ’ 3,280,695.68 

9) '■ maintenance in 1912-13. 58,173.98 

10) ” ” ” 1913-1914. 30,003.70 

11) ” ” ” 1914-1915. 4,086,450.64 

12) Mortgage loans. 1.577,232.70 

13) Sums advanced to affiliated societies. 31,666.16 

14) Sums spent before 31 December 1915 on loans of 

seeds in 1915-16, not j-et distributed among the 

borrowing societies. 916,313.88 


Total ... Ft. 12,333,578.58 


From this must be deducted: 


i) Sum due to the Revictualling Account (i) and 
advanced for the loans of seeds in 1914- 

1915.Ft- 3.295,212.51 


2) Sum due to the State and 
advanced for the loans of 
maintenance in X9I4-1915. . Fr. 


4,086,450.641 


7,381,663.15 


Remainda: . . , Fr. 4,951,915.43 


(i) See the ariide on the ^'KevictuaUing Account*’ in onr issue of June 1916, page 113, 
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§ 3. Geotrae observations on the work op the societies in 1915. 

x) Receipts, — The restilts obtained by the native thrift societies in the 
matter of receipts during 1915 msy be considered satisfactory, for it should 
be remembered that the harvest in certain districts left much to be desired 
owing to drought and hail, and that the state of ^ar has caused special con¬ 
ditions. The net amount of the credit of the societies v^as 4,951,915 43 
francs on 31 December 1915, and this sum has since been surpassed. 

This capital surpasses that anticipated at the foundation of the so¬ 
cieties, namely' four million francs; but it was nevertheless inadequate to 
the needs of the season 1914-1915, during which the societies were obliged to 
accept State aid in order to ensure the loans of seeds and maintenance to 
the natives, whicll loans constitute their first and their chief obiect. 

It must however be anticipated that the societies will soon, in addi¬ 
tion to their present provision of necessary credit to various enteqjrises 
of mutual aid, be called upon to help other organizations ; which will doubt¬ 
less arise from a need for economic expansion subsequent to the war. 

The societies should therefore continue to observe the principles of 
economy and prudence which they have followed hitherto. In consti¬ 
tuting reserve funds for future needs they' give a salutaiy’' example in thrift 
to their members. In order not to compromise the success- of their enter¬ 
prise they are careful alwa3’'s to be sure that their advances will be repaid. 

2) Loans ot Seeds and ot Maintenance — In the farming ^-ear 1914-1915 
the loans of seeds represented the sum of 6,511,125.79 francs, those of main¬ 
tenance 4,217,470,79 francs. The prices were by quintal (i) 34.50 francs 
for wheat, 24,40 francs for haxley, 34 francs for beans and 23.91 francs for 
maize. These prices should be considered satisfactoiy for they include the 
pnce of sacks and aU costs of management, transport, storage, guarding etc. 

The loans of seeds were represented in early years by the following 
sums: 

Season 1907-08 

- 1908-OQ 
1909-10 

- 1910-11 

- 1911-12 
1912-13 

- 1913-14 

The loans of maintenance amounted to: 

in 1908-09. 381,960.81 

in 1910-11. 118,465.72 

in 1912-13. 58,435-4^ 

and in 1913-14. 83.459.75 


25,628 70 
I 750.360 39 

670,563.42 

1,737*523.49 

55,620,80 

x.786.550.37 

451,175,82 


(1) 1 qtiintal = 220 lbs 
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Although the cereal har^^est in 1915 was in general good, certain dis¬ 
tricts which had suffered from drought or hail applied for loans which were 
granted to them. A total expenditure of 1,566,749 francs — the price of 
32,609 quintals of wheat and 24,297 quintals of barley — w'as thus incurred. 

In distributing this grain the administrators aimed especially at buy¬ 
ing cereals in the districts in which they were to be distributed, a procedure 
which had the double advantage of furnishing borrowers with seeds suited 
to their local climatic conditions and of considerably reducing the costs 
and difficulties of transport. Unfortunately it could rarely be applied, for 
there is usually a lack of cereals in the districts in need of loans. 

3) Mortgiiee Loam. — The native thrift societies have continued, in 
\'iew of the continuation of the state of war, to abstain on principle from lend¬ 
ing on mortgages. In the exceptional case however of five requests for 
loans, made by the natives of Nefi^aoua before the war, the total sum of 
38,789.95 francs was lent in 1915. 

Puring the year 1914-1915 small mortgage loans of maintenance " 
were instituted in the caidate of Sousse in order to allowr small proprietors 
to obtain food without recourse to usur\\ In the period from 5 February 
1915 to 14 August 1916 foity-two such loans were made of sums between 
twenty and 500 francs, totalling 2,310 francs. 

4) Co-i,p€raii 4 e Associaiions. — In spite of greot difficulties, due espe¬ 
cially' to an insufficient staff and the obstacles placed by the war in the way 
of providing industry* with primary and other material, most of the co-oper¬ 
ative societies affiliated to the native thrift societies have devdoped their 
activity in 1913. 

Independently of the immediate aid they 1 jle to give their 

members by placing at their disposal the capital -ei, charging far 

less than the usual rate of interest, these organizar *xS have accustomed 
the native artizans and traders to co-operation, that indispensable condi¬ 
tion of industrial and commercial progress. 

The advances they made amounted to 41,185.29 francs in 1913 and 
to 23,790 francs ir 1914, and rose in 1913 to 113,987.49 francs. This 
sum does not include the numerous advances made by the Revictualling 
Account to various native enterprises, and especially to the Laboratory of 
Industrial and Commercial Experiments in order to allow this institution 
to ensure the actinty of its various workshops and furnish important mi¬ 
litary' supphes to the Intendance. 



MISCELI^AKEOUS INFORMATION REIATINO TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


BRITISH INDIA 


I CO OPEILVTON IX 1 RA\ ^XCCRK ti) 

The State of Travancore in Sotithem India adjoins the province of 
Madras and has an area of 7091 square miles In iq»JT the population was 
^,952.157. having increased by 15 per cent, in the foregoing decade. Tra¬ 
vancore ranks fourth among native Indian States as regards area and third 
as regards population. 

Provision for co-operation in Travancore is contained in a regulation 
of 4 April 1914, and in the rules under Section 42 of this regulation which 
were issued on 17 November 1915. 

On 8 July 1916 twenty-three co-operative societies had been regis¬ 
tered, one of them being a bank which induded amongits members not only 
individuals but also sodeties and had for its object the financing of the 
latter. Of the remaining twenty-two sodeties two were for production 
and distribution, one for production only and two for distribution only, 
while the other seventeen wrere credit sodeties all of w'hich except one were 
formed on the Raffdsen model and on the basis of unlimited liability. Since 
all these sodeties had been registered towards the end of the offidal year, 
which begins in the middle of August, only a few had actually started work. 
The bank, the producing and distributing sodety, one of the sodeties for 
distribution only and seven of the credit sodeties were however in full 
working order although they had not yet accomplished much. 

All but one of the credit sodeties are intended to help agrioilturists, 
who seem, b\ all the evidence yet available, to take advantage of them. 

By Section 4 of the regulation of 4 April 4914 “ the liability of a so¬ 
dety, of which a registered sodety is a memb^, shall be limited ; the lia¬ 
bility of a sodety, of which the object is the creation of funds to be lent 
to its members, and of which no member is a registered sodety, shall be 


(i) The facts rts^arding coo| eiatiou in Tiaxancore ha^e butn commixnicattd to bv 
M- C Oivinda Pillai, R«»gi*9tTar of Co 0'>erative SotittiCb in thi** Stale 
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unlimited. \^'Tiere the liability’ of the members of a society is limited by 
shares, no member, other than a registered so2iety, shall hold more than 
such portion of the share capital of the society as may be prescribed by the 
rules, subject to a maximum of one fifth; or ^ve a claim or interest in the 
shares of the society exceeding one thousand rupees (i) 

The minimum membership of a societ3’', which includes no registered 
society among its members, is seven. 

\\Tiere the liabihty of the members of a roistered society is not lim 
ited hy shares, each member has one vote only. In the contrary case 
he has as mam’ votes as are prescribed b^’ the by-laws. 

Subject to any prior claim of the government in respect of land reve¬ 
nue or any mone^’ recoverable as land revenue, or of a landlord in respe't 
ot rent or am’ money recoverable as rent, a registered society is entitled 
in priority to other creditors, to enforce an^’ outstanding demand for any¬ 
thing due to it from a member or pa^^t member: a) in respect of the supply 
of seed or manure or of the loan of money for the purcha^ of seed or ma¬ 
nure, upon the crops or other agiiculttu*al produce of such member or per¬ 
son at an3’ time within eighteen months from the date of such supply or 
loan; b) in respect of the supph’ of cattle, fodder for cattle, agricultural 
. or industrial implements or machinery’, or raw materials for manufacture, 
or of the loan of money for the pttrdiase of any of the foregoing things, 
upon an5’ such things so supplied, or purchased in whole or in part from 
such loan, or any articles manufactured from raw materials so supplied 
or purchased, at any time within three years from the date of such supply 
or loan. 

The Uabilit^^ of a past member for the debts of a registered society, 
as they existed at the time when he ceased to be a member, continues for 
a period of two 3’ears from the date of his ceasing to be a member. 

The estate of a deceased member is liable, for a period of one year 
from the time of his decease, for the debts of a registered society as they 
existed at the time of his decease. 

The government may remit any stamp duty with w’hich instruments 
executed by or on behalf of a rostered society may at any time be 
chargeable, as well as any fee payable under any law of registration. 

The Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank, Limited^ to which we 
have already alluded, aims at devdiopiug co-operative societies in Tra- 
vancore; financing them and carrying on banking business with them; 
controlling them when they have been affiliated to itseh by careful and re¬ 
gular inspection; and encouraging thrift, self-hdp, and mutual -trust and 
confidence among its individual members. 

The capital of the bank is 100,000 rupees, made up of 1,000 shares of 
100 rupees each. Not more than 500 shares may be allotted to members 
other than societies; and no member may at any time hold more than ten 
f^res. No member may withdraw or transfer a share which he has not 


(i) I rupee = is. 4rf. 
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held for at least one year. Every transfer of a share must have the sanc¬ 
tion of the Board of Management and involves pa5rment of a fee of 2 rupees. 
The value of each shaie is payable in five instalments of 20 rupees each, 
the instalments being paid at intervals of at least three months. 

The funds of the society must be utilized primarily for the granting 
of loans to registered co-operative societies. Toans ma^" also be granted 
to members i) on the security of their deposits or on their paid-up share 
capital, not exceeding 90 per cent.; 2) on the security of Government of 
India promissory notes; 3) on the personal security of the borrower and 
two sureties from among the members. 

No loan to an individual member shall be granted in the first instance 
for more than three months, nor to a society member for more than two 
years ; but the Board of Management may from time to time grant exten¬ 
sion of loans, no extension exceeding the original period. The rate of in¬ 
terest diarged on loans shall not exceed g % per cent, per annum and 
a rebate of 2 per cent, per annum shall be allowed on all punctual 
repa3mients. 

One fourth of the net profits of each year shall be carried to the credit 
of the reserve fund One eighth shall be paid as honorarium to the secre¬ 
tary. Of the balance lo per cent, shall be set apart to meet the charges 
of inspection, the remainder being divided among all the members, subject 
to a maximum of 12 per cent. i>er annum, according to the paid-up share 
capital held by them during the year. The reserve fund shall be one and 
indivisible: it shall not be drawn upon except to make losses good, and 
shall be invested as the registrar directs. 

This bank has now 83 members, namely 69 individual members and 
16 society members — including 15 associations of agricultural credit. 
Hitherto its loans on personal guarantees have been negligible but it has 
lent to its society-members 27,560 rupees of which sum 27,310 rupees have 
not yet been repaid. Its paid-up share capital amounts to 8,340 rupees 
and its loans to the government to 29,800 rupees. 

The Trivandrum Co-operative Distributive Society. Limited, is a society 
of a different type It has a capital of 5,000 rupees consisting of 1,000 
^ares of 5 rupees each. There is an entrance fees of six annas (i) a share. 
No member may hold in the first instance more than twenty shares; but 
members may use the dividends earned by them in the purchase of addi¬ 
tional shares until they hold' altogether a maximum of twenty-five. 

Profits must be disposed of as follows: one fourth shall be carried to 
the credit of the reserve fund; a bonus, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the 
net profit or a maximum of 250 rupees ayear, shall be paid to the secretary; 
out of the remaining profits a dividend not exceeding 7 % per cent, a year 
shall be paid on the paid-up share capital; any balance shall be paid to 
the members as a bonus, proportionately to the purchases made by them. 

The following table shows the activity of agricultural co-operative 
societies in Travancore in the year which ended on 15 August 1916. 


(x) I anna sas i penny. 
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Activity of Agricultural Co-operative Societies in Travancore, 


Kind of Societ3* 

1 

Number 

of 

Sodeties 

1 

Number Amount i 
of dt I^oans, ^ 
Indi- on 1 ' 

Tidnal Personal . 

ezs rantees 1 ” 

, “ 1 

Por- 
dhase d 
Mem* 
beis 
Pro¬ 
ducts 






Ks. 

1 1 

Ks. 

1 Rs. 

1 Rs. 

1 Rs. 

UnlimitedXfiability Societies 

1 

551^ 27.577 

1 

j 

— 

27,210 

j 1,320 

421 

I^uitedlfiahDity Societies . 

I 

27 610 

' 1 

4,276' 

1 

4,090 

610 

j 1.350 

384 

Total . . 

\ 

i8i 

1 

578 j 28.187 

i 

4.2761 

4,090 

27,820 

2,670 

805 


*** 


a. THE aiADRAS PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK LIMIIEO. — M.-R. Ry. M Shh a 
Kao AtI. at Puttur, S. Canan, in The Hadron Bulletin of Co oheration, Vol. VIII .No i, 
September 1916. 

The Imperial Committee on Co-operation, whose report we resumed 
on another occasion (i), suggested “ the creation in every province of a 
provincial or apes ba^ ”, wHch should deal ei'entually with central banks 
only and be directed by a board of management, but in which the ultimate 
control ^ould be vested in the federated societies. The committee was of 
opinion -^t the Madias Central Urban Bank, limited, could be convert¬ 
ed, provided certain essential changes were carried out, into a Provin¬ 
cial Bank, such as the committee contemplated. This proposal was not 
however favourably received by the co-operators of the presidency, on 
whom therefore it has become incumbent to form a Provincial Bank. It 
is propi^ to associate for thm purpose all the co-operative societies in 
the presidency in a central union, and the draft by-laws for the scheme 
haire been approved by the Registrar of Madras Co-operative Sodeties and 
the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement. 

The capital necessary to the undertaking is estimated at 200,000 ru- 
rupees, to form which each of the 2,000 sodeties in the preadency most 
take on an average a sin^e diaie of loo rupees. It is proposed to q>iead 
the payments on account of diaies over ten years, to treat half the amount 


(1) See IfaernaSimaf Review of isfKuUurai Econom^c^ January and March 1916 
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of each share as reserve KabiKty in the case of agricultural credit societies 
and supervising unions, and to require an entrance fee of one rupee, so that 
any society wishing to take a share may remit 6 mp^s — or ii rupees if 
it be a non-agricnltural society — to its own Central Bank. One thousand 
additional shares will be offered to individual capitalists, on condition that 
in their case one tenth of the value of each share be paid with the applica¬ 
tion and the rest on allotment, and with the further reservation that shares 
will be allotted to individuals only after at least an equivalent number of 
shares have been taken up by the societies. This provise will secure a 
majority of votes to the societies. 

It is hoped that if the Provincial Bank attain to a working capital 
of 1,000,000 rupees it will be able to lend to Central Banks at a rate not 
exceeding 6 ®/4 per cent. 

Deposits will be received hy the Provincial Bank at rates not exceed¬ 
ing the lowest now offered by Central Banks, namely 6 per cent, for long 
term deposits and 5 % per cent, and 5 per cent, for short terms. 

It is proposed that all the overdrafts now granted by the Bank of Ma¬ 
dras to Central Banks be transferred to the Provincial Bank, the latter 
granting in its turn an equivalent overdraft to each affiliated Central Bank 
and charging either the same rate of interest as that now allowed by the 
Bank ol Madras or one quarter per cent. more. 

Deposits received by Central Banks may be transferred, if there be 
no outlet for their expendture in such banks, to the Provincial Bank which 
will protect the receiving bank from loss by paying the regular rate of in¬ 
terest on them. 

If the bank rely mainly on sodety shareholders for its share capital, 
it will not be necessary to declare a higher dividend than 6 pei cent. 

The board of management of the Provmdal Bank will consist of re¬ 
presentatives of individual d3areholders, of Central Banks and of primary 
sodeties, the two latter groups forming a majority. The board will dect 
a standing committee of at least three members, who will, together with 
the secretary, direct the business of the bank according to standing orders 
issued by the board The latter will probably meet once in three months. 


3 CO OPERATI\T? DISTRIBUTION IN NORTHERN INDIA — Mr A C Chattdjee 
in Indian Journal oj Econofntcs,Apii[ 1916, quoted ml he Madias Buliettn ofC(H OfteraHon, 
Vol VIII No I, September 1916 

Co-of>erahve Seed Supply. — In the villages of Northerm India the 
rural lender lends seed grain as well as money and to a large extent. Un- 
fortunatdy the cultivator has, when be borrows the grain at sowing time, 
absolutdy no choice with r^ard to the quality of the seed that he gets. 
After a famine the lenders often refuse to advance it except at prohibitive 
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prices; and generally they take advantage of every possible draimstance 
to exploit the cultivators as much as they can. 

Under the alternative and co-operative sj-stem a credit society or a 
central bank obtains a supply of approved seed through the Agricultural 
Department. It is sold at market rates or at something above cost price 
to selected members living within a convenient distance of the centre of 
distribution. Only persons known to be good and careful husbandmen 
are supplied and the cultivation is supervised by trained officials of the 
Agricultural Department. When the crop has been harvested the seed 
is cleaned and graded, and when it has been passed by experts it is bought 
back by the bank or sodetj’ at a slight premium over market rates. Ade¬ 
quate arrangements are made for storage in specify constructed godowns. 
In the following season a limited quantity of the stored seed is sold to se¬ 
lected members while the bulk is disposed of at market rates to the general 
body of members. The distributing agency stipulates that it may buy 
back the produce of selected cultivators if this prove to be of sufficiently 
good quality. The general body of members may dispose of their produce 
in the open market. All transactions are in cash, and a member without 
enough read}" mone3’ to buy must borrorv from a credit society. 

This s^'stem has had satisfactory results in freeing the cultivators 
from bondage to the usurers and in notably improving the quality of crops. 

Co-operative Water Siipph. — The Agricultural Department is bear 
ing the initial cost of an experiment in establishing a co-operative water 
supply, namdy of pumping water in Sultanpur District from the Oumti 
to irrigate the fields of members of two or three adjacent credit societies. 
The cost will eventually be repaid in instalments by the societies, who will 
levy a rate from each member proportionate to the area irrigated. 

If the experiment prove successful, as it promises to do, there is every 
prospect of organizing water supply societies in suitable tracts to pump 
water from rivers, streams and large, shallow lakes and supply it to agricul¬ 
turists, whether or not they belong to credit societies, although if all of 
them belong to such the collection of dues will of course be simplified. 
There might be like organizations to allow’ pumping installations to be at¬ 
tached to wells ha\ing large supplies of water, especially tube wells, in tracts 
where they can be sunk with advantage. It is not very often possible for 
individual agriculturists to undertake the cost of a pumping installation, 
but a number of them might combine to do so. 


PRANCE 


A 2 !?EW SYNDICATE FOR. MECHANICAI, AGRICUI^TURE — Journal d'agftmUure pi i- 
itque, Palis, ii Jamiaty 1917. 

A certain number of agriculturists in the nrrondissemefU of Pontqise 
have fonned themselves into a trade syndicate in order to acquire traction 
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engines and to undertake without delay ploughing and other agricultural 
operations which have for the present been suspended. 

The capital has been subscribed by the membSrs in proportion to 
the number of hectares (i) of arable land the}’’ hold and has allowed the 
purchase of the following machines: 

t8 Emerson 20 horse power traction engines 


6 Arion 

40 1) 


» 

» 

2 Avery 

35 » 

> 


) 

2 ^ 

16 )» 

a 

» 

» 

3 Avance 

20 

) 


» 

I Bull 

16 

» 


)} 


that is 32 traction engines at a total cost of about 500,000 francs (2,. 


The activity of the syndicate will affect twenty-two communes, and 
about 7,200 hectares of arable land fitted for the intensive culture of 
com and sugar beetroot. The scarcity of agricultural labour in this dis¬ 
trict — as a result of the mobilization of Belgian workmen, the proximity of 
factories of war material and the prohibition to employ prisonners of war 
which was long in force — decided the agriculturists to use these new 
methods of work as a matter of urgency. 

Counting the traction engines already bought by individuals outside 
the syndicate, there are now forty of these machines in the arrondissemetii 
of Pontoise, and the possibility of shortly using double that number ought 
to be realized. 


UNITED STATES. 


THE DEVEE/OPMENT OF THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS CONTROI,I,ING 
DAIRY PJRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1906 TO 1916 — Hoard’s 
Datisman^ Fort Atkinson, ^ November 1016 

The movement in favour of co-operative societies of breeders and pro¬ 
ducers in order to inspect the individual production of milch cows, for the 
purpose of selection, b^an in Michigan in igo6 and has in ten years spread 
through thirty-eight States. To-day there are 346 of these associations. 


(1) I hectare = 2.47 acre-s 

(2) I 2611 traiics - at 
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They are most ntimerotas in the following States : 


Wisconsin.52 Pennsylvania ... 19 

New York.47 Oregon.15 

Vermont.38 Illinois.12 

Iowa.23 Maine.ii 

I^Iinnesota .... 22 New Hampshire . . ii 

Ohio .20 Michigan .... 10 


The foUowing table shows the complete development of these associa¬ 
tions since they were fotmded. 
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Development of the Co-opevcdive Associations inspecting the Production 
of Milch Cows in the United States from i Jidy 1906 to i Jidy 1913. 


States 


Louisiana. . 
South Dakota 
Nevada. . . 
Arizona 
Rho'^’e Island 
Ddlawaxe . . 
Icaho . . . 
Mississippi 
. . 

Tennessee. . 


Number of associations active in 





j 1906 1907 1 

1908 1 

1909 

X910 

191X 

1 1912 1 

1 1913 

, 1914 

1915 j 1916 





i I 4 j 

i * 

5 ' 

4 1 

1 3 j 

1 41 

4 

1 3 ' 

' 3 

xo 

Alaine. 



• 

— 

3 

4 1 

3' 

' 6 

5 ' 

4 

5 

8 

IX 

New York . . . 





I 1 


3 ^ 

' 9 

18 1 

i 21 

1 29 

35 

47 

Vermont .... 





— 

2 1 

8 

10 

II 

17 

1 

331 

1 3® 

Iowa. 





— 

2 

5 

4 

8 

7 

! s' 

i 13! 

1 23 

California. . . . 





1 — 1 

' I 

3 1 

1 * 


4 

5 

7 

9 

Wisconsin. . . . 




1 1 

— 

9 

10 

10 


XI 

124 

37 

52 

Nebraska .... 




1 — 1 — 

— 1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

Colorado .... 




— — 

— 

— 

I 

I 

2 

I 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 ® ' 

1 0 

Pennsylvania . . 




— — 

— 

— 

I ] 

i I 

2 

2 

7 

141 

1 ^9 

Ohio. 




1 — — 

— 1 

1 ' 

I 

0 

0 

I 1 

1 4 

5 

20 

Maryland. 




! — * 

1 — _ 


— 

I 

3 

3 

i * 

41 

! 7 

Illinois. 






— 

— 

4 1 

3 

2 ' 

' 7 

3 1 

3 

Washington. . . 





— 

— 

X 

3 

X 

0 

0 

X 

X 2 

Minnesota. . . . 





i 1 

1 

— 

3 j 

, 7 

10 

9 

XX 1 

22 

New Hampshire . 








I 

I 

I 

4 

8 

XX 

Or^n. 








I 

X 

X 

7 

“ 1 

15 

Utah. 



. 1 

1 — — j 

1 — 

— 

— 

I 

0 

0 

X 

X 

0 

Massachusetts. . 



. 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

2 ^ 

2 

2 

3 1 

0 

4 

Virginia .... 



. 

— — 

— 

— , 

— 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 1 

2 

TTflnsftg .... 



. 

j ' 

— 1 

— . 

— 1 

[ — 

X 

I 

X , 

0 

X 

Indiana 




1 





2 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Kentucky . . . 




: _ 1 _ 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

I 

X 

0 

X 

Missouri . . . 










— 

2 

X 

2 

New Jersey . . . 






1 




— 

2 

3 

4 

West Virginia . . 










— 1 

1 X 

i 

I 

3 

Connecticut. . . 










— 

X 1 

i 3 

6 

North Carolina . 



.1 

- 1 - 1 

— 1 

-1 

— 1 

1 — 

— 1 

— 

2 1 

0 

0 


25 40 64 62 100 163 I 310 i 346 


Total 




























Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES. 

STATE HAIL INSURANCE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


SOURCES : 

BiKNNiAL Report to the Thirteenth Eegtslativb Assembly op the Hail Commissioner 
ON Hail Insurance por the term ending, December 31st, 1012, Bismarck, N. D, 

Biennial Report to the Fourteenth IvEGislativb Assembly of the Hail Commission 
ON Hail Insurance for the term ending December 31ST, 1014. Journal Publish 
ing C®., Devil’s I^ake, N. D. 

State Hail Insurance I#aw, North Daeota. W. C. Taylor, Commissioner of Hail Insur¬ 
ance, 1916. 


North Dakota has been the first and so far the only State in the Union 
which has plaped a law for the State insurance of crops against loss or da¬ 
mage by hail on its statute books. The venture is therefore highly impor¬ 
tant as a test of the ability of the State, from a practical standpoint, to com¬ 
pete with privately owned and managed insurance enterprises. We wiU 
examine the provisions of the Act and the results as set forth in the 
two biennial reports so fax issued by the Commissioner of Hail Insurance. 


§ I. This act. 

The State Hail Insurance act of North Dakota first went into opera¬ 
tion in January 1911, and after two years* experience was amended in 1913. 

The law as it now stands provides for a Hail Insurance Department 
which shall insure growing grain crops in any countj" in the State against 
loss or damage by hail. County, township, city and \Tllage assessors, at the 
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time of listing property for assessement each year, are required to inquire 
of the party assessed how many acres of crop such party may wish to in¬ 
sure for the year, informing him that as a premium for this insurance a 
payment of 30 cents for each acre insured must be made. As origiually 
enacted, the law had fixed the rate for insurance premium at 20 cents per 
acre of grain insured, but the experience of the first two 3"ears indicated 
that this rate was too low, and it was therefore raised to 30 cents, as above. 

The assessor is required to fill in the forms for all such insurance agree¬ 
ments, to collect the 30 cents per acre with an additional half cent per acre 
as an application fee, and to forward these forms and moneys to the county 
auditor, who files the applications and turns over the moneys to the county 
treasurer. 

The insurance is in force and effect from the time of filing the applica¬ 
tion in the oflS.ce of the county- auditor until the grain is cut, but in no case 
later than September 15th of each year. 

On the 1 st of June, July and August, the county auditors make a list 
of all hail insurance applications filed with them, and forward same to the 
Department of Hail Insurance at the State capital, Bismarck 

Meantime, the county commissioners at their April board meeting 
shall appoint for each county a competent resident to act as ofl&dal adjuster 
of losses and damage caused by hail to any crop insured under the act. 
The State Commissioner of Hail Insurance must be notified by the county 
auditors of such appointments which only become valid on receiving his 
approval, and he has power to remove or discharge any such ofl&dal adjuster 
for incompetency or neglect 

It is the duty of these ofl&dal adjusters to adjust losses or damages 
caused by” hail to crops within their ^stricts insured under the act. 

WTien any party thus insured has sustained loss by hail he promptly 
notifies the Commissioner of Insurance, who directs an oflidal adjuster 
to visit the place and estimate and adjust such loss In so doing it is his 
duty carefully-’ to inquire into the conditions of the crop before the loss oc¬ 
curred, as to -whether it was poor, medium, or good, and if he deems it ne¬ 
cessary he has power to call witnesses to testify as to the said condition, 
and he shall make his estimate and adjustment after ascertaining the con¬ 
dition before and after the loss occurred. In estimating the loss the adjuster 
shall allow as damages the proportion which the crop as damaged bears 
to the crop if no such loss had occurred. If the total value of the crop in¬ 
sured be less than eight dollars per acre then in case of total loss the insured 
shall receive the total value thereof , if the loss be partial he shall receive 
that percentage of value which the loss bears to the total value of the crop 
insured. If the value of the crop be more than eight dollars per acre, the 
insured shall receive that percentage of the maximum of eight dollars which 
the loss bears to the total value of the crop, provided however that in no 
case shall more than eight dollars per acre be allowed as the maximiun for 
wheat, flax, oats, barley, com, ryre, and other grains. 

Should the party insured refuse to acc^)t the adjustment made by 
the ofl&cial adjuster he shall have the right to appoint one disinterested 
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person as adjuster and the oflBlcial adjuster shall appoint another, and the 
two ^all elect a third, and the three shall then proceed to adjust the loss 
in the manner above described, the judgement of the majority to be binding 
upon both parties as the final determination of said loss. 

As compensation for their services the official adjusters receive five 
dollars a day and actual expenses while engaged in the performance of their 
duties, and all persons called to assist them in adjusting losses shall receive 
$2 a day while so engaged. 

The Commissioner of Hail Insurance, on receiving from the county 
auditors the complete returns showing the number of acres insured for 
the year, shall sum up the total hail insurance fund available for that year; 
when he shall have received a complete return from all of the hail losses 
in the State as adjusted and allowed he shall sum up the total of such 
amounts for that year, and he shall sum up the expenses of his office in 
accordance with rules prescribed in the Act. The total of such expense ac¬ 
count shall first be deducted from the total amount of the hail insurance 
receipts for that year and paid, and if the balance remaining is sufficient 
all hail losses shall be paid in full as allowed by the adjusters, but if the 
expenses and hail losses shall exceed the amount of hail insurance receipts 
for that year, the expenses shall be paid first and the losses shall be paid 
pro rata. Should there be a surplus ^er paying expenses and losses, such 
surplus shall remain in the State treasury in the hail insurance fund to be 
drawn* upon in future years in which '^ere may be a deficiency. 

When the Commissioner of Hail Insurance has figured up the whole 
year's business as indicated above, he shall prepare and furnish to the State 
auditor a certified list of the losses arranged by coimties, with the names 
and addresses of persons who have suffered loss and are entitled to com¬ 
pensation, the appraised losses, and the amount to be paid to each person. 
The State auditor shall then draw warrants for these amounts upon the 
State treasurer, to be charged to the hail insurance fund, and such war¬ 
rants shall be mailed forthwith to the persons entitled thereto. 


§ 2 , The act in operation. 

Hail Commissioner W. C. Galbreath in drawing up the first biennial 
report dealing with the years 1911-1912 remarks: 

«The fact that the State had entered the insurance field subjected 
the law and its methods to criticism, and its low rate was made the target of 
ridicule by those who were opposed to the measure. During the year 1911 
there were i,oii policies wrritten and $ 26,109,144 collected in premiums. 
When the expenses of conducting the affairs of this company, including 
books, stationery, salaries and fees for adjustment of losses, whida amounted 
to $ 3,421,65, leaving a balance of $ 1,129.33 for future contingencies, 
were deducted, there was distributed among the policy holders tlte sum 
of $ 21.188,03, or seventy cents on the dollar for the losses sustained)). 
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The 5^ear 1912 showed a large increase of business over 1911; 2,205 
policies were written; the total revenue received amounted to $64,840 and 
the disbursements to § 63,164, leaving a balance of § 3,175 iJi the State 
treasury for future contingencies. The fees obtained were distributed as 
follows: 


Paid deferred losses of 1911. $ 358,40 

Agents adjusting losses during 1912. 2,447,62 

Losses for 1912. 57*936,69 

Gerk hire. 2,160,00 

Postage. 43iOO 

Printing. 103,40 

Advertising. 9,95 


1912 was an exceptionally hard year for hail insurance, and the losses 
from this source were probably unprecedented in North Dakota. The State 
Insurance department was therefore only able to pay fifty five cents on the 
dollar for losses incurred but the adjustments were made on a very liberal 
basis. 

It was then that it became apparent that the rate of 20 cents per acre 
insured was an inadequate premium, audit was urged that the charge should 
be raised to 30 cents, which was done when the Act was amended in 1913. 
An alternative to raising the premium su^ested in the report for 1912 was 
that the legislature ^ould fix a minimum rate of five cents or less per acre, 
and le\y a general tax on all real estate in accordance therewith, thus 
covering insurance for all, and making a rate so low and satisfactory that 
hail insurance would not be a burden to anj"; but, as we have seen, the 
advocates of a higher premium rate won the day. 

The second biennial report, issued in December 1914, sums up the four 
years' work then accomplished as follows: the losses incurred in 1911 were 
settled on the basis of seventy cents on the dollar; in 1912 fifty-five cents 
on the dollar; in 1913 eighty-eight cents; and in 1914 sixty-five cents 
on the dollar. 

These results must be considered as decidedly unfavourable, for if 
applied to a mutual hail insurance company thej^ would mean that members 
would be required to pay, in addition to the regular premium, extra assess¬ 
ments respectively of 30 %, 45 12 and 35 and by that time, 

as the report points out, members would probably have had quite enot^h 
of mutual insurance. 

But in analysing the results of this venture into the realm of State hail 
insurance certain facts and factors must be taken into account. 

During the years 1911 and 1912 the rate diarged by the State was 
twenty cents per acre, or 2 per cent on the dollar; at the same time 
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the rates charged by the old stock compames raiiged from 6 ^2 “to 8 per 
cent on the dollar. The State insured one hundred and sixty agres of grain 
for thirty-two dollars and fixed the loss maximum at $ 1,280. The old 
stodk companies insured the same acreage for not less tiian sixty-five 
dollars, with a loss maximum of $ 1,000. In other words, the Stategave the 
insured twenty-eight per cent greater value to his crop than did the private 
companies, while the actual cost was very much less in the former than in 
the latter case, based upon either total or partial loss. At the same time the 
loss paying power of the State, based upon the premium income, was insigni¬ 
ficant from a comparative standpoint. State hail insurance reached high 
tide in 1912, when the premium income amounted to $ 64,840 while the 
income in this State of seven private companies averaged in excess of 
$ 152,000 eadi. 

Nor is that all. The stock companies will accept the hazard of only 
a certain limited amount of insurance in each section or each township, 
while the State takes the risk of the entire farm, even though it embraces 
several contiguous sections. Finally, nearly all the private companies write 
hail insurance in several States, and this wide diffusion of risk naturally 
minimises the chance of loss. 

Thus it will be seen that the State has laboured xmder the disadvantages 
of a comparatively low rate, small income, and extreme chance of loss for 
reasons above noted. On the side of expense of management the advantage 
is decidedly in favour of State insurance; but even this advantage is largely 
theoretical on account of the ^mall volume of business transacted. 


§ 3. Baiance sheets. 


The following statements show the condition and affairs of the State 
Hail Insurance department for the four years 1911 to 1914 inclusive. 
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1911. — Receipts, 

Receipts by State Treasury dutiug 1911 from 

country treasurers. $26,119,54 

Amounts overpaid county treasurers: 

Divide county. $10.00 

Bottineau county. 10 

Morton county. 4.80 i 4-90 26,104.64 

Disborsemexts. 

Paid for losses . $21,188,03 

Paid agents for adjusting losses. 864.55 

Clerk hire. 1,580.00 

Postage. 237.88 

Printing. . . .^. 384.73 

Advertisit^ . . *. 36.15 

Office supplies. 170.95 

Express. 47.35 

Total . . , $24,609.66 

Refunds to Bottineau county. 10 

to Divide county. 10.00 24,619.76 

Balance on hand Jan. ist, 1912 . . . $1,499.78 

Amounts not paid. I/)ss adjustments not ap¬ 
proved . 322 00 

Adjusters’ fees not approved . 43 65 

Refund due Morton county. 4.80 370.45 

Surplus or excess of assets over liabilities . , . $1,129.33 
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POUCy EXHIBIT. 


Number of policies issued in 1911. i,oii 

Number of losses reported in 1911. 131 

Numbar of losses allowed in 1911. 130 

Number of policies effected. 131 


Total amount of losses albwed for season of 1911 .... 

^Expense paid for adjusting same. 

mafeing it cost 3.28% to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 70 % of loss allowed for 


1912. — Income. 

Cash in hands of State Treasurer December 21st, 1911. . 
Cadi received as payment of policies in 1912. 


Total amount received during the year 
Disbursements. 


Paid losses incurred during the year 1911. . $358.40 

Paid agents for adjusting same. 47.15 

Paid losses incurred during the year 1912 . 57.936.69 

Paid agents for adjusting same. 2,447.62 

Clerk hire. 2,160.00 

Postage. 43.00 

Printing. 103.40 

Advertiring. 9.95 

Refund to Morton County. 4*80 

Spedal adjuster’s expenses. 53’^5 


Total amount of disbursmnmits during the year 1912 
Balance cash on hand Jan. ist, 1913. 


$30,780.63 

1,011.70 

1911. 

^1,499.78 

64,840.37 

$66,340.15 


63,164.26 

$3,175-89 
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POI^ICY EXHIBIT. 

Number of policies issued in 1912. 2.505 

Number of losses reported in 1912. 433 

Number of losses allowed during 1912 . . . 411 

Number of policies effected. 391 

Total amount of losses allowed for season 1912. Sio 5 * 339*54 

Expenses paid for adjusting same. 2,447.62 

maMng it cost 2.32 % to a4jtist the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 55 % of loss allowed in 1912. 

IKCOME. 

Cash in hands of State Treasurer Dec. 31st, 1912 .... $3,175.89 

Cash received as pa5ment of policies issued in 1913. . . . 27,214.37 

Total amount received during the year . . . $30,390.26 

Disbursements. 

Paid losses incurred during 1912. $1,559-42 

Paid losses incurred during 1913. 24.890.78 

Paid agents for adjusting same. 694.53 

Qerk hire. 1,927.50 

Postage. 53.86 

Printing.. . 377.00 

Express. 21.22 

Total disbursements during 1913 . . . $29,524.31 

Balance cash on hand Dec. ist, 1913. $865.95 

POUCY EXHIBIT. 

Number of policies issued in 1913. 733 

Number of losses reported in 1913. 91 

Number of losses allowed in 1913. 89 

Number of policies effected. 88 

Total amount of losses allowed for the season of 1913 . . $28,284.98 

Expense paid for adjusting same. 694.53 

making it cost 2.45 % to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 88 % of loss allowed for 1913. 
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1914. — Income. 

Balance, cash in hands of State Treasurer Dec. ist, 1913 . $865.95 

Cash received as payment of policies issued in 1914. . . . 27,771.72 

Total amount received during the year . . . $28,637.67 

Disbursements. 

Paid W. D. Dukins, official adjuster Williams County for 

adjusting one loss for 1913. 10.00 

Paid losses incurred during 1914. 24,985.39 

Paid agents for adjusting 1914 losses .... 871.71 

Paid derk hire. 1,800.00 

Paid postage. 89.98 

Paid printing. 80.67 

Paid miscellaneous supplies. 10.25 

Paid for publishing notices of condition of 

Hail Department for 1913. 14.09 

Total disbursements during year 1914. $27,862.09 


Balance cash on hand Dec. xst. 1914. 775*58 

POEICY EXHIBIT. 

* 

Number of polides issued in 1914. 761 

Number of losses reported in 1914. 114 

Number of losses allowed in 1914. 113 

Number of polides effected. 114 

Total amount of losses allowed for season of 1914 .... $38,439.07 

Expense paid for adjusting same. 871.71 

making it cost 2.26 % to adjust the losses. 

Approved adjustments were paid at 65 of loss allowed for 1914. 
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CATTLE INSURAXC® IN BURMA. 

by A. E. English, I. G. S. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Burma. 


After some six years* experience in the introduction of co-operative 
credit into the various districts of Burma it became clear that one of the 
chief causes of indebtedness was the loss of plough cattle by death from 
disease or accident. In accordance with the obvious fact that insurance 
providing for the replacement of cattle so lost, and for the evolution of a 
spirit of coiporate responsibility for the tending of cattle, was preferable 
to the mere granting of credit to replace such dead beasts, efforts were 
made to discover a simple and suitable system of insurance of plough 
cattle suitable for Burma. 

The matter was complicated because Burma has a variety of climates, 
crops, crop seasons, cattle and systems of cultivation and methods of 
cattle tending. Speaking broadly there is the southern wet zone where rice 
is cultivated in the rains (June to November), where the rainfall varies 
from 8o to 150 inches and where it is never cold; then there is the northern 
wet zone comprising five hilly districts where the rainfall averages 80 in¬ 
ches and rice is the main crop, and where there is a distinct cold season; 
and between these there is the central dry zone with a rainfall varying 
from 15 to 40 inches, liable, where not irrigated, to serious droughts and 
hairing for two or three months a very high temperature (100 to I15 
degrees. F.). In this dry area there is a large variety of crops. On the 
uplands axe grown cotton, sessamum, ground-nut, jowar etc. in the rainy 
months (Jime to November); sugar-cane, rice, onions and pulses are grown 
throughout the year under irrigation; and pulses, potatoes, chillies, and 
other miscellaneous crops are raised in alluvial land along the river in the 
dry weather (November to April). 

In the north and south wet zones the buff alo was till recently the prin^* 
dpal draught beast. In the Ddta districts, however, the buffalo’s suscepti¬ 
bility to rinderpest has brought about an ever extending use of bullocks, 
and there is now a large annual export of bullocks bred in the dry zone to 
X^er Burma for ploughing and carting purposes. In the northern wet 
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zone, where soils are heavy and weeds strong and where cattle are also 
used for timber extraction, the buffalo remains in favour, but the village 
herds are still liable to terrible epidemics of rinderpest. 

The systems of cattle tending differ widely in the wet and dry zones. 
In the southern wet zone the grazing ground system is the rule. Each vil¬ 
lage has an area, generally uncultivable, allotted to it for grazing purposes, 
and in this area the village cattle have to pick up a precarious living. In 
many cases these areas are in the rains seas of mud, covered withatrampled 
growth of coarse muddy grasses. They provide the best possible means for 
spreading infectious disease and the cattle that have to exist on them 
naturally have an excellent chance of dying from disease, starvation, or 
exposure. The mortality in such districts is very high and many cultivators 
regard four years as the working life of an imported beast. It is probable 
that a premium of 15 per cent would not cover the lidr in this part of the 
country. In the northern wet zone the area of “ jungle ” available for grazing 
is as a rule much larger and there is a certain amount of segr^ation during 
grazing. Violent epidemics are unusual except from the imusually infectious 
disease of rinderpest. These jungles, however, contain a danger &om which 
the southern grazing ground is free and that is wild cattle — bison, deer and 
pigs from whidi anthrax and other diseases are undoubtedly communicated 
to tame cattle. If insurance be ever extended to the northern districts a 
high rate of premium will be necessary. In the dry zone districts the custom 
is that draught cattle, which are almost entirdy bullocks, are stall fed, while 
cows and calves are grazed in herds in scrub jungle near the villages. The 
stall fed draught cattle are carefully fed and housed and sddom suffer 
from epidemics. The breeding herds are tended with much less care and 
suffer from scanty fare, bad housing and dirty pens. In a season of drought 
the cows and calves die in large numbers. Disease also kills them off in 
quantities. Except in a few very restricted areas cows are not used by the 
Burmese for Tnilirfng purposes and it is somewhat surprising that with the 
treatment they get they produce such good draught stock. 

In view of the above conditions it was obvious that the first experiments 
in insurance must be restricted to draught cattle, and to such cattle only 
in selected dry zone districts where the stall feeding and careful tending 
of sudi animals was the rule. The R^istrar cf Co-operative Societies sug¬ 
gested the adoption of a system whereby animals would be valued half- 
yearly and insured for a half-year at a time, and it was decided to limit 
the experiment in the first instance to five adjacent districts, i. e. Mandalay, 
Shwebo, Sagaing, Kyaukse and Meiktila, in all of which such statistics as 
were available showed that violent epidemics of infectious disease among 
draught cattle were unusual. 

Co-operative cattle insurance was discussed at the Provincial Agri¬ 
cultural and Co-operative Conference hdd at Mandalay in 1911, after rix 
mutual co-operative cattle insurance societies had been formed, and it 
was resolved that insurance was desirable and feasible and that the scheme 
should be proceeded with. In the period between July 1911 and June 1912 
seventeen, and in the year 1912-1913 thirty-six societies were formed. It 
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then became evident that in the early years, to render certain payment 
of part at any rate of the indemnity, reinsurance was essential. It also 
appeared that insurance would not become really popular unless deaths 
from rinderpest were covered. 

The whole subject was again discussed at the Agricultural and Co¬ 
operative Conference held at Mandalay in August 1913: and in a meeting 
which over 300 chairmen of agricultural credit sodetes attended it was 
then resolved that the premium rate should be raised from 3 cent, 

to 5 per cent, per annum, and that rinderpest deaths should be covered; 
that a central reinsurance sodety was essential; and that to diminate 
the risk of fraud membership of cattle insurance sodeties should be re¬ 
stricted to persons who are members of co-operative credit sodeties. 

The sanction of the Secretary of State for India to the grant, by way 
of an interest free loan, to the central reinsurance sodety of assistance to 
enable it to meet indemnities in the early 3’eaTS, was received early in 1913. 
The amount to be drawn in any one year is not to exceed Rs. 25,000 (i) and 
repayments are to be made from the sixth yes.! onwards from the central 
sodety's reser\"e fund. 

Cattle insurance was again discussed at the Agricultural and Co-oper¬ 
ative Conference held at Mandalay’ in August 1913; and it was resolved 
that the central reinsurance sodety should be formed, that in the 
five districts to which operations were at present to be confined every credit 
sodety should form an annexed cattle insurance sodety, and that for 
purposes of supervision a cattle insurance sodety should be admitted into 
the union to which the credit sodety, to which it was annexed, belonged. 

The Upper Burma Central Co-operative Cattle Reinsurance Sodety, 
Limited, was roistered in August 1915. The membership consists of some 
fifteen honorarj" members — persons interested in co-operative and agricul¬ 
tural improvement — and of affiliated village cattle insurance sodeties. It 
receives half the premia paid to sodeties by members and insures half the 
rids: undertaken b5" such sodeties. Indemnities due are paid by the manager 
on receipt of a cattle death report giving full details. It is managed by a 
general meeting, committee and a manager. For the present the registrar 
is acting as honorary manager. To safeguard the interests of government, 
a government representative is a member of the general meeting and has 
five votes. It has a general fund, consisting of the current year's premium 
income, and a reserve fund consisting of the net proceeds of past years. 
The latter fund is banked with the National Bank of India and the general 
fund is kept in the Upper Burma Central Co-operative Bank, Sodeties 
submit to the manager of the central sodety half-yearly statements show¬ 
ing the names of members and number, descriptions and value of cattle 
insured. 

The by-laws of the village mutual cattle insurance sodeties are based 
on those used b}^ Frendi mutual sodeties. There are the usual exceptions 
of deaths from war, theft etc., and sodeties do not pay indemnities where 
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the sanitary regulations as to contagious disease have been broken. Mem¬ 
bership is restricted. Valuations are made half-yearly by three experts 
appointed yearly by the general meeting. Substitution is permitted if values 
are equal. The premium rate is 5 per cent, per annum payable half- 
yearly in March and September. Funds are deposited with the local credit 
society at call. Deaths have to be vouched for by the experts and the 
society only pays two thirds of the value insured. The skin and flesh belong 
to the society which sells them, if saleable. Hence the owner stands to get 
two thirds of the value insured, whether his animal dies of a contagious 
or non-contagious disease. Societies are managed by a general meeting 
and a committee. 

Pending the formation of the central reinsurance society, the form¬ 
ation of village societies was restricted, and in the period July 1914 to 
June 1915 only seven such societies were registered. In the 3’ear July 1915 
to June 1916, 247 societies have been registered and a further considerable 
increase is expected in the coming 3"ear. Of the 305 village societies in exist¬ 
ence on 30 June 1916 about a hundred had not yet become afiSKated to 
the central society. The bulk of the new societies registered only' started 
business in March or April 1916, and results cannot therefore be appreciated 
till October next, at the earliest. 

Judging by the steady accumulations of funds by those societies which 
have been working for several years, and in view of the fact that only 
two thirds of the value is paid in indemnity, there is ground for bdieving 
that the 5 per cent, rate of premium is unncessarily high and somewhat 
likely to hinder the progress of insurance. Burma has, however, except 
in the northern wet zone, enjoyed a remarkable measure of immunity from 
rinderpest in the last ten years. As it is yet too early to say that this 
immunity is due to the improvement in veterinary control, and not rather 
to good fortune and disease cycles, it is perhaps better to err on the safe 
side in the matter of the premium rate. 

Many of the villages in which cattle insurance societies are formed 
are in tracts only partially served by the Post Ofi&ce, and there is conse¬ 
quently difficulty both in remitting premia to the central society and m 
the payment of indemnities. Such difficulties of course check expansion 
but they will decrease with time. 

In three areas during the year ending 30 Jime 1916 epidemic disease 
— anthrax — appeared and accounted for mortality above the average. 

There is every indication that the adoption of co-operative cattle 
insurance in these five districts where co-operative credit is already wdl 
established will promote better protection of cattle against disease, better 
relations with the Veterinary Department, and a decrease in mortality. 

The statements given below show results to 30 June 1916. It has 
not been necessary to draw upon the government guarantee loan. 

Cattle are at present often underv^ued: they average about Rs.30 
per head whereas a truer average would be Rs. 40. The proceeds of ddn 
and fledi have exceeded expectations. 

The societies are audited, along with the agricultural credit societies 
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to which they are annexed, by the staffs of society paid and government 
auditors, supendsion being done by the inspectors maintained by unions 
of credit societies. 

It is 3"et early to gauge results or to prophesy, but it may be said that 
the principles of insurance appeal to the Burman and that in the districts 
where a commencement has been made the co-operative idea has taken 
firm hold. Thus in the Kyaukse district there is one agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative society (credit) for every 1030 acres of cultivated land, while, in ad¬ 
dition to co-operative credit, considerable progress with co-operative pro¬ 
duction and sale has been made in the districts of Mandalay, Sagaing and 
Shwebo. If the high premium rate do not act as a deterrent, and if minor 
difificulties connected with remittance can be eliminated, there is no reason 
apparent why co-operative insurance of cattle should not become firmly 
and widdy established. 


I. — Operations of Cattle Insurances Societies in Btmm. 
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Rs 
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I 
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75 
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IL — Operations of the Upper Bunna Centred CeMe Insurance Society, 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


AGRICXJI^TURAI, CREDIT EST BOSNIA AND HERZEGOWA. 


oroiCIAI, SOURCES: 

Bic l/Aia>wiRTSCSAFT IN BosNidST T 3 NB DER HERZEGOVINA. ( 4 gnc«Uure tn BosHta and Herse^ 
gonna) Viexma, 1899. 

Verwalxongsberichtb ruR 1906 1911 {Gotetnment Reborts for 1906 1911) 

OTHER SOURCES: 

V. Horowitz (E R.) : Dib BsziREtTNGSTDinxnRSTcr^^ in Bosvien und Herzegovina 

{The Distrtct Xj>an Funds tn Bosnia and Herzegottna) Vicima, 1S92 
SCHiyPD (Dr F) Bosnien und Herzegovina xtnter dei^ Ver^ aitung Oesterreich Unoarns 
{Bosnia and Hcr^egoitna under the Ruh of Austria Hungaty) I^eipzig, 19x4 


§ I. RurAE credit in BOSNIA. AND HERZEGOVINA 
UNDER TURKISH DOMINATION. 


In the time of Turkish domination social and economic conditions in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were little favourable to the development of cre- 
dit’in general and completely opposed to that of agricultural credit. In the 
country the ruling s^^stem was one ot ample natural economy. Each farm 
sought itsdf to produce whatever it needed or desired solely from its own 
soil rendered fruitful hy labour. Agricultural labourers made purchases 
on the market only exceptionally, when they could not supply their needs 
from the land they cultivated, as when they required colonial products, 
agricultural implements, cotton stuffs, etc. Such purdiases were so limited 
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that they accounted only for an unimportant circulation of money. Defec¬ 
tive means of communication and the presence of the institution of the Za- 
drouga contributed much to the long preser\^ation in Bosnia and Herzego¬ 
vina of natural economy in all its simplicity, after it had elsewhere been 
replaced by economic systems based on money. 

We should add that in these two Slav provinces the devdopment of 
agrictulural credit was impeded by the existence of jurisdictory relations 
feudal in type, which even toda5^ have not entirely disappeared and wliich 
mutuallj" connect the feudatory agas and the kmeli agricultural labourers. 
In Bosnia and Herzegovina property in land is indeed not free even today 
but is subject to an almost feudal regime. It is burdened with the kmeti 
cultivators' rights of usufruct, which are unlimited as to time and condi¬ 
tions, so that if a holding be alienated the cultivator's usufruct persists 
unmodified by the change of ownership. The mere indication of such a 
state of affairs is enough to show that it has contributed and still contri¬ 
butes to impede the development of land credit in this country. 

Another hindrance to such development was the complete absence of 
a cadaster and of registers of land, in other woids of a basis for mortgage 
credit. 




For that matter the peasant of Bosnia and Herzegovina felt no great 
need for credit. If he wanted money he got it easily’’ by selling the products 
of his land to some small dealer in the neighbouring town, from whom 
afterwards he bought what he required : otherwise he could not have ob¬ 
tained that very limited quantitj” of the products of agriculture or industry 
necessar}’' to him. Sometimes indeed he had to have recourse to a loan, but 
it was alway's this same small dealer who became his banker. 

Such loans had three different forms; «) loans in specie were received; 
h) manufactured products were bought for credit; r) provisions were bought 
for credit generally in spring or summer, before the harvest. 

The peasant paid a grosch a month on the sums thus lent, that is to say 
10 per cent. The law established that the rate of interest should not sur¬ 
pass 1 3 per cent, but this limitation was eluded by lumping the amount of the 
interest and the capital. Yery often also it was agreed that the debt should 
be repaid not in specie but in kind, in other words in agricultural products 
of whidi the quantit3" was fixed by^ the deed of loan, which therefore crea¬ 
ted a contract trulj" contingent on risks. 

In the case of a purchase of provisions or manufactured products for 
credit, the interest attaching to the correspondent value in specie was con- 
sidered not as being separate but as swelling the sum which the debtor had 
to repay. The rate of this interest varied in the proportion in which the 
purchase price of the goods bought for credit surpassed the usual cash 
price by from 50 to 100 per cent. 
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The contract established whether interest should be paid in specie or 
in kind. In the latter case it was equivalent, when the debt had been incur¬ 
red by a purchase of provisions, to the difference between the quantity of 
provisions received on loan, and the quantity' paid back when the term of 
the loan expired. Generally the latter surpassed the former quantity' by 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

The loans in specie might in certain respects be called agricultural loans 
for the peasants were the only class of the population who could obtain them, 
they sought them at least partly” for reasons inseparable from agriculture, and 
in greater or less proportion the3’ repaid them 'with the products of the soil. 

The same cannot be said as to credit operations made with certain spe¬ 
cial funds, such as the funds of churches and mosques, those of the Vakouf 
properties and of the unions, those guaranteeing the property of wards, etc: 
None of the institutions managing these funds granted loans to peasants 
but only to traders and artisans. 

"WTien however the middle of the century had been passed the Turkish 
government made a first attempt to encourage the development of agricul¬ 
tural credit, and formed the institutions known as menafi sandouks. 
Founded in all the vilayets of Bosnia and Herzegovina they were specially^ 
intended to utilize thein funds in granting loans which should favour the 
development of agriculture. • Their funds were derived from a tax incum¬ 
bent on all the peasants and eqtdvalent to a tenth of the value of all the 
products of the soil, exclusive of the usual tithe. 

At first the menafi sandouhs only granted loans in kind, and in this res¬ 
pect they acted as real institutions of land credit. Later however they 
substituted loans in specie for loans in kind Little by little they lost 
their special character as institutions for the encouragement of agriculture 
and were transformed into credit institutions. They granted loans gener¬ 
ally^ to government servants or to traders and hardly ever to peasants. 
Thus the intention of the law was defeated by' facts. As regards the history 
of these special credit institutions, the first menafi sandouk was formed in 
1863 by Mitad Pacha, vali of the \ilayet of the Danube. In 1865 a law was 
promulgated which decreed that they should be founded in all the vila¬ 
yets of the Turkish empire. 


§ 2 Development of agricultural credit in Bosnia 

AND HERZEGOVINA AFTER THE AUSTRIAN AND HUNGARIAN OCCUPATION. 

a 

The occupation of Bosnia and Herz^ovina by Austria and Hungary 
contributed largely to the improvement in these two provinces of the con¬ 
ditions of agricultural credit, to which il gave a new impulse. 

In the first place the population, both floating and fixed, was very per¬ 
ceptibly increased, by’ the added military element which was very numerous 
in the early days of the occupation, and by the government servants who 
also were present in sufficiently important numbers. Especially the latter 
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foimed among the citizens of the country a special dass, who in the existing 
conditions were obliged to buy all they needed in the market with their mon¬ 
ey. The immediate consequence of this rapid and notable increase in 
the population was a corresponding increase in the price of all the goods in 
the market. 

Added to this first cause, which had an immediate effect on the econo¬ 
my of the country, was a second — the construction of new lines of com¬ 
munication. These had a propitious influence on the devdopment of trade 
which they rendered more active, and not only the trade within every inhab¬ 
ited district in the country but also foreign trade. Th a nks to these de¬ 
ments of progress the general activity of the market was more and more in¬ 
tensified, the quantity of products on the market increased, and an 
economy based on cash gradually replaced natural economy in the country. 
Thus the indispensable and fundamental basis for credit was found. The 
institution of the land registers and of the cadaster, begun in the first per¬ 
iod of occupation and activdy continued, finally completed the work un¬ 
dertaken for economic progress, in that it gave the necessary basis to mort¬ 
gage credit. 

Special institutions of agricultural credit were founded, and they large¬ 
ly contributed to the improvement of the country's general econo m3^ 
W € will proceed to speak of them 


§ 3. The institutions of rurae credit, 

A, Mortgage Credit. 

The institution of land credit in Bosnia and Herzeogvina is due to the 
initiative of the Austrian and Hungarian government. 

In 1883 a first contract between the government and the Wiener Union- 
bank was drawn up for this piupose. 

By its terms this bank was bound to instal at Sarajevo a branch which 
should begin to afford land credit in the country. 

The government for its part engaged: i) to furnish this bank with all 
information relative to the solvency of debtors, 3) to authorize the post 
ofB^ces of the country to receive the annual pa3niients owed by debtors on 
behalf of the Wiener Uniofihank. 

But the Wiener Unionbank afforded land credit only for three years. 
In 1886 it ceased to grant mortgage loans, thus obliging the government to 
enter into anew contract with the fund for the retirement of State employees. 

According to the rule of 1887 this fund makes loans of two'kinds, as 
follows: 

fl) Ordinary mortgage loans, that is loans of sums the use of which 
is not controlled. Loans of this kind may be made only when the mortgaged 
land is entered in the land r^;isters. 

&) Special mortgage loans granted to the Jmeii (cultivators) in order 
that they may free the lands they till from feudal burdens due to the aga 
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(owners) or in order that they may make some improvement on such lands. 
These loans are granted even without the guarantee of the special legistra- 
tion by the kmeti of the lands they till in the land registers. The fund how¬ 
ever controls the debtor^s use of the money be borrows. 

The loans are always for long terms (ten years) and the rate of interest 
does not surpass 6 per cent. The fund may not grant loans of which the 
value is more than half the estimated value of the mortgaged lands. 

In 1889 however the society managing this fund ceased to act as an 
institution of mortgage credit. All its credit was thereupon transferred to 
another and newly formed institution which carried on credit operations 
under the name of Mortgage Bank of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

The contract between thib bank and the government has the following 
terms. 

a) The mortgage bank is authorized to issue mortgage bonds for 
a total value ec^ual to twenty times the reserve fund which was at first 
200,000 crowns (i). 

b) The vState engages to provide the mortgage bank with the capital 
necessary for effecting in the interests of the kmeti the operations necessary 
to freeing the lands they till from all feudal burdens owed to the aga. 

The government ofiSces of taxes are bound to furnish the bank 
with all necessar5" information as to the solvency of debtors, from whom also 
they are obliged to recover the annual payments due to the bank. 

d) The bank grants mortgage loans for long terms — ten to twenty 
3"ears — charging interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 

The mortgage titles issued by the bank bring in 5 per cent 

In 189b the mortgage bank of which we have spoken was succeeded 
by another institution having the same object and cshoiLandesbank fur Bo- 
mien und die Herzegowina. 

The formation of this new institution and the supersession of the earlier 
one were due to the government's d^re to augment circulating capital 
With this aim the following measures were undertaken: 

1) The new bank was foimded with a share capital of 10,000,000 
-crowns. 

2) It was authorized to issue mortgage bonds up to a value thirtj* 
times that of its share capital 

3) It enjoys all the privileges preidouslj" granted to the mortgage 

bank 

Side by side with the credit institutions we have named, which emanat¬ 
ed from the government directly and therefore enjoyed special privileges 
and had a more or less ofi&dal character — since they undertook credit tran¬ 
sactions under the State's direct superintendence —, others were formed bj 
the initiative of private persons. Their activity was much limited, yet it was 
nevertheless to some extent that of institulions of land credit. Among 
•them were the various local banks, the Austrian and Hungarian banks, 
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certain special institutions disposing of their own funds, and private credi 
tors. 

The statistical data regarding land credit in Bosnia and Herzego\ina 
are few and incomplete. From the oflBcial reports published before 1907 'w e 
leam onl}' the total amount of the countr5’’s mortgage debt, no distinction 
being made among institutions and persons having mch credit. It is 
only after 1907 that these statistics give us data relative to the different 
classes of mortgag^irs. These data show that that the total sum of the coun¬ 
try's niortgage debts was 141,832, 244 crowns in 1909. 

The following table shows the proportion in which the different mortga¬ 
gees had part in operations of land credit in 1907-1908 and 1909. 


Number of New Grants 
of Credit 


Amount of New Credit Granted 



1907 

1908 

1909 

1907 

1908 

1909 

I«aadesbank. 

1.787 

2,106 

i» 55 i 

6,191,363 

7.796,140 

6,988,955 

Other local credit instltu- 

tions. 

689 

1,191 

1,443 

2,094,318 

2,682,752 

3.383.092 

Austrian and Htmgarian 
credit Institutions . . . 

22 Z 

162 

220 

1 

495.923 

456,991 

1,248,507 

Eocal public funds: 
a) Vahottf funds. . . . 

461 

40S 

293 

80.607 

1 

69,719 

49,275 

5 ) Church > . . . . 

134 

107 

143 

53.554 

53,235 

100,414 

c) Departmental funds. 

412 

3 <?o 

492 

84,740 

169.897 

246,695 

<0 Various > 

61 

8 

48 

423.676 

6.373 

40,082 

Public Austrian and Him- 

garian funds. 

30 

— 

— 

133,099 

— 

— 

Wards’funds. 

173 

234 

20Z 

115,255 

213,273! 

168,174 

Treasury fund. 

I4S 

219 

388 

192,019 

726,7281 

159,316 

Private creditors .... 

6,189 

6.551 

7.554 

4,216,127| 

5,809,185' 

4.509,352 

Total . . . 

10,305 

11,376 

12,333 

14,080,681 

17.984,2931 

16,983,863 


The following Austrian and Hungarian institutions conduct credit 
operations in Bosnia and Herzegovina: 

1) The Credit Bank of Taibaoh, 

2) The Serbian Bank of Budapest, 

3) The Savings Bank of Luholiza, 

4) The Serbian Bank of Zagreb. 

5I The Savings Bank of Zagreb. 

These are however only the chief among them. 
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In 1908 a law as to the issue of mortgage titles was promulgated. There 
are however no statistical data relative to them except for the last five 
5’ears, and we can therefore make no deductions as to the law’s effects. 


* 

« ¥ 


Among the different kinds of mortgage loans those having reference 
to the redemption of lands in the interest of ihekmeti have a very special 
importance to the problem of agriculture in Bosnia and Herz^onna. 

Until 1910 mortgage credit was granted to hmeti bj" precisely those semi¬ 
official institutions which w^e have already^ mentioned, especially by^ the 
Wiener TJnionhank until 1886, b^' the Mortgage Bank from 1886 to 1905 and 
by the Landesbank from 1895 to 1910. 

The terms offered by these various institutions of credit for the pur¬ 
chase of land and its affranchisement from feudal burdens do not differ 
from those usual in the case of mortgage credit. Institutions conducting 
operations of the sort gave credit to borrowers within the hmits of half the 
value of the properties mortgaged for purposes of purchase. The borrower 
w as forced, in order to procure the other half of the smn he needed for the 
redemption of the land he tilled, to have recourse to capitalist usurers or 
to sell his live stock. 

As regards the term of operations of this sort it may be said generally 
to have been long — from fifteen to twenty 3^ears. The rate of interest 
was 6 per cent, and could be raised to 8 per cent, only in the case of delay. 
If the sums necessary for the redemption of a holding were provided by 
the Treasury the rate of interest varied from 3 to 6 per cent. 

In the period between 1879 and 1910 the official institutions we have 
named lent the total value of 23,129,975 crowns for the redemption of lands. 

The official report for 1906 on lie administration of Kkaj, governor 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the conclusions to be drawn from it deser\’e 
special notice. 

Kalaj's policy' is criticized. The first governor of the two provinces 
as occupied by Austria and Hungar3" is accused of having neglected the 
agrarian question and wishes are expressed that his successor may give 
it all its rightful importance. 

Count Burian, who was Zalaj’s immediate successor, showed that he 
had well understood this importance. His whole policj" aimed at elimi¬ 
nating the diffculties in the way of solving the agrarian question in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. 

A first attempt to solve that part of this difficult problem which relat¬ 
ed to the redemption of lands in the interest of the kmeii was made by 
Burian, who entered into negotiations with the Commercial Bank of Buda¬ 
pest. But this attempt did not succeed, and the government tmdertook 
the direct granting of mortgage credit for the purdiase of the lands. 

With this object and on the basis of the provisions of the law of 1911 
a new administrative department was attached to the government of Bosnia 
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and Herzego\dna. It was called the department for the purchase of lands 
and was given competence in all matters touching on this question, in par¬ 
ticular competence to afford mortgage credit in order to solve the problem 
of the kmeti. 

The initial capital of 500,000 crowns was provided by the State, on con¬ 
dition that capital should in the future be procured by the issue of mort¬ 
gage titles, guaranteed hy the State, and bearing interest at the rate 
of 4 Y2 

The administrative department we have mentioned, which exists 
for the redemption of lands, grants loans up to the total value of the mort¬ 
gaged land. The loans are for long terms, from thirtj’ to fifty years, and 
bear interest at the rate of 4 ^2 cent. The sum which is due to the aga 
as a consequence of the redemption, because he has renounced his rights 
in the land, is paid to him in specie unless he himself prefer whole or par¬ 
tial payment in mortgage tities. 

The department for the redemption of lands also pro\ddes, in the form 
of loans, the stuns necessary to the conversion of debts incurred before a 
given holding is redeemed. 

This institution granted between the beginning of 1912 and the end 
of October 1913 11,258 loans having the total value of 20,230,000 crowns, 
which sum was distributed as follows : two thirds to the redemption of lands 
burdened when the loan was incurred with feudal senitudes, and one third 
to the conversion of debts previoush" contracted for the purpose of redemp¬ 
tion. 


B, Personal Agriciiliurdf Credit. 

The institution of personal agricultural credit is due, like that of mort¬ 
gage credit, to government initiative and government measures. Credit 
of this kind is directly afforded by the Bezirksnnterstutzimgstonds, that is 
to say the departmental credit banks. The first of them was founded in 
the department of Gazco in 1886. Thej’ have since been multiplied through¬ 
out the country to such an extent that today they number no less than 
fifty, namely one for each department. Thej’ are truly State credit insti¬ 
tutions, and are managed by the administrative authorities of the depart¬ 
ments, helped in each department hy a sort of assembl}’ to which peasants 
bdong. Until 1905 these assemblies had only a consultative capadtj* 
and therefore did no more than supply the departmental administrative 
authoritj' uith useful information as to the solvency and reliability of those 
appldng for personal loans and the purpose for which such loans were in¬ 
tended. The right to resolve as to the acceptance or the rejection of an appli¬ 
cation for a loan wras exclusively reserved to the departmental administra¬ 
tive authority. Since IQ05 however the power to vote on resolutions of 
this kind has been extended to the peasants* assembly, for a reason which 
must be explained. In this year the law established that all the taxpayers 
of a department were liable for the debts to the I/andesbank which the de¬ 
partmental bank might incur. The grant of a wte to the peasants con- 
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stituting the assembly of this fund should be looked upon as a direct conse¬ 
quence of the personal liability thus imposed by the law on all the peasants 
of the assembly. 

As regards their own capital the departmental banks have much in 
common with the other existing institutions of the same kind, of which 
we have already spoken and which are called Msnafi Sandoitks, 

The same course was taken in the case of the departmental banks as 
in that of the Menafi Sandouks, The system was adopted of causing all 
the peasant taxpayers in a department in which there was a bank to take 
part in contributing to its capital. They were obliged to pay a tenth of 
the value of the lands they tilled in addition to the ordinary tithe. 

The State also takes part in the endowment of the departmental banks, 
furnishing each of them with a capital of from ro,ooo to 20,000 crowns. 
To augment this endowment the capital of the abolished menafi san^ 
douk in each department has been added to it, but this contribution is of 
little importance. 

The capital which each departmental bank owns is of three kinds : 
1) capital in shares, 2) resen^e fund, 3) fund destined for objects of social 
utility. 

The by-laws of each bank fix the amount of its capital in shares audits 
reserve fond. The contributions of the peasants are first accumulated 
to form the capital in shares. The net profits of eadi year are on the other 
hand paid into the reserve. When the sums previously fixed, as has been 
said, as the respective amounts of the capital in shares and the reserve fund 
have been accumulated, two thirds of the net profits go to augment the 
capital in shares and the other third is paid into the fund destined for ob¬ 
jects of social utihty. 

Until 1886 the departmental banks disposed only of their own capital 
formed in the manner described. Since that date thej" have received, as 
has already been said, the power to borrow from theUandesbank an amount 
no greater than the capital with which a borrowing bank is endowed. Sub¬ 
sequently, that is after 1905, this maximum limit w’as raised to include a 
sum twenty times the amount of the capital of the bank desiring to borrow. 
This power to borrow is however subject to the condition that liability for 
the debt incurred be assumed colle^vely by all the taxpayers of the 
department in question. This explains sffl further what we have already 
said as to the reason for granting a deliberative vote to the peasants belong¬ 
ing to the assembly of a departmental bank. On loans of the kind in ques¬ 
tion the departmental banks pay interest to the I^andesbank at a rate i per 
cent, in excess of that officially exacted by the Austrian and Himgarian 
Bank. 

The law of 1909, whidi gave to the departmental banks the right to 
receive savings deposits and employ them for the objects for which these 
banks were formed, gave an impulse of increasing force to their develop¬ 
ment. According to the general by^-laws which regulate their activity the 
departmental banks grant personal loans which may be dhrided into two 
dasses: 
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The first class (group A) comprises loans for maintenance, that is loans 
made to peasants in bad years to enable them to live until the following 
harvest. These may not surpass 200 crowns or be for a longer term than 
one year, and the reserve fund serves to pro\ide them. The interest charg¬ 
ed on them was at the rate of 4 per cent, until 1910 when it was raised to 
5 per cent. 

No guarantee is needed for personal loans o^ less than forty crowns. 
Above this sum the banks require the signature of a surety. 

The second class (group B) comprises productive loans, such as may be 
granted to peasants for the purchase of live stock, agricultural implements, 
etc. Until 1905 the maximum limit of the sums which the departmental 
banks might lend to an isolated individual were not fixed by a bankas b^"- 
laws but by a government decree, published for this purpose every year. 
However in the case of a really exceptional need it was customary for the 
government to give a special authority to the banks. 

The law of 1905 fixed the limits of personal credit. It w^as established 
that ordinarily it should not surpass 600 crowns and that a special autho¬ 
rity’ from the government was needed for larger sums. Toans of this kind 
were for short terms — one year — and the interest attadbing to them was 
at the rate of 6 per cent. 

Departmental banks having a reserve fund which has reached the sum 
anticipated by’ the by-laws, and having formed a fund for objects of social 
utility’ in the manner described, are authorized to grant out of the latter 
ftmd all loans ’which tend to the realization of these objects. They’" may’ 
also make grants to religious encerprises. 

Until 1908 loans were granted in specie but subsequently in kind. 
The departmental banks are also in the habit of buying agricultural imple¬ 
ments. seeds and goods of various kinds, in order to sdl them to the peas¬ 
ants for credit. 

The official statistics for the years from 1905 to 1910 give us the follow¬ 
ing table relative to the working of the departmental banks: 


Credit granted 
Debts repaid . . 
Debts not repaid. 
Capital ill skater 
Credit granted 
Debts repaid. . . 
Debts not repaid 
Reservt> fund. . . 
3E^md for objects 
of social utility. 


1905 

1906 

3,162,843 

3,070,242 

2,916.838 

3.772,205 

1,175.645 

1,464,221 

:,432,oSb 

3,53«)T32y 

3,707 

1,373 

13,468 

9,827 

43,475 

34,995 

251,156 

244,472 


1907 

X90S 

— 


4,939,462 

6,705,858 

2,987,990 

4,077,8?! 

3,323,479 

5,935.985 

3.713,668 

3,851,175 

— 

13,977 

5,734 

4,-139 

29,290 

38,832 

253,848 

238,575 

— 

41,200 


1909 

1910 

6,411,433 

5,885,450 

5,452,778 

5,402,1 ?3 

6,840,457 

7,323,774 

3,881,178 

4,069,707 

2,196 

X 20 

3,387 

3,683 

38,475 

34,912 

259,146 

261,920 

142,315 

202,012 


In Bosnia and Herzegovina social and economic relations did not fa¬ 
vour the development of rural co-operative societies in the time of the Aus¬ 
trian occupation. The people of the two provinces are naturally conserva¬ 
tive and opposed to any innovation. They are moreover too poor to be 
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able to accumulate the savings necessary to the formation of popular banks 
and the constitution of bases for the operations of these. The man who 
was first called upon to govern Bosnia and Herzegovina had also a conser¬ 
vative spirit. Kalaj’s economic policy was alwa^’s inspired by the idea 
that aU innovations were to be avoided because they might run counter 
to the ancient customs of this primitive people and provoke discontent 
and disorder. We must add that religious hatred had a certain influence 
in pladng obstacles in the way of the spirit of association in a country in 
which the adherents of one faith alwa37s felt themselves too different from 
these of another to be able to unite with them for an5" object whatsoever. 
The departmental banks eventually contributed to no negligible extent to 
bringing home to the peasants of Bosnia and Herz^ovina the need for co-op¬ 
erative credit societies. The first co-operative societ3’ of this kind was 
founded in 1909, after which year about a hundred of them were formed, 
most of them Raffeisen in type although at first it was the Schulze-Dditsch 
type which predominated and which the government favoured. Of late 
3^ears however the Schulze-Delitsch has gradually given place to the Raiffei¬ 
sen modd, to which four fifths of the co-operative societies in Bosnia and 
Herz^o^rina now conform, one fifth being of the Schulze-Delitsch type. 

There are no statistics' rdative to the activitj* of these co-operative 
societies, but their operations in credit are known to be unimportant. Sta¬ 
tistics as to the personal credit afforded by credit institutions or private 
individuals are also lacking. In general credit institutions do not wilKngly 
make loans to peasants who are not allowed to give guarantees in the shape 
of bills. On the other hand numerous private persons, most of them usur¬ 
ers , are in the habit of exploiting this state of affairs b^’ granting loans, 
to peasants on onerous terms. These loans are said to be in the aggregate 
numerous and important in Bosnia and Herz^ovina. The continual 
increase of the peasants’ total debt to private individuals was largely due 
until 1910 to the defective solution of the problem of the kmeti. We have 
already said that the existing institutions of credit in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina do not lend to the kmeti more than half the value of theJand these 
propose to redeem. The hneli were therefore obliged to have recourse 
to tile credit afforded by usurers in order to effect redemption. There¬ 
fore the redemption of lands, which was intended by the la^ to improve 
the condition of the cultivators of Bosnia and Herzegovina, served on the 
contrary, for the reasons given, to aggravate the economic situation of many 
of them. 
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Bemporad and son. 
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Ext}ait from the Inttrnational Political Libiaiy). L- legime foncier aux colonies {Land 
tenwc in the Colonies). Bmssells, Mertcns. 

Orossi (Prot. Vincenzo): Sw‘ e come si potrebbe tenlare la colonizzazione della Eritrea [Whether 
and how the colofuzazion of Eiythiea can be attempted).SpeedoL at the Second Italian Con¬ 
gress of Geography at Rome, September 1895. Rome, Bertero and Co. 1S95. 

P\OLi (Renato): II pioblema della coltura nella Colonia Eritrea {The Ptohlem of Agncultuie 
in the Colony of ErytJiiea). Biblioteca distudi coloniali dellTstituto coloniale italiano (Li- 
braiy of Colonial Studies of the Italian Colonial Institute). Rome, cooperath’a tipografica 
Manuzio, 19x0. 

SCHWBINTURTH (Prot. Gt. G.;: II presente e I’avenire della colonia Eritrea (7 Ju Present and the 
Future of the Colony of Eryihrea).TmiisiSLtcd by A.M Milano. StahiUmento tipografico Bel¬ 
lini, 1894. 

Eersc.\si (Cap. Carlo). La colonizzazione deE’Etitrca [The Colonisation of Eiythrea). Rivista 
Art. e Gen 1899, pp. 449-548. Rome, Voghera, 1899. 

(Ilario): R^lazione del viaggio della Commissione agricola incaricata di xmo studio 
della colonizzazione nell’Eritrea dalle society cooperative dei lavoratori della terra diMbli- 
ndla e di Ravenna {Report of the Journey of the Agricultural Commission charged to study Co- 
lonization in Etythrea by the Agricultural Labourers* Co-operattve Society of MoltneUa and Ra 
Bollettinodell'cmigiazionc (Bulletin of Emigration) ic.io. pp. 1-68, Rome, Bet- 
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B\jrtolommei-Gioli (Di. Gino): La colonizzazione agricola nell*Eritrea {Agricultural Colo¬ 
nization in Eiythrea). Memorial read to the R. Academia dei Geoigofili at theii ordinary 
meeting on 4 January and i Februaiy" 1903 Florence, Seeber, 1903. 

Idem: Agiicoltura e colonizzazione ndl’Eritrea (Agriculture and Colonization in Eryihrea) 
Study. BoUetino dell*Emigrazione, 19C6, No. 16, pp. 69-296 Rome, Bertero, 1906. 

La Rivista Colonials, Rome, 

L’Agricoltur.v Colonials, Florence. 


§ I. AdMINISTRATR'E ORGANIZATION OF THE COLONY OF ERYTHRBA. 

A). General Remarks. 

The name of Colony of Erythrea was given, by a royal decree of i Jan¬ 
uary 1890, N® 6592, to the Italian po.ssessions on the western coast of the 
Red Sea, The political boundaries of Erji:hTea, as determined hy the 
treaties in force, are as follows: on the east — the sea from Ras Caser 
(1S02' northern latitude) to Ras Dunierra (12^30' northern latitude) on the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb; on the north, north-west and west — that is 
to say towards Egyptian Sudan — the boundaries established by the 
Italo-Bxitish protocol of 15 April 1891, the ensuing agreements of 7 Dec¬ 
ember 1898 and i June 1899, and the Ttalo-Britannico-Ethiopian con¬ 
vention of 15 May 1902; on the south, towards Ethiopia, a line starting 
on the west at the confluence of the Elhar-mn-hager and the Setit, following 
this river until it is joined hy the Maiteb, and following the latter river 
— so that Moimt Ala Tacura and the whole tribe of the Cunama are 
included in Erythrea — to the Marceb where it joins the Belesa and then 
to its junction with the Mima. 
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On the side of the French possessions of Obotz the boundary was de- 
temdned by the Franco-Italian protocols of 24 Januaiy 1900 and 10 
J11I3' 1901. It starts at the extreme point of Ras Dumeira, follows the divid¬ 
ing line of the waters of the promontory bearing that name for one and a 
half kilometres (i), then goes straight to the point on the Ulima called Bisi- 
divo, from which point it is merged in the Ulina and so reaches the place 
called Daddato. 

According to the last “ Annuario statistico italiano " Erythrea has an 
area of 119,000 square kilometres and a population of 300,000 (2). Accord¬ 
ing to the results of the census of 1905 the population of Erythrea was then 
274,944, to whom must be added a floating population of 30,ooo,emanat- 
ing from heyond the frontiers and immigrating for purposes of work, the 
European population and the population assimilated to it. The total 
population of the country ma^’ therefore be placed at 300,000 {3). 

B.) Administrative Organization, 

The organization of Erythrea is determined by the law of 24 May 1903, 

203. In \drtue of the organic adroinistrative organization approved 
hy the ro^'al decree of 22 September 1905, 507 (4), the colony is ruled 

hy a civil governor, nominated by royal decree on the proposal of the Minis¬ 
ter of the Colonies ad\ised hy the 0 >undl of Mnisters, this arrangement 
having been in force since the creation of the Ministry of the Colonies 
(Roj'al Decree of 20 November 1912, N® 1205). 

The governor depends immediately and exdusivdy on the Minister 
of the Colonies. He directs the colony^s polic5% governs its people and 
administers its finance. He directs and is responsible for the colony's 
civil and military administration, and in the capadty of represen¬ 
tative in the colony" of the central government he has all the powers 


(i) I kilometre = 1003 6? 3 yards. 

{2} The differait authorities do not agree on these points, as is easy to imagine since cotin- 
tiiesimijerfectly investigated are in question. RossKm ascribes to Erythrea in his Carta dinto- 
sirativa ddla Colonia Eritrea {X® 3) Rome 1907, an area of 30,000 square kilometres and a popu¬ 
lation of 275,000. A little earlier Mulazzani in his Geogtafia della colonia Eritrea (Elorenoe, Bem- 
p(»ad} gives it 130,000 square kilometres and 33o,oooinhabit2»nts. BartolomsieI'Gioli in L*£rx- 
ina Economica (Istituto Geograficode Agostini,Xovata 1913)givesit 118,609squarekilometres 
i*rid 335,000 inhabitants. ^Melliin VEritiea delle sue origim a tutto il 1901 (Milan Hoepli) gives 
it 247 000 square kilometres and 327,000 inhabitants, basing his statements on the census 
of i8go, etc. 

(3) Cf. A. M. T\xcr£DI : Sotizic e studi sttila colonia Etitrea (Roma, Casa Editiice Italiana 
1913). See also in this connection Maiuielli and Daikelij, Atlanta d^Ajrica by GH151.ESI. The 
results of the Censimento della polasione indigena della colonia Eritrea Anno 1905 are reported 
in the Allegati alia Relaaone sulla cdonta Etitrea del R, Commissario civile F. Matiind per gli 
escrcizi 1902-1907 (Rome 1913) AUegato No 11, pp. 17-95. The results of the Censimento deUe 
popdkttUmi europee ed asstmdata della colonia are in the same volume - AUegati nos. 12 and 13^ 
pp. 103-133. 

(4) See BoUeitino Vffieiale della Colimia Eritiea, 21 October 1905, X® 42. 
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whidbi the king^s mirdsters can delate. The seat of the colotiy*s govern¬ 
ment is at Asmara. The governor acts through a government ofiSce, 
divided into directing departments the number and competence of which he 
establishes in accordance \iith needs. An Office of Accounts and a secreta¬ 
riat also depend on him; the former being especially charged to control the 
management of finances and report on it, while the latter has the custody 
of the archives and is concerned with general formularies and with the de¬ 
spatch of business relative to the colonial staff. The stewardship of the 
colony depends on the governor’s secretariat. 

In his examination of the most important administrative questions the 
governor is helped by a Council of Administration which has however only 
a consultative voice. 

This council, over which the governor presides, is composed of the Direc- 
H.or of Gvil Affairs, the Director of Finances and Accounts, the President 
of the Court of Appeal and the commander of- the corps of colonial troups. 
In special cases other officials of the colony can be summoned to its meet¬ 
ings. 

To administer the colony’s civil affairs a body of colonial officials, chos¬ 
en among persons having the necessary" physical and intellectual aptitudes, 
exists. 

The colon3""s territory’ is divided into districts and governed by com¬ 
missioners or residents whose jurisdiction and competence are defined by 
a governor’s decree. At present there are eight commissioner’s districts 
— namely Hamasien, Acchele-Guzm, Sera^, Barca, Cheren, ]Massima, 
Ass^b and Gasc-Setit. There are also the resident’s districts of Sahel, 
Mareb, Scimenzana and Dancalia. 

Chul and penal justice is administered according to the pro\’isions of 
the royal decree of 9 February igo 3 , XoSi, on the colonj-’s judiciary organ¬ 
ization, as modified by the royal decree of 27 March in the same year, 
NO 126. 

By the terms of the ordinance of 23 September 1905, already mention¬ 
ed, the colon^^’s defence is entrusted to a roj’al corps of colonial troops and 
to the ships stationed in the Red Sea. 

§ 2. Agricixtural conditions in erythrea 
A. — Soil and Produch, 

The soil of Erythrea is fertile, and —■ unless there are anomalies due 
to atmospheric phenomena or devastation by locusts — the natives obtain 
abundant and varied harvests by superficial and extensive husbandry'. The 
climate, the hydrology and the soil of Erythrea combine to create con¬ 
ditions adapted to very diverse forms of agriculture, the most numerous 
and productive of w'hich could not be practised in Italy (i). 

(1) See in this cozmection Alh^ato C of the Relasione hulla Colonia Eniiea {1910 and 1911) 
by F. MARorENi. piesented by the minister Prinetti to the Chamber of Deputies during the ses¬ 
sion of 13 December 1912 {UagHLol*upa neWEnUea Report ot the extraordinary civ-il royal 
Commissioner by Dr Grsfo Bartlommei-Gioli} 
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To a brief examination of native agriculture, the distinction between 
agricultural zones — which is customary among the local population and ac¬ 
cepted by most botanists and explorers in Ethiopian regions — is necessary. 
The natives are used to distinguish between three great zones, the different 
characteristics and aspects of uhich are marked by their altitude and conse¬ 
quently b3’ the distribution of their flora. They are the Quolla or Colla 
^Hot Land), the Uina Degd (Mountain of the Vine) and the Degd fMoun- 
tain). The first rises from the sea-level to an altitude of about 1800 me¬ 
tres (i) and has an essentially* tropical character. The chief crops cultiva¬ 
ted in it are dura, dagussa, maize, pania, sesamum and cotton. 

The second zone is between the altitudes of 1800 and 2400 metres. Its 
climate is temperate and suited to the cultivation of the cereals of Europe, 
The crops special to this zone are com crops, being a mixture of numerous 
kinds in which predominate hard corns, barley* and oats (cereals which cannot# 
be cultivated bdow an altitude of 2000 metres), taff, linen and some vege¬ 
tables (beans, chick peas etc.). Dura, dagussa, maize, haricot beans and 
lentils are also cultivated in these two zones. 

The third zone lies bey*ond the altitude of 2400 metres and is little 
represented in the colony. Its agricultural aptitudes do not differ much 
from those found in Uina Dega but it is better adapted to the exclusive 
culture of com and barley* 

If however the climatic-agricultural conditions of Erythrea be consid¬ 
ered, from the point oi \*iew of scientific agriculture, on w'hich the colony's 
future depends, it must be divided into six zones which we will call climatic- 
agricultural (2). 

1) Coastal and torrid zone, hacing rare and torreniial rain, — The land 
adapted to agriculture is very* permeable and sandy^ The climate is very 
dry* and the vegetation very rare. There is a tacit convention to call this 
region desert, but in reality* it has the characteristics of a desert only* where 
the laud is mo\*ing: the stable land has rather the characteristics of the 
steppe, its vegetation consisting of thorny* and gramineous plants. No 
European practises agriculture and natives do so to a very* limited extent, 
for ordinary- agriculture is subject to too much uncertainty*. It is however 
a mistake to think that the coastal region of the colony’' cotdd not lend itself 
to agriculture. It has on the contrary* conditions which allow* of the forma¬ 
tion of numerous oavses, by* means of the cultivation of date-trees — which 
might in itself be very* remunerative — and the planting in theii shade of 
cereals and plants ha\*ing an industrial value, such as sorghos, dura, maize, 
henna and the plants suited to garden cultivation, especially^babinia— 
which is the authentic jute — and mdokia. a valued succedeneum of jute. 

2) Zone ot wMir rains. — Native agriculture is here habitually* fairly 


(i) I metre « 1.094 yards. 

(j) Tbis divisiox} follows on researches undertaken by Ftolessor Ts ^ta Baldratt, director 
of the experimental agricultural burean of the colony of Eiythiea, the results of which have ap¬ 
peared in excellent publications. Among these is the report on this subject read to the Italian 
Colcmial Ctmgress of Asnrara in 1905. 
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extensive and some examples of European agriculture are not lacking. 
The natives confine themselves to growing maize, dura, sorgho sugar, 
and neuh (i) in small quantities. The Europeans on the other hand have 
grown sesamum and are growing tobacco with excellent results. There is 
one example of native vegetable gardening. Successful experiments were 
made with cotton in 1902, and experience seems to show that the Ameri¬ 
can varieties are to be preferred. In 1904 an attempt was made to grow 
Eg3q)tian cotton but with negative results. It may be affirmed that pre¬ 
cocious cottons of the Upplan type or rustic cottons of the Texas-Mexico, 
Abyssinia and India types can be profitably grown (2). The experience of 
the agricultural bureau has shown the possibility of cultivating with profit 
the arachide, the agave sisalana, the Alexandrine clover, several gramineous 
forage plants, taff, haricot beans of various kinds and aynhrevade. On the 
whole this r^on may be considered to be peculiarly adapted to agriculture 
but its resources are still latent. 

3) Zone having two rainy seasons. — This zone is well adapted to the 
growth of the products whi<i commerce calls colonial products. The coun¬ 
try is much varied and still largely wooded and its altitude varies from 400 
to 2000 metres. Most of its area is uncultivated and used as pasture for their 
flocks by nomad shepherds. Outside the ordinaay pastures the natives grow 
cotton. This plant grows luxuriantly but is sometimes damaged by rains 
while it is maturing. Almost all the valleys of this region are con¬ 
stantly watered b^" the springs or by the water which circulates in the beds 
of torrents. The farm of the Colonial Society is within this zone. Almond- 
trees, fig-trees and vines flouiish in it. It includes a coffee plantation. 
Indigo grows wild abundantly and in quite important quantities. The ex¬ 
perimental field of Eilfil was established in this zone. As r^ards coffee-grow¬ 
ing, it is well to note that it is possible here, and that on the eastern dopes, 
situated at an altitude of from 900 to 1700 metres, it promises excellent 
results. It is indispensable that a coffee-plantation should be shaded by 
non-dedduous trees. If irrigation be undertaken within the first two or 
three years success is certain, and even without irrigation the climate makes 
good results probable. The cinnamon tree, the sago tree and the carludovica 
for Panama hats also promise w’ell, planted in excellent soil and well shaded, 
even if there be no irrigation. All the common cropvS already noticed as 
suited to the zone of winter rains are also certain to succeed, and dry rice, 
of the Manchuria and Ma^'otte varieties, should be added to them. Imlia- 
rubber plants also promise wdl, espedally the Ficus elastica and Cresptosiegia 
grandtflora. There are further groves of wild orange and lemon trees and 
the yam grows wild. Several grantees have already devoted themselves 
to coffee-growing. 

(1) Xeuk is grown beside com and barley and gpives an oil of excellent quality which is even 
at for cooking. In Butoi}e it is known as ntger. 

(2) In this connection see also Allegato D. in Marteu’s report: Della coltura del cotone 
nell*Ertireahy AmeHio Paoletti, Relazioni spcciali per i singoii pfodotti colianialiiTL Attidelll. 
C(mgresso degli Xtahani alVEsttro, VoL 1 ,2nd i>arl; and reports on this subject in AUi del Conr- 
gresso colontale italiano tn Asmara^ Vol I etc. 
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4) Temperate zone having summer rains. — This zone comprises the 
greatest part of the land of Asmara, Saganeiti and Adi Ugri, part of the land 
of Cheren and a considerable part of the territory of the Habab. It is the 
region most densdy populated, both b3" natives and bir Europeans, andcon- 
sequentty most videly cultivated, fundamentally" the crops are those of 
Europe. Some crops are already habitually" and extensively cultivated — as 
taff wheat, barley-, neitk and dry- vegetables. Agriculture on the high Ery-- 
threan plateau neglects modern rules almost entirely": work is done without 
method , there is no manuring or succession of crops. It was thought that it 
would be veiy difficult to establish a succession for the crops of the high pla¬ 
teau. The difficulty" lay" in the choice of a crop which would renew the soil 
and in the lack of vegetable fodder, but to-day" it has been almost comple¬ 
tely- overcome. The most precocious varieties of the dura, potatoes, beans 
for sowing, some vegetable fodders, dover of Alexandria and lucerne grass 
can be used as being capable of renewing the soil. There is production not 
only for local consumption, but also for export in the case of linen, grain, 
neuk, colza, si ices, potatoes and meal. 

5) Hot zone having summer rains. — The most important and charac¬ 
teristic territory" in this zone is that of Cheren. The irrigated cultivation of 
tropical fruits and vegetable-garden plants is here of considerable import¬ 
ance, thanks to the efforts made by- Europeans and Sudanese. Ordinary 
native agriculture produces dura, bultuk, haricot beans, neuk and cotton. 
The lands of this zone might bear large crops for industrial purposes. In 
w-ell formed soil the short-fibred American cottons give good results, without 
irrigation, even on hilly- land. The arachis, the castor-oil plant, indigo and 
agave sisalina justify the best hopes entertained for them. Manihot gla- 
ZQvii or Ceara tobacco promises well and gives an excdlent product. 

6) Zone having a torrid climate. — There is little information as to the 
climate of this region. It seems how-ever that usually it enjoys more rain 
than the high plateau, and moreover -- since the temperature is always very- 
high immediately- after rain, its ordinary- agriculture seems to be somewhat 
problematic. The population is little addicted to agriculture, and such 
as they-do practise is faulty". Until a few years ago no ordinary agri¬ 
culture was undertaken by Europeans. It is however in this legion that 
the first attempts at growing cotton gave excdlent results in 1902, and that 
moreover the Milanese firms obtained their vast grants for cotton-growing. 
It is however almost certain that the cultivation of long-fibred Egyptian 
cotton cannot give sure guarantees, if it be not helped by irrigation, a mat¬ 
ter which presents no great difficulties since this region has rivers fOasc, 
Setit, Barca and their tributaries) having running water or lay-ers of water 
above their beds and subject to floods. The future of this region depends 
therefore aln*ost exdusivdy- on the construction of works of irrigation which 
will allow its waters to ser\"e agriculture (i). We will end this report with 

(i) In this oouiiLCtion it is imxiortant also to notice the CaUe i^pectali dei terrern ccJHvah e 
dei ietrent eoHivabtlt ma non colUvait (Special maps of cultivated lands and cultivable but tm- 
cttltivated lands) of seveial commissions of Eiythiea, publislied in MARTisa’s report in 1913, 
Vo!. IV and jart, established by M. Cbbccex, G. Giardi and A. Mori (Sheets 6 bis lo ii bis). 
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the remark that in all Erythrea the Indian fig-tree grows wdl in the regions 
having an altitude of from 900 to 1000 metres or more. This is truly pro¬ 
vidential for the natives, for they can feed on the fruit for several months of 
the year and it exists in such quantities that some years ago its utilization 
for the manufacture of alcohol was even contemplated. The importance 
of the trees for foddei is no less* they feed the live stock as well as the natives. 
By the means of this tree a solution of the problem of reforesting districts 
of Erythrea might be found or at least sought. A poKcy of forestry might 
be placed on the basis of a well understood association of woodland and 
pastureland and a scientific economy with regard to the mountain terri¬ 
tories. 


B. — Live Stock Farming. 

Of the different varieties of animals kept in Erythrea animals intended 
for meat, particularly cattle, have most interest, especially in view of their 
importation into Italy. Erythrea is rich in cattie; but unfortunatdy 
breeding is often absolutely primitive, for methods of sdection are almost 
entirdy ignored and are not applied. None of the possible improvements 
of the primitive systems are known and thej^ have never been adopted. It 
diould be added that no care is taken of the pastures, that there are no 
artificial prairies and that it is the custom to harvest prairie grass for hay¬ 
making. Other and graver drawbacks exist with these Until recently and 
for many years, from 1887 to 1903, the live stock of Erythrea was contin¬ 
ually tlueatened and attacked by cattle disease. During this long pe¬ 
riod the matter was not even investigated; nothing was done gainst the 
scourge, except that shortly before 1903 there was an attempt at serum vac- 
dnation which however yidded ndther theoretical nor practical results. 
It was indeed made empirically rather than scientifically. In order to 
find a remedy for the loss to which cattle farming was subject from epi- 
zooty, which destroyed the live stodk of whole regions when it raged, S. E- 
MBXtini, then governor, took in 1903 a wise step. He charged a special 
mission to look mto this most delicate question The mission identified 
and studied the plague, establidied the distinction between it and the pro- 
tozoic diseases with which it was confused, and laid done what were prac¬ 
tical methods of fighting and preventing it. 

The Isiitiito siero-vaccinogem of Asmara was then founded for the pre¬ 
paration of the necessary sera and vaccines; men began to rely on really 
scientific criteria in vaccinating the beasts; and a serious, energetic and vic¬ 
torious compaign against the terrible disease was imdertaken. The bene¬ 
ficent influence — economic, sanitary and political — of vaccination was dis¬ 
seminated eveiywhere. It may be affirmed that today the plague has 

(i) C£. in this connection A Omodeo, V. Peglion, G. Valenti, La Colonta Entfea Rome, 

Bertero, 1913 volume I, section II, No V of the first part (Report of Professor Peglion), 
and in general all Professor Peglion’s report whidi forms the second section of this volume 
tPP 135-215). 
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coi2ipletd3^ disappeared from Erythrea where almost all animals of the cat' 
tie tribe are rendered immune against it. 

A corollary to the tenacious struggle was the considerable increase in 
the number of the cattle. According to the last census, made in 1905, there 
were then already' 300,000 head of fuHy" grown cattle. 

The results of the census of the cattle of the colony of Erythrea are 


found in Martini's report of 1913 (Vol II. Allegati No. 67, pp. 987-1000) (i). 
The census of 1905 suppHed the following data : 


f*qmAl.q 

Horses 

Cattle 

Slieq> 

Census of 1898 . . 

” " 1905 • • 

Difference. 

30,669 

46.933 

+ 16.264 

26,205 

29,789 

+ 3.584 

177.969 

295.717 

117,748 

770,129 
736,132 
- 33 .997 


' If however it be remembered that on the occasion of this last census a 
good third of the animals were not declared by the natives — alway averse 
from such declarations because they fear taxes and also perhaps because 
they are jealoush’’ reserved as r^ards their own property; ;that these people 
consume no meat whatsoever; and that in the five years after the census 
and until today the mortality from the plague, which once amounted to 
wholesale massacre rather than dedication, has ceased, because no more cases 
have occurred where serum vaccination is practised: if all these things be 
remembered it is obdous that the figure 300,000 must in reality much more 
than have doubled. The number of the heads of cattle must be at least 
700,000, as was calculated in Erythrea in 1911. Sudi number is equiva¬ 
lent to one eighth of the total number of cattle in all Italy, found to be 
6,198,861 at the last census. The production of sheep and goats is no less 
large and increases continually. These animals numbered in 1905 nearly 
a million and are now reasonably computed at more than two millions. 

These data taken from the census of 1905 and from other and more 
recent information and researches — supplied by the district commissioners, 
the direction of civil affairs and the direction of the institute for the produc¬ 
tion of serum of Asmara — show that the number of cattle in Erythrea 
in relation to the population is proportionatdy far larger than in Italy. 
In Italy it is stated that there is one head of cattle for every six or seven 
inhabitants; vhereas in Er5’'threa. where before the war the population 
was about 400,000, there were then about two heads of cattle for each 
inhabitant. 

If the number of cattle be compared to the area of Erythrea — 115,000 
square kilometres — there are found to be six heads to every square kilometre, 
while in Italy there are 21.62 to every square kilometre. 

(1) See also sheets XX and XXI of vol. IV. of the same xeport {Carte specidh) where is 
reported the distributon of wealth in Uve stock in the different districts of the colony {Dtstrtbth 
atoneddiartcckesnaenhesUamenellevarieregtomdeUa&dwwt and Dtsinbugtonedel besUame neUe 
vane regtoni ddSa edUmta. 
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That this figure should in ErsHirea be six is the more remarkable be¬ 
cause of the vast almost desert expanses of territory included in the total 
area, such as the deserts of Dancalia and the lands between the Gasc and 
the Setit. 

The export of live oxen from Erythrea to Italy,of preser^^ed meat in 
cases and of frozen meat or meat preserved by refrigeration presents a 
problem not yet solved, which will ceitainly be studied and rightly de¬ 
termined before long. The usefulness of such an enterprise is evident, in 
view of the prices in force in Erythrea, where a live ox weighing three 
quintals (i) does not cost more on the average, than 17 >Iaria Theresa 
thalers, that is about 32s. 


§ 3. The land regime. 

In order wdl to understand the bearing of the recently adopted land 
policy, it is necessary to show the ^sential lines on which Ethiopian pro¬ 
perty was organized among the populations of the high plateau at the time 
of the Italian occupation. 

In Abyssinia there is private property in land. The lands called resH 
are the freehold of the families of agriculturists. The etymology of the 
word resti implies occupation: it is derived from ra$sd& which means 
" to occupy'' and marks the title by which the land was acquired. 

The resti is not an individual property but one which belongs to a race, 
to a family: it is therefore a collective property. 

Its collective organization does not however cut it off from being private 
and absolute. It can be traiosmitted by inheritance and alienated by sale 
and purchase, by exchange or by gift. Property in it is collective owing 
to the constitution of families which are today still patriarchal, and because 
of the method in which agriculture and shepherding are practised on it 
Beasts are bred and raised in the open aii and pastures and fallow-lands there¬ 
fore remain common; and since cereab are cultivated in turn over large 
zones, fields are appropriated only temporarily. Hence the custom of dis¬ 
tributing them by lot. Thus conditions are like those which Tacitus de¬ 
scribed as existing among the Germans (2) and which still subsist in the 
Apennines. The collective organization of private property, as determined by 
custom and imposed by economic needs, is not incapable of reformation 
but can be modified at wiU by those having rights in it. If therefore the 
transition were to be made tomorrow from the system of agriculture now 
in force to intensive culture, there would be nothing to prevent the indi- 
•viduaKzation of property. The form of property can be modified as has 
happened before, but the dement which ought to subsist is that of the 
cultivator's free ownership. 

(z) z quintal — 220 lbs. 

(2) Afva per amos tnnUtant et superest ager. 
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Besides resti there is another from of ownership, gultL This tenure is 
feudal by origin and nature: the sovereign grants seigneural investiture with 
a certain holding to a person he favours. The giM is therefore less repre¬ 
sentative of a right than of an office, a pubKc charge, a del^ation of the sov¬ 
ereign prerogative. The gultegn a who has been invested with the gidti receives 
the tribute and pays it in whole or part to the sovereign; he assembles and 
commands the armed men in war, administers justice in the first instance 
and declares to the sovereign the causes as to which there may have been 
an appeal. Therefore while resti is economic occupation and the restagna an 
individual who occupies for his own profit, gidti is political occupation and 
the guUegna holds a public office. The gtdtegna retains for himsdtf a part 
of the tribute (a tenth) and causes part of the lands of the gidti to be culti¬ 
vated on his behalf as the appanage or salary of his post, a fact whidi in no 
way changes the nature of his occupation. 

The sovereign’s economic right and that which be ddegates to the feu¬ 
datories is chiefly the right to receive the tribute. The sovereign — the 
government — cannot reach the gidti except in fully determined cases. An 
absolute respect is thus shown to private property. These cases are those 
of i) the total extinction of the gultegna's line; 2) his confiscation for rebel¬ 
lion or Monj’; 3) his failure to pay tribute; 4) his abandonment or volun¬ 
tary renunciation hy permanent absence of his land. 

Finally we must recall that this organization of property, of whidi we 
have described the chief features, does not affect the vast regions inhabited 
by Mussulman and Pagan tribes, such as the districts of the Case, the Setit, 
the Barca, the Senhit, the Sahd, the Assaoita and the Dankalia, in which 
private property does not exist and the pastoral tribes have a customary 
right to pasture their animals fredy on aU of the territory not intended to 
be arable. In these districts property in the soil may really be considered 
to be vested in the State, so true is it that the peasants occupying lands, in 
order to grow cereals, have to pay a due or domainialtax which has no re¬ 
semblance to a tribute. 

Without going back to the political and historical vicissitudes, whidi 
characterized the first period of the Italian occupation of Erythrea and 
readied their last stage during the war against Abyssinia in 1895-1896, 
it is well to recall, as an explanation of and a commentary on the decree 
of 31 January 1909 organmng land in Erythrea, that in the period from 
II May 1893 to 12 July 1895 a series of decrees, promulgated in the 
colony, dedared vast tracts of land to be domanial and reserved. 

Isx view of the organization of property in Erythrea, as this has been 
briefly described, it is easy to understand how profoundly these decrees, which 
authorized the creation of a domain, disturbed the minds of the popula¬ 
tion of the high plateau. Th^ contained an entirely new conception of the 
regulation of property, according to which the State had the right to daim 
lands for itsdf not only for objects of utility — a case which might within 
limits have been allowed by Abysanian law — but also in order to appropriate 
these lands to colonization by white men, by the invading people. It was 
natural that violent ocmfiscation, although in fact it affected only restricted 
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zones, should suflSce to persuade the natives that they saw the beginning of 
a system which little by little would cause them to be entirdy despoiled 
of their property in land. 

On the other hand in the districts inhabited by MTissuhnan and Pagan 
tribes relatively vast territories could be subtracted from the domain hdd 
in common usufruct, for reasons already given, without serioudy disturb¬ 
ing the rights or interests of the native tribes, who moreover populated these 
districts somewhat sparsdy. The mistake in the decrees which formed a 
State domain was that they almost gave sanctity to the principle that a de¬ 
claration of authority is necessary in order to establish the State's superior 
right to lands ,* whereas in Abyssinian law the sovereign or any tenant of 
the soverdgn, that is the guUegna, can dispose of any lands not restL Thus 
these decrees limited instead of extending the State's superior power, 
giving rise to the belief that it concerned only lands whidi had been declared 
part of the domain. 

Thus this state of affairs caused in the colony much discontent which 
had to be eliminated if the population were to be pacified. Two measures 
might lead to this. A decree repeating those promulgated to form a State 
domain might be issued, the rights acquired by grantees being safeguarded, 
a serious step whidh might injure the government's prestige. Altemativdy 
they might be modified so that they would become ineffective where they 
were held to be counter to the rights of the population and dangerous to 
public authority. 

The modification to whidi the colony's government had recourse was 
as follows. Artide 14 of the law of 24 May 1903 had provided that Acts 
prior to this law in date diould not be enforced if they had not been indud- 
ed in the collection of Acts of Public Authority to be issued within two 
years, a term afterwards prorogued so that this collection was approved only 
by the royal decree of 30 December 1909. In this collection tibirty decrees 
creating the State domain were not induded, because they were not thought 
conastent with the land organization approved by the royal decree of 31 Jan¬ 
uary 1909 or because they ran manifestly counter to the rights of the popu¬ 
lation. The decrees creating domain land which remained in force are 
api^cable only to an area of no more than 15,500 hectares, admitting of 
cifitivation, and to 200,000 hectares which were decreed in the first place 
to be attached to the State. 

We come thus to the royal decree of 31 January 1909 which fixed 
the land organization of the colony of Kxythrea (i). 

A. — Placing of lands at the State*s Full Disposal 

The measure of placing lands at the State's full disposal is identified 
with the jurisdictory regulation of land, and was necessary to the introduc¬ 
tion of a regime of agricultural grants according to precise and definite 
criteria. 


(i) Supplement to the Bolhitmo L §iviaU dtlla Colonta Enlrta, 25 July 1909, No 28 
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The jurisdictory regulation of the lands is the subject of Clause I. of 
the ro^^al decree o^ 31 January 1909, which establishes that property in 
the colony’s soil belongs to the Italian State, the rights being safeguarded 
Tvhidi belong to the native population, as as those which may belong 
to third parties as the result of a title emanating from the Italian govern¬ 
ment or recognized by it (Article I). The rights of the native population 
to the land they enjoy' in conformity with old local customs will be res¬ 
pected (Article 2). The public domain indudes roads (railwa3"s and cart and 
caravan roads), the seashore, the ports, gulfs and beaches, military stations 
and fortresses, tdegraph and tdephone lines, and in general all property 
intended for public use (Artide 3). The domain indudes surface and 
subterranean watercourses, the chief dividing lines of waters and natural 
springs. Only a right to use the waters can be granted, and such use is 
always subject to the exigencies of public interest, in the measure of the 
property’s need. Otherwise the waters bdong to the domain. No works of 
deflecting or gathering the waters can be executed without the government’s 
express authorization. 

The colony’s domain of which disposal may be made indudes; 

a) lands w’hich were recognized before the Italian occupation as be¬ 
longing to earlier governments; 

h) lands formerly belonging to native tribes, parts of tribes, races or 
families now extinct; 

c) lands abandoned for more than three years by the native tribes, 
parts of tribes, races or families to which they bdonged; 

d) lands in the various circumstances in which according to native 
custom they devolve on the State; 

e) lands which reached the condition*of confiscated property; 

i) woods and forests; 

g) mines, quarries and salt-mines ; 

Jt) lands frequented by populations practising migratory pasturage, on 
which however the rights to pasturage and to the waters of such popula¬ 
tions must always be respected within the limits prescribed by necessity; 

f) the gulti (fiefs) constituted for offices, individuals, families or de¬ 
termined rdigious organtizations, on which however the customary usufruct 
of fixed populations (i) must be respected within the limits prescribed by 
necessity; 

i) in general all lands not comprised under Artides 2 and 3, those of 
which Artide i treats being reserved. 

The lands of which there is question in Artide 2 may be resumed by the 
State, and assigned according to drcumstances to the public domain or 

(1) As regards this provision it should be noticed that if the gulH affect private prt^rty 
(fcsfi) it does not add an inch of land to the domain. If however it affect lands which may really 
be disposed of, the authority to dispose of tliem is inactive since all such lands, whethergit/ft 
or not, b^ong to the domain. The only declaration that had to be made was that the rights 
of giiUi were abolished, the guUegna being thqs deprived of all excuse for receining any tithe, 
tribute or other feudal due. 
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the alienable lands, i£ they are destined for public use or for an occupation 
enabling works in the public interest. This may happen when it has by some 
means been established that miUtary exigencies or those of the public interest 
render the lands necessary, when they are to be used to form or extend 
urban centres, or when they seem to be too extensive for the needs of the 
population using them, if the agricultural and agrarian customs o* these 
be taken into account. In all these cases there is an equitable decision as 
to whether there is occasion to grant compensation. Its amount will al¬ 
ways be fixed in accordance with the value of the use of which the occupiers 
have been deprived. 

All provisions relative to these matters are made by a decree of the go¬ 
vernor of the colony, issued after the arguments of those interested have 
been heard. There is no appeal against such decree. 

Third parties holding rights in land, on the terms of Article i, may be 
expropriated for a reason of public interest, legally recognized, if a just 
indemnity be paid to them. A decree of the governor declares the existence 
of such a reason and pronounces the sentence of expropriation. "Vnien an 
amicable settlement with the expropriate is impossible arbiters fix the in¬ 
demnity (Article 8). 

The lands in question in Article 2 are burdened with the payment of 
a land tax which may be lumped with the general tribute due from the na¬ 
tive populations. The government of the colony may grant to natives of 
the colony enjojTnent of lands of the domain, in proportion to their needs 
and in return for the payment of an annual due. 

In Article ii it is stated that lands and other real estate and rights 
relative thereto, in whatever manner they accrue to the domain, to citizens 
or to strangers or to an^'one within the zone of building lands, are subject 
to the Italian jurisdictory regime, special proviwsions as to them being safe¬ 
guarded. 

The lands enjoyed by native populations by the terms of Article 2 axe 
subject to the regime created by the various customs of the localities in 
which they are situated. 

Artide 13 establishes that except in the case of urban properties the 
creation and transmission of any right attaching to real estate are forbid¬ 
den, as between natives and others. 

Such are the provisions of the decree of 31 January 1909 regarding the 
jurisdictory regime of lands in Erythrea. 

B. — Agricultural Grants, 

Lands accruing to the alienable domain are intended for colonization, 
the customs and the needs of the native populations being safeguarded. The 
public authority grants to a certain person the right to enjoy certain 
real estate, for a stated object and period,in accordance with the provisions 
of Clause III of the decree in question. Analagously the rules relative to the 
property affect the grantee's rights in the real estate, in the absence of con¬ 
trary provision. 
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The new organization establishes that the lands of the domain must 
always be alienable for the purpose of colonization, and prescribes that 2,000 
hectares in the temperate zone of the high plateau be at once divided into 
lots in order to provide for small grants, which may be of agricultural land, 
of building sites, of land for industrial purposes, of mines or of land for spe¬ 
cial objects. It would take too long to examine all these types of grants We 
will confine ourselve to those for the purposes of agriculture and industry, 
which merit our attention since they are within the scope of this article and 
are capable of most influence on the economic future of the colony. They 
may- be said to form the pivot of the whole land regime. 

Grants having an agricultural object may be made : a) to Italian ail- 
tivators themsdves directly exploiti^ the land granted to them; V) to 
Italian cultivators provided with capital and personally managinsi their 
farms; c) to capitalists, sodeties of capitalists, legally^ constituted producers' 
societies or other corporate bodies recognized by the law and undertaking 
an agricultural enterprise. 

Grants aiming at agriculture are of three kinds: two, corresponding to 
those mentioned under letters a and b, emanate ^rom the governor; the third, 
w hich corresponds to letter c from the roy^al power. Those of the first kind 
are absolutely free as regards a lot having the approximate area of 25 hec¬ 
tares or one or more parts of such lot. XlTien grants are sought within a radius 
of less than five kilometres of an inhabited centre they cannot usually com¬ 
prehend more than a quarter of a lot — 6.25 hectares. They can be granted 
to Italian settlers (i) who cultivate them personally and have a capital 
of at least 50 bias for eadi hectare they receive. At the end of five years they 
become the grantee's absolute property if he have fulfilled all conditions im¬ 
posed on him. Grants of the second kind are made to Italian cultivators 
who prove that they possess a capital of 100 liras for each hectare they receive 
and who personally cultivate the land. The grant to them may not be of 
more than 200 hectares or for a longer period than thirty years. It is 
conditional on their payTiient of an annual due fixed by’ the governor every 
three years. If however the grantee fulfil all terms of the contract he may 
after five yrears become absolute owner of the granted land when he has paid 
a sum equivalent to the capital on which such annual due would be inte¬ 
rest, at a rate previoudy fixed by the governor. Grants of the second kinH 
cannot be made within a radius of less than ten kilometres of the r^h tef 
urban centres. 

While grants of the first and second kinds are made in the districts 
having a temperate climate, those of the third kind affect essentially lands 
having a torrid dilute and are made to capitalists or societies of capitalists 
for the purposes of industrial ag^culture. Usually they may not be of more 
than 10,000 hectares but exceptionally they" maybe of as mnch as 25,000 hec¬ 
tares. 'The term of the grants is fixed at ninety-nine years but they may be 


. (1) With the minister’s special auUwriaation gmnts of the first and second cathodes 
may even Ixf made to foreigners. 
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prolonged for three terms of thirty years eadi. I/and thus granted can 
never be converted into absolute property. 

Further special grants of pasturage for the raising of live stock are 
made on lands not adapted to arable farming. They are for a term of 
ten years and may be renewed for other ten years, and they should be re¬ 
garded as grants of the third kind. 

The government of the colony may also alienate limited extents of 
territor3^ b}** agreement or auction, if the intention be to cultivate them. 

Minute rules fix the obligations of grantees to the administration and 
third parties as well as the duties of the administration. 

If the granted land or part thereof be not cultivated the grant lapses, 
totally or partially. Sub-letting is forbidden, and conditions have been de¬ 
termined for the pa3nnent of the due, the lapse and the revocation of the 
grant, and eventual expropriation. Grants may not be ceded to third parties 
without the administration's consent, and any such cession must affect 
all the land granted and such of its moveables and other accessories as serve 
the cultivation or other necessity of the property. Lands which are the 
subject of grants of the two first kinds and their accessories and easements 
may not be the object of a distraint for debts of any kind whatsoever. On 
su<ii lands and their dependencies products in kind may not be pledged or 
sequestrated unless to pay debts contracted before the grant was made and 
having some coimection with the grant. Provisions necessary to the nour¬ 
ishment of the grantee and his family may not however be pledged in 
any case before the next harvest, nor may seeds needed for the coming 
season. 

Lands the subject of grants of the two first kinds may not be 
burdened with mortgages. 

On obtaining the administration's formal authority the grantees of 
lands may receive agricultural loans of capital, in the form and with the 
privileges established by the provisions inforce in the kingdom of Italy, the 
capital to be used for useful and permanent improvements and for extra¬ 
ordinary works profi-table to the granted land. Such loans may be secured 
by mortgages. In order that granted land may not be subdivided the 
oigatdzation limits the holder's power to bequeath it. 

All grants are exempt from payment of dues on contracts and of taxes 
for ten years. 

The administration may make agricultural loans in specie to grantees 
of the fiirst kind for the purchase of live stock, implements and other stock, 
the construction of houses ond rural buildings and other useful and perma¬ 
nent improvements. The administration, or eventually the Commissariat 
of Emigration of Rome,may — exceptionally and when the funds assigned to 
colonization permit — advance the sum needed for the journey from Italy 
to the colony, and for implements and household necessities, to three or more 
adult persons of one family, fitted to cultivate granted land and desirous of 
a grant of the first kind, but without the necessary capital. The capital 
necessary to installation, to the exploitation of the land and to nourishment 
until the first har\^est has been garnered is also granted. 
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The administtatioE may pTomote the constitution of coUfSoytiums for 
the execution and maintenance of hydraulic works, works of improve¬ 
ment and works connected with roads, if these be of recogmsed utility to 
the grantees, and also for the common purchase of machines, seeds and other 
such articles. The administration ought to participate in the consortium 
as it may increase the value of neighbouring domain lands which have not 
3"et been granted. 

\nien these works are also of general utility the administration should 
bear a proportionate part of the expense. When moreover it seems ne¬ 
cessary the administration maj’ form obhgatoiy consortiums, bearing not 
less than a fifth share of the total cost of the labour or work undertaken. 

The ordinance has also fixed the obligations of the government to new 
centres of colonization which maj’ be formed. 

The second chapter of Clause III {Of Grants) is concerned with grants 
of land for building, the third chapter with grards for industrial objects. 

As regards the latter it should be noted that'the governor makes si^e- 
cial grants for the har\’esting and utilization of products, whether growing 
wdld or cultivated, which are called industrial, of land ha\dng an area not 
exceeding 10,000 hectares and for terms of no more than fifteen years. In 
other cases the grants are made hy the central government. 

Other grants ma^- be made by the governor hy contracts fixed as 
each case presents itself, for quarries, ovens and agricultural and industrial 
experiments- Woods ma3: never be the object of grants, the colony's 
government being responsible for the sale of forest-trees and other woods 
according to the rules of the forest code (Chapter V. of the same dause : 
Various Grants). 

Chapter IV. of the same clause deals at length with mining grants, 
which hy their nature are outside the scope of this artide. 

Chapter VI. deals with the procedure of the application for and tJve de¬ 
livery of granted land. 

Clause IV. is concerned with the cadaster, dinded into the rured cad¬ 
aster which comprises all lands accruing to the domain except those indud- 
ed in the regulating plans, the urban cadaster which comprises the districts 
induded in the plans regulating building in inhabited localities, and the 
special cadaster in which are entered lands in determined zones or localities 
on which particular rights exist or which present a particular interest, and 
in the case of which criteria and rul^ other than those prescribed by the 
rural and urban cadasters must be followed. This important dause is 
subdivided into four chapters, of which the first is concerned with the 
institution of the cadaster, the second with its formation, the third with its 
publication and the fourth with its preservation. 

As regards the rural cadaster, which is the one most interesting to us, we 
would briefly notice that it is divided into three categories : <*) lands of the 
high plateau within a radius of five kilometres of the urban centres of Asmara, 
Addi Ugri, Saganeiti, and other lands which the govermnent may designate ; 
5 )ji^other lands within the temperate zone; c) lands within the districts hav¬ 
ing a torrid climate. Within the lands comprised under letter a grants may 
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not, as has been said, comprise more than 6.25 hectares, that is a quarter 
of a lot. 

It is established that a beginning is at once to be made in entering 
lands in the cadaster. Gradually thej' will be divided into lots of 25 hec¬ 
tares and each lot will be divided into four parts. Lands having a torrid 
climate are however to be registered in the cadaster as the occasions for 
granting them arise, without any division into lots. 

The provisions regulating the organization of the cadaster are likewise 
precise. The organization is provided: a) by the cadaster's map of the col¬ 
ony, on which the various lands of interest to the cadaster are marked; 
6) by maps showing geographically the lands of the domain, their division 
into lots and their respective sections; c) by the census table which has a 
volume for eadb map, while each volume has a folio for each lot comprised in 
its map, giving the description, value and other particulars as to such lot, 
and its easements and rights ;d)hy a, register establishing how and why a 
property belongs to a given owner, and any limitations of his right to dispose 
of it resultant on his personal disability, whether such be due to his minority, 
or to a suppression or prohibition of Ms ability; e) the table gi\ring owners 
wMch forms the general list of the properties. 

Rights in real estate and alienations of these are legally affirmed only 
by entry in the registers of the cadaster (Article 206). 

The organization provides for all the conditions modifying entries 
in these registers. All such entries are made by the keeper of the cadaster 
with whom the map is deposited and who is answerable for it. The keeper 
is moreover responsible for losses which may be incurred through incomplete 
or erroneous entries. 

We will not notice the temporary provisions of the ordinance, the term 
for wMch they were valid having already expired. We will merely add that 
the application of these rules, and of many others connected with the 
improvement of values in the colony and the examination of its economic 
resources, is entrusted to a special governmental directing body called 
the Direction of Colonization. 


§ 4. Colonizing experience. ’ 


In the beginning of 1907 the lands fonning the subject of agricultural 
concessions to Europeans had a total area of 11,053 hectares. 

The list annexed to Number 60 of the report on the colon3^ of Erythrea 
presented to parliament in 1913 (vol. II.) gives all the data relative to the 
various concessions, their situation and extent and the object for wMch 
they were granted. ^ 

It does not include the early concessions in the plain granted before 
1896 and abandoned for years hy the grantees, nor some small farms, granted 
temporarily and not regularize. The latter have little importance. 
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These 11,053 hectares are divided as tollows : 

3,420.7204 hectares on the high plateau, populated by Abyssinians and 
recognized as part of the domain by a special governor's decree ; 

5,339 8071 hectares in the plain, towards the sea and in the Mendri 
Bahari — the concessions in the plain adjoining the sea are part of the lands 
considered as belonging to the domain because populated by Mussulmans; 

2,292 6099 hectares in the interioi of the colony in lands inhabited by 
Mussulman populations beyond the high plateau. 

If they be considered in the light of the objects for which they were 
granted the concessions are distributed as follows: 

113.9051 hectares Special grants to missions, churches, convents and 
small farms o^ building sites, in localities in which, according to the pro¬ 
visions earlier in force, the grant of lands for building was not allowed. 

1,330.1912 hectares granted to agricultural settlers, solely or chiefly 
occupied with agriculture. 

1199.8860 to settlers for whom agriculture w'as a secondary occupation, 
they being chiefly occupied by a trade. 

8,409.1542 granted for purposes of industry to societies or firms hav 
ing capital. This category indudes the concessions fulfilling an industrial 
object because of their extent, or because spedal crops are grown in them 
or spedal systems adopted for their cultivation 

In the period from i November 1902 to December 1912, and according 
to results obtained by the Er3i:hrean mission of A. Omodeo, V. Peglion 
and G. Valenti (i), 289 grants were made of a total extent of some 26,000 
hectares, in which the large and sometimes indeterminate concessions for 
the cultivation of industrial crops were induded. These concessions can 
be classified as follows according to their extent: 


Area 


Number 
of concessions 


Eess than 

5 

hectares. 

. 50 

from 5 to 

23 

ft 

. 138 

” 25 ’’ 

50 

ft 

. 57 

" 50 ” 

200 

>r 

. 21 

" 300 " 

500 

tt 


” 500 ” 

1000 

tf 

. 5 

More than” 

1000 


. 7 


Total .... 289 


(i) Rome, Bertero, 1913 
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The following figures give the area of the concessions: 


From I November 1902 to i November 1909 — still in 

force: . 8,500 hectares 

From I November 1909 to 31 December 1912 — still in 
force; 

1st kind. 471 » 

2nd ”. 1,061 » 

Agricultural concessions of 3rd kind stiU in force on 

31 Deccember 1912 (approximately). 12,000 >» 

21,832 » 

Concessions granted from i November 1902 to 31 Dec¬ 
ember 1912, revoked or renounced., 3,313 

Concessions granted for limited or expired terms. . . 573 » 


25,718 hectares 

To these concessions there should be added three grants for the ex¬ 
ploitation, the harvesting and the industrial use of products growing wild 
(fruits of the dum palm-tree, castor-oil grain, indiarubber and sesamum 
grain). Another concession was of pasturege over an area of 300 hectares. 

The preceding data cannot, although taken from official documents, 
be considered as based on more than approximate calculations. It ^ould 
also be noted that all grants are not now active, whether because grantees 
have failed to derive a profit, or because their recent date has not allowed 
the necessary steps to their occupation to be taken. 

From other data, taken from an authorized source, it appears that un¬ 
til September 1915 there had been 102 grants of the first and second kinds 
of laud hdd in free and absolute ownership, having a total area of 
3,392.0969 hectares. 

From an official source we learn also that concessions for quarries and 
ovens up to the end of 1915 numbered twenty-seven. Mining concessions 
and permits for searches and superficial borings up to 15 April 1916 num¬ 
bered eight and the grantees included two S3?iidicates, to one of whom were 
granted the goldmines of Cheren and to the other the peridot mines of the 
^ands of Elad AH. 

Finally at the end of 1916 four permits were granted to gather the fruit 
of the dum palm-tree in the domanial woods of Barca. 


These results to whidi Italian colonization in Erythrea has hitherto 
attained and the numerous studies of whidi they have been the subject 
allow the statement that this colony cannot, and never can be, an outlet 
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for superfluotis poptilation. We have not space in which to examine the 
reasons for this statement. Some of thfim have however an importance 
shown by their mere enumeration, as for example the dimate against 
which Enropeaus contend vith too much difficulty, the relative density of 
the population by natives, and their attachment to the soil of the country. 

Further Erythrea is not and never will be a purdy farming colony, for 
a government who understand the interests of the mother country can 
never desire a colony which is'‘only agricultural since in such there is bound 
eventually to be an opposition of interests. Erythrea should rather be 
utilized for economic purposes. To this end it is important that a profit 
should be drawn from all its various natural and social elements, and that 
it should be worked by Italian settlers associated with natives. 

Eooked at in this aspect the colony of Erythrea presents total as¬ 
sets of great importance. It is the human dement which, in Erythrea as 
everywhere dse, has a high value. 

To solve this problem in rdation to the whole rural economy of Ery¬ 
threa we must follow the advice of Marchi, who stated that not substitutes 
for the native, but men'able to direct and make use of him, should be 
sought. It is on this prindple that the present programme is founded. 



RUSSIA. 


THE RESULTS OF THE NEW AGRARIAN REFORjVI IN RUSSIA. 


PART n. 

§ 3. Land organization on nadiki, iands. 

In the jBhst part of this article (i) the organization of the edqniry, the 
farms as constituting its object and the twelve provinces in which it took 
place, were described in their general outlines. We wish now to examine 
more closely the results attained by the enquiry and to be able to establish 
the influence which the new forms of tenure and agriculture have had on 
the course and the development of peasant farming in Russia. 

The average size of those of the investigated farms which were on 
nadid land was as follows in the twelve provinces: 



Settled 

Nadiel Levd 

Unsettled 
Nadiel l«aad 
& Bonghtlfand 

Total 

dedatines (3) 

Houtor farms in which home¬ 
stead has been moved .... 
Houtor farms in which home- 

12-5 

1.2 

137 

||eadhas not been moved. . 

7.6 

2-5 

10.1 

Otroub farms. 

12.3 

2.0 

14-3 


If only the settled land of the unified holdings were taken into account, 
these average figures would in general correspond with that which expresses 
the average area of the farms settled on nadid land in all the forty-seven 
governments of European Russia in which the agrarian reform has been 
carried out, namely" 10 deciatines [1,232,030 peasants' farms having a total 
area of 12,553,046 deciatines (3)]. The average area of peasant holdings 

(i) International Review of AgricuUural Economics, December 19x6. 

(a) I dedatine =* 2 acres 2 roods 31-9555 poles. 

(3) OT^eTHBia o nrbareaBHOCTH 3eMneycTpoHTenBHHxr> EoMMsccin 

Ha X HHBapa 19x5 r. {Memorial on the Activity of the Land Readjustment Commission up to 
X January X9x6). PuhUshed by the Department for the Tenure of State I^aiid, 1915. 
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varies very notably' in different provinces, from 3.1 deciatines in Kjement- 
schug province (Government of Pultava) to 41. i deciatines in Nikolajevsk 
province (Government of Samara). 

Unification and the rendering contiguous of the parts of holdings has 
distinctly improved the condition of the land and the method of employing 
it, in comparison with the time before the land settlement. The fact 
that the land was so much cut up into parcels and that the parcels were 
scattered over the whole of the communal property, together with the 
distance at which they la}*^ from the homesteads, often made it impossible, 
because unremunerative, to cultivate the strips which were furthest re¬ 
moved in spite of the very noticeable scarcity of land. After the land read¬ 
justment there was an unmistakable and total change in the position, 
a point which we illustrate in the following table. 
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The DisMimtion and ReUcHve Distances of ^e Parcels of Holdings of Nadiel 
Land in the Differevd Provinces before and at the Tims of the Settlemmt. 


Farmers of uadid land. 


i a-B before the < 
settlement 
h es at the time 
of settlement 


Total 

m all the provinces 


Having i strip of land 

» 2 » li B 

A 3 Ant 


8 4-5 8 . I. 

8 6—10 8 8 » 
» 11—20 » 8 > 


) 

s 

i 

I 

I 

/ 


J 21—40 it 

i 41—60 8 

‘ 61-100 V 

i more tbati zoo strips of land. . 

Nadiel faxmeis having the furthest removed 
strip at a distanoe from the homestead of 

0.0 versts (i). 



up to 0.25 a 
0.25 to 0.5 8 

0.5 8 I.o a 


s 

f 


i» 3 * . 

3 * 5 »» . 

More than 5 » . 

Hootor farmers having the farthest removed 
str^ at a distance from the homestead of 

0.0 versts. 


up to 0.25 » .... 

from 0.25 to 0.5 versts 

• 0.5 » 1.0 8 

I » 3 >* 

3 « 5 » 

d xe than 5 versts . . 


a 

353 

h 

3.751 

a 

299 

b 

6.931 

a 

538 

b 

2 . 5*5 

a 

2,061 

b 

90S 

a 

3.810 

b 

78 

a 

2,863 

b 1 

— 


2,288 

b 

— 

a 1 

973 

* 1 

— 

a 

622 

b 

— 

a 

2X2 

h 

— 

a 

235 

b • 

3,715 

a • 

X08 

b 

77b 

a ' 

596 

b 

1,062 

a 

2,089 

b 

I .513 

® 1 

4,093 

b ' 

2,980 

a 1 

1,785 

b 

1,731 


5,177 

b 1 

2.406 

a 

22 

b 

2,505 

« 1 

28 

* 1 

109 

a 

223 

b 

X84 

a 

891 

b 

301 

a 

1,697 

b 

3OX 

a 

286 

b 

59 

a 

733 

b 

121 


(i) I verst s= 1x66.332 yards. 
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This table gives us a deep insight into the whole agrarian revolution 
which is being accomplished in European Russia. Of the 14,183 farms on 
nadiel territory investigated the land was before the settlement held in one 
strip in only 553 (3.9 per cenl.) ; and in 2,898 (20.4 per cent.) was divided 
into from two to five strips. The land of the other farms was scattered in six, 
twenty, forty or even more than a hundred strips. This parcelling of 
the land of a holding was especially marked in the provinces of Ostrov 
(Government of Pskov), Sitschevka (Government of Smolen^sk) and in Mo- 
l<^a (Govemmen*' of Jaroslav), where farms having less then eleven separ¬ 
ate parcels of land were not be met with at all. Of the whole number of 
the farms investigated scientific agriculture was in consequence possible 
only in 24.3 per cent. After the settlement not a single farm remained 
which included more than ten separate parcels of land, and even such num¬ 
ber was found onl\' in few (0.6 per cent.); in 3,751 farms (26.4 per cent.) 
the land had been united into one piece to form houior farms ; in 48.9 per 
cent, of the whole number it had come to be divided into two; and in T7.7 
per cent, into three pieces. It is to be noted moreover that the site of tte 
homestead was redioned as a separate piece. If this circumstance be taken 
into accoimt it appears that almost half the total number of farms had had 
their land unified into one piece. If to these the hontor farms be added, 75.3 
per cent, of the total number are found to have had their lands made contig¬ 
uous. The chief evil of the conditions of peasant farming, the great par- 
celling of the land and the extent to which the parcels were scattered, has 
been if not entireh removed yet much reduced. 

Certain rights, such as those in woodland, meadows and gardens, have 
not come within the scope of the unifying process because they^ have a par¬ 
ticular value distinct from average values. Therefore it has been necess¬ 
ary to deliver land dhided into from four to five parcels to 6.4 per cent, of 
the farms. There were also lands unfit to be tilled which could be used 
only for herding cattle. Such lands, which formed 10 per cent, of the 
whole area settled, were left as common meadows. This was the more ne¬ 
cessary because at the beginning of the settlement the questions of fodder 
and of the use of grass pasture were not settled, and therefore a sharp 
break in the tenure of the huts standing on the summer meadows, which 
hitherto had been common property, was to be avoided i£ possible. Many 
peasants before the time of the enquiry of 1913 bought new land in addi¬ 
tion to that awarded to them imder the settlement, to which they thus 
added a second piece. The unification of such bought land with the nadiel 
land was first made possible by the law of 29 May (ii June) 1911 which had 
force from 15 (28) October. The bought land was until 1911 so regulated 
that it could not be used for the farms formed up to that date. This partly 
explains why in 21 per cent, of the hotdor and otroui farms investigated 
there were altogether, besides the settled land, 26,863 dedatines not in- 
duded iu the u^ed farm land. 

As r^arded the remoteness of the peasants' lands from their home¬ 
steads re ma r kab le results were, as appears from the table, also attained; 
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but this evil can be entirely cured only when the site of the homestead is 
removed to the otrouh 

After the settlement 1,292 peasants (7.4 per cent.) (i) sold the entire 
holdings of nadid land allotted to them, and 1,121 (6.^. per cent) sold part 
thereof, such sales including altogether 2,413 farms havmg a total area of 
18,766 deciatines Among the causes for these sales is the circumstance 
that many peasants hve outside their farms, being occupied as employees 
or labourers, and have long since lost all connection with the land; and 
that for others their holdings had become too small and the^" sold them in 
order to emigiate to Siberia or to buy larger holdings from the I^and Bank 
or the crown. The ruin of some farms, whether as a result of bad harvests, 
cattle disease, the lack of labour in a family or other cause, was also mstru- 
mental in bringing about sales. The average price of the land in as raided 
by almost 50 per cent, after the settlement. 

Tn Siberia and European Russia 22,022 deciatines were bought by the 
peasants after the settlement, that is more than the 18,766 deciatines which 
they sold. This is proof that the economic basis of the newly formed peas¬ 
ants’ farms is firm and solid, and that even in the imtiatory period, when 
farming had to be fundamentally reorganized, most of the peasants were 
able to increase the area and importance of their farms by buying land The 
number of farmers who took land on lease after the settlement increased in all 
the provinces except Mologa. The average area of leasehold land belong¬ 
ing to a farm decreased however, and so did also the number of lessees, 
even considered in relation to the dedine of the average area of leasehold 
land. Rents rose very notably after the settlement. The question of the 
subdivision of farms among heirs received very particular attention at the 
enquiry. The number of farms thus subdivided — 323 (2.2 per cent.) — 
was small and 732 farms had been formed from them. The position of 
these resultant farms was in general not prosperous. In order to provide 
in the future against the formation of such economically weak and unpro¬ 
fitable peasants' farms the Chief Office of Land Organization and Agricul¬ 
ture has placed before the Duma a scheme for a law, entitled " Measures 
for Lessening the Subdi\dsion of the Lands of Small Farms formed with 
State Aid 

§ 6 . Land setixeb«ent on the i,ands of the peasants' land bank 

AND ON CROWN lANDS. 

Land settlement is generally far eaaer on lands acquired from the Peas¬ 
ants' Land Bank orthecrownthanon wacfo’fii land. In the case of the former 
it is not necessary, as in the work of unifyingstrips of land of differing values 
on nadtd land, to give when measuring and allotting any attention to the 
present and past interests of the villagers. Only considerations of a tech¬ 
nical kind have to be taken into accx»unt when the crown and bank land are 

(i) mgBt fauni*; which arose as a consequence of subdivision by inhmtance axe mduded. 
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allotted — as that of contriving such a favourable division of the houtor and 
otroub farms as will bring them nearest to a square form, and of providing 
a water supph’^ and rights of way. A valuation is undertaken in this case 
with a view to establ ishing only the selling price; and land settlement can 
therefore be brought to a more advanced stage of completeness. 

The enquiry covered, as has already been said, 4,832 farms on bank 
and crown lands, 2,566 of them being settlements on houtor and otroub 
land and 3,276 otroub farms of which the owners had remained on their 
nadiel lands. This property" was taken over from the peasants by the fol¬ 
lowing stages. 


Yeai of taldng land over 

1907-0S 

1909 

1 

1910 

1 

1911 1 

Total 

Number of farms 

1,090 

1.851 

1,460 

431 

4-832 

Percentage of their uhole number 

22.6 

38.3 

30.2 

8.9 

' 100 


Thus at the time of the enquirv" nearly 90 per cent. (22.6 + 38.3 + 
30.2) of all farms had enjoyed the new conditions for more than three years, 
and almost 60.6 (32.6 — 38.3) for four years and more. The farms alto¬ 
gether comprised 77.7 per cent, of arable land, 6.4 per cent, of meadowland 
and 15.9 per cent, of land otherwise employed. 

Holders to the number of 3,373, or 69.8 per cent, of the whole number, 
were allotted land held in one piece; 1,377 28.5 per cent, received land 

divided into two pieces, and 82 or i.7percent. land divided into three or more 
pieces (i). Thus in settling these properties it was not always found pos¬ 
sible to give all the peasants land held in one piece ; for the existing division 
of woods and meadows neces‘=iitated sometimes the allotment of a second 
or a third strip to a farux. In addition 37 per cent, of the peasant buyers 
received a common meadow which comprised 11.7 per cent, of the land 
bought. 

The average size of the bought pieces of land was 20 deciatines, their 
area varying from 8.3 deciatines in Bogoduchov province to 29.4 deciatines 
in Xikolajevsk. These farms are thus twice as large as those on nadiel 
land, a fact which must of course be carefully kept in mind if a comparison 
between the farms of the two classes be made. 

The area of the leaseholds of farmers was equivalent to 32.3 per cent, of 
their holdings of crown and bank lands, and therefore stood to these in much 
the same proportion as did the leaseholds of the other peasant holders to 
their nadiel land, the percentage in the latter case being 34.7 per cent. 
{29.6 per cent, before the land settlement). Even in a province so rich in 
land as Nikolajevsk, where the average holding attached to a homestead is 

(i) Tlic siU of the homestead was when stpaiated from the land of the settlement reckoned 
as a separate strip. 
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of 39.4 dedatines. there are leaseholds. The drctunstance cannot be 
ascribed to scardt}” of land but to the cause which has given rise to lease¬ 
holds on nadid lands, namely the endeavour of the peasants to enlarge 
thdr farms, to extend thdr property'. 


§ 7. ]? 1 NANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE PEASANTS UNDER THE LAND 

settlement. 


When the land was settled money was as.sured to the peasants, both 
for removing their farm buildings and for canynng out the simple improve¬ 
ments prescribed, in the form either of a loan or a gift. The amounts 
of the sums thus expended on the farms on nadiel land and on bank and 
State domains \vithin each province are shown in the following table: 


Financial Support given to the Popidation when the Land was Settled. 


a) On Nadiel 1>nd. 


Total for all prov. 


No. of farmers moving their homesteads. 

They received from Credit of the Laad Settlement; 

_ ^ No. 

# Amount in roubles (i) ... 


Gifts. 


^ No.. 

f Amount in roubles 


No. of farmers not moving their homesteads. 

They recmved from the Credit of the Land Settlement: 

< No. 

i Amount in roubles. 


Gifts. I 


No. 

Amount in roubles 


3,781 

1,522 

165,944 

140 

8,177 

11,154 

908 

81,022 

162 

5,861 


b) On Lands of tee Bane and State Domains. 

To those moving their homesteads the Land Settlement Credit paid: 


Loans. 1,805 

Gifts. 149 

To those not moving their homesteads the Land Settlement Credit 

paid: 

Loans. 94 

Gifts. 3 

Total of: 

Loans in roubles.231,288 

Gifts in roubles. 9,^7 


(1) I rouble of 100 kopecks = about zs. i "^d. at par. 
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As this table shows, the peasants who had bought lands from the Peas¬ 
ants' Laud Bank or the administration of the State domains were more 
generously supported with money than those on the na^iel land; but on 
the other hand the former were obliged when they took over their lots to 
pay in advance out of thdr own means lo per cent, of the purchase price, 
and 15 per cent, of them were in consequence left destitute of possess¬ 
ions and therefore much in need of help. On the whole financial support 
was extended to a relatively small number of the peasants and the number 
of gifts made was too trifling. The average sum of money recaved was 105 
roubles a homestead, against which must be set the average cost of moving 
a homestead, setting up buildings and caiiydng out improvements, namely 
238 roubles a homestead. Thus the giving of financial support was in no 
sense a philanthropic enterprise and could not act as a bait to the peasants 
to fall in with the reforms of the Land Readjustment Commission. 


§ 8 . The economic position op the new peasants’ holdings 

IN SEVERALTY. 


In order to understand the economic position of the new farms held 
in severalty the investigators of these made a great point of establishing, 
by searching questions and tests, the value of the improvements made by 
the peasants on their holdings after the settlement, and that of their build¬ 
ings, their cattle and all their possessions. A comparison thus became 
possible between the position of the farms before and after the settlement. 
It has appeared in general that in the farms situated on lands of the Land 
Bank and the State domains the value of improvements, buildings and Uve 
and other stock is, in comparison with that existing before the land settle¬ 
ment — that is before the pieces of land were bought — distinctly higher than 
it is in the case of the farms in severalty on land. This is not surpris¬ 
ing since we know that the farms of the first category are twice as large 
as those of the second (§ 6), and are moreover of earlier origin and held on a 
peculiar basis. A comparison of the economic positions of the two kinds of 
farms is possible ovly under reservation, and should be made not as between 
farms but as between areas. 

a) Improvements and Buildings, 

With the remodelling of farms an^ tenures and the settlement of the 
land, what may be called the psychological relation of the peasant to 
his holding alters. The awakened sense of ownership gives rise to the wish 
to employ the land economically and make the smallest plot as productive 
as possible. Marshes are drained, stony soil is rendered tillable, land over¬ 
grown with bushes is deaied. Althou^ when the enquiry was rfiade most 
of the farms had enjoyed the new conditions only for from three to four years, 
more than a third of the farmers in severalty of nadiei land, 75 per cent. 
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of them being hmtor farmers, had made most important improvements The 
value of these was placed at 288,057 roubles, an average of 47 roubles 
33 kopecks a farm, the average in Ae different districts varying from ii 
roubles 74 kopecks (Krementschug) to 140 roubles 70 kopecks (Xikolajevds:). 
The average area on which improvements have been made by koufor farmers 
is larger by 441 per cent, than that which otroiib farmers have improved. 

On the lands of the bank and the State domains expenditure on improve¬ 
ments after the purchase of the land was ten times greater than it had been 
in the case of the earlier holders. The average expenditure on improvements 
on a farm, as well as the number of farmers undertaking improvements, 
were on these properties larger than the corresponding averages for nadid 
lands 

As regards buildings, not only the number of dwellings but also that of 
stables, byres and bams has grown, and this, as the report adds, points 
to the conclusion that the number of Aoirfor farms grew even after the settle¬ 
ment, because the oiroub farmers removed their farm building from the vil¬ 
lage area to their newty settled lots The number of farmers having no 
farm buildings has been almost halved it has sunk from 404 to 210 The 
value of the buildings rose on the inx^estigated farms on nadiel land from 
7,398,449 roubles to 9,224,963 roubles, that is by 1,826,514 roubles or 24.6 
per cent.; on the farms on lands of the Peasants' I/ond Bank and the State 
domains — according to the estimate of the possessors themselves — from 
2,136,159 roubles to 3,098,866 roubles, that is by 962,707 roubles or 45 i per 
cent. 


b) Live and Other Stock. 

Before the settlement the land was so split up that the employment of 
modem agricultural machinery was not only economically unprofitable but 
also technically impossible This condition altered rapidly after the strips 
of land had been united, and the change from the three-field system to that 
of intensive agriculture accomplished. The prinntive implements — the 
plough-hatchets, the wooden harrows — have been superseded, new ma¬ 
chines have been bought to an important extent, such as sowing, mowing, 
winnowing and threshing machines. This is espedally the case in houtor 
farms, on some of which the value of all the stoci other than live stock is 
double what it was origiually The employment of agricultural machines 
has been extended by the depots of zemstvos and the government as well as 
by private owners. The cora-winnowing and sorting machines have espe¬ 
cially'' increased in number in the north and north west provinces, the sowing, 
mowing and hay-harvesting machines in those of the south and southeast. 
The total value of the stock other than live stock rose in the 17,567 farms on 
nadtel land from 836,642 roubles to 1,174,327 roubles, that is by 40-4 per 
cent., in the farms on lands of the batik and the State domains it rose from 
382,584 roubles to 779,558 roubles, that is it was nearly doubled. 

The live stcxk increased absolutdy onallthe farms mvestigated,ifthey 
he taken together, but not in the same measure as the other stock. As regards 
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live Stock the proportionate increase or decrease differs veiy much in the 
two classes of farms; on the lands of the Peasants' Land Bank and the State 
domains, where the newly bought land had to be cultivated, the number of 
animals increased throughout on every farm; but in the farms on nadiel 
land, especially in the first years, the average number for each farm was slight¬ 
ly diminished. Hie number of the horses was reduced from 24,507 to 23,589, 
that is by 3.7 per cent; that of the cows from 21,845 to 21,607, that is by 
i.i per cent.; and the number of the sheep from 46,720 to 30,384, that is 
by 35 cent. 

The diminution of live stock is to be ascribed to the fact that when re¬ 
movals took place, more or less spontaneou^y, to the sdf-contained farms 
hdd in severalty, the earlier common meadows were in most cases done 
away with, and the stall-feeding of live stock is as yet not practised to a 
compensatory extent. The state of affairs is to be regarded however as 
only transitory; for as soon as all the dements existing in a farm have been 
adjusted to the new factors affecting them, an increase in the number of 
live stock occurs. This is noticeably so in the case of sheep, as to which 
to accept the statement that in the new conditions of peasant farming their 
number dwindles would be unjustifiable or at least premature. The inves¬ 
tigations made at the Pultava experimental station have discovered, in 
this connection, that sheep herded on meadows and fed in stalls are almost 
equally profitable, and that the reduction in the number of sheep is transi¬ 
tory. At the banning of the land settlement, when farms were being 
reorganized, the keeping of sheep diminished owing to the lack of meadows; 
but as the farm adjusted itself to the new conditions sheep, pasturing near 
the homestead and fed at night with some summer grass and grass of the 
steppes, appeared again (i). 

As regards cattle generally the decrease in their number is throughout 
very small, especially if a calculatilbn be based on a given area of land in¬ 
stead of a single farm. It is then discovered than on every 100 deciatines 
of all the land, whether newly settled or not, the following average number 
of live stodc is found. 


Horses 

Cows 

stock 

PigES 

In farms on mdiel land.11.7 

» bank » & State domains 11.3 

10.7 

7.6 

7.1 

57 

13-1 

6.9 


It appears thus that, when the calculation is made for a given aiea, the 
nadid farms, although generally only half as large as those on bank lands 
and State domains, are more richly provided with live stock. This relation 
between the two classes of farms is particularly dear when the amount of 
live stock hdd on iarms of the two categories in single provinces is compared, 
as in the following tables. 


(i) Review of Agtartan Assistance given tn the Districts of the Ijind Orgamsatton m the Govern- 
ment of Pukava in 1914. PuMshed by the Oovemmenl Zemstvos Pultav^a, 1915. p. 45. 
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Farms on NaiieL Land. 


Provinces 


A\erage 

1 area of 
in-vestigated 
farms 

in dedatines 

Branght 

horses 

On roodeoatmes 

Cows Young Stock 

Pigs 

1. Nikolajevsk . . 


• 1 48.3 

6.1 

3.5 

2-3 

2.5 

2. Krasaoofisnsk . . 


- . 23.2 

II.8 

9.3 

6.5 

4-7 

3. Berdjansk. . . . 


- 1 16.5 

15-4 

7-4 

4.8 

5.6 

4. Ostrov. 


• 1 14-7 

8.8 

21.8 

8.0 

11.7 

5. Rschev . . . 


13.8 

12.2 

14.1 

6.3 

7.8 

6. Trokki .... 


II 7 

13.7 

18.3 

I 3 -I 

37.2 

7. ^tsdievka . . 

. . . 

II.3 

13-9 

12.7 

6.6 

10.7 

8. Mologa. 

. . . 

. . ' 10.7 * 

8.8 

12.9 

6.8 

4-3 

9. Ora. 


8.4 

il.i 

11.3 

8.5 

9.3 

10. Bogoduchov. . . 

. . . 

..1 7 .S 

14.2 _ 

11.2 

9.9 

18.9 

II. Krementschag . 

• 

. ■ 1 5-9 

00 

H 

12.6 

12.7 

18.4 

Average . 

13.8 

II.7 

10.7 

7-1 

13.1 


Farms on Lands of the Agrarian Bank 

and State 

Domains. 


I. Nikolajevsk. 

38.2 

11.7 

5-2 

4.1 

4.2 

2. Ejasnoufimsk.| 

31.1 

8.2 

6.6 , 

,4.6 

3.4 

3. Ostrov. 

22.4 

6-7 ^ 

15-5 

7.4 

8.9 

4. Berdjansk.| 

21.7 , 

12.0 

5-8 « 

3-3 

7-4 

5. Mologa. 

20.0 

6.7 

13.7 

6.7 

8.4 

6. OiQ. 

15.7 1 

12.8 { 

8.9 

6.6 

10 2 

7. Jepifany. 

15-3 

14.2 ^ 

7-7 1 

6-5 

8.6 

b. Kremeniscliug. 

12.3 1 

10.7 j 

9.7 ' 

10.4 

M-4 

9. Bogodndbov. 

11.3 

19-5 1 

10.8 

9-4 

16.6 

Average . . . 

1 21.9 1 

II-3 , 

7.6 

5-7 

6.9 


If these two tables be compared it appears that the average number of 
cattle kept per lOo dedatines is in most produces rather higher on nadiel 
farms then on those on bank and crown lands.- In four provinces — Mologa, 
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Ostrov, Rschev and Trokki — the number of cows per lOO dedatines is 
higher in both classes of farms than that of horses, a circumstance closely 
connected with the whole method of farming in these provinces, namely 
with the improved field system, espedally with a view to live stock and dairy 
farming, and with the more extensive cultivation of grass for fodder. In 
the other provinces however com growing prevails and this naturally causes 
draught animals to have most importance among the Eve stock. For the 
rest, in every' province in which owing to bad harvests or general causes 
there has been a reduction of live-stock, such reduction is relativdy least 
noticeable in the newly formed farms hdd in severalty, whidi circumstance 
is a dear sign of the staying power of these and thdr fitness to bear burdens. 


§ 9. Agricultural assistance ani> the extension or co-operation. 


Agricultural assistance was afforded to the newly formed farms in the 
provinces of Ostrov, Sitschevka, Mologa, Orel, Berdjansk and Krementschug 
by the zemstvos; in the provinces of Trokki, Rschev, Jepifany, Bogoduchov 
and Krasnoufimsk b}’’ the government; and in that of NikolAjevds: by the 
zemstvo and the government. At first the hdp given took such forms as 
demonstrations, adapted to needs; and instraction given to the peasants 
by means of the organization of modd farms and experimental cultures; 
the foundation of stations for cleaning seeds, warehouses for machines and 
stud farms; the holding of lectures and courses, and the arrangement of 
cattle shows. It was sought to provide the peasants with the knowledge 
necessary^ to farming. Later, as the staff of agriculturists increased, it 
became possible to undertake individual instmction, to know the pecuEar- 
ities of every* single farm and direct it to that path by which it could secure 
tedmical advantages and be economically profitable. Out of the system of 
pro\dncial agricultural assistance arose the so caEed Zemer agricultural 
organization, which very* much narrows the acti\ 4 ties of the province and 
therefore gives more attention to single farms. If hitherto com growing 
had dominated among forms of agriculture and had been the general ob¬ 
ject of farming, so that the prosperity’' of peasant farmers depended on a sin¬ 
gle factor, it was the task of the organization of the local experts to introduce 
other forms of agriculture, so that the peasants* income might depend upon 
several factors, and when one of these failed they* might derive compen¬ 
sation from another. 

The tyT)e and the amount of expert help afforded in the twelve districts 
investigated appears from the following table ; 
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As the table shows, the organization of the local agricultural experts 
was of much later origin than the settlement of the self-contained peasants’ 
farms. This organization extends its support not only to the newly formed 
farms but also to all farms within its circle of activity, and its help thus 
reaches the whole rural population. For this reason the whole number of 
newly formed farms which at the time of the enquiry had had support from 
the agricultural experts, in the form of advice or more practically, was not 
large, as appears from the foUowing table: 


• The Absolute ani Relative Number of the Newly Formed Farms 
on which the Local Agricultural Experts gave Instruction. 


Name of Piovinoe 

Total Number 

of 1 

Investigated Farms | 
except those 
as to fdiich facts ' 
were incomplete | 

Number 
of these Farms 
as to which 
the 

Experts advised 

Percentage 
of whole 

Number of Farms 

I. Berdjansk ... . 


1 

1.691 

225 

13.3 

2. Bogoduchov.. 

1 

3,658 1 

639 

17.5 

3. Jepifany.. 


1,509 

971 

64.3 

4, Erasnoutiinsk . ... 


1.314 ' 

618 

47*0 

5. Ktementschng . 


2,137 I 

974 

45.6 

6. Mologa . 


337 ' 

228 

67.7 

7. Nikdlajevsk . 


1.891 1 

426 , 

. 22.5 

8 . Ora. ... .... 

1 

1,095 ; 

638 

58.3 

9. Ostiov. . 


1,335 1 

400 

30.0 

10. Rschev . . 


658 

311 

47.3 

11. Sitschevka. . . . 


1,373 

248 

18.1 

12. Ttokki . 


2,769 1 

1,137 

41.1 

Total . . 


19,767 1 

6.815 

34.5 


Thus onlj' 34.5 per cent, of the newly formed farms have been able 
to draw profit from the organization of local experts; all the others were 
directed to the common measures undertaken in the interest of all the 
rural population — the model farms, the experimental cultures and the 
others. The organization has been univer^y valuable to the rural 
districts, and has much promoted co-operation, in the form of agricultural 
co-operative societies, dairy co-operative credit societies, consumers’ 
unions and so forth. The number of peasant fanners adhering to co¬ 
operative unions rose very notably after the land settlement, especially in 
the case of agricultural societies, for the members of these who were houtor 
and otrouh farmers was almost multiplied by five. 
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The following table shows the devdopment of these relations before 
and at the time of the enqtiiry, and on nadtd lands and lands of the bank 
and the domains. 


Number of 

Faimer M^bets 
of^Co-qpetative Umons 

Date 

of 

fact (x) 

OnNadid 

Land 

On Lax»& 
of the Bank and 
State Domains 

All Co-o]|ferative Unions. 


2.677 

6.291 

561 

3,665 

Co-operative Credit Unions. 

•■■1 i 

2,520 

6.023 

540 

2,610 

Agricultural Societies. 

{ a 
• ' • ( b 

95 

464 

29 

133 

Other Co-operative Unions. 

t a 
' • • 1 b 

159 

349 

23 

108 


§ 10 Agriculture in the newly formed peasants’ farms 


The agrarian reform has freed peasant fanning from the fetters of the 
obstschina of the common land. The Flurzavang and its consequences 
— simultaneous preparation of the soil, sowing, harvesting and other 
operations on the part of all holders — no longer limit peasant fanning, 
which has come to develop more fredy and to use fully all the available 
land and labour. This process of adjusting the newly settled peasants' 
farms to natural and agricultural factors is now in full swing but has of 
course not yet come to an end in its most important respects. Yet alreadj' 
at the time of the enquiry the following general condusions could be made 
as to agriculture. 

The three-fidd system, formerly universally prevalent, no longer dom¬ 
inates agriculture but b^^ns to give place to other and more perfect sys¬ 
tems. In the north western district the change is in the direction of a 
production of the raw materials of manufacture, flax bdng the most import¬ 
ant crop and one which can be well marketed. Rschev is an example 
of a district in which the three-fidd is being exchanged for a six-fidd system, 
the following being the order of succession (i) fallow land is manured; 


<i) ii = betore the enquiry 6 = at the time ol the enquirv 
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(2) rye crop followed by sowing of dover; {3) dover of the first year; (4) clover 
of the second 3^ear; (5) flax, and (6) oats. If the market for flax be good, flax 
also forms the sixth crop. This system reduces by half the extent of land 
which lies fallow under the three-fidd system, and moreover two divisions 
are planted with fodder grasses (dover) which, as is wdl known, enrich 
the soil with nitrogen. In other districts — as in Krasnoufimsk, Ord and to 
some extent in J epif any — the improvement of agriculture is directed prind- 
pally towards growing fodder grasses. A whole series of transitory systems, 
intervening between three-field and more-fidd farming, is to be met with 
everywhere. As yet they have not cr^^stallized but they have broken 
away from the rigidity of three-fidd farming. 

In the southern districts, remarkable for black earth, wheat grow¬ 
ing outwdghs aU other forms of agriculture. The fertility of the soil makes 
manuring almost superfluous. The improvement in agriculture has here 
espedally affected the technique of farming: fidds are ploughed more often, 
stubble is turned, sowing is done by machinery, fallow land, whether black 
earth, virgin or previously cultivated soil, is brought under cultivation, and 
so forth. This leads too to retention of humidity in the soil, a matter which 
in the south is very important. New crops are also planted, as vetch, do¬ 
ver, lucerne grass. The three-fidd system thus loses ground of necessity. 
In the district of Bogoduchov, for example, under the influence of the modd 
fidds, the following four-fidd system has been introduced: (i) virgin, dean 
and manured fallow land sown with vetch as situation allows ; {2) winter 
rye dowly replaced by winter wheat; (3) millet, buck-wheat, potatoes, beet¬ 
root or beans, that is plants requiring a medium amount of labour; (4) 
summer barley. The crops on the third of these divisions —the hoed crops 
— take up on an average 12 per cent, of the whole cultivated area, on Aom- 
tor farms iS per cent. 

On farms on nadiel land the transition to better agricultural systems 
is on the whole more marked than on those on lands of the Peasants* 
Agrarian Bank and the crown. That the better methods of distributing 
crops and employing the soil have already had good results, and that the 
yidd of the newh" settled peasants* farms has largdy increased, appear 
from the following table, in which comparisons are made in the case of 
crops of six kinds for the years IQ13 and 1913. 
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Tite Yields in the Chief Grain Crops and Potatoes, 


Rye 


Nadid famis. 

Bank lands. 

Lands of village communities. . . 
Lands of estate holders. 


Winter Wheat. 


Nadid farms. 

Bank lands.. 

Lands of \Tllage communities. . . 
Lands of estate holders ... 


Summer Wheat . 


Nadid farms. 

Bank lands. 

Lands of village communities. . . 
Land of estate holders . ... 


Oats 


/ Nadiel farms . 

J Bank lands , , . . 

\ Lands of village communities. . . 
f Lands of estate holders .... 


Bailey 


Potatoes - . . . 


/ Nadid farms. 

\ Bank lands. 

j Lands of village communities. . . 
\ Lands of estate holders .... 


Nadid farms. 

Bank lands. 

Lands of village communities. . . 
Lands of estate holders . . 


A\erage jield 
of deciatme 
in puds (i) 


19x2 

1913 

540 

54 4 

65.5 

63-6 

50.1 

51-2 

589 

636 

544 

83.6 

452 

73-0 

62.6 

63-3 

65.9 

78-9 

498 

55-6 

57-6 

61.8 

410 

51.0 

416 

47.6 

68,1 

72.8 

77.6 

75-6 

55-9 

59-9 

60.1 

69-3 

65-9 

66.1 

67-5 

73-4 

33-7 

60.4 

59-0 

68.1 

623.4 

570.1 

551-4 

440.9 

451.8 

421.0 

451-8 

570.6 


That the average 5ield of the lands of the Land Bank and the crown 
is somewhat higher than that of the nadiel lands is to be explained by the 
fact that most of the investigated farms on lands of the former category lie 
in the bladk earth area, and are moreover of earlier foundation, while Iheir 
soil has been less exhausted by tillage and farming than that of those on 
nadiel land. In general the differences in yidd are not very important, 
for in the course of so short a period as three or four years the yieding capa¬ 
city of the son on the newly settled peasant farms could not be fundamen¬ 
tally altered. It is however a great gain if it can be established that within 
this short period the yidding capacity of the self-contained farms hdd in 
severalty has surpassed that of the land still hdd by the peasants in 
common. 


(z) z pud = 40 lbs 
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CONCI^TSIOX. 

The condusions as to which the enqtdry into the unified peasants’ 
farms has led are chiefly the following : 

(1) More than three quarters of the investigated farms onnadiel land 
received their parcels of land (the site of the homestead being left out of 
account) in a single self-contained piece after the land settlement. On the 
other hand before the settlement more than three quarters of the farms had 
their land distributed in at least six strips, and generally in thirty, forty, 
or even a hundred. 

(2) Half the peasant farmers have been allotted nadid lands distant 
by hardh’ a verst from their homesteads. But before the land settle¬ 
ment three quarters of them held land more than a verst distant from their 
homesteads, and a third of them land five versts or more thence distant. 

(3) The land settlement was most advantageous to the average peas¬ 
ants' farms, those to which small or medium-sized holdings attached. The 
extent of land provided for the newly settled nadiel farms was approxim¬ 
ately equal to that locally normal, except in two districts where it was more 
extensive and in three where it was noticeably less so. In general otrouh 
farmers are somewhat better provided with land than hotdor farmers. 

(4) Of the 7.7 per cent, of the farmers who had given up their farms 
on the newly settled land, 5.1 jier cent, were those who, instead of the land 
thej" sold, had acquired a larger piece from the Peasants' I^and Bank, the 
crown or private owners; others had emigrated to Siberia, and others had 
made the chief part of their income as employees or traders. Only 2.3 
per cent, sold the land allotted to them without having, at the time of the 
enquiry, bought other land or provided for themsdves by some trade. 

{5) Of the newh’ settled farms 2.2 per cent, were subdivided among 
members of families, as the result of inheritance, after the settlement. 

(6) More than 40 per cent, of the peasants have carried out on their 
lands improvements of which the average value is 53 roubles a farm (about 
47 roubles on farms on ^ladiel lauds and some 70 roubles on those on bank 
lands). 

(7) After the land settlement the total value of the buildings and the 
possessions on the newly formed peasants’ farms rose by 27.7 per cent. 

(8) About a fourth of the farmers were helped by the crown after 
the settlement with money. Of them 2.j per cent, had the money granted 
to them without obligation to repay it. The average amount of the grant 
was 105 roubles a farm, or 4.J per cent, of the average cost of removing build¬ 
ings to new sites and carrying out improvements. 

(9) The number of the peasants who became members of co-operative 
unions was, after the settlement, more than doubled among the otrouh farm¬ 
ers and quadrupled among the Jioutor farmers. 

(10) The number of farms on which fodder was grown and a success¬ 
ion of crops maintained over several years was quadrupled after the land 
settlement. 
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(ii) The harvest ^’ield in IQ12 and 1913 was in the overwhelming 
majority of cases higher on the newl^^ settled farms than on those still 
in common ownership, and still burdened with the system by which a hold¬ 
ing was made up of scattered parcels. Vot infrequently it was higher on 
the newly settled farms than on the estates of private owners. 

We repeat that when these results axe considered it should alwa3rs 
be borne in mind that the newly formed peasants' self-contained farms, 
enjoying conditions created by the land settlement, had at the time of the 
enquiry existed only for three or four j-ears. Their reorganization, the re¬ 
modelling of all fanning on them, had only just begun; and it had been ne¬ 
cessary for the famiers to spend much time, labour and money in order to 
make them fit for agricultural operations as quiddy as possible. ^ regards 
production the first years were of course the least fruitful: they were the least 
favourable period in the existence of the farms. And although agronomic 
enterprise on the part of both the government and the zemstvos helped the 
peasants in their farming, both with advice and more practically, the peasants 
nevertheless, since help of this kind became available comparatively late, 
d<^pended most on themselves and on their own experience and initiative. 
Final conclusions could not therefore be made as to the position of the farms; 
the enquiry could only indicate their possible developments and establish 
their tendencies. For these ends the available material was sufficiently 
enlightening. It showed that almost all the investigated farms have hapjiily 
survived the critical period of reorganization and that their economic posi¬ 
tion points distinctly to improved and more profitable farming. An unen¬ 
cumbered title to the land, the emandpation of labour from all local and 
communal burdens, the concentration of all force and all knowledge on 
the better employment of a holding granted for eternity ", the conscious¬ 
ness that trouble spent on the soil will not be lost — all this has had a mar¬ 
vellous influence on the whole course of farming as wdl as on the holders' 
daily lives. Among individual peasants fixed and strengthening habits 
of temperance are to be observed, habits which were introduced on that 
memorable day on which by the Tsar's will they were prodaimed as com¬ 
pulsory- for the whole nation. 



URUGUAY. 


THE REFORil OF THE LAND TAX FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF AGRICULTURE AND BREEDING. 


SOURCES: 

X/BY DECO’^TRIBCCIOVINMOBILIARPARA IX)S DEPARTAMKVTOS DET LITORALBINTERIOR (LdW OS 
to ihu Contribution ot Rial Est'ttc in tht Dtpattmenis oj the Cjast and the Intcrioi) Diaiio 
Oficial, No 3018, ib Japtiaij 1916 

REC\RG0 EV L' COXTRIBUCI6n INMOBnLXRIA A LOS PJkOPlETARIOS NO DOMICILI4DOS EN EL 
PAib {Lfu. tht, Contt^huUon ot Rta^ Istati tor Prohrutors not dohvctlcd tezfXrin 

t}t, Cuuntf ) Biano Oficial, N® 302t», 31 January 1910 
Becreto regl\mextario de la ley qcb ANibCEDE (Deciee gtving a tuhng as to the Pn- 
ctding Law) BUrio Oficial, No ^029, 31 Januaiy 1916, 

Boletxn dpi Mini^tprio di Hacienda ^ T) ilUttn 01 iht Mtnt\Ui of Cm via » 2nd year, No& 10, 
II and 12, 20 October, so November and 20 December 1015 , 3rd year. Nos i, 2 and 3, 
20 January, 20 Fehroaiy and 20 Maidh zqi6 


A certain number of l^slative measures bearing on j&nance have 
recently been promulgated by the government of the eastern republic of 
Uruguay. They are of interest, some of them directly and some indirectly, 
to rural landed property and agriculture; and therefore they deserve detailed 
examination in this Review, the more so because they have given rise to 
long discussions in the general press and tedinical publications and in 
Parliament. Moreover they tend, while they give a national basis to the 
land tax, to develop the value of rural landed property, for they devote 
a part of the new revenue arising from them to the making and the multi¬ 
plication of routes of communication in the interior of the country. 

They should be regarded therefore not only as important modifica¬ 
tions of the national fiscal arrangements, but also as an attempt to distrib¬ 
ute more equitably the tax which burdens landed property, while aim¬ 
ing at creating new revenues which will favour the appreciation of lands 
and proportionately increase the agriculturist s sources of profits. 

The measures whidi we will analyse individuallj^ are: (i) the law of 
14 January 1916 as to the contribution to the revenue of real estate in the 
departments of the coast and the interior; {2) the law of the same date which 
increases the cemtribution of real estate andfalls on landowners who are not 
domiciled within the ermntty; and {3) thedecree of 27 January which regu- 
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latfcS the public enforcement of the previous laws The two latter meas¬ 
ures complete the regime instituted by the first. 

In view of the importance of the breeding of live stock, and of indus¬ 
tries thence derivative, to Uruguayan economy, we will devote a para¬ 
graph of this short study to the reaction of the new financial arrangementb 
on this form of activity, and will therefore briefly examine the present state 
of breeding in relation to fiscal burdens. 


§ I. The new ew as to the contribution of reae estate. 
a'; I*® Chiet Protnsions. 

Article i of the law of 14 January 1916 institutes an annual tax on 
privately owned regil estate, whatever be the form of ownership, w-hich is 
situated in any territori’’ of the republic except the department of Monte¬ 
video. This tax is one of 4 per thousand on the value of rural lands, apart 
from that of any improvements which they may have received, if their 
estimated value do not exceed 2500 pesos (i) and if they constitute the 
onty rural property of their owner. On lands of wrhich the estimated 
value exceeds 2500 pesos the tax is of 4% per thousand (2). Within urban 
and suburban districts it is of 6 y2 per thousand, on the combined valued 
of land and improvements. 

According to article 3 owners of fidds within rural districts, of which 
the area does not exceed 50 hectares (3) and of which at least 60 per cent. 
is under cultivation or has been reforested, will be taxed on only half the 
taxable value of these lands as determined hy the valuation. "W^en their 
total extent exceeds 50 hectares, only that portion of them which is 
destined for agriculture or forestation will benefit by this preference. 

Of the revenue 3ddded by the tax of 6 ^2 thousand on urban and 
suburban property i per thousand will accrue to the economic admi¬ 
nistrative commissions of each department and 5 per thousand to the 
general revenue of the country. The product of the 4 ^ > per thousand 
tax on rural property" will be dhided as follows: (a) i per thousand to 
the economic administrative commissions of each department; (b) per 
thousand to the permanent fund for routes of communication; and 
(c) 3 per thousand to the general revenue of the State. 

Article 6 establishes that for the two financial years 1915-1916 and 
1916-917 the tax on rural real estate will be fixed by the general directing body 
of land valuation and according to the estimate value determined by the 
new census of nual landed property, less 20 per cent " The general direc- 


(1) I peto ^ about 4s 3*1 at pai. 

(2) Thi<s pretermtial treatment ot small propertj wab not pro\ ided b\ the original scheme, 
which fixed the land tax at 5 pei thousand without making distirclions 

(3) I hectaic = 3.47 acreb 
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tors ot valuation run< the text of this article, “ will take into account 
am* ns; other things, in fixing the value of rural property, the market price 
of the lands and the income the^’ probably ^ddd, the latter being taken to 
represent at least i per cent, of the estimated value". Article 23, which 
iefer< to ap|>eal*?, recognize., a right in every proprietor, who believes him¬ 
self to be wronged hy the quota of the tax incident on his real estate, to 
demand a new valuation from the c*impetent authoiitj’. If he do not ac¬ 
cept this second valuation the dispute will be brought before a commission 
of experts who will comprise, as well as members of the local municipal 
administration and the administrations of finance and the cadaster, four 
lantlowners domiciled in the district and chosen by the executive authority 
from a list of the principal tax pa^-ers. The latter will be drawn up by the 
departmental financial authority’. This commission will, in examining the 
values estimated ly the census, take into account the selling price of neigh¬ 
bouring rural properties resembling thase under consideiation. making 
de*luctions for improvements, and also the rent of the real estate in question 
and of others in the district. Wliere such rent exists the value as estimated 
«^hall be considered as a capital bearing interest at a rate between 3 and 4 
per cent.; that is to say that if a property, or adjacent lands of approxim¬ 
ately the <ame quality, be let at a rent of S 1.30 the hectare the estimated 
value cannot exceed ^ 50 nor be less than 8 37.30. 

The parties concerned, that is to say the departmental agent of the 
administration of finance and the landowner, can appeal against these 
decsions of the local commission of experts to the central commission of 
exj'erts constituted at Montevideo and comprising the general director of 
direct taxation, the president of the rural association of Uruguay, and a 
rural landowmer of the department whence the appeal arises who will be 
nominated by the executive power. The decision of the central commission 
will be final. 

Properties of w'hich the value does not exceed 100 pesos are, among 
other real estate, exempted from pajTnent of the tax, as are properties be¬ 
longing to rural societies and permanently assigned to agricultural exhibi¬ 
tions and competitions, and 50 per cent of reforestation areas depending 
on agriailtural and breeding establishments. 

We le,ave on one side all the provisions as to urban and suburban real 
estate, to examine which would be outside the scope of this article. 

The law will be iu force, in the form which has been indicated, for two 
years. 


b) The Basis of the Lau and the Census ot Property. 

As can be seem from the brief summary which we have given of the 
law's chief provisions, it is inspired by a principle which is already applied 
in other countries. 

The Uruguayan Minister of Finances recalled, in the explanatory 
note which he addressed on 26 Noveniber to the president of the financial 
coiEmasoaon of the Qiaxabex dL Eepresentatives, for the better definition of 
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the scheme then being studied, that he aimed at superseding the old method 
of taxing land according to rented value by that already' applied in Great 
Biitain and Germany for the benefit of the State, and in Australia for the 
benefit of the municipalities, the method namely which was based on capi¬ 
tal or market values. 

The S3’stem hitherto in force in Uruguay' was that of taxation dis¬ 
tricts. But the minister in this note obser\’'ed that “ the rudimentar\" and 
arbitrary regulation hy districts could exist only while there were no other 
means of arriving at a trul^- equal distribution of the tax ; the method of 
taxing b3" districts interpreted in truth a principle in direct contradiction 
to the modem tendency of taxation, of which the incidence should be pro¬ 
portionate to the capacity to pay To support liis thesis the mini«=ter gave 
the following example. If in the same district there were fields worth 
respectively S loo, 120, .S 150, 8 200 and 8 250 the hectaie, their a\ erage 

value would be S164 on which taxable value the 6 

be imposed. But thus, in relation to the tme value of his property, 
each proprietor would pay at an inverse ratio to his capacity to pa> : 
the owners of the first field 10.66 per thousand, the owner of the second 
8.80, the owner of the third 7.10, Idie owner of the fourth 5.33, and the 
owner of the fifth 4.30 

To reach the present law a new census of rural property was first 
necessaiy^, until there should exist a S3'stematicall3' drawn-up cadaster, the 
preparation of whidi would take long. The new census has beecn completed 
with remarkable celerity" in quite recent yearb. 

Those in charge of the valuation took into account, in determining 
the value of estates, data in the registry of sales, and in most cases they 
were able to obtain plans of the real estates and their dimensions from sur- 
vej'ors emploA^ed by private persons. Thus it was possible to prepare a 
sufficiently true and exact classification of rural properties. 

The necessary basis therefore existed for apphmg to rural real estate 
the method of taxation alread}’^ in force in the case of urban real estate, 
namely the method accordant with their precise and mdi\idual values; 
and the figures of the new census, which allow lands to be burdened accord¬ 
ing to the effective capital they represent, support the whole edifice of the 
reform we are considering. 

In adopting the capital value of landed property’ as the basis of the 
tax, the government of Uruguay took into account conditions which are 
peculiar to aH new countries in the full period of their growth, when their 
natiural resources are still far from being developed or yielding their niaxi- 
muni return. The value of Uruguayan land may have fallen slightly' 
in 1914-1915, owing to the extensive reaction from events in Europe, but it 
remains a value of which the increase is certain in normal times, and which 
at present has in no way reached the highest point possible to it. 

The following table shows the progress in the value of “the lands of 
the republic during the last ten years: 
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Tabee I. — Incrjise in the Value of Landed Property. 


Yea' 


Value of I^ded 
Property 


iro 4 -iM 03 
xu05-Im0*» 
IMOb-IQOJ 
igi7-iQ0b 
lOob-iQog 
ig wi-roiu 
1^13-1014 


§ ig 5 » 7 o^» 77 o 
391,413,540 
471,771,905 
552,130,270 
632,488,635 
712,847,000 
1,009,270,300 
855.416,400 


It IS e\'ident that in face of auch an increase in the value of property 
it would be ioolifch to fix the tax according to the returns received by a 
landowner who does not cultivate his fields himself, but who lets them in 
order that they may be made productive. 

o The Pyo3iici ot tiu Tax and Hi, ipplicatinn. 

The agrarian ptdicy of the government of Uruguay aims steadily at 
the develoj nient of agriculture and breeding, the countn;'s chief resources. 
We will not examine in detail the many measures which are proof of this 
constant preoccupation, but will mereh^ note in passing that it devotes one 
million pe^os a year to guaranteeing the railw'ays which are of interest 
to rural districts, and has devoted about a million more to rural roads and 
bridges, and that it spends considerable sums annually on the sanitary 
inspection of animals, agricultural defence and such objects. In fact all 
forms of agiicultiiral activity are encouraged and scientifically developed 
in the public interest of the country. 

This policy is from the strictly fiscal point of \iew the onl^^ logical one, 
as is clear when the receipts of the treasury" from rural property and 
urban property-, respectively, are considered. The purely conventional 
taxable %’alue of rural property, which was respected xmder the system of 
districts, was 8370,503,443 and this atb } 2 thousand yielded 83,408,857, 

as against 8406,353 which was the effective value of urban and suburban 
property and } 4 dded a tax of $ 321,143. But the new census makes the 
difference mu^ more considerable for it raises the taxable value (that is 
the amount of the capital value less 20 per cent.) of rural property to 
S 722,000,000, w’hich sum gi\es, when it is rendered liable to the 4 
per thousand tax, an annual >ield of S 3,204,000, that is ten times the 
stun furnished by urban property which subsists unchanged. 

The importance to the government of a progressive increase in the capital 
formed by rural property is thus seen, and the feet that per thousand out 
of the 4 thousand tax will be paid into a special fund for roads and 
ccumnuxdcations will not fail to contribute to this importance. The ne- 
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cessity of making new and improving old roads cannot be questioned, for 
all the ^ricultural congresses untiringly insist on this point. For want 
of fixed resources for this end the public authorities have not hitherto 
been able to give the needed continuity to their roadmaking enterprise. 
The topographical conditions of Uruguaj' are very unfavourable to it, owing 
to the considerable number of watercourses which roads must cross and 
which must increase the costs of construction and maintenance. When a 
S5’stem of roads and paths has been established in all districts the transport 
of products will be facilitated and rendered infinitely* less costly, and the 
value of the lands therefore increased. Under the sj'stem of districts 
the eighteen departments within the scope of the new law, which have an 
area of 17,064,865 hectares of rural land, disposed of only $ 370,594 for 
bridges and roads, the employmient of this stun being regulated by admin¬ 
istrative economic commissions. Under the new system the sum accru¬ 
ing to these commissions will be about S 700,000, partly destined for the 
improvement of local roads. In addition about $ 350.000 a year w*ill, as 
has been said, form the nucleus of a special permanent fund for bridges 
and roads, and this sum will increase proportionately ^ith the increasing 
value of the lands. 


§ 2, Breeding and the tax on reae estate. 

Before becoming law the scheme for refonning the land tax gave rise 
to the most lively discussion and was the object of many criticisms, 
e^edally on the part of stock breeders. These considered that the rate 
at which it was proposed that they should pay aggravated their burden, 
although breeding, the “ mother industry ” of the country^ was already 
headly’ taxed. 

The government did not not fail to examine the objections submitted by 
the stock breeders, who contribute very largely to the wealth of the countiy, 
and replied to them by giving precise data which allowed their partici¬ 
pation in public burdens to be exactly estimated. 

On referring to the table giving the rise in the value of lands, it is seen 
that in ten years the capital represented by land has increased by 600,000,000 
pesos. The 6 Vi per thousand contribution of real estate did not follow the 
growth in the value of real estate, and was still calculated on $ 423,000,000 
instead of on $ 1,069,270,500 in 1913, and on a little less than S 900,000,000 
in 1015. Thus the land tax represented a total annual burden of about 
8 2,730,000. 

The contribution of breeding to public and municipal revenue is re¬ 
presented by the export duty (i), as w^ as the land tax: namely by the port 


(i) The proincts t»t th-‘ trLczixig indusm axe tsempted in or»Li to encnnrafi:e its tVvelop- 
ment 
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diitj’ of I per cent., the charge of i V2 thousand for the patent to 
circulate, the tax of 25 ten-thousandths a kilogramme on live stock 
intended for the freezing chambers, and the statistical tax. Altogether 
the fiscal burdens on breeding were equivalent in 1914-1915 to 4.62 per 
thousand of the value of rural lands, as against 5*21 per thousand in 
1911-1912 and 5.06 per thousand in 1909-1910. 

The following figures show the total amount of the fiscal reventie de¬ 
rived from breeding: 


TabI/E II — Fiscal Burdens on StockSreeding. 

Total Product 
of the Vdxious 

Yeai Taxes and 

l>ulle& 

1909- 1910.$ 3,606,677 

1910- 1911 3 > 270>857 

iqii-1913 4.459*685 

1912- 1913. 4.319.533 

1913- 1914 3,930,623 

1914- 1915. 3.955.387 


Thus taxes on breeding do not furnish as much as four million jiesos 
a year, in spite of the increase in value of landed property and the fact 
that the price of live stock has been multiplied by five in the last twenty 
years. 

The following table shows the variations in the price of live stock from 
1911 to 1915, according to the export figures. 


Table in. 

Variations in the Price of Lire Stock Exported in one Month, from iqii to 1915. 


Kind of U\e Stock 

September 

1911 

September 

X912 

September 

1913 

Septembei 

1914 

Sei)tembei 

19x5 

•geo 

S ^ 


ss 

I'sJ 

■as 

pi 

II 


•s| 

am 

Wii 

llj 



$ 


$ 


( 


$ 


I 

Bttnock«i . . , 

6.95.1 

26.61 

10,105 

26.34 

11,933 

45-77 

13,100 

57.68 

37.668 

64.27 

Oxen. 

1.177' 

29-59 

1,412! 

33-85 

1,014 

53-46 

838 

65.58 

2,386 

66.77 

Co^. 

5.968] 

18.891 7,208 

23-30 

2,778 

38.44 

7,344 

45.84 

8 , 3*5 

46.72 

Calves. 

2.924 

7.II 

1.370 

13-49 

977 

21.64 

1,851 

19-33 

1,838 

2045 


As regards the development of the live stock industry, the data which 
we give below, and which refer to the esport of the chief products of live 
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stock — salted and dried ox-sldns, dried sheepskins, wool, frozen meat 
and preserved meat (tasajo) — allow its ‘Stages to be followed 


Tabe® IV. — Annual Value of Ext>orted Products ot Live Stock, 

Olficial Values (approzinute) 


i8q2 . . . 

. . . $ 25,951,819 

T905 

.S 33 . 437.888 

1893 . . 

. . . 27,681,373 

1906 . 

. 30,805,061 

1894 . . . 

• • • 33.47q.511 

1907 . 

. 34,912,872 

1895 . . . 

. . • 32,543.644 

1908 . 

. <1.0,296,367 

1896 . . . 

• • . 30,403,084 

1909 . 

. 45.103,422 

1897 . . . 

. . . 29,319,573 

1910 . 

. 43.699.798 

1898 . . . 

. . . 30,276,916 

I9II . 

. 46,015,834 

1899 . . . 

1900 . . . 

• • • 36.574,164 

. . . 29,410,862 


(JE^EEecU\e valueb) 

1901 . . . 

. . . 27,762,782 

1912 . 

. 53,041.855 

1903 . . . 

. . . 33,660,300 

1913 . 

. 69,771,530 

1903 • • 

• • • 37.369.402 

XQI4 . 

. 51.208,955 

1904 . , , 

. . . 38,484,817 

T913 (Jamiary-Aug) 41,896,155 


If we take into account only these values and not the circumstances, 
alleged by the breeders, that the considerable mortality among live stock 
last year has made their situation particularly difficult, we see that the value 
of the land has risen, that that of production has increased, that the frozen 
meat industry — which has a direct relation to breeding — has developed 
importantly, and that the total contribution of breeders to the State has 
diminished, absolutely and relativdy. 

As the government has itself observed, it would profit by a suppres- 
sion of all secondary taxes and dues and the retention of only an " in¬ 
dustrial patent", subsisting side by side with the land tax, as in the 
Argentine Republic where such patent amounts to 2 per thousand of the 
value of lands For the moment the system in force has not however 
been changed in any way: products are taxed on leaving the countiy’^ 
on the presumption that persons who have realized an industrial profit 
will thus contribute rather than the breeders. 

Since the law of 14 January 1916 was voted after a simple debate, 
the supposition is that the breeders have recognized its advantage, as 
shown by the arguments of the government supported b3" official statistics 


§ 3. The eand tax anx> eandowners not resident in the country. 

On 14 January 1916 the Parliament of Urugua^’^ voted a law which 
completes that on the contribution of real estate. As therein provided, 
persons and corporations who are not domiciled in the country’, that is 
whose business has its headquarters abroad, wiU pay double the tax im- 
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posed by the law which we have examined. The same liability attaches 
to landowners who, while they are domiciled in the territory of the repub¬ 
lic, have been outside it for more than a year when the tax becomes 
payable. Exemption from this additional liability is given to foreign com¬ 
mercial or industrial companies who are established in the country by a 
State grant, to the properties on whidi they conduct the industry or trade 
which is the object of the grant, and to certain properties in the coast 
watering-places of the country. 

The landowner affected by article i of this law, who does not make the 
stipulated payment, will be liable to a fine oi 20 per cent, of the amount 
of the tax on his real estate, induding the additional tax. 

Moreover by a danse which is proof of the desire to strike at the owner 
rather than the lessee, the law establishes that the additional tax is payable 
by the landlord, even if the lease stipulate that the land tax is to f^ on 
the lessee. 

As a consequence of the provisions we have indicated, the decree 
regulating the law establishes that deposit and discount banks, credit banks 
and institutions, and sodeties and individuals who administer real estate 
belonging to the persons induded by artide i of the law, must in the course 
of February of each year notify such fact to the directors of direct taxation 
in the capital and the administration of revenues in the departments, giv¬ 
ing all required information as to the name, quality and domicile of the pro¬ 
prietors they represent. The administration will thus be able to prepaie 
a register of absentee proprietors. 

The lifinister of Finances has made a point of stating exactly, on ii 
March iqi6, the principle ot the law, which is "to tax the absentee landlord, 
owing to the economic evil caused to a coimtry by a proprietor letting his 
real estate to others who develop it with their own capital 

The government widied especially to exempt from this provision the 
la^e I/iebig establishments, on the ground that the capital employed on 
this enterprise, which was at first foreign, has been so invested in Uruguay 
that there has been an incorporation of positive wealth, of a factor of pro¬ 
duction, and of an element which so raises the value of the products of 
breeding that it has given birth to a centre of industrial life, and caused a 
numerous labouring population to be established on the country's soil. 



MISCKI/I^ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
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I RKClCNT MHASURliS AS TO A<iRICUI,TURAI, CONTRACTS — Guzzetta (Jffiaole 
dtl Rji*no iVItaltaf No. 261, Rome, 7 Novembei 1016. 


By a decree of the Lieutenant General of the kingdom, dated 2 Nov¬ 
ember 1916, No. 1480, important steps have been taken as to agricultural 
contracts, always with the idea of helping agriculturists to overcome the 
difficulties of the present time. The principal provisions are as follows: 

Agricultural contracts in writing or by word of mouth, whether in¬ 
volving some system of partnership or a jBxed wage, are not to have force 
until the year after that in which peace is made. The Arbitration Commis¬ 
sion of mandameniOf of which there is question in Article ii of the decree 
of 30 May 1916, No. 645 (i), can in every case grant, at the request of the 
cultivator, the wage-earner or the small farmer and on recognized and se¬ 
rious grounds, that the contract cease to bind at the end of the current 
agricultiual year. 

The widow, children, parents or other heirs of the cultivator or small 
farmer who dies in the war, or as a consequence of the war, can, if they 
be part of his family employed in cultivating his holding, apply to the 
Arbitration Commission of mandamento for the delay of the contract as 
stated above, if they show proof that they are able to execute the clauses 
of such contract. 

In contracts involving the principle of partnerdiip, where this implies 
only a sharing of produce between the landowner and the cultivator, the 
former or his manager, or the cultivator or his representatives, may in the 
cases which have been mentioned bring onto the holding extra labourers, 
corresponding in number to those members of the cultivator’s family who 
are with the colours or have been killed or disabled in the war, and the 
resultant expense shall be shared in the proportion fixed for the sharing 
of produce. 

In the case of small farmers' contracts drawn up before 24 May 1915, 
if the Arbitration Commission of mandam&nto recognize, at Ihe instance 
of the lessee, that the insufficient cultivation of the leasdiold, by reason 


(i) Sec Tnfermtwho^ Rtjutu of A^nciiUittal Ernnomits, Octolirr i<)i6, page, iiq 
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of the call to the colours of members of the lessee's family, has placed it 
economically in a difficult condition, the commission may declare a reduc¬ 
tion of rent for the current year and for the succeeding years during which 
the delay continues, in a proportion not exceeding one half of such rent 
for each man called to the colours. 

In the case of contracts of any kind imposing fixed wages, the Arbi¬ 
tration Commission may exceptionally, if the parties have not come to an 
agreement, grant at the instance of the labourer, taking into account the 
conditions of labour and production, an increase of wages. 

The last part of the decree contains complementary provisions for the 
Arbitration Commissions of mandamento, and especially for the Provin¬ 
cial Commissions of Agriculture formed by Article 8 of the decree of 30 
May 1916, Xo. 645. Persons repr^enting economic institutions (agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies), or technical institutions (agricultural com¬ 
mittees), or local institutions, are summoned to be members of these com¬ 
missions of which the task has been enlarged. They are charged * 

a) To make a levy of the labour available for agriculture in the differ¬ 
ent zones of the province, using the authority of communes, and also 
that of the labour bureaux where these exist, and of the workmen's organ¬ 
izations and other social institutions publicly recognized or subsidized; 
and to estimate the adequacy or inadequacy of the supply of labour to 
the needs of local farms, organizing accordingly its displacement from one 
zone to another 

h) To make a lev}^ of the agricultural machines available in the pro¬ 
vince and facilitate the greatest possible rise of them 

c) To keep count of variations in the area devoted to each crop 
within the province, to notify the Ministry" of Agriculture of the causes for 
changes, and make suggestions with a view to using uncultivated land to 
the greatest possible extent, 

d) To regulate and facilitate, by means of agreements with Commis¬ 
sions of Agriculture in adjacent provinces, migrations from one province 
to another, according to lie supply of labour available and the needs of 
agriculture 

The officials of communes, the inspectors of industry and labour, the 
holders of the peripatetic chairs of agriculture, and, generally, all officials 
depending on the IVIinistry of Agriculture, and all those nominated to 
l^ally recognized agricultural institutions and to social institutions sub¬ 
sidized by puMc authority, are bound to give their aid, when asked, to 
these Provincial Commissions. 


* 

4c V 

a. RUr,ES K)R GRANTING THB TEMPORARY USE OF AGRICUETURAE MACHINES. 

* 

Among m£astuces favoming ^picultuiists lately adopted by the Ital¬ 
ian government, one which deserves notice is that allowing the IiCLnister 
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of Agriculture (Decree of 6 June 1915, No, 826) to make large piurchases 
of agricultuxal motors and machines of which agriculturists and rural or¬ 
ganizations will be allowed the temporary use. Machines thus bought 
will be entrusted to the government depots which are managed as follows : 

In every depot of agricultural machines and tools established by the 
Ministry of Agriculture there is, first, a manager who is helped by a secre¬ 
tary and responsible for the care of the machines and the dissemination 
of their use according to stated rules. 

By satisfying the demands of the agricultural schools, the committes, 
the associations, and the private agriculturists and machine-makers, each 
depot meets the needs of rural economy in a fixed district assigned to it 
by the ministry. 

The manager himself keeps a register of all the machines, implements 
and tools in his depot, numbering and signing its pages himself. \A-Tien- 
ever a machine or tool is received he enters its description in the register, 
sends to the ministry a receipt and certificate of acceptance, and notifies 
all the local agricultural schools, committees and communes, which are 
requested to notif3’' the public. 

Whoever wishes to make trial of the machines and implements in^the 
depot must apply in writing to the manager, stating which machine or tool 
he wants, the place in which it will be used and the time for which he in¬ 
tends to employ it. 

The manager may exact from anj’* applicant that he give as surety 
for the price at which the machine is inventoried a person knowm to be 
solvent, or deposit a sum equal to such price. Thus it becomes possible 
to cover the loss of a lent machine, or the cost of necessary repairs, at the 
expense of the applicant. The schools and agricultural committees are 
exempt from obligation to give a guaranteee. 

When a manager receives applications from agricultural schools, com¬ 
mittees or individuals outside the district assigned to his depot, he must 
send them to the ministry which reserves the right to consider and decide 
on them. 

Applications are granted in the following order: first those of the 
sdiools, then those of the committees and of associations existing in the 
general interest of agriculture, then those of members of the committees, 
and finally those of private agriculturists and of machine-makers who wish 
to study and copy the depot's machines in their workshops. 

Applications of the same kind are dealt with in order of priority. When 
there are a number of applications for the same machine the manager 
must give the preference to whoever has not yet made trial of it. 

Without special leave from the ministry machines must not be 
granted for more than fifteen days or more than twice to the same 
individual. But they may be granted more frequently and for a longer 
time to agricultural committees and schools. 

The grantee is responsible from the moment at which he signs a re¬ 
ceipt for the machine. All costs of transport and maintenance and of 
orcUnarj" and other repairs are chargeable to him. 
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For every day for which the return of the machine is delayed beyond 
the term of the grant, the grantee must pay a fine as compensation and in¬ 
terest. Its amount will be previoudy determined by the manager of the 
depot according to the importance and value of the machine. 

When the machine is returned a report must be made, noting the con¬ 
dition in which it is brought back to the depot. 

Persons who have used the machines must, when returning them, pre¬ 
sent a detailed report on results obtained, costs incurred, and the conditions 
of weather and place in which trial of them has been made. In this report 
all results must be carefully compared with those which would have been 
obtained had ordinary expedients been used and customary local prac¬ 
tices followed. In making calculations allowance should be made for inter¬ 
est on the sum emplo^^ed to purchase the machine or implement and for 
amortization. The manager must refuse to grant further machines to per¬ 
sons who have n^lected to obey this provision which is of evident utility. 

Finally, in the first month of every year the manager must present to 
the ministry a complete report of the trials of the machines and imple¬ 
ments in his depot during the preceding year. In forwarding this report 
he must suggest the replacement of machines which no longer meet local 
needs, either because they have undergone depreciation or because agri- 
tural mechanics have progressed. At the same time he must communi¬ 
cate any desires for new machines, of more recent or more perfect pattern, 
which have been expressed to him. 


3. THJS FOUNDATION OF AN “ ISTITUTO AUTONOMO DI B 0 NIFICVMI:NT 0 AGRJff- 
RIO E DI COUONIZZAZTONE PEB-UA SARDEGNA ” — GazztHa Vljiciah dd Ri^no 
d ^ itaiia . No. 249, Rome, 23 October 1916 

By a decree of the General lieutenancy of the kingdom, No.'1316, 
dated 3 September 1916, there has been founded at Sauluii (Cagliari) an 
autonomous institute of agricultural beneficence and of colonization for 
Sardinia, and it has received for fifty years the use of the experimental 
estate, formed on 25 November 1915. which comprises the large property 
called ** Stabilimento Vittorio Emanuele 

This institute is obliged gradually to provide for works of agricultural 
benefit, land improvement and colonization, and for the division of its 
land into farms which will be granted to cultivators ,* all according to plans 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture 

For the purpose of these tadrs the institute may receive preferential 
loans, and also advances and loans from institutions of land or agiicultiural 
credit and savings banks. 

It is further charged to promote the foundation of an agricultural 
bank and agricultural union, chiefly in the interest of the cultivators. It 
may also promote such co-operative consumers*, labourers* and producers* 
associations as co-operative dairies, oilmills, cellars etc. 
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The institute is ruled by an administrative council composed of two 
representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture, two of the Ministry of Pub¬ 
lic Works and one of the Ministry of Finances — all of whom are nomi¬ 
nated by royal decree —and of a technical manager. 

The administrative council manages the property of the institute, 
nominates its employees, and sees that it pursues the objects which have 
been cited. The councillors hold office for three years and may be re¬ 
elected. They nominate a chairman from among themselves. 

The technical manager is responsible for the work of the institute, 
already defined: he prescribes and inspects systems of agriculture and agri¬ 
cultural works, and provides for the execution of the resolutions of the 
administrative coundl 

The institute converts the returns from its property into its own in¬ 
come, which it uses to extinguish the loans it contracts and to pay the costs 
of administration and agriculture and of the maintenance of works of bene¬ 
ficence, as well as to meet every other necessary expense and to form a 
fund intended for later agricultural improvements. • 

The Ministry of Agriculture acts, through an especial organization, 
as superintendent and guardian of the institute and of the agricultural 
enterprise accessory to it. 


* 

* * 

4 NATIONAL CHARITY FOR Tim ORPHANS OF PEASANTS KIEEED IN THE WARi 
CoiibtilutKui approved by a decree of the Gcneial lieutenancy of the kingdom, 6 August 
1916, No 103*5 Gazzitta Lfticiah dU Re^no d*Italia, No. 201, Rome, 36 August iqi 6 


We have already alluded (i) to the great movement which has for 
some time been spreading in Italy in favour of helping the orphans of peas¬ 
ants killed in the war, and also the active propaganda of the Istituto na~ 
ztonale della mutualitd agraria for the foundation of agricultural colonies 
especially designed for the reception of these orphans and thdr education 
in their fathers* callings. In order better to direct and co-ordinate this 
movement there has recently been formed in Rome the Opera nazvonale per 
gU orfani dei contadini morfi in guerra c per i figli dei contadini rest in giierra 
permanentemenie inahili al lavoro, a national charity for the orphans of peas¬ 
ants killed in the war and for the children of peasants permanently dis¬ 
abled by the war, which acquired status as a corporation having a moral 
aim by a decree dated 6 August 1916, No. 1035. Its objects are : 

a) to see that aid is given to the orphans of peasants by special lo¬ 
cal protective agencies (2) or other institutions; 


(i) SwC InUimtional Ramo, of A^ticultiiral EconomeSt Match 1916 
(3) See m this connection an inteitsting pamphlet by Dr IVlario Ca^alini^geneial secretary 
of the chanty, ‘ E’AssisUn7a agh orfani dei contadini I ;t>utronatx, la loro organiz^sazione 
il loio fun/itmamLUlo ** Chmsx, I5 p Cctcic, iqi6. 
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6) to promote and favour the formation of protective agencies and 
agrictditiral colonies in the various districts of Italy, with a view to receiv¬ 
ing such of these orphans and children of peasants as cannot obtain either 
help or a fit technical education within their families; 

c) to co-ordinate the activity of local protective agencies, agricultural 
agencies, and other institutions having andogous aims; 

d) to promote one or more institutions capable of being connected 
with the existing institutions of agricultural credit, in order to help the or¬ 
phans to buy small rural holdings which they will themselves farm when 
they have reached majority. 

Wherever there are already protective agencies or agricultural colo¬ 
nies, legally constituted and recognized b^^ the charity, the duty of helping 
the peasants’ children generally falls on them. Where there are none the 
charity renders especial aid to these orphans by means of delegates. 

When it has accomplished its duty to the orphans of peasants killed 
in the war it will extend its benefits to other peasants* orphans. To com¬ 
pass its aims it disposes of a) the eventual income of its property; If) the 
annual subscriptions of ordinarv’' members and subscribing societies; c) the 
subscriptions of honorary members; d) the donations, legacies, tempor¬ 
ary donations and Extraordinary income which will eventually accrue to 
it. Its members belong to the following categories: a) members giving a 
donation, in other words all co-operative and mutual aid institutions which 
contribute more than 50 liras a year; 6) ordinary members, those sub¬ 
scribing 10 liras a year; c) benefactory societies, namely every institution, 
ministry, province, commune, savings bank, chamber of commerce, or¬ 
ganization or individual giving an annual subsidy of at least 100 liras; 
d) perpetual honorary members, namely institutions which make one con¬ 
tribution of at least 100 liras. 

The capital paid by the honorary members is inalienable, and only its 
income can be used to constitute or complete maintenance bursaries for 
the orphans. 

There are ordinary and extraordinary general assemblies of members. 
The former meets once a year to discuss and approve the report of the 
charitvr’s moral and technical activity and to choose the general council. 
Its resolutions are fully valid if at least a tenth of the regularly inscribed 
members be present at it, or onehour after the time indicated in the invitation 
to the meeting for its opening, whatever number of members be present. 
When there is question of modiUEying the by-laws one fifth of the members 
are needed to constitute a quorum. Resolutions are passed by an absolute 
majority. 

This charity is managed by a general council of twenty-nine members 
who dect from among themsdves a president, three vice-presidents, and 
an executive committee consisting of the president, the vice-president of 
oldest standing, five ordin^ members of the council and a secretary. 
The members of the council and the executive committee hold ojSEce for 
three years. 

The council meets regularly twice a year. It administers the charity^s 
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property, and approves reports for the general meeting and balance-sheets 
drawn up by the executive committee. The latter administers the charity 
within the Umits of its budget, and prepares and submits to the general 
council budgets and balance-sheets, the report on the moral and technical 
activity of the charity, etc: 

If the general meeting should decide to dissolve the charity its pro¬ 
perty will pass to the National Bank of Thrift. 

Propaganda in favour of the formation of the agricultural colonies 
and protective agencies, already mentioned, has met with excellent re¬ 
sults : there are alread3^ several agricultural colonies; and numerous pro¬ 
tective agencies for the assistance of peasants' orphans have been consti¬ 
tuted, especially by the initiative of provinces, each of which will have its 
own agency. There is in Italy a t3?pical example of institutions of this 
kind, the Opera per V assistenza e la educazione professtonale degli orfani 
dei lavoratori della terras a charity for aiding and technically educating the 
orphans of agricultural labourers in the province of Bologna. 


5 AN IMPORTANT SCHR]MK FOR THE FOUNDATION OF A PROVINCLU, INSTITU¬ 
TION OF SOCIAI/ AID Communicated by the provincial deputation of Bergamo on 
7 April 1916 

At a recent meeting of the provincial council of Bergamo the found¬ 
ation was proposed of a large institution of social aid which should be 
formed on the initiative of the provincial deputation, and with the co-oper¬ 
ation of all public and private institutions “interested in and responsible 
for the protection of public health and the economic and social welfare of 
the working classes ". The proposed institution would act through two 
sections — a hygienic and sanitary and a social and economic section. It 
would be the task of the latter; 

!• Staiistics: ci) To collect, collate and publish information as to la¬ 
bour — chiefly in regard to its organization and renumeration in Italy 
and in foreign countries, preferably those to which there was emigration; 
and as to the relations of labour and capital; the number and conditions 
of labourers and the conditions of unemployment, ^strikes and thdr causes 
and results; and the number, causes and consequences of accidents to 
workmen; h) To discover the development of the retrogression and the 
technical and economic conditions of social institutions in the province, as 
well as their influence on the welfare of the working dasses and on, the 
progress of agriculture. 

II. Legislation: c) To disseminate among the people a knowledge of 
social legidation, and to undertake all the studies and researdies in matters 
of legidation which the government, the higher council of labour or other 
institutions should require. 
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III. Inspectorate: d) To see that all social and labour legislation was 
applied, an3. denounce those contravening it to the competent authorities. 

IV. Conciliation: e) To settle amicably disputes between emplo^’ers 
and workmen and between the latter and contractors, and in general all 
disputes as to agreements relative to labour contracts. 

V. Placing of labour: f) To place workmen and wage-eaniers, receiv¬ 
ing offers of and demands for work, bringing workmen and employers 
together, and facilitating the conclusion of contracts. 

VI. Thrift, mutual aid, co-operation: g) To contribute generally to a 
large development of saving, thrift, mutu^ aid and co-operation in the 
working classes, and to render the organization of mutual and co-opera¬ 
tive societies more efficient by co-ordinating them in federal institutions; 
and especially; h) To induce working people, by means of an active propa¬ 
ganda and increased assistance, to join individually or collectively the 
Cassa nazwnale di previdenza per Vimaliditd e la vecchiaia degli operai, a 
national thrift bank providing against the disablement and old age of work¬ 
ing people, and other government institutions of thrift {Cassa nazionale 
di assicurazione per gVinfortuni degli operai std lavoro. National I^und for 
Insurance against the Accidents of I/abour); i) To popularize rules for the 
constitution and the successful working of co-operative associations of cre¬ 
dit, labour, production, consumption etc.; thrift and mutual societies in 
their different forms; societies for mutual insurance against mortality 
among live stock, damage done b3’' fire or hail and the accidents of labour; 
mutual aid societies; mutual educational and forestry societies, etc.; as 
well as all institutions aiming at the moral and material improvement of 
the masses; and to help the establishment of such societies on the most 
scientific and practical models; i) To help and to superintend all the 
economic institutions by means of frequent inspections, inducing them to 
keep regular accounts, and directing co-operative and mutusd organization 
towards a uniform S3^em of book-keeping which would produce scientific 
and uniform records fitted to be the material of statistical labour. 

This section proposes to reach its aim: a) By propaganda, oral and 
written; assistance given to the social and economic institutions in the mat¬ 
te of technique and book-keeping; legal advice and aid in the matter of 
giving opinions, solving problems, arranging reconciliations, etc. {peripa¬ 
tetic chair of thrift and mutuality ); b) By competitions, exhibitions or other 
forms of encouragement to the better economic institutions, and by propa¬ 
ganda and social aid. ^ 

There would be assigned to the maintenance of the institution: a) an 
annual sum allotted by the province and provided by a special fund; 
b) the annual contributions or subsidies of public or private institutions 
( m i nis tries, national bank of thrift, savings bank, communes, agriadUtral 
societies, etc.); c) the donations and legacies which might accrue; d) various 
income. 

To take charge of the administration and working of the institution 
there would be a council of eleven members — six of them chosen by the 
provincial council and five by a meeting of the representatives of the sod- 
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eties which had contributed to the institute —, an executive committee, 
and a committee of official arbitrators having three efEective members 
and two vice-members. 


TINITBI) STATBS. 

OVERTIME IN THE FRUIT AMU VEGETABLE CANNING AND PACKING INDUSTRY 
OF OREGON — Monthly Remew of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Staitsttcs, Washington, 
July 1915* 


The Oregon Industrial Welfare Commission publidied under date of 
26 May 1914 an order providing for the issue of emergency overtime per¬ 
mits to fruit and vegetable canning and packing establishments. Such 
overtime is not to be permitted for more than six calendar weeks, and the 
whole working time, induding overtime, is not to exceed sixty hours in any 
calendar week nor ten hours in any day. The following is the order in full 
" Take Notice : That pursuant to the authority granted by chapter 
35, General haws of Oregon, 1913, the industrial welfare commission has 
investigated the emergency overtime requirements of the fruit and vege¬ 
table canning and packing industry of Oregon and finds that for six (6) 
weeks of each year the aforesaid industry requires emergency overtime be¬ 
yond the fifty-four (5.^) hours a wedk prescribed as maximum hours for wo¬ 
men workers in such industry in I. W. C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 

" Wherefore, the industrial welfare commission authorizes and per¬ 
mits the employment of adult women in fruit and vegetable canning and 
paddng establishments in the State of Oregon for more than fifty-four (54) 
hours a week under the following conditions and rules which the afore¬ 
said commission hereby today determines and prescribes; 

" (i) Such emergency overtime shall not be permitted fpr more than 
six (6) calendar weeks, from May i to December i in any year. 

** (2) The emergency overtime shall not exceed the fifty-four (54) 
hours a wedr now prescribed by I. W. C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 by more 
than six (6) hours for any calendar week 

“ (3) Nothing in this permit or order shall be interpreted as authoriz¬ 
ing the employment of any woman for more than ten (10) hours in any 
day. 

" (4) Such emergency overtime shall be paid for at a rate of not less 
than twenty-five cents (25c) an hour; and the earnings for emergency over¬ 
time shall in no case be included in the we^y minimum wage prescribed 
by the rulings of the commission, but shall in every case be over and above 
the weekly minimum wage prescribed by I. W. C. Orders No. 2 and No. 5 
for adult women workers. 

“ (5) The owner or manager of every fruit and vegetable cannery 
or packing establishment in Oregon employing women under this emer¬ 
gency oveitime peimit shall furnish the industrial welfare commission ‘on 
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or before the 5tli day of each month a transcript, duly verified as hereinaf¬ 
ter provided, of the weekly time and pay roll of each woman who has work¬ 
ed more than fifty-four (54) hours in any one week of the preceding month. 
Said transcript shall furnish the name and emplo5’ee number of each wo¬ 
man employee. 

(6) Said transcript shall be verified by said owner or manage: or 
some person in his behalf having knowledge of the facts by subscribing and 
swearing to a statement that said transcript is a full, true and accuiate 
statement of the overtime worked by and the wages paid to each and every 
woman who has worked overtime 


RUGGERI AI/FRBDO, gerente tesponsabik 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


BRITISH INDIA. 

PROGRESS OF AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATION 
IN 1914-1915. 


SOURCE: 

The Madras Bulletin of Co-oferatxon, Vol. VII, No. 2, Madias, December 1915. 


§ I. Bengal. 


The general progress of co-operative societies in Bengal may be ga¬ 
thered from the following statement: 


Class of Societies 

No. of Societies 

No. of Members 

Workii^' Capital 

X9X3-X9r4 

19x4-1915 

1913-1914 

19x4-19x5 

19x3-1914 

19x4-19x5 

Central Societies . . 

40 

46 

4,729 

5.061 

R 8 .(x) 

32,53,550 

B& 

40,93,136 

Agricultmal societies 

1,543 

1,862 

71,282 

85,717 

44,11,493 

52,95,099 

Non-agricaltixcal so¬ 
cieties . 

78 

84 

14,317 

16,340 

12,74,222 

16,13,382 

Total . . . 

x,66i 

1,992 

90,328 

107,118 

89,38.265 

110,91,617 


(x) X rupee » xs. 


Central Societies. — At the end of the year 1914-1915 there were thirty- 
eight central banks and eight supendsing unions in Bengal. The share 
capital of the central banks had increased from Rs. 383,555 to Rs. 4,89,548 
and their reserve fund from Rs. 35,658 to Rs. 75,072, The combined 
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share capital plus the reserve fund formed 13 p^^r cent, of the total liabili¬ 
ties. The banks had taken up the supervision and control of the affiliated 
societies, granting loans to societies at rates ranging from 9 ®/8 to xo 
per cent. 

Agricultural Societies. - 1,582 out of 1,863 agricultural societies 
were affiliated to central banks at the end of 1914-1915. The share capi¬ 
tal of the societies had decreased from Rs. 57>5^4 $0,4^2, but their 

number, membership and capital had aU risen by 30 per cent. The ave¬ 
rage membership of a society was 46.03 as in the previous year and the 
average capital Rs. 2,843.76. The average capital per member was Rs. 
61.77. Grain banks and ^ores were working less successfully than pre¬ 
viously. The Decca Co-operative Dairy was working satisfactorily and had 
realized a net profit on the supply of milk of Rs. 4 i 4 “ 9-9 A 

society had been stared in Mymensingh for suppling bonemeal and potato 
seed through the agency of societies in that locality. Another supply 
society had been organized at Khelar to deal in ghee, mustard oil, dhutis 
and chadars. 

Audit and Inspection. — Auditing and inspecting are done by the 
Registrar and his staff. The staff working under the control of central 
banks and local organizers but paid by the government numbered twenty- 
four at the end of 19x4-1915. The central banks maintained a staff for 
the supervision of societies affiliated to them. 


§ 2. Burma. 


The following table shows the general progress of Burmese co-opera¬ 
tive societies in 1913-1914 and 1914-19x5. 


Class of Societies 

No. of Societies 

No. of Me]ol)ei:s 

Wotking Capital 

1913-1914 

19x4-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

Oentxal societies . . 

96 

117 

2,748 

3,162 

Bs. 

*6,57,113 

B& 

34,34,133 

Agricultuial societies 

1,214 

1,329 

29,889 

32.375 

32.65,893 

41,62,500 

Non-agricaltuial so¬ 
cieties . 

49 

43 

' 3,4*4 

1 3.574^ 

6,14,107 

9,03,119 

• 

Total . 

1*359 

1.489 

36,051] 39,111 

1 

65.37.* *3 

81,99,812 


Central Societies. — There were in Burma at the end of 1914-1915 one 
provincial bank — the Upper Burma Central Bank — three district cen¬ 
tral banks and 1x2 guaranteeing unions. Affiliated societies had a major¬ 
ity of shares and a yet more pronounced majority of votes in the provin- 
ci^ bank. This bank paid 6 */* per cent, interest on deposits received 
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and lent at 9 per cent, to societies, which in turn lent to their members at 15 
per cent., thus leaving a broad margin. The district central banks were 
dependent to a large extent on the provincial bank, which supported them 
with cash credit from time to time. Unions had increased from ninety- 
two to 112, partly because six large unions had split into two, three or 
even four. The unions comprised 1,117 out of a total of 1,252 societies. 

AgricvMural Societies — Of the 1,252 societies 606 were of the 
Luzzatti and 646 of the Raiffeisen type. Their total share capital was 7 
lacs (i) and their reserve funds amounted to about 6 % lacs. These two 
items were respectively equivalent to 45 per cent, and 33 per cent, of the 
societies' total liabilities. The model by-laws were being amended in order 
that the general meeting might fix the maximum borrowing power of a 
society and the maximum normal credit it could grant to a member. The 
average membership of a society was twenty-seven and the average loan 
per member Rs 136. On three tracts of land co-operation went hand in 
hand with colonization, namdy the Mon Canal Tract the Mohnjdn Valley 
and the Kadonbaw Tract. The main features of the colonizing scheme 
were that an area was let to co-operative societies formed of cultivators 
migrating to it, and not granted or let to individuals, and that such socie¬ 
ties were based on co-partnership tenancy and had no capital, but bor¬ 
rowed money fiom government as an agricultural advance. Cattle insur¬ 
ance societies had increased by four and sale societies decreased by 
forty-nine. 

Audit and Inspection, — There was a proposal to separate adminis¬ 
trative from auditing work in order to prevent the overlapping of respon¬ 
sibility, appointing an auditor on a salary of from Rs. 70 to Rs. 120 for 
every hundred societies and obtaining funds by lev3dng an auditing fee. 
Supervision was also to be undertaken by union officials and honorary 
organizers. 


§ 3. The united province oe agra and oudh. 


The following table shows the progress of co-operation in 1914-1915 
as compared with the previous year: 


Class of Society 

No of Sodeties 

No. of Maabeis 

1 

Working Capital 

1913-1914 



1914-1915 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

Central societies. . . 

55 

58 

12,959 

11,250 

S3 

59.09,745 

Ss 

62.99,749 

Agricaltncal societies 

2,560 

2,716 

99,891 

101,753 

50,71,014 

49,88,282 

Non-agricoltural so¬ 
cieties . 

185 

188 

5.755 

6,270 

4.37,428 

4.6i,ti3 

Total . . . 

2,800 

2,962 

118,605 

119,273 

114,18,187 

117,49,144 


(1) I lac =s Rs 1,00,000. 
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Cmtral Societies, — There were at the end of the year 1914-1915 
twenty-three district banks, twent3^-fotir central banks and eleven cen¬ 
tral banking unions. Of the thirty-five central banks and banking unions 
twenty-six were aflaiiated to a larger central bank which financed and 
supervised them while the other nine worked independently. The 
rapid increase shown in the previous year in the working capital had not 
been maintained, chiefly owing to the war and the poor autumn harvest. 
The paid-up capital had increased from Rs. 6,30,631 to Rs. 7,56,147 and 
the reserve funds from Rs. 3,11,477 to Rs. 3,86,449, which two sums 
formed 18.1 per cent, of the work^g capital as compared with 15.9 per 
cent, in the previous year. The share capital and reserve ftmds were 
together equivalent to 26.8 per cent, of the amount of deposits and loans 
received hy the banks. Reserve funds were being invested outside the 
banks. The total profit of the banks amotmted to Rs. 1,51, 5 ^ 7 * 

Agricultural Societies, — In spite of the war and the disappointing 
agricultural conditions the capital contributed by members as share capi¬ 
tal, reserve funds, etc. was equivalent in 1914-19^5 to 26 per cent., of the 
total working capital, as against 17.5 per cent, and 19.2 per cent., respec¬ 
tively, in the two previous years. The rate of interest paid by members 
covered the cost of supervision and auditing and some miscellaneous ex¬ 
penses. It was 15 or 15 ^/g per cent, whereas most central societies 
charged 12 per cent. 

Audit, Inspection and Staff, — Auditing was done by^ government 
inspectors, specially trained professional auditors, whole-time auditors 
maintained by the central banks but controlled by the Registrar, honorary 
workers, and the paid stafi of the central banks. All the central banks 
were frequently inspected by the Registrar and his staff. 


§ 4. The central provinces and berar. 


The progress of the co-operative movement in the Central Provinces 
and Berar is seen from the following statement: 


Class of Society 

No. of Societies 

No. of Members 

Working Capital 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

] 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1913-1914 

19X4-1915 

Ceatxal societies. . . 

38 

46 

6,131 

7.074 

Ba. 

38.37.411 

Ba. 

43 ,**.056 

Agncolttiral societies 

2,087 

2.158 

34,313 

37.053 

*5,76,338 

28,21,670 

Non-agricoltural so¬ 
cieties ...... 

88 

03 

1,778 

2,023 

96,284 

1,17.595 

Total . . . 

2,213 

2,297 

42,222 

46.150 

63,09,933 

72,61,321 
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Central Societies, — On 30 June 1915 there were one provincial 
bank, twenty-nine central banks, fifteen agricultuial unions and one Cen¬ 
tral Provinces Union of Co-operative Banks. The working capital of 
the provincial bank had increased from Rs. 12, 22, 450 to Rs. 13.44,315 
and the deposits from Rs. 5,35,933 to Rs. 9,86,796. The working capi¬ 
tal of the central banks had risen from Rs. 25,86,613 to Rs. 28,37,460, of 
which latter sum thediare capital formed 21 per cent., deposits by members 
13 per cent., local deposits by non-members 27 per cent., and loans from 
the provincial bank 37 per cent. The interest charged by the central 
banks on loans was generally 9 per cent, while they paid 6 per cent, on de¬ 
posits. The provincial bank lent money to societies at 7 per cent, and 
paid 5 per cent, interest on deposits. The Centred Provinces Union of Co¬ 
operative Banks had continued to give valuable help to the Registrar in 
securing unity of aim and effort. Its total income for the year was 
Rs. 50,411. Failures of crops led to numerous renewals of loans. 

Agricultural Societies, — The number of agricultural credit societies 
based on unlimited liability rose from 2,083 to 2,154—127 being newly re¬ 
gistered in 1914-1915. 2,013 societies had been affiliated to central banks 
on 30 June 1915. Two cattle-breeding societies were working satisfac¬ 
torily, one at Nawagaon and one at Khandwa. 

Audit and Inspection, — The societies were inspected and their books 
audited by the Registrar, his assistant, the chief auditor and his staff. 
Considerable work of this sort was done by the Union. 


§ 3. Ajm^r-Merwara. 


The following statement shows the comparative progress of co-operation 
in Ajmer-Merwara in 1913-1914 and 1914-1915. 


Class of Society 

No. of Societies 

No. of Members 

Working Capital 

*913-1914 

1914-1915 

X913-X9X4 

1914-19x5 

1913-1914 

X 9 X 4 -X 9 X 5 

Central societies. . . 

5 

5 

774 

841 

Rs. 

7 . 5 o, 3 aa 

Ss. 

8,15.242 

Agridiltural socielies. 

352 

355 

10,387 

11,264 

7,35.509 

7,03,016 

Non-agricultural so¬ 
cieties . 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Total , . . 

357 

360 

11,161 

12,105 

14,85.831 

15.28,258 


Central Societies, — There were five central banking unions in 1914- 
1915 as in 1913-1914. At the end of the former year 344 societies had 
been affiliated to the banking unions and were * financed by them, the 
rate of interest charged being 10 per cent. The net profit of the banks 
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was Rs. 21,885 as againt Rs. 23.026 in the previous year. The reserve 
fund amounted to Rs. 14,320 as against Rs. 7,373 ^ I 9 i 3 "i 9 i 4 * 

AgncidturaL Societies. — In 1914-1915 oiily three societies were re¬ 
gistered, two in the Ajmer district and one in Berar. The share capital 
of the agricultural societies rose from Rs 1,23,039 to Rs. 1,68,809, and 
government loans decreased from Rs. 31,667 to Rs. 21,067. 

The societies generally utilized their reserve funds themselves. 
Auditing and inspecting were done by the Registrar and his staff. 


§ 6. COORG. 

No new credit society was registered in 1914-1915. The amount of 
working capital rose from Rs 1,06,020 to Rs. 1,15,400 and the reserve fund 
from Rs. 18,106 to Rs 23,514. The number of cattle insurance societies 
iucreased from nine to ten; 434 heads of cattle were insured; and the reserve 
fund of the insurance societies rose from Rs. 188 to Rs. 590. 

Nine co-operative credit societies resolved in 1914-1915 that the divi¬ 
dend due to shareholders should thenceforth be employed on insuring 
their cattle. The grain bank worked satisfactorily and its profit for the 
year was Rs, 594-12-5. The repayment of loans was not encouraging, the 
loans outstanding at the year’s end being 12 per cent of their total amount 
as against 6 % per cent, in the previous year. The societies charged in¬ 
terest at the rate of 12 % per cent on their loans and paid from 5 to 6 
per cent, on the money they borrowed. 

The committee and controllers managed the societies satisfactorily 
All accounts were audited by the registrar peisonally. 



ITALY. 


COLI^ECTIVE DAIRIES. 


SOtIRCBS: 

Campabini and Kxtsceixoni (Aliredo) : Mamiale per le latterie Appunti di legislazioiie, 

atiiimtiis ttazione, contabilitk {Datry Manual Notes on legtslaiton, admtmsttatton, and book 
keeping) Published by the ** Unione Nazionale delle l^tteiie sociali e cooperative ” Re)?- 
gio d’Etmlia, Typ R BondavDH, 19x3 

Cerlxni (A). Ia cooperazioiie caseaxia italiaua (Italum Co-operaitve Cheesemaktng) in ** Gior- 
uale di Agriooltma della Domenica ** Spedal number on dieesemaking^ No 7, Piacenza, 
14 February 19x5 

Bassi (Dr. Krcole): I^e latterie sodali in Italia {Collective Dames tn Italy) Milan, Casa editrice 
Giacomo Agudh, xgxo 

Bbrninx (Dr. Piofessor Ottorino): Manuale per le piccble latterie cooperative (Manual for 
Small Co-operative Dames) Mantua, Typ A Mondavi, X9X4 

Montaitabi (Dr. P): Associazioni per la stagionatura e lo smerdo dei prodotti caseari (Assocm- 
turn for Maturing and Selkng ike Products of CheesemaHng). Re^b d’Bmilia, Cooperativa 
lavoranti tipografi, 19x2 

Ntccoij; (Prof V.) Cooperative fwah (Rural Co-operative Societies) Milan, U. Hoepli, X909 

Reggxani (B ); produrione del latte e le latterie sodali co-operative {Mdk Production and 
Co-operative Collective Datrus) Milan, XT. Hoepli, 1908 

NOXSOOBSUIXASOCIBIA ANONXMA CO-OPCaATXVA LATXEEOA SOBESINBSB (l»/0ffmi<»0» OS 

operative Dairy having Limited Laibitity at Soresina) Published on the occasion of the fourth 
national congress of collective dairies at Cremona 16, x^ and 18 September, X912 Soresma, 
Mariani Brothexs, X912 

Unions nazionaxb dells latterie sooali e co-operative (National Union of Cf Uectivt and 
Co-operative Dairies) Report on the moxal activity of the union in 19x5 Regsio d’Fmilia, 
Cooperativa fra lavoranti tipograh ed affini, 19x6 


Tlie coflective dairies are among the most noteworthy and happiest 
manifestations of the co-operative movement. If indeed there is an agricul¬ 
tural industry which can profit by co-operation — both in point of technique 
and in point of economy — it is the cheesemaking industry; and this fact 
explains the rapid and admirable development of collective dairies 
throughout most of Italy. 

In Italy they have an ancient tradition for in their earliest form they 
date back to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries . This form was one 
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of spontaneotis co-operation, resulting on the necessity of using milk in¬ 
dustrially. The collective organizations appeared in the mountains where 
society is most dmded and combination is necessaiy to profit. They are 
first found in Agordino and Friulia; then gradually they spread over the 
whole Alpine chain, penetrating into the provinces of Sondrio, Como, Bre¬ 
scia, Novara and Turin; they extended into the plain, toTreviso, Vicenza, 
Reggio d'Emilia and Parma; and finally, little by little, they conquered, as 
we shall see, almost all the northern regions. 


§ I. The various forms of coiaective dairies. 

Historically collective dairies have three diflierent forms. The first 
and most rudimentary of these involved the reciprocal lending of milk on a 
system by which families took turns (i). Some small producers of milk 
combined and mutually lent each other milk in an order previously estab¬ 
lished in order that each might treat a larger quantity at one time. Thus the 
loss was avoided which results on the daily handling of small quantities insuf¬ 
ficient to allow of the production of good cheese, or on too long preserva- 
ation of milk with a view to accumulating a certain quantity of it. The 
milk was treated successively in the house of every member. The member 
whose turn it was provided premises, labour, implements, combustibles, 
rennet, etc., and then deducted a certain quantity of the product, in addi¬ 
tion to that derived from his own milk, as compensation for his work; or, 
more commonly, he was in the position of having previously^ supplied 
his fellow-members with as much milk as he received on the day or days 
on which his own turn fell, and therefore appropriated the whole product. 

It is however easy to see that the draw-backs to this system were 
not few. Above aU it obliged each member to have premises and imple¬ 
ments sufficient to treat all the milk produced by the society. Secondly 
the products could not be uniform but weie affected by the greater or less 
skill of whoever manipulated them. Thirdly milk was collected for the 
profit of different individuals at different seasons, and the return obtained 
by individuals therefore varied markedly. These drawbacks suggested a 
better system whidi is still extensively followed, especially in the Alpine 
districts. By this eadi member to whom the products come in turn sup¬ 
plies the wood, rennet and salt; but, in distinction to the plan followed 
under the earlier system, the milk is treated on premises and with imple¬ 
ments and utensils hdd in common, under the direction of an expert in 
cheesemaking chosen by the society. 

However under this system also, although in less measure, each mem¬ 
ber gains or loses according to whether his turn falls in more or less pro¬ 
pitious seasons and the treatment of the milk is consequently more or less 

(i) This fona stlU exists to a limited extent in some distiicts but it is destined to disappear 
completely. 
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good. These dairies tend therefore to be transformed and to be organized 
industrially. The transformation is usually spontaneous for these soci¬ 
eties already possess the elements from ^hich a modem co-operative dairy, 
the third form of collective dairy, can be bom. This third form has the 
following characteristics : milk is treated in common with implements and 
means owned in common by a single cheesemaker to whom the handling 
of the products is entrusted; and the products, instead of being shared 
in kind, are — since turns have been diminated — preserved on the soci¬ 
ety's premises and sold on the society's behalf to members or others. The 
members share the products of sales proportionately to the milk they have 
supplied and similarly bear the costs of the enterprise. They have a di¬ 
rect interest in the realization of profits and are therefore bound to watch 
the conduct of the enterprise. 

It should be noted further that a collective dairj^ sometimes arises 
from a union of small milk producers to whom association is a technical 
necessity, and sometimes from a union of medium or large producers for 
whom it is merely a means of obtaining laiger profits. In both cases some 
societies apply co-operative principles in their integrity, so that there are 
no members who do not furnish milk, while in others co-operative princi¬ 
ples are attenuated so that members who are only capitalists are admitted. 

As regards their form, collective dairies in Italy are for the most part 
still free. If they are legally constituted their form is generally that of 
limited liability co-operative societies and they have a share-capital subscrib¬ 
ed by the producers of milk themselves. They also undertake the sale 
of products. The installation of premises for the treatment of milk is 
accomplished, and necessary material obtained, by borrowing from finan¬ 
cial societies or capitalists. The members furnish the milk, as to the 
amount of which they agree, settlement for any balance furnished being made 
at the end of the year. Profits are distributed in proportion to the amount 
of milk supplied, after a part has been deducted to form the share-capital 
and the reserve and to amortize the costs of installation. The society is 
directed by an administrative council constituted by a group of members 
whose task it is to superintend the technical and economic progress of the 
business. 


§ 2 . DAa^A AND INFORMATION AS TO COU.FCTIVB DAIRIES IN ITAI,Y. 

In the first place how many collective dairies are there in Italy ? What 
is the number of their members and how much milk do they treat 
altogether ? W'e are not in a position to answer these questions exactly 
for there are no reliable statistics as to these organizations. 

According to the data of the UnionenazionaU delle laMerie sociali, there 
are 1,123 of these dairies, distributed as follows; Venetia455, Piedmont 358, 
I/ombardy 219, Emilia 73, E^uria 6, Central and Southern Italy and the 
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idands 12 (i). There is information dating from 1915 as to co-operative 
cheesemaiing in the districts of Italy, and this we will briefly notice. 

Beginning with the north we find collective dairies very common in 
fertile Piedmont. There are more than 200 of them in the district of Aosta. 
These are very small dairies formed by small farmers of the district in which 
fontina is made. They undertake merely the conversion of the milk, the 
local dealers undertaking the ripening of the cheese. The latter centra¬ 
lize the entire production, a large part of the product being exported In 
the province of Cuneo there are seven dairies, some of them very impor¬ 
tant. The province of Alexandria has only two of them, but in the district 
of Novara there are about forty, most of which manufacture gorgonzola. 

In Liguria there are also some collective dairies, those of Masone and 
Campoligure having a certain importance. 

In Lombardy, in the region of Pavia and Milan, the few large dairies 
which exist have been let to individuals, but in Sondrio their number 
readies seventy-six. In ValteUina there is a much devdoped cheesemaking 
industry, practised by numerous small collective dairies, generally of the 
primitive family type. Cheesemaking is practised by the dairies in winter 
from October to Apiil-June, generally ceasing in April or May when the 
cattle go to the May pastures, to consume the forage and afterwards to 
pass on to the Alps. “ViTiile the cattle are on these pastures the farmers 
themselves treat the milk, combined in small groups of five or six families 
who lend it to each other. They collectivdy transform it into cheese, 
taking shorter or longer turns according to the quantity supplied. In all 
the dairies of the province butter and cheese made without cream are ma¬ 
nufactured almost exdurivdy. In the spring cheese made partly or wholly 
with cream is manufactured. Only the dairy of Bormio, one of the most 
notable in the province, produces cheese of the Ermenthal type. 

The province of Como has also a large number of collective dairies. 
The last statistics show that there are more than thirty of them and that 
they are spreading rapidly, especially in the district of Lecco. 

The prorince of Cremona includes nine of these dairies. Except one 
at Casalma^ore, which is small, they are very important and they are 
managed by the modem methods followed in large dairies. They include 
the famous dairy of Soresina, the largest in Italy, to which we will devote 
a special paragraph. 

The co-operative dairies in the province of Brescia number more than 
fifty; those in the province of Bergamo more than thirty (2). In the lat- 


(i) These data are approxmiate, it being in practice difficult to establish precise statistics 
for these societies, espedaUy such of them as are virtuaUy constituted but are often at 
'vork only for a few months, according to the district in which they are situated, dissolving 
at the end of this period and subsequently reconstituting themselves after a short interval 
{2) Detailed information as to the collective dairies of Lombardy wiU be found in the report 
of the jury for the prize competitiou opened in Z914 by the SoauidL agrarta di Lowbardiaias dairies 
founded in this regfon before 19x3 and dealing with an average quantity of no more than 
15 q^tals (i quintal *== 220 lbs.) of milk. Twenty-one societies took part in this coiiq>etitioii. 
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ter province the dairies have united in a federation with the object of sell¬ 
ing in common butter produced in excess of local needs, in order to obtain 
higher prices by making collective offers. In the province of Mantua the 
societies for the sale of milk have also united in a federation which is at¬ 
tached to the agricultural union of Quistello. They are found extensively. 

In Venetia co-operative cheesemaking is commonest in Vicenza (for¬ 
ty-two dairies) and Treviso (twenty-one dairies). Among these dairies 
one is very important, that at SoUgo which has establishments at Soligo, 
Pieve de Soligo and CfoUe San Martino. In the province of Udine no count 
can now be kept of the dairies: every village has its collective cheese-fac¬ 
tory — there are more than 300 of them. In the region of Eelluna there 
are as many as 160 of these dairies. The first federation of co-operative 
dairies was founded in this province and has premises at Agordo. Its 
object is the sale of butter produced by adherent organizations, and it still 
exists and is working magnificently. 

In Emilia some ten dairies are found in the province of Parma — most 
of them let to business men; there are twenty co-operative dairies in the 
province of Reggio (1) and four in that of Bologna. 

In southern and central Italy there are very few of these cheesemaking 
industries (a). In Sardinia there is only the dair\" of Bortigalli. Hence 
it is necessary to intensify the prop^anda for the formation of these co¬ 
operative societies in the southern provinces and the islands. 

Co-operative organizations have also been formed to provide milk 
for the large urban centres, and are constituted by producers, an exception 
being the Cooperative del latte of Milan which is a mixed association of con- 


Fxom the report (BoUMino delVAgncoltura^ncyh. 31 and 32, Milan, 31 July and 7 Ausrust 1914) 
we learn that most of them were of recent foundation. We note however that a few were older, 
like those of Morbejmo, Ponte and Tirauo which have existed for more than thirty years. AU 
are co-operative societies except that at Costo which follows the systems of manufacture 
by turns, and that at Titano which foUows two systems, that of co-operation and that of manu¬ 
facture by turns. AU but three liave merdy a constitution dc facto. The building belongs to 
ihe society at Gordona (50,000 bras), at Morbeguo (iR,ooo liras) etc. The quantity of milk 
contributed varies from one quintal a day (Valmores) to 12 quintals (F 4 lo). This milk is treated 
by experts who often have a diploma for special courses in cheesemaking. The machines and 
implements are those ordinaiily found and form in many cases a very modest equipment; in 
some they are hired or let by the members. The machines are worked by hand or electricity. 
The book-keeping of many dairies is excdlent, being simple and complete ; hut in some cases 
it is insufficient, the defect bring rather personal than one of method. 

, (i) For the organiaation of cheesemaking in the province of Reggio Emilia see “ Vindustria 
casearia ndla provincia di Reggio Emilia. Qoadri statistidL con note illustrative {The Cheese^ 
mahmg Industry in the Province of Reggio Emilia. Statistical Tables with Explanatory Notes), 
Prof. Cav. Giuseppe Fascbtti. Published by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Reggio 
Emilia, Typ. BcaidavUli, 1915. 

(2) Recently the Lattma socialc camerincse was constituted at Camexino. Its object is to 
supply the population with a wholesome and pure product, inspected by the Office of Hygiene, 
and to intensity milk production in order that it may keep pace with the demand for dairy 
produce. 
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sumers and producers. Weshoiddnote the co-operative societies of milk 
producers of Brescia, Tortona, Rome and Turin, as wdl as that of Milan 
which we have just cited. In Genoa there is an agricultural consortium (i) 
which provides the town with the milk it receives from agricultural 
members. The service for selling the milk is admirably organized by the 
consortium. The experiment may be called the largest and best of its 
kind hitherto made in the country. 

Most Italian collective dairies, like those of which we have spoken, 
are on the system of manufacture by turns, which is still the commonest, 
but they are gradually being replaced by co-operative dairies having a 
small production. “ The dairy of primitive form, working on the system ot 
turns ”, says Cferlini in the study we have cited, should succeed in meet¬ 
ing better the fresh needs whidi follow on the change from this to the co¬ 
operative form, as gradually the agricultural conditions of the districts 
in which it is situated are transformed by new systems of agriculture and 
intensified production, and as zootechni<^ conditions are modified by an 
improvement in cattle-breeding aimed at increasing the yield of milk. It 
is not only the conversion of the milk and the distribution of the product 
which is now desired : a larger quantity of milk is used in the dairy and 
consequently its conversion results in a larger quantity of dairy products, 
which therefore have to be sold to outsiders so that the milk realizes a price 
paid to the members no longer in cheese but in cash 

Dairies of the average type are found more or less ever3rwhere in Upper 
Italy, from Friulia to the valley of Aosta in Upper T/ombardy and Emilia; 
on an average jErom three to six thousand quintals of milk are treated in 
them annually, on wdl arranged special premises, supplied with modem 
implements and utdhsils, in which scientific methods are followed. 

In the region of Emilia, which is that in which co-operative dairies of 
the modem type are most extensively found, and especially in the district 
of Reggio, dairies treating large quantities of milk are also found. For 
example in 1913 the dairy of Massenzatico treated 6,993 quintals of milk. 
In eight years it has been possible to obtain results allowing of production 
on this scale, although at first only 3,425 quintals were treated. Other 
dairies of the average type are found in the provinces of Reggio, Modena 
and Parma. In the provinces of Vicenza, Treviso and Udine, in the dis¬ 
trict of Novara and in Upper Piedmont organizations of the average type 
are also found, scattered here and there among innumerable very small 
dairies. 


§ 3. A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OE CO-OPERATIVE CHEESEMAKING. 

Such an example is provided by the LaUeria Sociale Cooperativa di 
Soresina in the province of Cremona. This society has incontestably one 

(r) See in this connection Monthly BuUetm of Economic and Social IrdeUtgence^ December 
X9^5»pfige33,** TheOxs^emizationof the Agricolti^^ Consortinmof Genoa for the Sale of Milk”. 
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of the largest cheesemakitig establishments in Europe. Its oiganization 
is excdlent; its working and the quality of its products, a large part of 
which it exports, might furnish a model to many countries in which the 
dairy industry is developed. It was foimded in 1900, thanks to the action 
of a great agriculturist, a true pioneer of agricultural co-operation — the 
engineer Antonio Landrini who died some years ago. 

Having constituted itsdLE in the form of a limited liability co-oper¬ 
ative society, it proposed to set up one or more cheese-factories in which 
to treat by perfected methods the milk derived from the farms of members, 
and to s^ the products in common. It also proposed to buy and sell 
other merchandise and practise certain agricultural industries. To ensure 
^its existence it included two fundamental obligations in its by-laws : milk- 
producing members must ddiver the milk emanating from the land they 
cultivate, the portion intended for the consumption of their families being 
deducted, for thirty successive years; landowning members or non-produ¬ 
cers must oblige their farmers to become milk-suppl^dng members. Parti¬ 
cular provisions regulate the purchase of shares. 

The dairy began to work on ii November 1900, when it had 91 mem¬ 
bers who had subscribed 2,913 shares of 50 liras (i) each and who furnish¬ 
ed about 150 quintals of mflk a day. They had then paid up only half 
the value of the shares: the remainder was deducted from the profits real¬ 
ized on the dairy products in the first year. 

In 1900 the capital in shares amounted to 71,025 liras and the reserve 
fund to 665 liras. The building of the society's premises had entailed an 
expense of 83,324 liras and the implements and utensils cost 87,990 liras. 

In November 1901 the capital in shares amounted to 159,600 liras and 
the reserve fimd to 25,247 liras ; in 1902 they had increased, respectivdy, 
to 191,350 liras, and 72,729 liras, and at the end of only a few years, in No¬ 
vember 1908, to 208,100 liras and 310,591 Eras. The large sums paid into 
the reserve allowed the repayment of the capital shares, for which the 
by-laws provided, to be b^tn. This repayment could be effected wholly 
in X909. The number of members increased equally, passing from loi in 
1900 to 153 m 1908, 171 in 1912 and about 300 in 1916. 

While the administration of the dairy obtained these results its tech¬ 
nique was also perfected; so that while at first it could treat only 150 quin¬ 
tals a day, it could finally treat on an average 500 quintals emanating 
from within a radius of 10 kilometres (2). It product at first 184,382 
liras' worth of butter and 407,869 liras* worth of cheese, but in 1915 these 
respective values were 550,000 liras and 1,570,000 liras. The society 


(i) I lira = 9 2 at par. 


(a) I kilometre == 1093 633 yards. The dairy transits the milk from the farms to its 
premises by means of 50 carts which it o^ms During the hot months the milk is chilled at the 
place of production by apparatus provided by the society It reaches the dairy having a tem¬ 
perature of from 25 to centigrade 
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maniafactures daily about four quintals of whey butter and six quintals of 
butter made from the complete milk and more than 500 cheeses. 

The work being so much, it is not suiprising that the dairy has a nu¬ 
merous staff, one namely of about two hundred. The number varies with 
the work as this is influenced by the market. In each season the staff 
must be proportionate to the needs of manufacture. There are however 
certain employees who are more stably employed and have even an interest 
in the profits. 

At the head of the dairy there is a manager, and at the head of the fac¬ 
tories of various kinds there are experts — Swiss for the Ermenthal, Fri¬ 
bourg and Sbrinz factories; workmen from the Lodi district for the but- 
te rm a fcing ; southerners for making the dieeses in demand in the south. 

Since the quantity of milk treated has, as has been said, gradually 
passed from 150 to 500 quintals a day, it is dear that the dairy has devdop- 
ed considerably. It is now supplied with all the most modem cheese- 
TTiftlriTig machinery. 

The sodety's buildings comprise several large halls. One for wash¬ 
ing and ster il i zin g the cans, which measures about 130 square metres (i) 
and holds 1,500 cans, is provided with a special medianism which allows 
125 of them to be washed in an hour. 

The next in importance is the cheesemaldng hall, whidi contains 
^een boilers having a capadty of 15 hectolitres (2) each. Then there 
is the buttermaking haU, and there are a large number of spadous rooms 
in which lactose is prepared, and others used for the preparation of condensed 
milk and sterilized milk, a recent enterprise. 

The attention of visitors is more attracted by the storehouses for 
the preservation of cheese. There are six of these; Ihree underground, 
measure altogether 235 metres (3) in length, from 4 to 6 in hdght and 
6 to II in width; and three above stairs measure 6 to ii metres in width 
and 3.5 to 6 in hdght. These storehouses contain 30,000 Swiss cheeses 
and about 130,000 Roman pecorino cheeses. 

In view of the importance of the process to which the milk is subjected 
t^ dairy is obliged to employ considerable motive power. It has six en¬ 
gines ; two worked by steam, the combined force of which is about 75 horse¬ 
power, and four electric engines having a total force of more than 100 
horse-power, as well as four steam bailers of 300 horse-power. The dairy 
^Ds and exports most of its products directly. Retail selling is speddly 
limited to cover only the needs of members and the provisioning of neigh- 
bouimg middlemen (4). 


<x) xsquaremetre z.x96sqt]a]:eyaids 
(2) X liectolitre 22 gallons, 
fs) I metxe s= 1.094 yarUs. 

(4) Tliedaliy of SoiesSmisaceatrewlucniazitQsanthefameisof thed^ It Helps them 

hi that It esicxmxages among them wkms forms of initiative tending to the ptogress of agricol- 
tnte. In 1903 it became a branch of the co-opexative agricxiltuial oonsoriiitm ctf Uia ptovince 
cfCremona. It boys on bdialf of its members the coal ihiqr need for the engines necessary to 
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These large dairies are not however numerous in Italy. Besides a 
few others in this same province of Cremona (Piadena, Acquanegra, etc.) 
and a few in the Milanese and the province of Treviso, the only types found 
are those of the daily of average importance and the small co-operative 
cheese-factory fi). 


§ 4. Societies for the ripenino and the saee of cheese. 


In order that the products of the dairy may conquer the markets 
they must fulfil certain very definite conditions. As regards cheese, in 
order that the various kinds may be commercially recognized, form, weight, 
composition and colour and the content of fat must be presefved unchanged. 
In order that they may sell wdl the cheeses must also be well ripened. 
But the processes necessary to giving them these necessary qualities 
are not always easily practised in isolated collective daiies or dairy 
farms; whereas they can be effected profitably by special organizations 
(federated dairies) which concentrate the products of members, inject 
and classify them, distribute them in various groups according to their 
quality or the needs of the market, undertake the ripening process on suit¬ 
able premises, and sdl them at opportune times, etc. 

These ideas were first developed at the National Congress of the Milk 
Industry at Turin in 1911 (2). Some societies have already attempted 
something of the kind in Italy for theripem’ng and the sale of the products 
of cheesemaking Thus the Society Caricaiori d'Alpi of Morbegno (Son- 
diio), constituted with a capital of 17.000 liras, has formed a collective 
industry for ripening Bitto cheese This aims: a) at collecting and preserv¬ 
ing in special storehouses the cheeses produced by members; h) at faci¬ 
litating their sale; c) at promoting the granting of advances in ca^, at low 
rates of interest, by credit institutions to members applying for them, 

fhieir tahmftring and also provides them Tvith the lubricators ih^ use for thrir agricoltnial ma¬ 
chines. rt hjas founded a co-operative chemical depot whidi first provides members uiith. aU 
the chemicals th«7 need and secondly sdlls an manner of remedies to the public at low prices. It 
has set up essicating ovens for cocoons and grants the use of these to its members in return for 
a mere repayment of the expenses it thus incurs. It has organized lectures for the instruction 
of employees in members’ b3n:es, and It employs inspectors who watch over the production of 
the milk, the quality of forage, etc. 

(1) In the province of Milan efforts have been made to instal large dairies, especiany in tiie 
lower district (Casalpusterlengo, Mel^inano, etc) and in the district of Pavia (Robbio, Candia, 
Eomdlina), but no good results have been obtained. Initial errors, especially those of too ex- 
penrive installations and of the application of mistaken criteria of technique, made important 
initiative in favour of the dairy industry In the Lombard district abortive. Other effo]^ have 
been made in Piedmont, but outside events whidi cannot be narrated here caused the dairies 
which were installed to pass into the hands of business-men and individual capitalists. 

(2) See in tins connection the report presented to the congress by Dr. P MContanari which 
is dted among the sources of this article 
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the cheese they have deposited being their security ; at assisting enter¬ 
prises which aim at the development of the cheese m aking and zootechni- 
cal industry. 

The society proposes to hold an annual exhibition of cheese, and to 
pay attention to the improvement of this article of diet. 

In order to improve the manufacture of dairy products it customarily 
holds competitions, to which prizes attach, for producers and cheesema- 
kers; holds courses in cheesenmking; and organizes cheese exhibitions. 

The society's storehouses hold at least 2,500 cheeses. The members 
who wish to take advantage of them must make application in writing 
and pay a deposit of 5 liras for each group of 50 cheeses, each of which 
must bear its owner's stamp. The application must indicate whether the 
owner will hi-msf^lf take charge of bis product, make some one else do so, 
or make the society responsible for it. The society has special tariffs for 
storage, and has its own staff who indude a director of the storehouse 
and a certain number of cheesemakers. 

The Societa Viterbese Ovis, for the manufacture of Roman pecorino, 
affords another example of bold initiative in the domain of co-operative 
cheesemaking. 

The large growth of recent years in the consumption of Roman peco* 
rino in Italian and foreign markets has caused a need to be fdt for an im¬ 
provement in technique and commercial organization, were it only for the 
purpose of protecting the pure product from the unfailing frauds of specu¬ 
lators. 

Thus several sodeties have been formed in I<atium and in the Abruzzi 
and Sardinia for the exportation of pecorino, and they have special estab¬ 
lishments for ripening the cheese. The sodety which has just been 
named began its operations by salting the cheese made by the individual 
sh^herds. It now aims at collecting and treating the ndlk of members 
on its- premises in order that a standardized artide of good quality may be 
placed on the markets. As a guarantee to consumers each cheese is stamped 
by heat with the word " romano 

The Ovis ” sodety already has many members. It ripens about 
3,000 quintals of pecorino which is commerdally absolutely uniform and 
is sold for prices l^her than any previously realized by the members. 

In the district of Reggio sever^ attempts have also been made to con¬ 
struct large co-operative storehouses for ripening and sdQtinggy(aiw« cheeses, 
but hitherto no results have thus been obtained. 

In the matter of buttermaking the problem, which is to centralize 
production and trade in spedal co-operative organizations, is certainly 
easier, given the greater simplidty of the technique and the rapid sale of 
the product. 

The Societd Cooperativa deUe LctUerie Agordine (Belluno} is incontes¬ 
tably the most important example of its kind in It^y, Another sodety 
having a promiring organization is the FederasdoM dette Laiterie SociaU 
F^ygamschet founded in X909, especially with the object of selling on behalf 
of its members the butter produced by the federated dairies and not sold 
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by them. In 1913-1914 this federation received 6,231 kilogrammes (i) 
of butter from its fourteen adherent dairies, and sold this butter at Ber¬ 
gamo, Clusone and Trezzo for 19,731.65 liras. This sum, when 1,236 30 
liras had been deducted for costs of transport and packing, postage, etc., 
gave a balance of 18,495.35 liras, that is 2.96 liras a kilogramme. This 
initiative was excellently received not only by the dairies but also by all 
the agricultural institutions, the agricultural consortium of Bergamo un¬ 
dertaking the society's book-keeping and treasurership. 


§ 5. The national union oe coeeective dairies 

AND THE PROVINCIAL FEDElEtATIONS. 

With the object of co-ordinating the co-operative movement in Italy, 
protecting and assisting collective dairies, promoting their diffusion, and or¬ 
ganizing whatever can be useful to the cheesemaking industry and co-oper¬ 
ation therein, there was formed in 1907 the Umone Nazionale ddle Latterie 
sociali e cooperative which has its premises at Rome. It groups 294 soci¬ 
eties (2); and by means of pamphlets of propaganda, other publications and 
its official organ, II caseificio moderno, it seeks to advance among agricul¬ 
turists co-operative principles and all technical and scientific knowledge 
whicii can develop and perfect the scientific technique of dieesemaking. 

Among numerous and various forms of activity its organization of or 
participation in important congresses should be recalled, among them 
those of Reggio Emilia, Piacenza, Udine and Cremona, in whidi the most 
urgent problems of cheesemaking technique and economy were discussed. 
We note discussions on: “The exemption from income-tax of the collect¬ 
ive dairies “ legislation rdative to co-operative societies and especially 
dairy societies “; “ Aissociations of milk producers and cheesemaking 
societies “ ; " Milk contracts and producers' societies ” ; “ Itinerant in¬ 
structors in cheesemaking and co-operative cheesemaking “ The collect¬ 
ive sale.of the products of cheeseniaking etc. 

Recently the society gave attention to two other questions, the ex¬ 
port of dairy produce and the milk supply of large urban centres. With 
regard to the former it took effective action in relation to public author¬ 
ities in order that a limited right of export on stated terms might be grant¬ 
ed in the interest of the dieesemaking industry, and it therefore formed 
a spedal office of commercial information and assistance. With regard 
to the second question it placed itself at the disposd. of various administra¬ 
tions, offering to supply them with milk. It began with Rome and obtain¬ 
ed that 25,000 litres (3) of milk should be sent there daily from the large 


(1) 1 kac^ratmne =*22 lbs. 

(2) It is calculated that the federated daily societies comprise about 20,000 a^ri- 
cnlturists and treat more than half a million quintals of milk. 

(3) I litre ~ 0.88 quart 
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collective dairy of Soresma of which we have already spoken The com¬ 
munal administrations of Cremona, Milan, Pisa, Reggio Emilia, Taranto, 
Florence, Venice, Genoa, etc were similarly approached. 

The union is further in the habit of collaborating in the quarterly 
enquiries, into the conditions of the international market for milk and 
dair5- produce, imdertakenby the Swiss Peasants’ league in the interest of 
producers. These enquiries concern the prices curent for forage, and the 
production and the prices of milk, cheese, butter, etc.. The union collects 
the data of this description needed throughout Italy. It employs in conse¬ 
quence more than a hundred correspondents, who are scattered over the 
various districts and give information as to conditions in each of these, 
which the union resumes and comunicates to those interested and to the 
press. 

Finally", as a result of the union’s encouragement and the initiative 
of the itinerant chairs, provincial federations of collective dairies have 
been formed and are in course of formation, and they conduct an enterprise 
of technical assistance and advice and consultation. We should note in 
this connection the Federazwne delle Latterie sodali a^ordtne (Belluno), 
the Federazwne deUe Lattene Bergamasche, the federations of dairies of 
the distrct of Reggio, the lower district of Novara and Lomellina and that 
of Cremona, and the Federazwne delle Lattene now in course of formation. 

It is evident that Italian co-operative cheesemakirg is being, little by 
little, organized and completed under the impulse and direction given by 
the Unione Nazwmle delle Lattene Sociali, 
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POPUl^AR CO-OPRRATR^ CREDIT FROM 1914 TO 1916. 


B-fecTHUK-B OiiHaHCOB-b IIpoMHm;iieHHOCTH n ToproBJiH {Me&sen^er of Finances, In-‘ 
dustfy and Commerce) No. 44, 30 October/12 November 1916. Petrograd 
npaBnrejEbCTBeHHHtt B'^cthiucb [Goveinmeni Messenger) No. 273, 21 December 1916- 
3 January 1917. Petrograd. 


* § I. InSTITOTIONS of POPUI^AR CR 15 DIT IN GENERAL. 


Present circunivStances have not stopped the development of small 
credit in Russia but have merely made it slower. This circumstance may 
be said to have favoured estabhshments of which the previous growth had 
been very rapid. Their comparative numerical decrease has been count¬ 
erbalanced by a firmer economic position and a more extensive social 
influence. 

According to the Messenger of Small Credit the following new establish¬ 
ments were founded between 1914 and 1916: 


Niixq})€ 9 : of 

Year Poondatiana 

1914 1,606 

1915 . 956 

1916 (i July). 406 


Tlifi previous average was 2,000. The new foundations were distrib¬ 
uted as follows among the different types of institutions on i January 
and I July in each year: 

1914 _ _ 1915 1916 

I 



January 

July 

January 

July 

January 

July 

Co-operative credit so- 

deties. 

9.536 

10,401 

10,687 

11,176 

11,413 

11,649 

Deposit and loan funds 

3,479 

3.728 

3.815 

3.983 

4,042 

4,195 

Runds of Zemstvos . 

203 

215 

233 

239 

248 

266 

Federations of co-op- 

erative credit societies 

II 

II 

II 

28 

62 

84 

Total. 

13,039 

14.355 

14.745 

15.426 

15,764 

16,194 
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The number of the small credit establishments is seen to have passed 
between i July 1914 and i July 1916 from 14,355 to 16,194, that is to have 
increased by 1,739. The increase of the federations of co-operative cre¬ 
dit societies from eleven to eighty-foui should be especially noticed. 


§ 3. The co-operative credit societies and the deposit 
AND lyOAN Funds. 

a) Number, members and capital in shares. 

Of the two types of co-operative societies it is those for credit which 
have most increased, in point of number, of their membership and of their 
circulating capital. Saving 2.6 per cent, of them which have an urban 
character they are situated in the country almost exclusively. On the 
other hand almost half the number {44.6 per cent.) of the deposit and loan 
funds are in the towns of the south and south-east of Russia 


I July 

1914 

Number of co-operative societies: 

X Januaiy 

1915 

I July 

1915 

I Januaiy 
19x6 

Credit. 

10,401 

10,687 

11,176 

11,412 

Deposit and loan . . 

3.728 

3.815 

3.983 

4,042 

Total.... 

Number of members • 

Co-operative credit 

14,129 

14,502 

X5.139 

15.454 

societies. 

Savings and loan 

6,948,000 

7,228,000 

7,714,000 

7,787,000 

funds . 

2,199,000 

2,261,000 

2,306,000 

2,298,000 

Total.... 

9,147,000 

9,489,000 

10,020,000 

10,085,000 


Circalaiing capital (in terms of thousands of roubles) : 
Co-operative credit 


societies. . 

428,173 

382,335 

468,138 

452,909 

Deposit and loan 
funds . 

344.989 

327*712 

341*212 

330,950 

Total. . . . 

773.162 

7^:0,047 

809,350 

783.859 


On I July 1916 the institutions for co-operative small credit compris¬ 
ed more than ten mi ll io n members, allowing an average of persons 
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for each household. This is to say that more than a third of the whole 
Russian population belonged to them. 

The membership of each co-operative society increased at the fol¬ 
lowing average rate: 


Year 




Increase 

1912 

. 

. . 

» • « 9 « 

, . . 40 

1913 

. . . 

• . 

. • . 

... 47 

1914 

. . . 

. • . < 


... 46 

1915 

• 

. . . , 


... 51 


The number of the members of the deposit and loan funds which 
reached 595 in 1915 has since been slightly reduced. These funds are less 
popular than the co-operative credit societies. The latter induded as 
their members, in 1912, 47 per cent of the population within their spheres 
of activity, a fraction which has now probably come to be more than 
half, whereas the funds grouped only 24 per cent, of the population within 
their spheres. 

The capital of the co-operative societies was distributed as follows: 

X July 19x4 X January 19x5 x January X916 



in teizua 


[In tenns 


in tenns 


Capital: 

of roubles 

% 

thousands 
of roubles 

% 

thousands 
of roubles 

% 

belonging to them¬ 
selves . 

96,687 

125 

99.501 

14.0 

110,078 

154 

belonging to depo¬ 
sitors . 

487,508 

630 

472,862 

66.6 

535.372 

68 6 

belonging to the 
State. 

148,159 

192 

105,218 

150 

95.509 

12.3 

belonging to the 
Zemstvos and others 

40,808 

5-3 

32,464 

4-4 

42,900 

3-7 

Total. . . 

773,162 

zoo 

710,045 

zoo 

783.859 

100 


In a certain number of district«i the inflow of deposits was so great 
that the co-operative sodeties could not utilize them Paper and spede 
have therefore augmented considerably, their value passing from 86,416,000 
loubles to 141,416,000 roubles, that is 20 per cent of the amount on the 
balance-sheets. 

b) Purchases and sales effected by small credit establishments. 

Owing to present drcuinstanc^ the co-operative sodeties are under¬ 
taking business usually outside their range of activity or only a very sub¬ 
sidiary part thereof, such as the lending of agricultural machines for the 
field work of thdr members, the leading of seed, the purchase and sale of 
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In Transcaucasia popular credit lias also begun to develop. There 
are there 561 co-operative societies having a total capital of 12.3 million 
roubles and deposits amounting to 2.2 million roubles. The small credit 
establishments operate exclusively with capital belonging to the State 
bank, for the Mussulman population is not sufficiently rich to allow an in¬ 
flux of deposits to the co-operative societies. The usefulness of the latter 
appears in the educative part they play towards the natives and also in their 
beneficent influence in raising the price of costly crops, such as cotton. 

The same phenomenon is noticed in Turkestan where the co-oper¬ 
ative societies operate only with State funds, amounting on an average to 
70 roubles a member in the co-operative credit societies and 107 roubles 
in the deposit and loan funds. In the province of Samarcanda there are 
no co-operative credit societies and nine deposit and loan funds, in Fergansk 
province 132 co-operatives credit societies and 116 deposit and loan funds. 
The population is very honest and very exact in making repayments, but 
owing to the religious prohibition to lend at interest co-operative societies 
cannot obtain deposits. 


§ 3. The federations of co-operative societies and the funds 

OF THE ZEMSTVOS. 

The federations of co-operative societies and the funds of the zemstvos, 
the two institutions which unite co-operative societies, materially or mo- 
rdly, in more or less important groups, have fared differently during the 
war. While the funds have grown somewhat more slowly than previously 
the federations have had a relatively large increase, especially since August 
1915. Their foundation, which once was a very complicated matter and 
dependent on the Council of Ministers, has since that date become easier; 
and^ federations may now be formed with the authorization of only the 
Mnister of Finances. Consequently their number has, as we have seen, 
increased from eleven to eighty-four. In January 1915 the average num¬ 
ber of co-operative societies grouped by a federation was 1,322 in July 
1916 only 188. 

The distribution of federations according to regions is as follows : 

^ons Number of federatioas 

1. South . . . 

2. Little Russia 

3. Industrial . 

4. East.... 

5. Central. . . 

6. Siberia . . 

7. Ural .... 

8. Caucasus . . 

Q. South-West. 


15 

10 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

4 

3 


Total . . 


71 
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In the other regions the devdopmen^ of federations is for the moment 
unimportant. 

Government foundation subsidies to the new federations amounted 
in 1915 to 80,000 roubles for the federation of Jekaterinburg, 40,000 rou¬ 
bles for that of Uofim, 30,000 roubles for that of Kheadiin and from 5,000 
to 20,000 roubles for each of the other federations. 

The increase in the sum in the balance-sheet of the ten federations 
which existed before the war, between i January 1913 and t January 
1916, shows their development. 


Balance-sheet on i Janauxy 

Federations Year of foundation (in terms of thousands of routdes) 




1913 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

Kiev. 

• 1907 

1,195-2 

2,126.0 

3.117-7 

3,048.8 

Coubanj. 

. 1911 

286.3 

784-2 

1,119.4 

2.274.5 

Terdc. 

. 1911 

- 

378.2 

781,7 

1.532.9 

Jekateiinburg . . 

• 1907 

223.3 

384.8 

570,4 

1,561.8 

Jekaterinoslav. . 

. 1911 

79-4 

230.6 

516,7 

745.9 

MeUtopol .... 

. 1903 

245.5 

255-2 

422.3 

840.3 

Nijnij-Novgorod . 

. 1911 

— 

190.0 

570,2 

1,124.1 

Berdjansk . . . 

. 1901 

143-5 

155-9 

284,8 

281.7 

Zlatooust .... 

. 1911 

31-8 

83-7 

133.2 

349-7 

Stavropol .... 

. 1907 

68.9 

80.3 

130.7 

348.4 


Total , . 

. 2,273.9 

4,667.9 

7 . 747-1 

12,108.1 


The sum on the balance-sheets of these same federations was 
21,510,800 roubles on i April iqi6 and that on those of fifty-two feder¬ 
ations was 42,725,400 roubles on i July 1916. 

Deposits ocoiiiy the first place on the balance-sheet, accounting for 
4 . 53 ii 300 roubles, namely 59 per cent, of the balance-sheet of i January 
1915, and for 7,407,000 roubles, namdy 61 per cent, of the balance-sheet 
of I January 1916, in the case of the ten federations named. The purchase 
of merchandise by the federations and the sale of artides produced by 
members of the co-operative societies are sufi&ciently remarkable, as is 
seen from the following figures wliich refer to thousands of roubles : 

1915 19x6 


Debts of federations to suppliers of merchandise . 175 385 

Sales effected. 197 494 

Amount of merchandise bought. 302 1,026 


The mutual rdations of the federations begin to devdop. Thus se¬ 
ven southern federations have united to form a common sdling and bu3?ing 
office and to bring out a paper, “Southern Co-operation". The feder¬ 
ation of Pjatigovsk has entered into rdations with that of Zaritzin and 
those of the Caucasus in order to procure wood of good quality. A tendency 
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is defining itself to form among the federations local units of the same 
type, like the Popular Bank of Moscow (i^. 

The number of the funds of the zemstvos, of which the first was found¬ 
ed in 1907, passed between Jul^^ 1914 and July 1916 from 215 to 266, 
increasing, that is, by^ forty-one. The total sum on the balance-sheets 
of these funds was one hundred million roubles in July IQIS* deposits 
amounting to sixty-five million roubles. The very rapid development of 
the federations of the co-operative societies and their larger activity has 
raised the question of their relations with the funds of the zemstvos and the 
definite organization of the latter Perhaps they will transform themselves 
into banks of the zemstvos, enlarging the sphere of their activity which 
will come to embrace not onl3’ small credit but also the more important 
forms of agricultural, communal and co-operative credit. 


§ 4. Government subsidies to institutions of smaee credit. 


The chief sources of the government subsidies to small credit institu¬ 
tions are, in the case of short-term loans, the Bank of the Empire, in that 
of loans maturing slowty the savings banks (2), especially when the neces¬ 
sary capital has to be obtained for the constitution of small credit estab¬ 
lishments. The sums granted by the government have been of recent 
years as follows: 

1914. 264 million roubles 

. 313 » » 

and on 8 July 1916. 380.9 » » 

of which 320 million roubles or about 80 per cent, emanated from the Bank 
of the Empire and 60.8 railHon roubles from the State savings banks. 
Small credit institutions do not however exhaust all available credit in the 
Bank of the Empire and the savings banks. The following table shows 
the relation existing between the credit granted by the Bank of the Empire 
from 1914 to 1916 and the in<lebtedness to this bank of the small credit 
institutions : 


1914 


j October. 
f Decembei 
(January 

f December 



Credit granted 

Indebtedness 

% 

(milUons of tonbles) 


240 

129 

53 

256 

94 

36 

260 

84 

32 

275 

151 

54 

306 

75 

25 

308 

69 

23 

319 

68 

21 


(1) See oar issue BvUOin meftauel des It^sUtuUon^ £conomques ^ SoctaJes, October 
i9X2. tLa Bangue Poptaatre de Moscou et son ongine*, 

(2) See Intemaitonal Raoiew of AgruMUuptd Econoimcs June 1916, page 24, ** Popular 
Cooperative Credit” (eonCmusd). 
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The bavingb banks are in the same case. The credit they had granted 
to small credit institutions amounted on i January 1916 to 143.9 million 
roubles, of which sum only 48 2 million roubles — that is 33.5 per cent. — 
had been effectively lent to the small credit establishments. The cause 
of this state of affairs should be sought in the inflow of deposits to the small 
credit establishments and the growth of their own resources. It is propos¬ 
ed therefore to allow the funds of the State savings banks to be lent not 
only to co-operative societies, as is provided by the law of 21 June 1910, 
but also to the zemstvos and to the federations of the co-operative soci¬ 
eties, to be used for long-term agricultural and land credit and for the 
building of granaries. 




MISCEU/ANKOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATlON 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE OBJECT AND THE TASK OF THE t AI,I,GHMEINE OESTEBBEICHISCHE VIEH- 
VERWERTUNGSGESEEASCHAFT* {General Austrian Society for the Sale of CcOOe) 
Appendix to the leport for 1915-1916, Vienna igi6. 

The General Austrian Society for the Sale of Cattle was founded in 
1913 on the advice and with the co-operation of the Imperial and Royal 
Mnistry of Agriculture. Its aims are: 

1. The establishment and use of a public market for breeding and 
income-producing stock which will be equally accessible to production and 
to trade in the kingdoms and provinces represented in the Reidbsrat; 

2. The purchase and sale of breeding and income-producing stock 
and stock kept for slaughter, on behalf of the society itself and others; 

3. The acquisition and letting and employment of properties, 
the fattening of stock and the realization of profits thereon, and the 
formation and management of enterprises intended to favour the sale of 
live stock — the exigencies of provisioning being always taken into ac¬ 
count fairly. 

The chief object of the society is thus to establidi business relations 
between producers of live stock and those who realize profits on stock on 
the one hand, and between butchers and others analogously placed and 
consumers on the other. 

The society’s public usefulness is shown by the fact that it takes into 
account the wants of all interested persons: 

fl) In that ever since its foundation it has offered to breeders of live 
stock the opportunity to sell their produce as little expensively as possi¬ 
ble, delivering them from the onerous guardiandiip of a superfluity of 
middlemen; 

b) In that it takes common interests into account, partidpating, 
by its intervention in the central market for live stock of St. Marx and the 
great market, in providing meat for the town. 

The town of Vienna, numerous agricultural organizations, certain 
of the priudpal corporations, certain agriculturists, iheAUgemeine Dope- 
sitenbank — such are the organizations which partidpate in the enterprise 
financially. As regards the financial management of its business the by- 
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laws estabUsh that the society is a commercial enterprise which should 
fulfil the elementary duty devolving on every such organization, that 
namely of meeting its working costs, paying fair interest on its working 
capital, and forming certain funds which will allow it to reach as soon as 
possible the end it has before itsdf. 

With a view to this end the society undertakes the following business: 

1. The sale on commission of live stock for daughter in Vienna 
and other towns of the province; 

2. Trade in live stock for slaughter, on its own apcount and on the 
basis of the business relations already mentioned; 

3. The sale of daughtered stock and meat in Vienna and the pro¬ 
vinces, on commission and on the society's own account; 

4. The sale of breeding and income-producing stock. 

The trade in breeding and income-producing stock, which has existed 
since the initiation of the enterprise and has become a special branch of 
the society's business, has affected 20,000 heads of stock a year. The 
society furnishes an abundant supply of milch-cows from the Alps, Swit¬ 
zerland and Holland to Vienna and other large towns. From most farms 
to whick it sends milch-cows, stock intended for fattening and traction- 
oxen, it receives stock fattened for daughter. The society has given a 
most important place on its future programme to the reorganization of the 
Viennese market by the formation of regular markets for breeding and 
income-producing stock. 

The live stock market in Vienna is exclusively occupied by butcher's 
stock: the cattle brought to it are all without exception daughtered, whe¬ 
ther they be fitted for the butdier's market or not. Naturally many ani¬ 
mals always enter it which have not reached the right stage for butchery, 
and a deplorable state of affairs results. 

The society therefore proposes in the interests of all concerned to de¬ 
bar from the slaughterhouse this unfit stock, that is to say to prevent or 
at least to reduce irrational daughteiing. Such an end might be reached 
by joining to the markets for fat stock complementary markets for breed¬ 
ing and income-produdng stock. There should be a large weekly market 
of the latter kind before that of stock for daughter, into which beasts un¬ 
ready for immediate daughter would thus not enter even although economic 
or speculative motives caused them to be sent to it. The selection thus 
practised would cause those interested to procure and sell in the market 
the animals which they raised, fattened, utilized for traction or otherwise, 
or which they had bred for these various ends. At the same time a choice 
could be made of animals suitable to slaughter or unsuitable to be kept, and 
as soon as the first market closed they could be taken to that for butcher's 
stock. Thus the latter would secure stock of a very different quality, 
suited to the demands of the inspectors of meat and the interests which 
ought to be respected. In practice the course of this trade would be such 
that most of the animals biought to the market for income-produdng stock 
would be restored to agriculture and would return to the butdiers' market 
from three to six months later, when their condition was better suited to 
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the end in view. The^" would have been fed and have gained noticeably in 
weight and quality. Thus consumption would not be robbed of this stock 
which would on the contrary eventually augment the quantity of meat. 
Since the society" has alieady establi^ed business relations with large and 
RtnflU stock keepers, breeders and fatteuers in all the provinces, the insti¬ 
tution and organization of such a market as we have described — at Vienna 
in the first place — would meet with no insurmountable obstacles. 

The Societj’'s share in Vienna*s provision of meat amounted in its first 
year — 1913-1914 — to 5 per cent, of the total supply and to 13 per cent, at 
the end of the second year. The society has already, by this means alone, 
acquired on the Viennese maiketan influence which maj^inci ease, the more 
so because, being constantly superintendend by the government, it can face 
extreme fluctuations in prices. 

Guided by the moral duty imposed by its participation in the provi¬ 
sioning of Viemia, the society has often undertaken risky business by which 
it incurred loss, as for example the importation of live stock for slaughter 
and meat fiom northern countries. Its very extensive business relations 
and its important functions of public supply allowed it however to attain 
during its third 3’ear to a turnover of about 170 million crowns (i) whence it 
derived a net profit of 5,000,000 crowns. 

When the virar broke out the society was obliged to become busy over 
the supply of war pro\dsions, to which the course of events naturally gave 
a large preference over normal business. It offered to supply live stock at 
cost prices, as to which it furnished evidence, adding only the actual costs of 
the transaction. Before the stage of providing public supplies of this kind was 
reached, the society was for long responsible for bu3dng on its own account 
large quantities of live stock for slaughter and placing them at the disposal 
of the imperial and royal administration of the army at given times and on 
given terms. This mode of delivery involved enormous risks not exempli¬ 
fied in the case of delivery on commission, those namely of the dangers run 
by the stock and the losses they suffer during transport by railway. They 
are then exposed to loss of weight, to the outbreak of illnesses, and 
to the infection of epizooty attaching to large centres in which stock are 
collected. We should mention also the fluctuations of prices wich cannot 
be anticipated and for which no allowance can therefore be made. 

The representative of the Imperial and Royal Ministry of Agriculture, 
hy which the entire administration is controlled, takes part in all the society’s 
councils, meetings and assemblies and can control at any time the manage¬ 
ment of its business and enterprise. 

Finally its by-laws, the governmental decrees and its engagements oblige 
the General Austrian Society for the Sale of Cattle to limit the interest on 
its shares to 5 per cent, and to pay a part of its profits into the funds of whidi 
the constitution is prescribed. As for eventual excess profits the Imperial 
Ministry of Agriculture will decide how they are to be employed. 


(i) I crowtt of gold = ioVi2<*. at par. 
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UNITED STATES. 

I. THE CO-OPERATIVE PURCHASE OF EIVE STOCK IN MTSCONSIN. — Article by 

Howard I. Wood in Iku Dankir Fannct, Vol. IV, no 3 , January iyi7i Cliampaicn, Fli- 

noifa 

In order to improve the quality of milch-oowb and secure the general 
inspection of their milk some banks in Marinette county, Wisconsin, form¬ 
ed in 1915 a Co-operative Cattle Bu3dng Association. The members 
of this organization are business men, farmers and the eleven banks of the 
county. In 1915 it bought only one car-load of cattle for the farmers, 
who showed a disposition to await further results before doing more. 
But every farmer supplied with cattle was satisfied, and in 1916 confidence 
had been established. During 1916 fourteen car-loads of cattle, aver¬ 
aging thirty head to a car, were imported from various parts of .Southern 
Wisconsin; and a large number of good animals were also bought from 
dealers in the county and sold to farmers who wished to build up their 
dairy herds. 

The organization is very simple. The eleven banks advance money 
for the purdbiase of pure-bred or grade Holstein or Guernsey dairy cattle, 
and allow buyers to pay for them at the rate of from to $5 per 
month a head, paying interest at the rate of 6 per cent. Paj^ment can be 
made at the bank nearest to the home of the purchaser, who gives the 
necessary security. When enough orders have been accepted to make up a 
car-load the buyer of the association goes to some locality where he can ob¬ 
tain an entire car-load in one lot at favourable prices. Expenses of transport 
are thus kept low. Hitherto the cattle delivered in Marinette county have 
cost only $9 a head more than the price at which they were bought. The 
buyer has always had without charge the services of an expert dairy cat¬ 
tle buyer from the university of Wisconsin. 

A small percentage is laid aside for a sinking fund in case losses due to 
unsatisfactoiiness of the bought stock have to be made good. But for 
the fifteen car-loads, costing altogether about ¥40,000, there have been 
only two or three minor cases of taking monej’^ from this fund. 

The number of cattle bought and the amount of money spent give 
ordy a meagre idea of what the association is doing. Besides the actual 
addition to the value of the farms, an entire county has been brought to 
believe in the value of dairy farming. Bankers have been taught what a 
dairj" cow is worth and what it ought to produce annually. It has become 
easier for all daiiy^-farmers to obtain credit in the banks. A practical 
proof of success is the fact that ten new cheese-factories were opened 
in 1916. 

We reproduce a series of questions and answers which show the asso¬ 
ciation’s skilful method of explaining to farmers its procedure and the 
advantages it offers: 

Question. How much do I have to pay down when I get my stock ? 
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'' Answer. Nothing is reqtdred, but of course it is to your advan¬ 
tage to pay a little down if possible. 

“ Q. I like to see my stock before I get it. Would it be possible 
for me to go along and see the stock before they buy it ? 

“ A. Yes. If an applicant desires he may go with the men who 
buy the stock and pick out those he wishes, but he must do so at his own 
expense. 

” Q. My neighbour has a good cow for sale, dbieap, and I would like 
to buy it but have not the money. Will the trustees buy it for me and 
allow me to pay for it on time ? 

A. Yes, under certain conditions. If your application has already 
been accepted the trustees will send some one to see the cow, and if their 
report concerning her is favourable she will be bought for you. 

Q. How many cows will the association buy for one person ? 

“ A. There is nothing to limit the number provided the applicant 
shows he has pasture and feed for them and can give proper security. The 
intention is not to buy whole herds for any one person but rather a few 
head, and give the farmers who need assistance a start. 

" Q. I like Jersey cattle; will the trustees help me to get them ? 

" A. When the present plan was inaugurated it was decided to re¬ 
strict the time payments to Holstein and Guernsey cattle only. The 
reason for this was that there were more of these in the county, and it would 
be better to encourage the breeding of them and make this a centre for 
these breeds. If however you can pay cash they will help you to get any 
breed of dairy cattle that you wish, 

Q. I have the money and intend to pay cash for my stock: what 
advantage is there in buying through the association ? 

“ A. The advantages to you are these: you get cheaper transporta¬ 
tion rates because the stodk is shipped in car-load lots; you also have the 
services of an expert judge of dairy cattle, free of charge, to assist in the 
selection of your stoci. 

“ Q. I do not like to give a chattel mortgage on anything: will 
the trustees accept my note if some responsible person would sign it with 
me? 

" A. Yes, the trustees will accept a note if it has a good endorsement, 
and not require a chattd mortgage. The only object of the mortgage 
is to secure the note and protect the guarantors, as far as possible. 

“ Q. I am anxious to raise beef cattle. Will the trustees help me to 
obtain them and allow time payments ? 

“A. No. The trustees have received their instructions to buy 
only Guernsey and Holstein cattle, either grades or registered, and allow 
payment on time. 

Q. I would like to pay for my cattle in payments six months apart, 
rather than monthly. Could that be arranged ? 

"A. Yes. The plan of monthly payments is not irondad, and 
we will try to accommodate those who, for good reasons, desire some 
other method of payment. 
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" Q. Is it always possible to get exactly the kind of stock everyone 
wants ? 

“ A. Sometimes it is very possible and in certain instances it may 
be impossible. Where such difficulty is encountered the men who are 
buying use their own best judgement and get as near as possible what 
the applicant desires. 

Q. If I do not like the stock when it arrives will I be compdled 
to accept it ? 

" A. Yes. According to the terms of the application and agreement 
you are bound to accept the cattle when they arrive. The trustees are 
your agents and you must take the stock they get for you. 

" Q. How much commission is charged for buying the stock? 

" A. None whatever. In addition to the actual cash expenses of 
getting the stock and ddivering them, a charge of two dollars per head 
is made, to cover necessary expenses of printing, postage, interest on mo¬ 
ney used on buying the cattle, etc. In time this may possibly create a 
small reserve that could be used to pay any losses that might occur. 

" Q. Isn't there a danger of tuberculosis when stock is shipped 
from so many farms in different sections of the State ? 

A. None whatever: the cattle are all tested for tuberculosis before 
being shipped 

The following is the form of application for time payment": 

“ The undersigned hereby applies to.trustees appointed by 

the Marinette County Advancement Association, for the loan of , 
dollars, or a sufficient sum to purchase.... cows,.... heifers and one 
male_years old. 

" The breed to be .... 

The following is a true statement of the undersigned's resources 
and liabilities: 


Resources. 

Description. 

Acres land cleared , . . 

Value.$ 

Acres partly cleared . . 

Value.$ 

Acres wild. .. 

Value.$ 

Horses and cattle, value . $ 

Machinery ...» | 

Other resources . » | 


Liabilities. 

Amount owing.$ 

To whom? 

Nature of security ? 


" I. The Undersigned For Value Received, Hereby agrees to pay 
said Trustees, or their order, on or before three years from this date, the 
sum required to pay the entire cost of the animal purchased by him, with 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum, interest payable semi-annually, such 
obligation to be evidenced by a promissory note to the undersigned. 
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“ 2. The Undeisigned Ftirther Agrees, to pay to said Trustees or their 
assigns at stated intervals each month not less than ... per month for 
each animal so purchased by him until the aforesaid sum and interest is 
fully paid. 

“ 3. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to breed the cows and heifers 
so purchased to a registered sire of the same breed. 

“ 4. The Undersigned Further Agrees, to secure the payment of 
said sum and interest and the perfomance of this agreement, by a-promis- 
sory note and a chattel mortgage to said trustees upon the animals so pur¬ 
chased and the following additional security.... 

" 5. The Undersigned Further Agrees, To accept the animals that 
are purdiased for and ddivered to him by the trustees hereunder and pay 
for the same as herein pro\dded. 

“. . . . Animals will be labelled at time of purdiase and delivered 
to party ordering same at point designated by trustees. Upon ddivery 
the purchaser shall pay to the Trustees the original cost of the animals 
together with the expense of purchasing and delivering of said animals ... 


2 NORTH CAROI^INA RX 7 RA 1 / BANKS — The CounUy GenUtnian PMladclpliia, 9 Decon- 

ber igi6 

North Carolina was the first state in the Union to establish, by legisla¬ 
tive enactment, rural credit unions. Short-term loans are made to farmers 
at sis: per cent, interest. 

These rural banks are modelled on the cotmtry banks of Northern 
Italy, and loans are restricted to purposes of acquiring land and making 
farm improvements. The initial North Carolina society was organized at 
lA)we's Grove, Durham Country, on 20 January. Smce then six sim¬ 
ilar dubs have been created. The marketing division of the State De¬ 
partment of Agriculture controls the umons and a supeiirjjtendent has been 
employed as whole-time officer. 

A recent monthly statement as to the condition of these banks makes 
this composite showing: membership, 252 farmers; depositors, 38, pay¬ 
ments on shares, $1,763 20, deposits, $1,654.68; loans, $3,203 03; number 
of borrowers, 35; rediscounts, $1290.00; cadi in banks. Si,'5Q7.8q ; 
total resources, $4,88370. 

While the chief aim of the unions is to escape pa3m.ent of exorbitant 
rates of interest on loans for farm improvements, co-operative effort in 
other fidds is encouraged. The Uowe’s Grove Union reports a purchase of 
114,3 tons of fertilizers for a cash payment of $3,050.02 The saving effected 
by the members of the union by buying co-operatively instead of at the 
prevailing community prices was $667.43. Browning Creek, grinthAt credit 
union, reports the purchase of a carload of cottonseed meal co-operatively 
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by eight members. They got the same prices and discounts that the ridiest 
man of the biggest plantation in the State cotald get", 

Neighbouring city banks and deposits of members are the sources of 
revenue of the rural banks. The union is empowered to borrow money 
from any source, provided such indebtedness do not exceed the capital, 
surplus and reserve fund. 

Essentially the plan is as follows: members of the society in need of 
financial aid make application to the finance committee, composed of 
farmer members. I/)ans are pledged at six per cent, interest, without 
commission, on property as security. Tenant farmers obtain loans on 
securing the indorsement of their landlords. The farmer buys his supplies 
for cash according to the plan of the co-operative society. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


CHILE. 


THB FIRST THRIFT CONFERENCE AND THE SAIHNGS 
BANKS OF CHIDE. 


SOURCES: 

Bokros BoRGOtSTO (I^ouls): l^as Cajas de Ahortos (Savings Banks). Communicated to the Fiist 
Thirft Conference. La Informacwn (organ of the savings banks). Nos. i to 7, Santiago, 
April to October 1916. 

Romero Herrera (Alberto): lyas Cajas de Ahonos (Savings Banks). Antecedents, Chilian 
Regime, Conclusions. Communicated to the same conference. La Informacton, N0.8, 
Santiago, November 1916. 

Arce, I/EONCIo : I/Os resultados lejanos de las Cajas de Ahorros (The Ear>Reaching Effects 
of Savings Banks). La Informactdnf No. 5, Santiago, August 1916. 

Baeza EsFifiEXRA (Agustin): que signiflca la Pobladdn agricola de Graneros {What the 

Agncultaral Colony of Granero represents). La Informacidnf^o x, Santiago, April 1916. 

El Mfrcurio, journal of Santiago, years 19x5 and X916. 


Our readers are already aware of the importance acquired in recent 
years by savings banks in Chile. We have already had occasion to notice 
in this Review the influence of these institutions on the development of 
mortgage credit in the country (i). The importance of Chilian savings 
banks becomes however more remarkable when it is remembered that 
Chile is not an exdusivdy mining country but eminently one of agricul¬ 
ture and colonization, and that a large part of the capital accumulated 
in these banks emanates from Ihe rur^ districts. The actiivity of the 
savings banks is therefore largely directed towards procuring advantages 
for the niral population. 

(i) See Monthly Bulletin of Economic and SocuU Irddligence^ Match and April 19x31 
PP- 93 , 109. 
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The developmeut realized in spite of their youth by the Chilian sav¬ 
ings hanks, and their V4»ish to justify as completely as possible the coiin- 
tiy's confidence and esteem, cau^^ed a meeting or congress of rej^resenta- 
tives of all such banks in the republic to be held at Santiago towards the 
end of 1915. Its labours lasted into the first week of 1916 In this First 
Thrift Conference the work of recapitulating the results obtained by the 
various banks, from a historical and an economic point of view, was under¬ 
taken ; and the method by which their development and progress could be 
facilitated, allowing for increasing public support, was studied. With 
this object the meeting approved the formation of new' services especially 
beneficial to small saving and therefore to the working classes. Some 
of them have already been at work in the banks since the la*?! months 
of 1916 W'e will explain their organization when we have briefly re¬ 
produced some of the data as to the activity and evolution of Chilian 
savings banks which were placed before the meeting. 


§ 1. DEVEL0 I»MBNT and EVOBDTION OF SAVINGS B\NKS. 


In the article to which we have alread3* refened the origin and orga¬ 
nization of Chilian savings banks are explained (r). We will here give 
some data as to their activity’ and their character. 

We would recall that the pioneer savings bank of Chile was that of 
Santiago, founded on 6 September 1884 on the initiative of the Mortgage 
Credit Bank. The law constituting the latter provides (art. 120) that 
" when the leserve fund is sufficient to fulfil the objects specified by the 
law the council will assign its receipts in delayed interest to the assistance 
and encouragement of the savings banks which are founded and which, 
by the terms of their by-laws, must invest their funds in letters of credit 
^ There had, it is true, already been attempts to institute savings banks 
in Chile, but these attempts had tailed, and it may be stated that hitherto 
their sole result had been to provoke the su*?picion of the mass of tlie peo¬ 
ple. To this fact must be ascribed the prudence with which the organiza¬ 
tion of the new institution w'as undertaken, and the measures of foresight 
and guarantee by which it was safeguarded 

3 'he Savings Bank of Santiago was placed under the auspices of the 
Moitgage Credit Bank, the latter's managing council being responsible 
for its administration and superintendence. The Mortgage Credit Banks 
placed at the disposal of the savings bank the necessary capital (50,000 
peso^ (2) for the constitution of its reserve fund and its guarantee fund, 
and further allotted to it an annual grant with wrhich to meet all costs 
of management. On these terms the Savings Bank of Santiago was orga- 

(X) See the article, already dted, in ova issue for April 19x3 
(a) I peso of gold « r.512 s at par. 
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Hizefl as a private e^^tablishment un ler the general law of 22 August 1861, 
and it furnied a corporation in viitue of the decree of 27 June 188 ^ which 
approved its by-laws. 

In order to extend the advantage of thrift to other provinces and 
encourage it throughout the couutiy, the council of the Moitgage Credit 
Bank accepted from the government a further ('harge to form other sav¬ 
ings banks in different towns, with the help ot sums supplied for such end 
by the State New banks were thus founded between 1901 and 1910 in 
Valparaiso, I(iuiij[ue, Concexjcion, Antofagasta, Talca, Chilian, Valdi\da, 
Serena, Cuiico, Temuco, Tacua and San Felipe 

As the activity and the working ot the^^e establishments won complete 
approval, the public authority prescribed by the law ot 22 August 1910 
that all those in existence and all w’hich should in future be constituted 
should be groujjed in a single institution called the National Savings Bank. 
Its direction was entni^sted to the council of the Llortgage Credit Bank; 
it received complete administrative autonomy and lull liberty to oiganize 
its acthitv. 

We should note howe\er that this fusion did not affect the Savings 
Bank of vSantiago which continued to do business within the province from 
which it took its name in the most complete independence of the National 
Savings Bank, although it fulfilled the latter's function of a central bank 
within Santiago province where it reigned exc'lusivety. Thus it has come 
about that there are now two organs of thrift in Chile * the Savings Bank 
of Santiago, a private establishment: and the official^Nati^-nal Savings 
Bank, The two are absolutely independent of each other, bat generally 
act in agreement in order to encourage thrift and popularize its principles. 
Moreover both are directed by the managing council of the mortgage cre¬ 
dit bank. 

Since 1911, that is since its formation, the National Savings Bank 
has founded central ofiices at Rancagua, Canquenes, Linares. -Angeles, 
Asoino and Puerto Monti; and these make, together with those founded 
in the preceding period, a total of eighteen central ofiices. In addition 
thirty-five branch ofiices and many post-office agencies are active in the 
country. 

Since they have been founded the Chilian savrngs banks have always 
conducted their business with perfect regularity. Their administrative 
council, which has most extensive powers, has reformed and modified their 
organization -with a view to a better discharge of their tasks. 

At first the by-laws allowed deposits to be invested only in letters of 
credit of the Mortgage Credit Bank. This investment seemed at first 
to be justified because it fulfilled the legal provision authorizing this in¬ 
stitution to employ its funds for the encouragement of savings banks. 

But subsequently, in order to allow depositors to utilize their depo¬ 
sits rapidly as a means of becoming landowners, and also in order to encou¬ 
rage the formation of small holdings, the administrative council made the 
decision — still recent — that deposits may also be used for the purchase 
of properties to he ceded immediately to depositors, on ceitain conditions. 
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As the savings banks have never fixed a niininiuni for deposits all 
workmen and artisans may bring them their savings, however modest, 
For this purpose savings stamps and money-boxes have been instituted. 
The stamps are sold at 0.20, i and 5 pesos; and are placed in special books 
which are presented in order that they may be converted into deposits. 

The Savings Banks of Giile use for their business non-traiisferable 
savings-bank books, and have opened two classes of current accounts — 
those repayable at sight and those for fixed terms and on conditions. 
Certain restrictions as to available sums and the orders which may be 
issued are imposed with legaid to the former. Interest at the rate of 
5 per cent, is paid on savings deposits 

Savings banks are exempt in Chile from the pa3nnent of the tax on 
stamped paper and the stamp tax. as from taxes on the postal orderb the 
send They pay no postage on their postal and telegiaphic correspon¬ 
dence. 


§ 2. The ACTimv and the different services of the banks. 


The development of the business of the Chilian savings banks was at 
first somewhat slow, but was afterwards accderated — especially during 
the last five yeais — so that the lack of initial speed has been outweighed. 
Thus thirty-two years after the foxmdation of the Savings Bank of San¬ 
tiago the banks at work in the country have a total sum in deposits of 
107,415,241 pesos, corresponding to 604,420 savings-bank books. 

In view of this diversit5^ in the intensity of the development of their 
business, the activity of the banks may be divided mio two periods — one 
of weak development lasting from the foundation of the Savings Bank of 
Santiago to the constitution of the National Savings Bank, and one of in¬ 
tense development lasting from the time of that constitution until the 
present day. This is not to say that the increased activity is due solely 
to the National Savings Bank, for the development of the Santiago bank 
is perhaps more consideiable in the second period. It is however true 
that the constitution of the national bank was coincident with the win¬ 
ning hy savings banks of public favour, and responded to the consequent 
demand, and that it marked the beginning of theii most active ijeriod. 

The following table shows the movement of deposits in these two 
periods, for every five years and for every year, respectively. 
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The Deposits and the Savings-bank Books of the Savings Banks. 


On 3X December 

Savings Bank 
of 

Santiago 

National Savings 

Bank 

Total 

for 

the two institutions 


Bo<^ 

Deposits 

Books 

Deposits 

Books 

Deposits 

1884 .... 

86x 

peso, 

76,225 


pesos 


pesos 

1889 .... 

15,124 

1,733,429 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1894.... 

32,742 

3,642,787 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1899 .... 

41,708 

3,429,917 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1904 .... 

60,299 

5,296,613 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1909 .... 

85,640 

12,055,063 

_ 


— 

— 

19x0 .... 

91.685 

14,335,451 

206.145 

19.525.874 

297.830 

33,861.325 

19IX .... 

112,232 

20,933,019 

256,181 

26,301,754 

368,413 

47.234.773 

1912 .... 

132,649 

25,439,913 

304.164 

40,088,069 

436.813 

65427.982 

1913 .... 

153.066 

29,427,391 

359.622 

57.032,670 

512,688 

86,460,061 

1914 .... 

165,815 

32,523,431 

396,488 

62,327,057 

562,303 

94,85®,4SS 

X915 .... 

177.481 

35,213,213 

426,948 

72,202,028 

604,429 

107,415,241 


These figures give rise to several observations. It is seen that those 
having reference to the Savings Bank of Santiago show a laiger propor¬ 
tionate increase in the number of savings-bank books than in the amount 
of deposits, while the converse is true of those referring to the National 
Savings Bank. Hence it may be deduced that working people deposit 
small savings more largdy in the former than in the latter establishment 
On the other hand the fact that from the time of its constitution the ser¬ 
vices of the National Savings Bank were — by its branches and agencies 
and the post-ofiices — made available for the rural population, and the 
fact that the total sum of deposits for the whole country is increasing con¬ 
siderably, allow the conclusion that this increase is greatly due to an in¬ 
flux of deposits from rural districts. 

The most important point brought out by the figures is however that 
a certain habit of saving has been little by little acquired by the popula¬ 
tion, and that there is absolute confidence in the investment oflEeredby sav¬ 
ings banks to capital and certainty as to their soundness. As r^ards 
the employment of funds they are converted into first dass commerdal 
values or into real estate, on behalf of the depositors. 

The repayment of deposits is subject to no risks; the banks make 
no difficulty about reimbursements — so long of course as the term of deposit 
has been exhausted. Up to the present — even during the periods o£ eco¬ 
nomic crisis through which the country has passed — the savings banks 
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have not deferred paj’iiients and reimbursements. It is even a fact that 
dnriiig these periods there has not only been no diminution but also a slight 
intensification of the movement of deposits. During the months of I 9 JC 4 * 
\vhich 'were characterized b^ general cautiousness and the paralysis of bu¬ 
siness and of agricultural and industrial work, as a consequence of the Eu¬ 
ropean war, the savings banks had to repay the deposits of many unem- 
plo^^ed labourers and workmen. This demonstrated completely to the 
whole working-class population the ad^7antages they could derive from 
the banks in times of famine and umemployment. The banks were able 
to meet the withdrawals without anj" moratorium. General confidence 
in them was strengthened; and the remarkable circumstance was produced 
that at this abnormal time the increase of deposits in the banks of the 
centre and south not onl}” compensated for the important withdrawals 
from the banks of the north — in consequence of the crisis in the saltpetre 
industry — bat caused the total business of the year to show considerable 
improvement on that of 19x3, as is seen from the foregoing table. 

The rcserv’^e funds accumulated by these two institutions, the San¬ 
tiago Bank and the National Bank, amount to 3,361,234 pesos. In view 
of the fact that the annual profits begin to reach a considerable sum, the 
administrative council of the bank hopes the time is not distant at which 
their reserves will enable them directly to advance social progress in the 
country and the development of its w'ealth. 

The management of the banks has modified their organization where¬ 
ver experience has made this advisable in -view of the constant progress. 
Deposits on current account with a special service of cheques have been 
introduced, as a complement to the ordinary savings deposits which bear 
interest at a higher rate but which are limited in amount and subject to 
certain rules. Thanks to these deposits on current account the small 
proprietor, small tradesman or mauufacturer who has a deposit in a sav¬ 
ings bank can also deposit his other funds there, thus localizing the move¬ 
ment of his business. The usefulness of deposits of this class compen¬ 
sates for the costs entailed by small savings deposits, and allows moreover 
the accounts called privileged to enjo3" a special rate of interest. 

In aU the ofiices of Chilian savings banks a service of cheques i)ayable 
at sight and of telegraphic orders has been established. The service of 
savings stamps exists throughout the country and aims at collecting 
samngs less than ten pesos in amount. Post ofiices and thrift among school- 
children are responsible for popularizing this device. The money-boxes 
have also been very well received, 8,000 of them having been distributed 
in four 3^ears. 


§ 3. Measures i^avouring the workincx class in towns 

AND IN THE COUNTRY. 


The work accomplidied for the working class by the savings banks 
of Chile is not limited to the direct encouragement they* give to popular 
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thrift, noi their indirect action in favour of credit, but has also other 
foams and aims at procuring as much well-being as possible for working 
people in the towns and in the country. 

Therefore side by side with the ^^ervices of which we have briefly spo¬ 
ken, and which are peculiar to savings banks, there are forms of activity 
which in a measure enter into the same sphere and which complete these 
services by rendering it possible for the humbler classes of society to uti¬ 
lize more rapidly and more profitably the fruits of their economy and their 
thiift. 

The first initiative of this kind dates from T909 and consisted in the 
building of hygienic and cheap houses for depositors in the Savings Bank 
of vSatitiago. This bank bought lots of land in various Workmen's quar¬ 
ters in Santiago and began to build houses on a general plan, making 
allowance for the especial needs of each quarter. "W hen the building was 
completed the bank proceeded to sell the houses to its depositor*^ on the 
following terms: a cash paamient of 25 per cent, of the value of the house 
at the time of enti}' into possession, and the payment of the balance — 
namely 75 per cent. — in monthly instalments usually spread over fifteen 
years and seemed by a mortgage on the house. 

In 1911 and 1912 eighty-eight cottages w^ere thus built on four lots 
of land in the Huemul quarter : they represented a value of 1,106,000 pe¬ 
sos and were sold by the savings bank to its depositors. The results ob¬ 
tained in the Huemul quarter decided the council to continue this work, 
undertaking new building in the Nufioa, Providencia, Arenida and Paz 
quarters. 

For the group of dwellings constructed in the Huemul quarter the 
formation has recently been begun of an institution of public benefit whidi 
— according to the plan we have been able to inspect — will comprise a 
maternity home, a milk depot, a children's hospital, a children s home, a 
model conveniillo (i), etc. This will certainly render valuable service to 
the many working-dass families of the neighbourhood. 

Another measure belonging to the same category was applied in 1909 
In that ye^r the administrative council decided to open a special branch of 
the Savings Bank of Santiago which shoidd facilitate* the purchase of land 
by its depositors. Special rules for the‘business of this section provide 
that when a depositor wishes to acquire a proi^erty he must appear before 
the administrative body of the baik and specify- the teims on which an 
estate is offered to him. The bank then «?tudies antecedents, examines 
titles, has the property valued, and buys it - paying the whole price in 
cash — if it deem the transaction to be to the advantage of the depositor. 
It then resells the property to him, he pa)^ing only a small sum in cash 
and the rest in monthly instalments which are graduated to cover a suffi- 


(i) The comenhllo^ are agglomerations of many small dwellings, usually more or less in¬ 
sanitary and uncomfortable, which are mhabiled by the employees of taims 
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ciently long period and comprise interest and amortization (i)* Proper¬ 
ties 'which are the object of these transactions must be free from all bur¬ 
dens. The section for the pui chase of properties has thus, since it was 
constituted, sold more than 400 holdings in leal estate of which the value 
is more than 7.000,000 pesos. 

Finally, follo'wing the line of conduct adopted by the coimcil and in 
the interest of small rural propert}’, the bank decided in kjto to buy an 
area of 232 hectares (2) which adjoined the station of the State railways 
at Gianeros, in order to divide it and resell it in pareds, converted into 
small model farms or as bare land, and to adopt the procedure followed 
in the case of the properties of which we have alieady spoken 

Ha\T[ng noticed this enterprise of the savings banks which aims solely 
at procuiing advantages foi the lural working-class population, we wiU 
now speak of the colonist group called the “ agiicultural colony of Grane- 
10s As has been said its land has an area of 232 hectares which were 
bought for 55^*000 pesos. Seventeen hectares were at once resold to a 
purchaser who intended to instal a large estabhshnteut for the exercice 
of various rural industries and for giving advice to the colonists. The 
land remaining available — 215 hectaies — has been divided into lots 
of about one hectare each which are still being sold. More than two 
thirds of them have been sold hitherto 


(i) Tlie penod is generally eleven years and seven months The purchasers repay their 
debt according to the value of the propeity as follows 


of the Ptopertr 

Sum to be paid 
in Cash 

Monthly Instalments 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

i^ooo 

150 

8 50 

2,000 

300 

17.00 

3,000 

450 

25 50 

4,000 

600 

34.00 

5,000 

750 

42.50 

6,000 

900 

51 00 

7,000 

1,050 

*>9 50 

8,000 

1,200 

68 00 

9,000 

1,350 

76.50 

10,000 

1,500 

85 00 

11,000 

2,200 

88 00 

13,000 

2,400 

96 00 

13,000 

2,6oo 

104 00 

1^,000 

2,800 

IZ2 00 

15,000 

3,000 

120 00 

16,000 

3,200 

128 00 

17,000 

3,400 

13600 

18,000 

3,600 

14400 

19,000 

3,800 

152 00 

20,000 

4,000 

160 00 


(2) X hectare » a 47 acres 
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This agrictiltural settlement places small farming properties within 
the reach of the roral proletariat. The colony is provided with large ave¬ 
nues, special ijlantations, an adequate system of irrigation, ditches for 
outflow and drainage, captations of underground waters, installations 
of drinking water and electric light, a farm school for practical instruction 
as to growing all crops, a chair of theoretical agricultuie, model stables, 
etc: - in a word all that contributes to the agricultural labourer’s intel¬ 
lectual development and the improvement of his social position. 

This colony has its special savings bank as have all those formed by 
the Chilian savings banks. 


§ 4. NEW SERVICES OF THE BANKS ORGANIZED IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE RESOLUTION OF THE FIRST THRIFT CONFERENCE- 


As we said at the beginning of this article a congress of representa¬ 
tives of all savings banks in Chile, called the Fir-st Thrift Conference, met 
at Santiago in December 1915. Its object was to study methods which 
would allow an even better response to public trust and esteem by a multi¬ 
plication of the advantages provided by savings* banks, and to intensify 
the propaganda of thrift as much as pob«*ible by giving it a uniform orien¬ 
tation. 

Various new departments having such object were pioposed and 
examined by the representatives of the savings banks. Some of them 
have been adopted and are now^ at work; others will soon become actual. 
We will attempt briefly to explain the principal of them. 

In the first place the conference studied 'frith much interest the for¬ 
mation of capital becoming due after a certain period and of old-age annui¬ 
ties. problems which are very important to soda! thrift; and it dedded 
unanimously to constitute two services ad hoc in banks receiving deposits, 
in order to form a capital of savings and to constitute an annuity or pen¬ 
sion falling due after a period. The savings and annuity bonds which ful¬ 
fil these two objects were instituted on the initiative of the conference. 

Before we examine these bonds we must state that they are non- 
transferable and, by the terms of the law, exempt from seizure 

They belong to two classes, according to whether the capital is formed 
by a single deposit or weekly deposits. In the former case they may fall 
due in five, ten, fifteen, twentyor twenty-five years according to the amount 
of the single deposit, as follows • 


A) Basis 7 % % unnuailv. 

Falling due after Sum deposited 


5. pesos 695 

TO. » .^8o 

15. » 330 

20. » 2j0 

25. » 160 
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When the sum corresponding to one of these five periods has been 
deposited the bank issues to the depositor a savtngs bond of i,ooo pesos, 
payable on the day on which it becomes due. If the depositor die before 
this date his heir can hold the bond for the remaining period or, if he pre¬ 
fer, can demand liquidation. In the latter case the bank will pay him the 
deposited sum, plus interest at the rate of 6 per cent a yeax up to the day 
of liquidation. 

The savings bond constituted by weekly deposits is issued like the pre¬ 
ceding one, and is for looo pesos falling due after five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
or twenty-five years, the depositor being bound to pay the following sums 
half-yearly: 


Basis ‘ 6 % % annuallv. 

Falling 
titer 

5.. . pesos 84 pesos 840 


10. 35 700 

15. IQ -50 585 

20. . .. 12 480 

25. 8 400 


Amount of 
weekly deposits 


Total payments 


Six months after the payment of the last weekly deposit the bank 
win pay the depositor the amount of his bond, that is lOOO pesos. 

If any person acquiring a bond of this description make his weddy 
deposits unpunctually he must pay interest for the penod of delay at the 
rate of lo per cent., and if the delay is for more than eighteen months the 
bank may liquidate the operation. In this case however it repays to the 
bearer of the bonds the sums he has deposited, plus interest at the rate of 
6 pel cent, up to the day of liquidation. If he die his heir may demand a 
liquidation or continue to make due payments In either case the pro¬ 
cedure is that applied where a savings bond constituted by a single de¬ 
posit is concerned. 

The annuity bond produces a fixed weekly sum for five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty or twenty-five years, in return for the deposit of a given sum 
which buys the bond, as is shown by the following table: 
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C) Basis 7 % %. 


Number of years 
for which 

fhe depositor receives 
the income 

Sin^ Deposit 

made by him 

Half-yearly mcome 
paid to him 
by the bank 

Total sum paid 
by the bank diuiog 
the stipulated period 


pesos 

pesos 

pesos 

5 

820 

100 

1,000 

lO 

1,390 

' 100 

2,000 

15 

1.785 

100 

3,000 

20 

2,055 

100 

4,000 

25 

a.a 45 

100 

5,000 


The bank begins to pay the income six months after the deposit has 
been made. It is, like the savings bond, non-transferable and exempt by 
law from seizure. 

An annuity bond can be bought so that the purchaser leceives the 
income after a period of five, ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years, 
instead of during one of these periods. The sum deposited of course varies 
considerably in each case, for it depends on the number of years which 
have to run before the bank has to begin to pay the rent and the number 
for which it is payable. The following table shows these variations: 
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D) Bas%i^ 7 ^2 % 1 ^ forniatwn of the capital and 6 % % ik^hile 
the income is payable 
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The new enteiprises are seen to be exclusively enteiprises of thrift 
aiming at no gain : the bonds representing them are based solely on com¬ 
pound interest. 

It is easily understood that the new services will be of especial benefit 
to the working classes. A savings bond of looo pesos, the capital of 
which has been constituted by we^y payments for twenty years, requires 
a deposit of 12 pesos every six months, and may therefore be said to 
be within the teach of every workman, however humble, since it involves 
a saving of only 0.50 peso a week. 

The other services organized on the basis of the research and delibe¬ 
rations of the First Thrift Conference, which will shortly become active 
if they are not so now, are: a) a system of cheques with special depositing 
forms; 6) special or privileged savings accounts; c) safes, and d) the 
organization of a home service within the sphere of each central or branch 
office. The list of these services indicates their nature which has no par¬ 
ticular interest for us. They will however give a certain elasticity to the 
mechanism of the savings banks where the most modem banking opera¬ 
tions are concerned. 

We will end these brief notes with the statement that the First Thrift 
Conference proved by figures and data the importance of the work accom¬ 
plished by the Chilian savings banks The figures we have reproduced show 
a constant and increasing rise in the curve representing the deposits 
received by this bank. It has been possible to utilize the savings for the 
increase of the wealth of the country and social progress. The workmen's 
dwellings, the purchase of rural properties, the formation of colonies of 
small proprietors, and the new services and commercial schemes show that 
the Chihan savings banks have left behind them their initial phase of hesit¬ 
ation and have succeeded in centralizing savings which will doubtless 
serve as a basis to the future economic development of the country. 



URUGUAY. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE. 


soxmcB: 

BA.NCO DE Seguros DEL Etado Seguro Hipotecario. (Ijtsutaitce Bank of the State. 
Jmutanct). Impr Juau J. Dornaleche Monte\xdeo, 1916, 


s> I. Preumivary Remarks 

The groYting development in this countr3>^ of long-term mortgage oper¬ 
ations, thanks to the facilities afforded by the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay 
and other similar institutions, has gi\ en birth — among other enterprises of 
the State Bank of Insurance (i) — to a scheme for insurance which aims at 
providing for the pa^unent by mortgagers, in the case of their death, of the 
interest and the amortization quotas which they have engaged to pay. In 
other words an attempt has been made to find a method of avoiding that 
the heirs of a mortgager, generally his wife and children, be in the sad neces¬ 
sity of having to give up the property they ha\ e inherited because they can¬ 
not continue to fulfil the mortga<»er's engagements; of avoiding, that is, 
that they inherit not a property but a debt which they cannot pay. 

The State Bank of Insurance ga\ e attention to the solution of this prob¬ 
lem, which from the outset it considered to be in harmony with its mission 
as the chief agent of thrift in the economy and society of Uruguay, and was 
forced, in forming a basis for insurance of this tjq^e, to take different consi¬ 
derations into account. First such insurance should effectivdy correspond 
to the ends in view ; secondly its -aiiff should be so low that the payment of 
the premium does not involve a sacrifice for those paying it; thirdly the 
terms should be brought into line with the system of granting financial 
facilities otherwise followed by the bank ; and fourthly the delaj' before pre 
miums are paid should be f s short as possible. 

In order to understand the insurance of mortgage debts we will take 
a conciete example, 

A married man, twenty-five 5’'ears old, having limited pecuniary re¬ 
sources, buj's a property worth 3,000 pesos (2) but has only 1,500 pesos at 

(ij Eor the organization and operations of the State Bank of Insurance, see onr issue 
tor March 1917, page 35. 

(2) I peso == 4.28s s. at par. 
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his disposal. He mortgages the property he has bought for the remaining 
T.500 pesOwS, the loan being repayable in thirty years. 

During his lifetime he pays the fixed annual instalments punctually, but 
after six years he dies In the course of his life he has amoitized 130.56 
pesos which is to say that at his death he still owes 136Q.4-I pesos. Can his 
family still fulfil the obligation ot the mortgage, namely make an an¬ 
nual payment of 123.38 peso^ for the twenty-four years which have still 
to run before the obligation is cancelled? There would not be this doubt 
if the individual in question had guaided against the eventuahty of his eaily 
death by insuring his mortgage, in the manner which we will explain, at 
the same time as he mortgaged his property The Insurance Bank would 
in this case have issued a policy by which it engaged to pay, to the heir or 
heirs named therein, a sum equal to that needed by the terms of the mortgage 
to pay the debt remaining a burden on the property from the time of the 
mortgager's death until the conclusion of the term of the mortgage. 

Further it is an essential condition of the mortgage in question that 
the obligation assumed by the bank remain valid in spite of any delay of the 
payments by the mortgager to the mortgagee, and in spite of payments in 
advance which he may have made or his sale of the mortgaged property. 
Thus the bank's engagement subsists for the period of thirty years and its 
effectiveness cannot in any way be lessened within this period. The insu¬ 
rance is therefore essentially a fife insurance lasting for thirty years, in 
virtue of which — in relation to the mortgage which gave it birth — the 
bank must pay to the heirs of the insured person, if he die within the thirty 
years and whether or not he has repaid the mortgage debt or sold the pro¬ 
perty, the amount of the annual payments still pending at the time of his 
death. In other words if the mortgager die after six years of insurance, as 
we assumed previoudy, his heirs receive the sum of 1369.44 pesos even if 
he have repaid his debt or sold his property. 

The costs accompanying this form of insurance are low, as is shown by 
the tariS which we give below, and they vary with the amount of the debt 
and the age of the borrower. In the case already cited the mortgager in 
order to insure his debt would have to pay one premium of 91.76 pesos or 


the following 

1st. 

annual sums: 

year . 

.... 3363 

pesos 

2nd 


.... 26.91 

9* 

3rd. 

»i 

.... 20.19 

>> 

4th. 

a 

.... 1347 

H 

Sth. 

i > 

.... 6.75 

H 


§ 2. Terms op insurance. 

The following are the principal terms of the policy: 
jl) This contract is in force from the time of the payment of the single 
premium or the first of the five annual instalments into which, if the con- 
tracting person wish, this single premium can be divided. 
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If the insured person die before five years have passed from the time 
at which the contract comes to have force, the bank will deduct, from the 
amount to be paid, the portion of the premium which still has to be paid 
before the total sum of the single premium is reached. 

h) Onl\^ long-term mortgages, constituted in conformity with the 
by-laws of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay or other similar organizations, 
can be the objects of Idiis insurance. 

c) If it be discovered at any time that the true age of the insuted per¬ 
son is less than his age as declared in the ai)plication wliich was the basis 
of his policy, and if his true age be more than fifty or the difference between 
his dedared and his true age be more than five years, the insurance will be 
null and void and the bank will not be obliged to jepay the paid premium. 
The insured person or his heirs must prove his age as often as the bank 
desire. 

d) The policy makes no restrictions as to travelling and place of re¬ 
sidence ; but the insured person must not blow up rocks, engage in niiniiig 
or diving or the manufacture cf inflammable or explosive substances, or 
make aerial ascents without first notif3dng the bank and obtaining its 
consent, and causing the bank to establish that the premium shall still 
be recoverable and the policy remain in force. In default of such declara¬ 
tion, and in the case of an accident due to the causes here cited, the insti- 
rauce will be null and vohl, and the insured person or his heirs will be able 
to daim no part of the amount of premium paid 

e) Military service within the coimtry or for its defence entails no 
increase of the premium , but military seidce for a foreign nation annuls 
the insurance so that the insured person or his hdrs can daim no part of 
the premium paid 

f) In the case of suidde the insurance is annulled and the bank 
repays the premium or the annual payments it has received. 

f) When the proofs of the death of the insured person have been 
present^ and the bank has accepted them, the bank wdll, according to 
circumstances, pay or credit the sum due. 

h) The policy will be annulled if the contracting person omit to pay, 
when it falls due, any one of the annual instalments forming an integral part 
of the single premium on which the contract is based. 

We give below the tariff fixed by the bank for the insurance of mortgage 
debts: 
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Amount of the Premium for looo i>esos insured for 30 years. 


Age 

Single 

premium 

in 

pesos 


Premium, paid by annual instalments in pesos 


of 

debtot 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

1 Total 
! instalments 

years 

25 

60.17 

2242 

17.94 

1346 

8.98 

4.50 

67.30 

26 

64.39 

23.60 

18.88 

14.16 

9-44 

1 4.72 

70.80 

2 ^ 

67 61 

24.80 

1980 

14.90 

9.90 

4-97 

74.37 

28 

70.83 

25.97 

20.78 

14.59 

10.40 

5.21 

77.95 

29 

74-05 

27.15 

21.72 

16.29 

10.86 

5.43 

8145 

30 

77 .a 8 

28.33 

22.64 

16.98 

11.32 

5-69 

84.96 

31 

80.70 

29.59 

*364 

17.73 

11.82 

5.95 

88.73 

32 

84.13 

30.86 

24.64 

18.48 

12.32 

6.20 

92.50 

33 

87.56 

32.11 

25 68 

19-26 

12.84 

6.42 

96.31 

34 

90.99 

33-36 

2668 

20.01 

13.34 

6.68 

100.07 

35 

94-44 

3462 

27.68 

20.76 

13.84 

8.94 

103.84 

36 

101.94 

37-39 

29.88 

22.41 

14.94 

7.49 

112.11 

37 

109.45 

40.13 

32.08 

24.06 

16.04 

8.05 

120.36 

38^ 

115-96 

4*51 

3400 

25.50 

17.00 

8 . 5 X 

127.52 

39’ 

124.43 

43-83 

3648 

27.36 

18.24 

9.15 

136.86 

40 

131.98 

48.39 

38.68 

29.01 

19.34 

9.7X 

145.13 

41 

140.35 

51.46 

41.16 

30.87 

20,58 

10.30 

154.37 

42 

148.72 

54-53 

43-60 

32.70 

21.80 

10.93 

163.56 

43 

157.09 

57-61 

46.04 

34.53 

23.02 

XI.55 

172.55 

44 

165.46 

60.68 

48.52 

38.39 

24.26 

12.14 

181.99 

45 

173.85 

63-75 

50.91 

38.22 

25.48 

00 

ci 

H 

I9X.I9 


From all that has been said it is easy to understand the importance 
of this form of insurance to the rural population of a colonists' country 
like Uruguay 'where mortgage credit plays so large a role. 
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An Act to provide for the establishment of X^eral reserve bames^ to fdrnish an 

ELASTIC CORRENCV, TO AFFORD MEANS OF REDISCOUNTXNQ COMMERCIAL PAPER, TO ESTAB¬ 
LISH A MORE EPFECnVB SUPERVISION OF BANEING IN THE UNITED-STATES, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES, Approved as December 1913. Public, N®, 43, 63 D Congiess. 

The Federal Farm I/)an Act. Approved 17 July 1916. Senate, Document N®. 500, 64th. Con¬ 
gress, zst session. 

An Act to amend certain sections of the Act entitled “Federal reserve Act ” ap¬ 
proved 23 December 1913. Approved 7 September 1916. Public, No. 270, H. R. 13391, 
64t2i Congress. 

Davis (Andrew Me Bailand): The Origin of the National Banking System. National Monetary 
Commission. Washington. Government Printing OfQlce. 1910. 

Noyes (Alexander Dana): Histoiy of the National-Bank Cuiiency, ibid. 1910. 
Holdsworth (John Thom): The Fiist and Second Banks of the United States National 
Monetary Commission, ibid: 1910. 

National Monetary Commission. Special Report from the Banks of the United States, ibid. 
1909. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

Sprague (O, M. \V.) The Fedeial Reserve Banking System in Operation, The QuatUrly Jour¬ 
nal of Economics, Vol. XXX, N<* 41, August 1916, Cambridge (Mass) U. S. A. 

Moirbau (Auguste): Eos nouvelles Banques f6d6rales aux Blatb-Unis {The New Federal Bank* 
in the United States), Revue de Paiis, 24th year, N® i., Paris, i January 1917. 

The Journal of Political Economy, Vol. XXIV, N® 10., Chicago, Decembei 1916. 


Financial and banking organization in the United States, certain de¬ 
fects of which were repeatedly pointed out by financial experts and econo¬ 
mists and were thrown into relief by the crisis of 1907, has undergone in 
recent years a significant transformation. 

Recurrent and multiplied attempts, and also numerous failures, pro- 
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found study and the resultant minute knowledge of the country's real 
needs and political necessities, seem at last to have led the government of 
the States to institute a new organization of banking, grafted on the sur¬ 
viving trading organization and aiming at providing remedies for the crises 
which may eventually threaten the equilibrium of the money market. 

The law of 23 December 1913, which created the iPederal Reseive 
Banks, gives its bases to the new system and is modified and amplified 
by a law of 7 September 1916, which is connected at several points with the 
law on agricultural credit of 17 July 1916. 

The new organization represents, as we shall show in examining its 
outstanding features, a measured compromise between two political and 
economic pnnciples — complete centralization and localization which 
in turn have left their mark on the law and administration of the North 
American repubhc since first it was formed, and which the force of exper« 
ience and of a union of social forces tend more and more to merge. 

In order justly to appreciate the reforms introduced into the mone¬ 
tary and banking system of the States by the Federal Reserve Act, and the 
possibilities of economic growth which the new system offers to the various 
States, we must realize the successive stages through which American fi¬ 
nance has passed, and — maintaining a balance amongst fluctuating opin¬ 
ions — arrive at the equilibrum established by one or more of the regula¬ 
ting institutions. 

§ I. General view of the development of the financial system 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
a) The Two First Federal Banks. 

After the first confused and precarious years of provisional measures 
and multifarious difficulty Copgress had to consider the national credit's 
lack of stability. In the revolutionary period three institutions had been 
founded ■— the Bank of North America, the Bank of New York in 1781 
and the Massachusetts Bank in 1784 Alexander Hamilton, first secre¬ 
tary of the Treasurj^ considered that they did not suffice and proposed 
to form a federal bank. In support of his proposal he argued i) that ca¬ 
pital would thus become available because the trust circulation would 
increase, 2) that the government would be able to borrow more easily, 
and 3) that the citizens would be able to pay taxes more easily, because 
they would have less difficulty in procuring credit, which would lead to a 
larger and more rapid circulation of money. After various discussions 
Congiess’finally approved the formation of the proposed bank, and it was 
constituted in 1791 under the name of Bank of the United States, with a 
capital of $10,000,000 of which one fifth was to be subscribed by the 
government and tiie rest by the public. The offices were at Philadelphia. 
This was the first federal bank. It did good service to the government but 
aroused the opposition of the anti-federalist or republican party which 
under Jefferson soon rose to power and did not renew the privilege which 
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had been granted for twenty years. The Bank of the United States 
therefore went into liquidation in i8ii. The interests of the State Banks 
were not without influence on such outcome. These banks had numbered 
three in 1790 but in 1800 there were eighteen of them and their capital 
amounted to $21,300,000, while in 1811 they were eighty-eight and had 
a capital of $42,600,000. 

The State funds had therefore again to be entrusted to the local banks. 
But after the second War of Independence (1812-1814) during Mon¬ 
roe's presidency Congress submitted to necessity and consented in 1816 
to the creation of a second Bank of the United States. Its capital was 
fixed at $35,000,000 which sum limited its circulation. Of this capital 
the government subscribed $7,000,000 in specie, and three fourths of the 
balance — namely 1^28,000,000 were subscribed in the funded debt of the 
State. Five of the twenty-five directors were appointed by the president. 
The bank was obliged to transfer the public funds of the government from 
place to place without commission In return for the privileges granted 
in the charter the bank was obliged to pay $1,500,000 in three equal in¬ 
stalments to the United States, and the United States undertook to estab¬ 
lish no other bank under federal charter except in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. Congress was given the power to inspect the books of the bank. The 
new bank like its predecessor encountered political difficulties: in 1836 
it failed to secure a renewal of its corporate powers under a federal charter 
and its interest as a fiscal institution of national importance ceased. A 
strong political party supported President Jackson in the opposition to 
the bank which led to its fall. State banks were subsequently carefully 
selected to hold the funds of the government, stringent conditions being 
imposed as to securities. But frenzied speculation in land in the Western 
States led President Van Buren in 1837 to call an extra session of Congress. 
He reviewed the situation and proposed to establish an independent trea¬ 
sury system through which the government might in the future care for its 
own funds. The system involved the institution of centres of deposit and 
sub-treasuries * established at this time, it was afterwards repealed but in 
1846 it was definitely adopted. The principal centres of deposit were at 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Charlestown, New Orleans and St. 
Louis. The chief advantages of the system were that it created a new de¬ 
mand for specie, limited the expansion of bank paper money, avoided the 
disturbance of business following on government association with banks, 
prevented losses to the government, and gave to the Treasury a constant 
control of its funds. These advantages were realized during the panic of 
1857, when the national government was able to meet all its liabilities 
although the State govenunents were gravely embarassed. 

The system of sub-treasuries is still in force but has been amended to 
allow surplus funds to be deposited in the National Banks. 

b) The State Banks and the National Banks. 

On I January 1862 there were in the United States 1496 banks issuing 
circulating notes, possesring an aggregate capital of $420,000,000 and 
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carrying a circulation of $184,000,000. “ They were established under 

the laws of twenty-nine different States; they were granted different pri¬ 
vileges, subjected to different restrictions, and their circulation was based 
on a great variety of securities, of different qualities and quantities. In 
some States the bill-holder was secured by the daily redemption of notes 
in the principal city; in others hy the pledge of State stocks; and in others 
by coin reserves. There were State banks with branches, independent 
banks, free banks, banks organized under a general law, and banks with 
special charters. ** In New York ”, adds Professor Dewey in his Finan¬ 
cial History of the United Stoics, ” there were banks incorporated by spe¬ 
cial act, individual banks, and banks organized under the free banking 
law (i) ; in Louisiana there were chartered banks and free banks ; in Ohio 
independent banks, free banks and a State bank with numerous branches; 
in Indiana a State bank with branches, and free banks; in Massachusetts 
banks under special dharters and banks organized under a general law. In 
some States there were boards of bank commissioners who made frequent 
and thorough examinations, while in others no such boards existed or exis¬ 
ted only in name; in a few States the public was informed as to the condi¬ 
tion of the banks by the publication of periodical statements, but as a 
rule publicity was not insisted on 

In only^ nine of the States did the law require the circulation to be se¬ 
cured by State bonds, and the State securities pledged for the notes were 
only $40,000,000, leaving over $120,000,000 provided for by other assets, 
sometimes by none. All told, about 7,000 different kinds of notes circula¬ 
ted, to say nothing of about 5,500 varieties of fraudulent notes. 

Further the Treasury issued legal tendei notes (greenbacks) to the 
value of several hundred million dollars, guaranteed by the pubHc credit 
and constituting a forced currency, whidi greatly lowered the rate of ex¬ 
change ; and several loans were only partially subscribed. Such was the 
rituation with which Salmon Chase found himself faced in 1863. He had 
to splve two problems — to create an organization which could absorb 
the loans the government had been forced to issue during the War of Seces¬ 
sion and to purify the credit circulation by forming national agencies for 
the issue of notes The desired agencies were the National Banks, which 
were differentiated from the State banks because a federal law allowed 
their foimdation in any territory of the Union, and because they could issue 
notes, secured by a pl^ge of United States stock, which were legal tender (2). 


(1) The Free Banking Act of 1838 guaranteed the trust circulation and the inspection of 
banks, and superseded the Safety Banking Act, the drawbacks to which had been levealed 
in 1837 

(2) " The origin of the national banking system is probably to be found in the germ from 
which sprang the estabUshment in 1838 in the State of New York of a set of local banks,having 
the power to emit a ourrency secured by the deposit of State bonds The success of this plan 
suggested that a uniform national currency might in the same way be provided through the 
emissions of special associations, whidi should secure their notes by the pledge of government 
secxuities The Chtgin of the Natifmat Banktng System p. 7. 
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According to the law a banking association upon depositing bonds 
with the treasurer of the United States could receive circulating notes to 
the amount of 90 per cent of the current market value of the bonds deposit¬ 
ed — not exceeding however 90 per cent, of the par value. The amount of 
notes to be issued was originally limited to $300,000,000, to be apportion¬ 
ed to banks in the different States according to population and existing 
ba nk i ng conditions and necessities. The system was to be supervised by a 
bureau of cuirency in the Treasury department. 


§ 2. The causes of the reform of 1915. 

Under the Act of 1900 a national bank could be organized with a ca¬ 
pital of $ 25,000 (i) in a town with a population not exceeding 3,000. Cir¬ 
culation was increased to the full face value of bonds deposited so long as 
they stood at par or above par. The number of national banks increased 
from 3,595, in 1899 to 7,301 in 1911. The extension of the national system 
was especially rapid in the South and West on account of the reduction 
in the stipulation as to minimum capitalization. State and private banks 
were converted into national institutions and many new banks were organiz¬ 
ed, nearly one half of the new organizations having a capital of only 
$25,000. The circulation nearly trebled between 1900 and 1911, increas¬ 
ing from $254,000,000 fo $739,000,000, or by an annual average amount 
of more than $40,000,000. The inflation was steady. A further conse¬ 
quence of the extension of the national system was the absorption by na¬ 
tional banks of federal bonds. In 1900 these banks owned $ 245,000,000 
of United States bonds; in 1911 they owned $ 714,000,000 or three fourths 
of the total interest-bearing debt. Matters standing thus it was evident 
that any reduction of the federal bonds in circulation would reduce the fa¬ 
cilities for credit — a result which might be useful or even necessary but 
only if commercial conditions were taken into account. The enquiry by 
the National Monetary Commission, with which we will deal presently 
made dear the fact that the mechanism of the national banks does not 
move simultaneously with the fluctuations of trade. “ In a country now 
agricultural like the United States says M. Auguste Mdreau, " it is at 
harvest-time, when com begins to reabh the market, that the need for 
capital is most apparent. Specie and notes are drained from New York 
to the interior, rates of interest and discount rise rapidly. In harvest 
time ■— the height of the summer — a far larger circulation is needed than 
in the beginning of spring, owing to the larger sum which must be paid in 
wages in the former season. A system of issue whidi does not easily meet 
the seasonal demands of agriculture and trade renders the country liable 
to grave economic disturbance. If the drculation be insufiident at the 
time of harvest the metal reserves of the urban banks are emptied or at 
least markedly reduced, and their credit capadty is proportionatdy dimi- 


(i) The miuimuni capital had hlthcito been $50,000 
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nished. If on the other hand the circulation be too large in the interme¬ 
diate period and cannot be automatically absorbed by the issuing establish¬ 
ments, there is a use less accumulation of money in the towns and specu¬ 
lation or the export abroad of gold is encouraged.. The organization of 
the national banks did not allow them to restrict their circulation in periods 
of stagnation or enlarge it in periods of activity. The absence of this abi¬ 
lity to contract and expand gave them the indastidty for which the system 
of credit circulation in the United States was so often blamed 

The National Monetary Commission found that since the circulation 
under this system depended on the amount of the Federal bonds pledged, 
the following state of affairs is produced: in years of development and 
intense agricultural and commercial activity, in which paper circulation 
should increase, public receipts are likewise augmented, and in a country 
like the United States in which operations are on an enormous scale receipts 
rapidly come to exceed expenditure. With the available excess the gov¬ 
ernment reduces the debt, that is reduces the amount of the bonds, and 
this entails a diminution of the circulation which is opposed to what ought 
to be. In this way between 1883 and 1891 the circulation was lowered 
by 53 per cent., with especial rapidity in the autumn of 1886 and 1888, the 
demand for baok notes being emphasized in that season. The danger of 
this procedure is more apparent if it be remembered that in the same pe¬ 
riod the demand for money for trade rose by 54 per cent. After 1893 the 
contrary case appeared. The restriction of business ought to have been 
reproduced in a contraction of the circulation. 

The State's redemption of bonds ceased, owing to the budget’s deficit, 
and a new issue of State bonds was even necessary, so that the circulation 
was enlarged. Finally the crisis of 1907 proved once more that the mecha¬ 
nism of the National Banks was not adequate to the country’s need. 

As early as 1906 there had been agitation for the reform of the bank¬ 
ing system, essentially with a view to giving the circulation the dasti- 
dty it lacked. The Association of American Bankers and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce elaborated schemes. Making allowance for diffe¬ 
rences of detail these schemes proposed to grant to the national banks 
the power to issue bills secured by federal debt bonds, and other bills diffe¬ 
rently secured, and to abolish all restriction -on the withdrawal of issued 
bills. In 1907 Congress merely raised from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000 the 
amount of the bank notes which could be withdrawn from circulation 
every month. The crisis of this year showed clearly the urgent need for a 
change in the financial s3?stem. While the question was being examined 
provisionary measures were taken, pending a complete solution. In 1908 
the Vreeland-Aldrich Act provid^ that when money was tight the Na¬ 
tional Banks could issue emergency notes up to the value of $500,000,000. 
These notes would have only a temporary circulation and could be secured 
by American government or municipal bonds or commercial paper. 

Simultaneously Congress decreed that there should be a National Mo¬ 
netary Commission, charged to examine the fina.ncia.l and banking situa¬ 
tion in all its aspects in the United States and in the principal European 
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countries and to report its conclusions. The results obtained by this com¬ 
mission were first published at the end of 1910 (i). They noted various 
weaknesses which have been mentioned and favoured a greater centralization 
of the banking system. The Commission did not however propose the 
establishment of a single federal bank on the model of the great national 
banks of Europe, but the creation of a Reserve Association of America 
which would have the necessary authority and means to increase and re¬ 
duce the volume of paper money in circulation as circumstances demanded. 
It was hoped that both the Federalist party and their opponents would 
approve this expedient. 

Congress on 23 December 1913 voted the Act creating the Federal 
Reserve, in accordance with the principles and the hopes which the commis¬ 
sion had enunciated. 


§ 3. The federal reserve act. 

We will now briefly analyse the law entitled “ An Act to provide for 
the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for other pur¬ 
poses 

Section 2 rules that as soon as practicable the secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Currency, acting 
as “ The Reserve Bank Organization Committee, shall designate not less 
than eight nor more than twelve cities to be known as Federal reserve 
cities, and shall divide the continental United States, excluding Ala^, 
into districts, eadh district to contain only one of such Federal reserve 
cities... Suchdistrictsmay be designated by a number... The said commit¬ 
tee shall supervise the organization in each of the cities designated of a 
Federal reserve bank... Every national banking association in the United 
States is hereby required, and every eligible bank in the United States 
and eveiy trust company within the District of Columbia is hereby autho¬ 
rized, to signify in writing, within sixty days after the passage of this Act, 
its acceptance of the terms and provisions hereof. When the organiza¬ 
tion committee shall have designated the cities in which Federd reserve 
banks are to be oiganized, and fixed the geographical limits of the Federal 
reserve districts, every national banking association within that district 

(i) In 1900 the commission had indeed published a special report on the banks of the Uni¬ 
ted states Its data concerned 2:2,491 of some 35,000 banks existing in the States on 28 
Apiil 1909. The banks as to which therewasnopieaseiuformationconfined their business 
for the most part to brokerage and exchange. 

The capital stock of the 22,1.91 reporting banks of aU classes amounted to 1,800,036,368 
and their resources aggregated $21,095,054,430.72. Banks to the number of 18,345 sub¬ 
mitted supplementary statements, showing deposits aggregating $ i3,595>599i85o.66 to the 
credit of 35,645,601. depositors (deposit accounts), including $ 5,678,735»379 savings and 
time deposits, with 14,894,696 depositors. 
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be reqtdred within thirty days after notice from the organization 
committee, to subscribe to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank 
in a sum equal to six per centum of the paid-up capital stock (i) and sur¬ 
plus of such bank, one sixth of the subscription to be payable on call of 
the organization committee or of the Federal Reserve Board, one sixth 
within three months and one sixth within six months thereafter, and the 
remainder of the subscription or any part thereof shall be subject to call 
when deemed necessary by the F^eral Reserve Board, said payments 
to be in gold or gold cerl^cates- . Any national bank failing to signify 
its acceptance of the terms of this Act within the sixty days aforesaid shall 
cease to act as a reserve agent, upon thirty days' notice, to be given 
within the discretion of the said organization committee or of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Should any national banking association in the United 
States now organized fail within one year after the passage of this Act to 
become a member bank or fail to comply with any of the provisions of 
this Act applicable thereto, all of the rights, privileges and franchises of 
such association granted to it under the national bank Act (1863) or under 
the provisions of this Act shall be thereby forfeited... Should the total 
subscriptions by banks and the public to the said Federal reserve banks 
or any one or more of them be, in the judgement of the organization com¬ 
mittee, insujficient to provide the amount of capital required therefor, 
then that conunittee shall allot to the United States such an amount of 
said stock as said committee shall determine... No Federal reserve bank 
shall commence business with a subscribed capital less than {4,000,000 

Each Federal Reserve Bank is under the supervision and control of 
a board of nine directors, of whom three represent and are chosen by the 
stockholding banks, three must when elected be activdy engaged in their 
district in commerce, agriculture or other industrial pursuit, and three 
are nominated by the Federal Reserve Board. The chairman of the board 
of directors is chosen by the Federal Reserve Board from the last named 
three, and also has the office of federal reserve agent, acting as official re¬ 
presentative of the Federal Reserve Board for the performance of the func¬ 
tions conferred on it b3’' the Act. 

An3" bank incorporated by special law of any State, or organized un¬ 
der the general laws of any State or of the United States, may apply for 
the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal Reserve Bank organized 
or to be organized within the Federal Reserve District in which it is situa¬ 
ted. If such application be eccepted the applicant bank must conform 
to the regulations as to reserves and capital and inspections which the Or¬ 
ganization Committee or the Federal Reserve Board establish. No bank 
may thus subscribe to the stock of a Federal Reserve bank if it have not 
unimpaired paid-up capital sufficient to aallow it to become a National 
Bank within its own locaKty in accordance with the law regulating suck 
"banks. When admitted it shall be subject to all laws applicable to National 
Banks. A dividead up to 6per cent, on paid-up capital shares may be distrib- 


(1) The shares are of $100. 
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uted to stockholders out of the net profits of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Half the surplns profits shall be paid to the government of the United States 
and the other shall constitute a spedal reserve fund. When the latter 
has reached an amount equal to 40 per cent, of the bank's paid up capital 
the whole balance will return to the governement. 

The property of Federal Reserve Banks — including their capital 
shares, their reserves and all their revenue, is exempt from all taxation of 
the United States Government or the States or other authority, except 
the land tax. 

When the Organization Committee has accomplished its task it gives 
place to the Federal Reserve Board which meets in Washington and is 
the motive power of the whole system. It has seven members, namely 
the Secre+ary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency who 
are members ex officio, and five others appointed to hold office for ten years 
by the President of the United States with the consent of the Senate. In 
appointing them the President has due r^ard to a fair representation of 
the different commercial, industrial and geographical divisions of the coun¬ 
try, and he designates one of them as governor and one as vice-governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, the former being the board's active execu¬ 
tive officer. 

The Act also creates a Federal Advisory Council, consisting of as many 
members as there are Federal Reserve Districts, each Federal Reserve 
Bank sending a representative to it. This council meets at least four 
times a year: it confers directly with the Federal Reserve Board on gene¬ 
ral business conditions; it makes oral or written representations concern¬ 
ing matters within the jurisdiction of this board; and it calls for infor¬ 
mation and makes recommendations in regard to discount rates, rediscount 
business, note issues, reserve conditions in the various districts, the pur¬ 
chase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, open market opera¬ 
tions by these banks, and the general affairs of the reserve banking system. 

Previously National Banks were obliged to have a reserve equal to 
25 per cent, of the amount of their deposits in the reserve towns and 15 per 
cent, in the other towns ; but the Act of 1913 made this percentage 18 in 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 15 in other reserve towns, and 12 in non¬ 
reserve towns. The excesses of available reserves should be transferred 
in accordance with certain conditions to the Federal Reserve Bank. 

For twenty years from 1915 the member banks of a Federal Reserve 
Bank may apply to sell all or some of their circulating notes which they 
desire to retire. 

The Federal Reserve Board will decide on such applications. A Fede¬ 
ral Reserve Bank may not purdiase more than $25,000,000 of such bonds 
in a year. 

Upon depositing with the Treasurer of the United States bonds so 
purchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired under this 
Act, any Federal Reserve Bank shall receive from the Comptroller of the 
Currency circulating notes in blank equal in amount to the par value of 
the deposited bonds. Such notes shall be issued and’ redeemed on the 
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{g^rnp temis and conditions as National Bank notes, except that they shall 
not be limited to the amount of the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
Bank ifiRiiing them. Thus the circulation of notes will eventually be ap¬ 
preciably simplified and unified. 

The law perfects the machinery for controlling the banks. In addi¬ 
tion to the inspections by the Comptroller of the Currency, inspections of 
any bank by the Federal Reserve Bank of its district can be authorized 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The Federal Reserve Banks are them¬ 
selves inspected annually and their member banks can obtain that they be 
inspected specially. 

As regards the special interests of agriculture ■— every National Bank 
not situated in a central reserve town ma3’^ make loans on cultivated, un¬ 
mortgaged land within its district, for a term of no more than five years, 
of amounts not exceeding 50 per cent, of the value of the property offered 
as securit5^ Each of these banks may thus lend as much as 25 per cent, 
of its capital and reserves or one third of its term deposits and continue 
as premousty to receive term deposits and pay interest on them. 

The Federal Reserve Board will have the right to add other towns 
from time to time to the list of those in which the National Banks may 
not thus grant loans secured by landed property. 

Federal Resen’e Banks within the territory of the United States do no 
business with the public direct^ but only with each other and with the Na¬ 
tional Banks Their deposits emanate only from their stockholders and 
the government of the United States. By means of the notes they issue 
they may rediscount the commercial paper of thdr respective National 
Banks and discount the notes and acceptances of foreign banks. They 
may open branches abroad which may transact all normal banking busi¬ 
ness di^ectl5^ 

Both abroad and at home these banks are the government's fiscal 
agents, and as such recover taxes and duties, pa\" arrears of the public 
debt, etc. 


§ 4. The working of the federatt reserve banks. 

As soon as the Act had been passed the organization committee got 
to work. Its first difficulty was to fix the number of the districts in which 
there should be banks, for the interests of the different States could not be 
neglected. 

It was decided that there should be twelve districts, and that the 
banks should have their sites in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve¬ 
land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Uouis, MinneapoHs, Kansas City, 
Dallas and San Francisco. The notice provided by the Act was given to 
the various banks and on 18 May the decree for the organization of the 
Federal Reserve Banks was drawn up. The banks of each district were 
then divided into jthree equal groups, according to the amount of capital 
and property they hdd. At the banning of July 191:4 each group in the 
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various districts elected two directors of a Federal Reserve Bank. This 
somewhat complicated procedure allows the small banks to be represented 
on the directors' boards of their respective Federal Reserve Banks. 

The election ended the task of the organization Committee and on to 
August the Federal Reserve Board was sworn in. It comprises in addition 
to its statutory members an expert in foreign banking and investing, a 
Southern banker, a jurist, an economist, and a railway expert. It had first 
to nominate the three representatives of the government in the directors' 
boards of the Federal Reserve Bank. Meanwhile the interior organization 
of the banks was studied by a technical committee. It was judged wdl 
to divide the powers of the boards of directors into two. The chairman, 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board from the three official represen¬ 
tatives, is this board's intermediary as regards the direction and superin¬ 
tendence of the business of a bank, and the governor — whom the directors 
appoint from their own number — is the effective president. The direc¬ 
tors have been well chosen for their financial capabilities and have greatly 
ministered to the scheme's development. Each Federal Reserve Bank is 
largely an independent institution, managed by local persons. Its offi¬ 
cials and directors can speak with authorit5" for the different local interests 
they represent. 

The opinions of the governors, supported b3" their boards of directors 
and amplified by the Federal Advisory Council, have had much weight in 
this first period of the activity of the new banking machinery. 

In October 1914 the work of organization was far from complete, 
but in view of the conditions created by the European war it was thought 
well not to defer the opening of the banks. The opening day was fixed 
for 16 November and the first payment of capital was made on i November. 
Of the 7,493 National Banks which were active only eighteen refused their 
subscription. The first contribution was slightly over $18,000,000 ; and 
the aggregate nominal capital was about $106,800,000, that is slightly 
less than $14,000 for each stockholding bank. Succeeding payments 
were made on i February and i May 1915. The other half of the sub¬ 
scribed capital stock will probably not be called for so soon. In June 1916 
the paid-up capital amounted to $54,864,000. 

In addition the Federal Reserv^e Banks disposed on the opening day 
of the part of the reserves of the stockholding banks which was to be trans¬ 
ferred to them under the Act. The banks of the central reserve towns thus 
transferred a sum equal to 7 per cent, of the deposits they held, the banks 
of reserve towns made a preliminaiy’’ deposit of 3 per cent, and the others 
one of 2 per cent. (i). The Federal Reserve Banks also received at one 
time about $ 330,000,000, which with the first payment of capital brought 
their available funds up to about $ 250,000,000. These transferences were 
made quite easily and conveniently. 


(i) The deposits of the two lattei were completed on 16 November 1915 and 16 May and 16 
November 1916, and their tiansfened reserves thus came to be 6 and 5 per cent.,respectively. 
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The Act provided that the rediscount of the paper of stockholding 
banks should in normal times constitute a Federal Bank’s chief business. 
The rate of such discount was first fixed at from 5 % ^ V2 cent., 

according to the term of the bills. But as the Act had lowered the mini¬ 
mum necessary reserve of the National Banks, these disposed of large sums 
which they previously could not toudi and were therefore able to extend 
their business without rediscounting their paper. Thus the available 
reserve of the National Banks of New York rose from $ 85,000,000. From 
being tight money became plentiful; the Reserve Banks had to meet no 
demand for rediscount except in the three Southern districts; and at the 
end of 1914 the rate was brought to 4 ^2 5 

whole rediscount business reached the sum of $10,593,000, of which 
$ 4,027,000 belonged to the Southern districts. The rate of rediscount was 
lower^ to 4 per cent, in 1915 ; and at the end of this year the whole re¬ 
discount business figured as $32,000,000, of which sum 74 per cent, belong 
ed to the Southern banks. On 17 June 1916 this sum had been reduced 
to $20,425,000, $13,307,000 bdonging to the Southern banks. It is how¬ 
ever probable that when the abnormal conditions created by the war are 
at an end, that is when the large facilities for credit offered in consequence 
of the great influx of gold into the United States are no more, rediscounting 
by the Federal Reserve Banks will be more important. 

The unimportance of this branch of business is not due to the nature 
of the paper to be discounted. Under the Act the Reserve Banks may 
onl3^ rediscotmt bills representing Ibans for commercial purposes; but the 
adjective is given a large interpretation, for aU advances of funds 
repayable within ninety days, and made by a bank to a borrower whose 
cmrent assets are in excess of his liabilities, are considered to be com¬ 
mercial loans. 

Agricultural paper and biUs given for loans on cattle are given a pre¬ 
ference in that they may be rediscounted even if their term be six months. 
A large part of the rediscounting done by the Reserve Banks has concerned 
paper of this description. Thus on 17 June 1916 63 per cent, of the loans 
granted by the Bank of Minneapolis were of this kind, as were 36 per cent, 
of those of the Bank of Dallas and about 23 per cent, of those of the Banks 
of Kansas City and Chicago. 

Rediscounting is naturally active only in districts in which ordinary 
credit facilities do not suffice. The three Reserve Banks of the South 
appear consequently likely to be able to employ considerable sums in bu¬ 
siness of this kind. 

The Act supplies another means of investment to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. They may bu}^ in the open market bonds of the United States, 
bonds of the various States and municipal bonds at six months, and also 
bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions. On 17 June 
1916 they held United States bonds for $59,000,000. Of municipal bonds, 
which are far less liquid, they then held $22,300,000 and had at an earlier 
date held $40,000,000. 

The Act authorizes them to purchase and discount bills of exchange 
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arising out of home trade, a form of paper which both the legislature and 
the Federal Reserve Board prefer unhesitatingly to simple bills payable on 
order, whether these have only one signature or are endorsed by the signa¬ 
tory’s bank. But since conunercial acceptances of this kind are few in num¬ 
ber, business of this kind has hitherto been insignificant. Banking accep¬ 
tances have on the other hand been most important. The development 
of these transactions is due above all to the rapidity with which the Fede¬ 
ral Reserve Banks have bought such acceptances at a moderate rate. In 
February 1915 the rate oscillated from 2 to 4 per cent, but most purchases 
were made at 2 % and 2 per cent. They comprise a large quantity of 
foreign paper for which the normal market is I^ondon. At the date mention¬ 
ed their total amount was $64,953,000. All the Reserve Banks except 
that at Dallas had part in them; but they were chiefly undertaken by the 
banks of New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

On 10 November 1916 the liabilities of the Federal Banks amounted 
to $650,000,000, represented as to one tenth by the paid-up capital stock 
and as to nine tenths by the deposits of stockholding banks. Their own 
bills have hitherto drcnlated little, circumstances not rendering them ne¬ 
cessaries. Their assets amounted to $400,000,000 in gold, $110,000,000 
in paper, a certain quantity of their bills, and accotmts with neighbouring 
banks. 

The tmification which the federal reserve system was designed to effect 
was shown first by the adoption of a method of weekly settlements of ac¬ 
count's among the various federal banks, the difference between the debit 
and credit sides of such accounts being rectified by a remitment of specie 
or bills. The deplacement of assets from one district to another is thus 
reduced to the minimum. In the second place since 15 June 1916 the re¬ 
covery without chaige of cheques and bills has been enforced by the Fede¬ 
ral Reserve Board. Every stockholding* bank now sends to its Reserve 
Bank its dieques and bills on other stockholding banks — who are bound 
to pay them without deduction — and also on other banks which have 
accepted this condition. The number of the establishments outside the 
sphere of the Reserve Banks which already practised this method was 
very considerable. This system may be considered to be almost general. 
A commission which strictly covers the costs is charged on each transac¬ 
tion. The procedure is expected to strengthen the banking machinery 
of the whole country, and to place it in this particular under the control 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

The attraction of the new financial organization seems not yet to have 
been fully felt by the State and other banks, of which only some have be¬ 
come stock holders of the Reserve Banks, either transforming themsdves 
into National Banks or keeping their particular charters. 

It should be mentioned that most of the Federal Reserve Banks in 
their fiist year of activity did not succeed in realizing sufficient profits to 
cover their costs and distribute the anticipated dividend of 6 per cent.; 
but these initial difficulties are disappearing. 
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§ 5. Modieications under the act oe 1916. 

On the seventh of last December Congress passed an Act modifying 
that of 1916 in several respects with a view to amplifying its scope. 

Certain of these modifications were proposed by the Federal Reserve 
Board in its last report. 

The innovations aimed at making the federal reserve system more 
attractive, that is to say more profitable, to the stockholding banks, and at 
extending the scope and usefulness of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In abolishing restrictions on the acceptance by stockholding banks of 
bills of exchange of home origin which are sufficiently guaranteed the Act 
has placed within their reach a considerable source of profit, and has at 
the same time provided a new means of credit to the agricultural, indus¬ 
trial and commercial world; for notes, drafts and bills of exchange secured 
by agricultural products and other goods and merchandise can be thus 
discounted Agricultural paper maturing in six months at most may be 
discounted up to an amount equivalent to a percentage of the Federal 
Bank's assets determined by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Banks in districts ha\’ing no more than 5,000 inhabitants are authoriz¬ 
ed to act as agents of insurance companies and agents for transactions of 
land credit, and are thus enabled to imdertake two kinds of lucrative 
business. 

As regards land credit, the artide of the earlier Act to which we have 
referred is modified as follows: Any national banking association not 
situated in a central reserve city may make loans secured by improved 
and unencumbered farm land situated within its Federal reserve district 
or within a radius of one hundred miles of the place in which such bank 
is located, irrespective of district lines, and may also make loans secured 
by improved and unencumbered real estate within one hundred miles of 
the place in which such bank is located, irrespective of district lines; but 
no loan made upon the security of such farm land shall be made for a longer 
time than five 3^ears, and no loan made upon the security of such real 
estate as distinguished from farm land shall be made for a longer time 
than one year, nor shall the amoimt of any such loan, whether upon such 
farm land or upon such reale estate, exceed fifty per centum of the actual 
value of the property offered as security. Any such hank may make §uch 
loans, whether secured by such farm land 01 such real estate, in an aggre¬ 
gate sum equal to twenty-five per centum of its capital and surplus or to 
one tliird of its time deposits and such banks may continue hereafter as 
heretofore to receive time deposits and to pay interest on the same 

The Act increases the power of the Federal Reserve Banks in that it 
^ows the Federal Reserve Board to authorize member banks to carry 
in the Federal reserve banks of their respective districts any portion of 
the reserves " previously required to be hdd in their own vaults; and in 
that it in^eases the facilities of member banks for short term credit, secur¬ 
ed by bills not actually discounted. Any national banking association 
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may apply to the Federal Reserve Board for permission '' to establish* 
branches in foreign coimtries or dependencies or insular possessions of the 
United States for the furtherance of the foreign commerce of the United 
States and to act if required to do so as fiscal agents of the United States 
Owing to the initial deposit of the reserves of member banks and the 
transfer allowed by this Act the Federal Banks now hold about a quarter 
of the country’s grand stock of gold. 


Such is in outline the financial and banking sstem instituted in 1913 
and revised in 1916. It is seen to have involved no radical upheaval of the 
previous organization. It merdy added some new wheels which centra¬ 
lized, and in some respects gave a new direction to, the complex and some¬ 
what unequal mechanism constructed since the beginning of the republic. 
The State Banks, the National Banks, the sub-treasuries, the circulation 
emanating from hanks in direct contact with the people and secured by 
Federal debt bonds, were not abolished. They subsist. But the concen¬ 
tration of a considerable part of the national gold reserves in a small num¬ 
ber of Federal banks, which could issue Federal notes in case of need, 
makes incontestably a regularizing force in the money market, and will 
probably ensure the normal course of commercial and banking operations 
in times of crisis. 

This centralizing tendency is equally applied to agriculture by the Act 
of 17 July 1916 on agricultural credit. Under this Act also the territory 
is divided into twelve districts, in this case in accordance with the needs 
of the different districts for agricultural credit. A Federal land bank is 
instituted in each of these districts and may open branches within thdr 
respective limits. The Federal land banks are individually ruled by ad¬ 
ministrative boards and coUectivdy by a Federal board of agricultural 
credit. The minimum subscribed capital — 84,000,000 in the case of 
Federal Re&er\^e Banks — is §750,000 in the case of Federal banks of agri¬ 
cultural credit ; and as the former receive it from the National Banks so 
do the latter receive it from national associations of agricultural credit, 
the government of the United States supplying any deficiency in the case 
of both. Banks of both categories act as ^cal agents of the government 
and receive deposits of public funds. 

Every Federal Reserve bank can buy and sell land bonds issued in 
accordance with the agricultural credit Act. exactly as they can under¬ 
take analogous operations involving district, county and municipfiJ. bonds. 

Federal land banks are inspected according to the rules applicable to 
National and to Federal Reserve Banks. 


mSCEU/ANEOUS INFORMATION REIATINO TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA 


THE APPIylCATION OF THE A.GiaCUI,TUR4I, ACl IN BRITISH COI^UMBIA — The 
Hon Wm Alanson, superintendent of the Agncultnml Cicdit Commission of British Co¬ 
lumbia in Tho AgiiculUiial Journal, Victoria fBiitish Columbia), Vol I No 9, Novonber 
1916 


The Agricultural Act was placed upon the Statute Book of British 
Columbia in March 1915. It authorizes the borrowing of $ 15,000,000 to 
be administered by a Commission, the debentures of this Commission being 
guaranteed by the government of the province 

The money market has been unfavourable to borrowing money for 
some time before and since the oubreak of the war, but last spring a loan 
of $ 1,000,000 was obtained under the Act to begm the work and give 
definite aid in devdoping agriculture. The money cost 5.63 per cent, and 
is being lent to the farmers at 6 % per cent 

Long term loans for twenty, thirty and thirty-six and a half years 
may be made on the amortization plan, interest and piindpal being pay¬ 
able half-yearly. 

Short term loans for from three to ten years need not be amortizable. 
The Commission has dedded that, while it prefers all such loans to be amor¬ 
tizable, it will yet for the present grant straight loans for three, four or five 
years, the interest on which will be payable half-yearly; and that loans 
for from six to ten years must, like the long term loans, be payable on the 
instalment plan, the interest and prindpal being payable half-yearly. 

Borrowers may from time to time, on any date at which interest is 
due, payoff $25 or any multiple of 125 in addition to the regular half- 
yearly payments. 

The Act requires that money lent for the improvement of agricultural 
land be advanced only as such improvements are made, and the Com¬ 
mission is arranging accordmgly in granting eadi loan. 

A great many applications are being received for money to pay off 
existing mortgages. In view of the limit^ amount of money at its dispo- 
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sal it is the policy of the Conunissioii to give fitst consideratioa to applica¬ 
tions for money to be nsed towards the definite increase of agxicnltoral 
production. The applications for money to be used excluavdyto pay 
ofE morl^ages are therefore being hdd abeyant for the time being. 

As ^e system is still new in Briti^ Colnmbia statistical information 
is limited, but the following figures may be of interest. 





Number 

Average Ajmiouxit 

Total Amount 

Applications received 

to date. . 

104 

8 1.554 

$ 2,175,443 

» appraised 

» 

» . . 

464 

» 2,324 

»1,078,606 

Loans granted 

» 

» . . 

144 

» 1,628 

» 234,430 

Applications withdrawn 

» 

» . . 

7 

» 2,368 

» i: 6.575 

» refused 

» 

» . . 

142 

» 2,425 

» 344.405 

» hdd over 

» 

» . . 

— 

— 

— 

(for money to pay off 

existing 


» 3,078 


mortgages). . • . 

. 

• • • • 

121 

» 372.450 


Loans Granted. 

5 of. S 250 = S 1,250 


2 » .'. 300 = 600 

21 ». 500 = 10,500 

2 ». 600 = 1,200 

3 ». 750 = 2,230 

2 ». 800 = 1,600 

2 ». 850 = 1,700 

26 ». 1,000 = 26,000 

4 ». 1,200 = 4,800 

12 ». 1,230 = 15,000 

I ». 1,300 = 1,300 

16 ». 1,500 = 24,000 

4 ». 1,800 = 7,200 

16 ». 2,000 = 32,000 

1 ». 2,280 = 2,280 

8 » .. 2,500 = 20,000 

4 ». 3,000 = 12,000 

2 ». 3.500 = 7,000 

4 ji. 4,000 = 16,000 

X ». 4.250 = 4.250 

6 ». 5.000 = 30,000 

I ». 5.500 = 5.500 

I ». 8,000 = 8,000 


144. $ 234.430 
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The terms for which loans have been granted are as follows: 


3 years, straight loans. 3 

5 » » » 28 

7 » amortizable » i 

8 » » » . 3 

9 J' » . I 

10 » » » 4^ 

20 » » » 32 

30 » ') » 14 

36 % » » » 20 


Total ... 144 

Appraisal Fees, 


S 500 or under. $ 2.50 

Over S 500 up to $ 1,250. 5.00 

» S 1,250 » ^ S 2,500. 7.50 

» $ 2,500 » 8 10,000.. 10.00 

Legal Fees, 

Up to $ 2,500. $ 5.00 

Over $ 2,500 up to $ 3,750. 7.50 

$ 3,750 » ) S 5,000. 10.00 

» $ 5,000 » » $ 7,500. 15.00 

» S 7,500 » » 3 10,000. 20.00 


Half yearly repa3nnents on loans are as follows, interest and principal 
being included: 


On $ 

1,000 

for 

3 

years , . . 

$ 186.00 

» 


» 

4 

» ... 

145-00 

J) 

» 


5 

» ... 

119.00 

» 

» 

» 

6 

» ... 

102.00 




7 

» ... 

90.25 



» 

8 

» ... 

81.25 

» 

» 

» 

9 

» ... 

74-25 




10 

» ... 

69.00 

)) 



20 

» ... 

45-00 


» 

» 

30 

» ... 

38-25 

» 

» 


36 

» ... 

36.00 


The Commission was employing last November five appraisers in 
different parts of the province and every effort was being made to complete 
the work of appraising before the winter weather set in. 
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Two of the directors of the board have spent a considerable time in 
the field with the appraisers, in order to obtain first-hand information as 
to agricultural land and conditions throughout the province and to help 
them to establish a proper basis of valuation. 

The reports of the appraisers are received at the head office weekly, 
and as they come in the Commission decides on the applications. 


EGYPT. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE EAND BANK OF EGYPT IN 1916. — Ftom the reports of 
the board of directors and of the auditors for 1915-1916 Alexandria, Soaetede puhhcattons 
egypttmnes 19x6. 


The improvement in financial conditions apparent in Egypt as early 
as the autumn of 1915 persisted throughout 1915-1916, important supple¬ 
mentary" resources, determined by the European conflict, compensating 
partially for the deficit due to the insufficiency" of the cotton harvest. 

This general situation influenced the business of the Land Bank of 
Egypt in the year which closed on 30 September 1916. 

Mortage business, which had been arrested since the beginning of 
the war, consisted principally in transactions tending to consolidate and 
regularize certain old loans. However towards the end of the year the 
bank thought it right to resume on a very modest and prudent scale the 
examination of certain business which presented particularly advantageous 
conditions in the matter of security. The total sum of the mortgage loans 
in being on the date mentioned was 91,643,830 francs (i). Since the Land 
Bank was founded it has concluded 2,553 amortizable loans and 99 sales 
of real estate, also amortizable, for the total sum of 195,723,088 francs. 
Only 26 of these loans were made last year, their total sum being 15,978,538 
francs, to which a current mortgage account of 77,770 francs must be 
added. 

Advances for short terms made last year to borrowers on mortages, 
who applied for them for the needs of their holdings, sudi loans being with¬ 
in the limits of the returns from the land cultivated, amounted to 476,332 
francs. 

Although receipts in coin were far larger than in the preceding year, 
the restrictions of credit which circumstances imposed on the feUah, and the 
necessity of meeting none the kvSS, with a defective production, agricultural 
costs increased by costliness of primary materials, increased arrears which 
passed from 10,486,893 francs on 30 September 1915 to 11,621,890 francs 
on 30 September 1916. 


(i) X jpranc « 9 d at par. 
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The liquidation of real estate forming the bank’s property was, like 
anmifll pa^Tnents, affected by events. This property comprised when the 
preceding banking-year ended about 2,842 feddans (i) and 31*9®^ square 
pikes (2) of building land (two urban re^ estate holdings and fifty-three 
rural holdings), representing altogether a credit of 3>757»^^^ francs. I^ast 
year new expropriations added to this property forty-nine rural and 
one urban real estate holdings, representing a cre^t of 3 * 154*535 francs. 
When the amount covered by the sales (twenty entire holdings, eleven 
parts of holdings and one urban holding), 1,5271861 francs, had been 
deducted there remained on 30 September 1916 two urban and 82 rural 
holdings having a total area of 3,813 feddans and 132,136 square pikes and 
representing a credit of 5,383>79Q francs. The administration resulted in 
a total profit of 1,820,768 francs. 

The following tables show the nature and the terms of the loans granted: 


Classification of Current Loans according to the Nature of the Security 
(30 September 1916). 


Nature of loan 

Number 

Caxatal still due 



l^gyptian pounds (x) 

ntiial loans. . 

1,678 

3.393.536 

Urban s .. 

47 

xio,6i6 

Mixed ». 

4 

31,008 

Total . 

1,729 

3.535.160 


(i) Egyptian pound s= £1.828. 


Thus according to these figures the rural loans represent about 97 per 
cent, of the total amount of the mortgage loans of the I/and Bank, 


Classification of Amortizable Loans according to their term. 


Term ^ j 

Number of loans 

Capital still due 

Z,ess than xo years.! 

92 

Egyptian pounds 

77»9i7*797 

from 10 to 20 » . 

983 

982,515.012 

from 21 to 30 > . 

60S 

1,386,640,147 

from 31 to 40 » . 

16 

592,130.294 

from 41 to 50 .. 

1 

359,244-493 

Total . . . 

1,700 

3.398^447.743 


The average term of the loans is twenty-three years and two months. 


(1) I feddan = 1.79374 acres. 

(2) 1 square pike =* 1.67153 square yards. 
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UNITED STATES. 


I. DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL EAND BANK DISTRICTS. 

On 27 December 1916 the Federal Farm Loan Board, created, under 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, announced its determinations as to the States 
to be induded in each of the twelve Federal Land Bank Districts provided 
by the Act, and the town chosen as the site of the Land Bank in eadi dis¬ 
trict. The following list shows these condusions. 

District No, i. — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massadiusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and New Jersey. The bank to 
be at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

District 2. — Penns^dvania, Delaware, Maiydand, Virginia, West 
Virginia and district of Columbia. The bank to be at Baltimore, Maryland. 

District N^. 3. — North and South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 
The bank to be at Columbia, South Carolina. 

District 4. — Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
bank to be at Louisville, Kentucky. 

District N^ 5. — Alabama, Mississipi and Louisiana. The bank to 
be at New Orleans, I/)uisiana. 

District 6. — Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. The bank to be at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

District 7. — Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
The bank to be at St. Paul, Minnesota. 

District 8. — Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. The 
bank to be at Omaha, Nebraska, 

District 9. — Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico. The 
bank to be at Wichita, Kansas, 

District 10. — Texas. The bank to be at Houston, Texas. 

District ii. — California, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. The bank 
to be at Berkeley, California. 

District 12. -- Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho. The 
bank to be at Spokane, Washington. 

To this list the board added the following statement: 

“ In determining the Federal Land Bank Districts, and in designating 
the cities within such districts where Federal Land Banks shall be located, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board has given careful consideration to the farm 
loan needs of the country. The board held public hearings in nearly every 
State in the Union, and in this manner collected information of great value 
in determining its decision. 

“ Every reasonable opportunity has been afforded applicant cities 
to furnish evidence to support their claim as locations of Federal Land 
Banks. More than seventy-five cities applied to be designated as the head 
quarters of a bank and were heard through representative committees 
and individuals 
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Officials of the Pann I/>aa Boards announce that before the end 
of 1916 more than 50,000 farmers had applied for mortgage loans, of which 
the approximate aggregate amount was $ 150,000,000 or more than 
seventeen times the sum which would be immediately available for loans 
when the twelve farm loan banks were organized. 

Most of the applications came from the south and west, 2,000 of them 
from Iowa alone. 

It was expected that almost immediately after their organization the 
banks would find it necessary to issue bonds virtually for their entire capi¬ 
tal stock, in order to meet the demands of borrowers. 

2. THE SUBSCRIPTION* OF THE CAPITAI, OF THE FEDERAI, BANKS. — 

The Economic Worlds New York, 10 Mardi 1917 


In accordance with the terms of the Federal Farm Loan Act subscrip¬ 
tion books were opened to the public to the capital stock of the Federal 
Land Banks, which are to represent in the new Federal Farm Loan System 
that for which the Federal Reserve Banks stand in the Federal Reserve 
System. The fact that the banks were unlikely to pay any dividends on 
this stock during the first 3’ear and that it will ultimatdy be retired at par 
naturally made it unattractive to investors. Subsciiption in none ol the 
twelve districts nearly reached $750,000, the minimum issue of capital 
stock of each bank under the terms of the Act. 

The total sum subscribed was only $ 120,095, distributed as follows : 
Springfield, Mass. $ 10,275; Baltimore, Md., $9,780; Columbia, S. C., $410; 
Louisville, Ky., $7,735; New Orleans, La., $4,570; St. Louis, Mo., 
$ 7*925 ; St. Paul. Minn., $5,360; Omaha, Neb., $ 41,735; Wichita, Kan., 
$ 6,335; Houston, Tex., $ 14,715 ; Berkeley, Cal., $ 6,110; Spokane, Wash., 
* 5 . 145 - 

The Treasury Department has therefore been obliged to subscribe no 
less than $8,879,905 of the capital stock of the twelve Land Banks. It 
is of course expected that the stock now subscribed for will be gradually 
retired, through the operation of the provision of the Act which requires the 
Farm T/)an Associations — that is in the last resort the borrowing farmers 
themselves — to subscribe for stock of the banks to the extent of 5 per 
cent, of the amount they apply for as loans. 

The fact that legidation is now pending which will make farm loan 
bonds legal investments for trust hmds and the funds of savings banks and 
insurance companies in most States in which they are not such already, 
diould insure for them a ready market at a satisfactory rate of interest. 
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GERMANY. 


THE SUBDIVISION OE BAND IN ODD BAVARIA. 


omCTAi; SOTTRC®; 

Beixrage zn STYTiSTis: DBS K( 5 nxgreichs Baybrn. I^axLdwiitschafiliche Betriebsstatistik 
Bd 51,6 81. Guterzertnimxnerungen Bd 59. Anhang 66 {Coktnbuitofts to the Statistics of 

the Kingdom of Bavana. The Statistics of Farms, The Subdivision of Landi*)^ 

orsism SOURCES: 

Rabbl (Dr. B.) Eandmrtschaftlidie Besitzvertdlung iind BesitzverscMebimg in Altbayem 
{The Distribution and Conveyance of Farms in old Bavana) Uelpag, 1915. 

Stbchblb (Dr. F): Die Guten^ertrmmnerung imd landvrirtscbaftliche Zwangsveranssungen 
in Bayern {The Distribution of Lands and Foi ctd Transference of Landed Property in Bavana) 
Annalen des Deutschen Reidis, Nos lo-xz, 1915. 

The name “ Old Bavaria is given to the three Bavarian provinces 
of Oberhayem, Niederbayem and Oberpfalz, of which the area and popula¬ 
tion are as follows: 

^ Area in Hectares (x) Number of Inbabitants 


Oberbayem. 1,704,653 1,434,792 

Niederbayem . 1,076,756 703,450 

Oberpfalz. 966,476 577.912 


3.747.885 2.715,154 

Agriculture employs the greater part of the population namely: 

in Oberbayem . 62.7 per cent. 

" Niedarbayem .... 65.6 ” ” 

" Oberpfalz . 59.7 


(i) I hectare ~ 2.47 acres. 
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The cultivated area measured in 1910 2,119,677 hectares, when there 
were 248,054 farms, which is to say that the average area of a farm was 8.5 
hectares. 

Most farms measure from two to twenty hectares, and farms of this 
size occupy the largest part of the cultivated area, as follows: 



Percentage 

Percentage 


of Number 

of CulUvated 


of Farms 

Area 

Oberbayem . . . . 

. . . . . 62.9 

516 

Niederbayem . . . . 

. 62.7 

56.2 

Oberpfalz . 

. 648 

62 


The group occupying the second largest part of the cultivated area is 
that of the farms of from twenty to a hundred hectares : 


Oberbayem 
Niederba^^em 
Oberpfalz. , 


Percentage 

— 

of Number 

Percentage 

of Farms 

of Cultivated 

— 

Area 

I 3 -I 

45 

10.5 

40.7 

8.9 

333 


Faims of less than two or more than a hundred hectares cover an 
insignificant area, but the number of those measuring less than two hectares 
is very large. 

Percentage Percentage 

of NnnUier of Eanns of Cultivated Area 

resB More Zfias Mote 

than 2 hectares than soo hectares than s hectares than 200 hectares 
% — _ 

Oberbayem . . 23.7 0.3 1.8 t.6 

Mederbayem . 26.6 0.2 2.7 1.3 

Oberpfalz . . . 26.1 0.2 , 2.7 2 

From 1882 to 1907 there were very important dianges in the various 
groups as regards the cultivated area, the number of farms and these percen¬ 
tages. The number of the farms and the cultivated area at these two 
dates were as follows: 


Oberbayem . 
Niederbayem 
Oberpfalz . 


1882 1907 


Number 

of 

Area 

in 

Number 

of 

Area 

in 

Farms 

Hectares 

Farms 

Hectares 

. . 98,296 

9x3,116 

92,243 

904,227 

. . 83,891 

687,131 

82,520 

^0,2X8 

. . 65,867 

519.380 

64,071 

494,929 
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As is seen from this table both the number of farms and the cultiva¬ 
ted area were diminishing, doubtless as a result of the development of in¬ 
dustry. 

In the same period the percentage of farms having an area of from two 
to twenty hectares changed as follows: 

1882 1907 

Feicentage Percentage 

Paims Axea F rms Area 


Oberbayem. 58.2 49.8 62.9 51.6 

Niederbayem . 57.1 52.1 62.7 56.2 

Oberpfalz. 59.0 55.8 64.8 62.0 


This is to say that the percentage formed both by the number of these 
farms and by their area had increased, while these percentages concerned 
with farms of less than two and of more than twenty acres had decreased, 
as is seen from the following table : 

1882 X907 

Percentage Percentage 


Farms of more than 20 hectares 

Number 
of Farms 

Area 

Nvantxx 
of Farms 

Area 

Oberbayem. 

13-2 

48.1 

134 

46.6 

Niederbayem. 

II .2 

44.8 

10.7 

41.1 

Oberpfalz. 

Farms of less than 2 hectares 

lO.I 

40.8 

9.1 

35-3 

Oberbayem. 

28.6 

2.1 

237 

1.8 

Niederbayem . 

31-7 

3-1 

26.6 

2.7 

Oberpfalz. 

30.9 

34 

26.1 

2.7 


The average extent has remained almost unchanged, as follows : 



1882 

PerceutBge 

igo 7 

Percentage 

Oberbayem. 

. 9-3 

9.8 

Niederbayem. 

. 8.2 

8.2 

Oberpfalz. 

. 7.9 
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The oflScial statistics give us no data as to landed property. With 
req)ect to it particular statistics, concerned only with isolated districts, must 
be consulted. T^rom these we can deduce : 

1) That the farms having an area of from two to a hundred hec¬ 
tares are cultivated by their owners, those hdd and cultivated by lessees 
representing only from 1.7 to 3 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

2) That this percentage is slightly higher in the cases of farms of 
less than two and more than a hundred hectares From about 15 to 20 per 
cent, of the total area of these groups is cultivated by lessees. 

The extent of the farms has been influenced by : 

i) the system of hereditary succession; 
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2) the sale of property in parcels which produces excessive subdivi¬ 
sion {GiiierzeHrimmerun^. 

In all old Bavaria the system of single succession is in force. I^anded 
property is inherited by a single heir, the other heirs being paid the price of 
their shares. This system has a feudal origin and has been preserved by 
the conservative spirit of the agriculturists who have remained faithful 
to ancient customs. 

Landed property is generally, or at least oftenest, inherited by the 
youngest heir, for reasons both economic and social. It is tjie custom for chil¬ 
dren when they marry to leave the paternal home in order to settle on their 
own farms. A farmer generally marries when he is between twenty and 
twenty-five years old; and when his children marry in their turn he is 
still able to cultivate his farm without them. 

The price which the heirs receive as their share is always a little less 
than it would be if the land were sold fredy. The price of buying back the 
shares is none the less very high, so that the net profit yielded by the farm 
is brought only with difficulty up to 2 or 3 per cent. 

Besides paying the shares of his brothers and sisters the heir of the land 
has to maintain his parents The conditions of this maintenance are fixed 
by a contract in which the quantity and quality of the objects agreed upon 
are minutely specified. The stipulation that the value of the maintenance 
be paid in cash is very rare. 

This system of succession prevents the formation of too minute hold¬ 
ings, but it leaves the holdings burdened with debts; and the eventual 
result of this is that there is after all subdivision. In other words holdings 
are sold in parcels. 

These sales are made: 

а) By the owner who retains his dwelling-house and the appurte¬ 
nant lands and divides his remaining land into parcels which he sdls se¬ 
parately. 

б) By the medium of a speculator in land who buys the whole hold¬ 
ing and divides it into lots which he sdls on his own account. 

Such division has attained to enormous proportions of recent years, 
as is seen from the following table: 

Properties solds in lots 
I^tonber Area 


1901- 1902. 425 8,411.77 hectares 

1902- 1903. 425 8,824.85 

1903- 1904. 519 11,049.23 

1904- 1905. 589 11,500.44 

1905- 1906. 709 14,019.19 ” 

1906- 1907. 759 14.911-55 

1907- 1908. 80a 16,035.42 ” 

1908- 1909. 80a 14,461.64 

1909- 1910.. 810 ' 12,914.68 
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In 1903 a commission was nominated to investigate the causes of this 
phenomenon and its consequences. The commission's report states that: 

I. The following are the causes of the excessive subdivision : 

1. The debt burdening landed property, owing to the system of 
succession and that of subdividing the lands, that is to say to the high 
price whidi the farmer pays for the parcels he buys. 

2. The insufficiency of labour which makes the costs of agriculture 
heavy, especially in the case of the larger farms having an area of more than 
twenty hectares. 

3. The speculation of those who increase their profits by subdividing 
the lands. 

II. The following are the consequences of the excessive subdivision: 

1. The wasting of woods, for speculators in land cut down the woods 
on a holding before they sell it in parcels. 

2. The withdrawal from agriculture of the circulating capital repre¬ 
sented by the profits of speculators which attained to nearly four and a half 
million pounds in the period between 1892 and 1904. 

These consequences of subdivision, so detrimental to agriculture, in¬ 
duced the Bavarian government to t^e measures to prevent or at least 
to impede its progress The first of these measures dates from about 1850 
when a law forbidding subdivision by speculators was promulgated It 
was however only in force for some years, being repealed about i860, 
between which date and 1894 subdivision was again unhampered. 

The measures taken by the government in 1894 and 1899 allow subdi¬ 
vision but regulate it. Special laws forbid the sale of immature woods and 
make the speculator liable for arrears of taxes with which the subdivided 
lands may be burdened. 

The commission in 1903 was instructed not only to examine the causes 
and consequences of subdividion but also to answer the two following 
questions: 

1. Would it be opportune to forbid subdivision by decree, as was 
done in Wurtemberg ? 

2. Would it be opportune to offer special privileges to rural banks 
as inducements to them to substitute themsdves for speculators in land ? 

The commission in its report answered the first question in the nega¬ 
tive, the second in the affirmative. 

On the basis of this report the law on the subdivision of lands was pro¬ 
mulgated on 13 August 1910. Its most important provisions are contain¬ 
ed in its first and second articles. 

The first article establishes a right of pre-emption in favour of: 

(t) Rural banks of the district. 

6) Credit institutions authorized to such end by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture (the co-operative agricultural unions having their headquarters 
at Munich and Regensburg have also been thus authorized), 

c) The respective communes. 

In order that this right of pre-emption may be valid it must be declar¬ 
ed within twenty-one days. 
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The second article gives a right to withdraw: 

£/) to the farmer who sells his land to a speculator, within seven days; 
b) to farmers buying parcels of land from speculators, within five 

days 

The offidal statistics give us the following data as to the subdivision 
of land from i March 1911 to the end of 1912 : 

Number Area 


of subdivided properties 

1911 . 295 4,861.36 hectares 

1912 . 453 5.184.97 


If these data be compared with those for preceding yeais the law will 
be seen to have lessened subdividion. 

The following figures show the participation of rural banks in these 
transactions from 1905 to 1912: 


Number Area 

of subdivided properties 


1905-1906 . 

. . . 25 

361.70 

hectares 

1906-1907 . 

. . . 25 

417.47 

if 

1907-1908 . 

... 27 

312.92 

it 

1908-1909 . 

... 26 

34422 

it 

I909-I9IO . 

• • • 33 

430.99 

it 

I9TO-I9IT (l) .... 

... 51 

953.58 

it 

I9II (2). 

... 74 

1,652.96 

it 

1912. 

. . . 106 

1.577.87 

a 


As is seen from this table the participation of rural banks has notice¬ 
ably increased since thelaw of 13 August 1910.has been enforced, while that 
of speculators has diminished. The following figures show the part played 
by speculators in the aggregate subdivision accomplished in 1912. 

Oherbayem . 24.2 per cent. 

Niederbayem . 46.2 ” ” 

Oberpfalz . 49.1 


(1) tip to 1 Marc^. 

(2) Erom X March. 
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In spite of the favourable results obtained in 1911 and 1912 those who 
understand the question do not anticipate that the rural bauks will com¬ 
pletely supersede the speculators. Subdivision does not entirdy square 
with the business of rural banks. It is a transaction which needs large ca¬ 
pital and time for its conclusion; and it is moreover an entirely commer- 
dsd transaction which cannot be free from a speculative dement. There¬ 
fore it is somewhat outside the scope of the rural banks; and the found¬ 
ation of spedal institutions which will undertake it has been proposed. 


AUSTRIA. 


SOME AGRTCUETURAJv PROBLEMS IN DAWilATlA. 


oeeiciAit somcE. 

OE3TE3EatBiCHX3CHES JAHBBUCH 19x2 {Austrian Yearbook for 19x2), Vlexma 19x2. 

OTHHR sources : 

GrubxsiS (A.): Agrame operazlje kas sredstvo za podigunce ekonoxni&iik okolnosti Dabnacije 
(Agricultural Operations as a means of protnoHng Economic Progress tn Dalmaiita), Fola, 
19XX. 

ViNTSKA Kriza. Izvbs6& o ankbli (The Crisis in Wine Production, Reports of the Enquiry) Spa- 
lato, 1909. 

Ebixhb (Dr. H.) : Daltnatinisdie Agraxpiobleme (DatmaUan Agrarian Problems) ^ WrSna, X9Z2. 


§ I. AGRICUETORAL area and IMPROVlKMENa^. 

Dalmatia is pte-eminently an agricdtural country. According to 
the available statistics it had, in 1911, 642,810 inhabitants of whom 
518,790 or 86 per cent, bdonged to the agricultural dass, Neveithdess 
Dalmatia exports no agricultural products, but in fact imports a large quan¬ 
tity of them. In 1912 it imiport^: 

240,500 crowns' (i) worth of cereals 

797,300 • " " fruit and vegetables 

293,200 " ” " animal products. 

The values of the merchandise of these respective categories exported 
were 69,400, 133,100 and 81,900 crowns. Only with respect to live stock 
did the value of exports — 674,000 crowns — exceed that of imports — 
26,800 crowns. Thus the case of Dalmatia is the singular one of an 
agricultural country whidi has an agricultural production inadequate to 
its own needs. It is worth while to seek the causes of this phenomenon. 


(x) X ctowa of gold 


10 — li. at par. 
12 
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Dalmatia has an area of 1,283,000 hectares (2) distributed as follows: 


Arable land. 137,238 hectares 

Vineyards. 81,853 " 

Olive plantations. 31,992 " 

Gardens. 37,024 

Prairie-land. 10,492 " 

Pasturage. 562,900 

Woods. 329,627 

Marshy lands. 63,383 " 

Roads, water-courses, buildings, etCi . . . 29,000 


The terms pasturage and woods need explanation. The official statistics 
include as woods all lands once wooded, even in a somewhat remote past 
and even if to-day they are bare save for occasional shrubs and budies. 
The name pasturage is applied even to lands on which grass grows sparsdy 
for three or four months of the year while for eight or nine months they are 
completely bare. 

The table we have given shows that 22 per cent, of the whole area is 
cultivated while 78 per cent, is formed of uncultivated land. 

With respect to the soil's natural fertility the total area of Dalmatia 
can be divided into land of three categories : 

1. The land of the &st cat^ory has an area of from 180,000 to 
200,000 hectares. It comprises the so-called polja " strips of land lying 
along the shores and the banks of the water-courses. This land is excep- 
tionsJly fertile. 

2. The second category includes all the woodland and most of the 
pastureland and may be considered to have a minimum fertility. 

3. Between these two extremes is a third category, that of the mardiy 
lands and the mountain slopes. In point of natural fertility these lands ap¬ 
proximate to those of the first category. But before they can be brought 
under cultivation preliminary measures are necessary — the draining of the 
marshy lands and the reforestation of the mountain lands. Without these 
improvements these lands approximate rather to those of the second cate¬ 
gory, remaining lands of minimum fertility. 

The facts stated point to the first agricultural problem which has to 
be solved in Dalmatia, that namely of extending the cultivated area. For 
this improvements of two kinds are needed — works of drainage and of 
reforestation. 


§ 2. The distribution of ianded property. 

With respect to the distribution of landed property Dalmatia presents 
two extremes : properties are very large or very small. This is due to sgpe- 


(2) I hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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dal conditions in the country. The feudal regime established under the 
influence of Venetian dominion, Turkish dominion and Slav customs has 
been preserved until to-day 

The large propeities belong to individuals or to the communes, the latter 
owning altogether 656,000 hectares or 50 p^r cent, of the country’s whole 
area. 

Side by side with the large properties, which are an outcome of the 
feudal system, properties of very small extent have gradually been formed 
as follows; 

d) By means of contracts of sale and purdiase. The large landowners 
are not averse from selling their property, for in Dalmatia there is almost 
always a ladr of labour and very extensive areas are therefore left uncultiv¬ 
ated. 

* h) By means of a distribution among members of a commune of 
the communal landed propert5^ Hitherto about 12,000 hectares have 
thus been distributed. 

c) By means of encroachments on the communal property. 

Large and small properties are alike often scattered. Small proprie¬ 
tors generall3^ own from three to four quarter or half-hectare plots Large 
proprietors often possess scattered parcels of land, sometimes even more. 

Among the reasons for this state of affairs are the tmequal fertility’ of the 
lands, the distribution caused by inheritance and the encroachments. 

A small proprietor himself cultivates and realizes the value of his land; 
whereas a large proprietor nearly always lets it. The latter himself cul¬ 
tivates it and realizes its value only exceptionally, most frequently in the 
south of Dalmatia, in the province of Kanali where there is an abundant 
supply of Montenegrin labour. 

Large properties are alvrays let in parcels. There are two forms of 
leases; a) lie ordinary lease which is very rare; and b) the contract of cul¬ 
tivation, a type to which from 85 to go per cent, of the contracts conform. 
Parcels let b^’’ these contracts haVe an area of from one to three hectares. 

The communes, especially those in the northern islands, also let the 
arable lands which form part of their landed property. Their woods and 
pasturelands are used by all their members. 

Owing to the lack of laboiu: consequent on the emigrations of recent 
years an important amount of land admitting of cultivation is lying fal¬ 
low. 

The distribution of landed property, as this has been explained, and 
the method by which it is cultivated, bring us to three furtier agrarian 
problems: those namely, of i) the farming contract, 2) the distribution of 
communal landed property, and 3) the redivision of lands. 
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§ 3. Tsoe PA 3 RMrN(^ CONI^RACT. 


Tiiis contract is from a legal point of view a lease sui generis, whereas 
from an economic point of view it may be regarded as imposing a dightly 
modified feudal tenure. 

Its content is as follows: 

1. The proprietor lets to the cultivator the land when it is still 
lying waste. The cultivator must therefore bring it under cultivation 
before he can farm it. 

2. The duration of the contract depends on the duration of crops. 
Where grain is grown it is from one to two years, in the case of vineyards 
from twenty-five to fifty years. 

3. The contract obliges the lessee to give a part of the gross products, 
generally a quarter, to the proprietor. 

Such is the content of the normal and most usual t3^e of cbntract. 
Exceptionally there aie deviations from it as regards the duration of the 
lease and its terms. 

The most important results of such contracts are: 

а) Extensive agriculture. 

б) Difiiculties, unfortunately too frequent, arising between the pro¬ 
prietor and the lessee. 

Since the lessee is obhged to render a share of the gross products to 
the proprietor, he does no more than cultivate the land on the extensive 
system, for otiierwise he would have to give the proprietor all or almost all 
its net yield owing to the law as to a rental which is less than proportionate. 
Extensive agriculture is facilitated by the fact that the lessee is as a rule 
himsdf a small proprietor. It is therefore entird^^ to his interest to culti¬ 
vate his own property first, and the land he rents is in consequence often 
not cultivated in time. 

The lessee looks upon the proprietor as a parasite who steals from 
him a part of his products. He therefore seeks by every means in his power 
to take back what he considers to have been robbed from him. 

About 1894 an event occurred which resulted in the supersession of a 
fair number of farming contracts by ordinary leases. 

Towards 1890 the phylloxera appeared in the country. Gradually the 
vineyards of Dalmatia were devastated. This fact in itself annulled the 
contracts rdevant to them. Everywhere people b^an to replace the indi¬ 
genous vine with the American variety. Plantation however necessitated 
larger expenditure. Contracts of lease are more easily adapted than 
farming contracts to plantations of this kind; and so it came about that 
a misfortune produced good results. The farming contracts were reduced 
by 20 per cent. 
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§ 4. Distribution op communae eanded property. 

The communal property has an area of 656,000 hectares. Its greater 
part, that is about 55 per cent., is pastureland. Woodland constitutes 30 per 
cent, and the rest is arable land. The words woodland and pasturdLand 
must be given the denotation we have already explained. 

On the pasturdand the animals of all the members of a commune are 
pastured. In the woods animals are pastured and wood is cut. In this 
connection woodcutting properly so-called must be distinguished from the 
gathering of leaves for forage. Woodcutting is undertaken without any 
method and the result is real devastation. 

Arable land is let by farming contracts. This generally takes place 
in the islands of the north Cultivators settled on land belonging to 
the communes enjoy slightly better conditions than those on private land. 
In its capadty as proprietor the commune is satisfied with little, as a rule 
one seventh of the yield converted into cash. 

Communal property constitutes an inexhaustible source of controversy 
among the members ot one commune and among adjacent communes. In 
a government report of 1870 it was said to produce a little grass and many 
lawsuits The shepherds are well armed while they pasture their flod^ 
and are almost always at war with members of their commune or with 
the shepherds of adjacent commimes. 

Communal property is being more and more reduced in extent by en¬ 
croachments on the part of those members of communes who are protected 
by the communal council. These are declared to be proprietors after they 
have been occupiers for a certain number of years. But it is not rare for 
a second encroachment to supersede the first on the occasion of a change in 
the communal council. 

Until 1850 the communes paid no taxes on their property because 
their members paid a tax as usufructories. Prom 1850 the State placed a 
land tax on the communal property and the contribution of the usufructories 
was thereafter paid to the communes. 

Until 1850 no change was introduced into communal property. In 
that year, after the cadaster had been established, it became liable, as has 
been said, to the land tax. In the same year occurred the first scheme for 
the distribution of communal property to the members of communes. 
There have been many subsequent and similar schemes. 

For twenty-six years none of them produced any effect; but on 
27 March 1876. they had an important result, namely the promulgation of 
the law on the distribution of communal property. 

The terms of this law are as follows: 

1. The distribution of communal pioperty is optional. Every com¬ 
mune may either distribute it or retain it as communal. 

2. Distribution is made on the following conditions: 

. «) A maiority of the communal coundl must have voted in favour 

of a proposed distribution. 
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6) It must be accepted by an absolute majority of all the inhabi 
tants regi^ered by the census of the commune. 

3. The distribution among the members of the commune will be 
made by the communal authorities, assisted by a surveyor. 

4. Before a distribution is made the land which it should not affect^ 
that is the land which will remain the commune's property, will be 
surrounded by a hedge. 

Hitherto 12,000 hectares have been distributed in fourteen communes, 
in accordance with this law. 


§ 5. REDIVISI 02 T. 

We will devote a few words to the problem of redivision. 

It has already been said that landed property in Dalmatia is too much 
scattered, man3- proprietors owning from fifty to eighty parcels of land 

In view of this state of affairs redivision would be very useful. It 
is however very rard^^ proposed and the law on subidvision promulgated 
in 1883 has never been applied. The reason for these circumstances is 
not hard to seek. 

The problems of the farming contracts and of the distribution of 
landed property are distinct. That of division caimot however be solved 
finally, in view of esdsting agrarian rdations, until after the two former. 
If a redivision were to be undertaken today it could be only provisional 
and would have to be renewed after the other two problems had been 
solved. 

Owing to such dependence on other questions redivision cannot be 
considered in isolation. Redivision was last proposed in 1910 by Deputy 
Sunundtch, who suggested that it should be undertaken simultaneoudy 
with the solution of the problems of the fanning contracts and of the 
distribution of communal property. 
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FARM TENANCY IN THE UNITED STATES 

by Prof. Benjamin H Bjbbaed, 

Ujuvusitx ot J%iscnnsin. 


Introduction. 

So far as the authentic history of tenancy in the United States is 
concerned it may be said to begin with the year 1880 since at that time the 
first tenancy census was taken. The percentage of faims operated bj" ten¬ 
ants for the four census years, by divisions, were as follows: 



X910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United States. 

37-0 

35-3 

28.4 

25-5 

Xoith Atlantic division . 

18.2 

20.8 

18.4 

16.0 

South Atlantic division . 

45-9 

44-2 

38.5 

36.1 

North Central division , . 

28.9 

27.9 

33-4 

20.5 

South Central dii'ision. . 

51-7 

48.6 

38.5 

36.2 

Western division .... 

14.1 

16.6 

12.1 

14.0 


It be seen that in 1880, about one in four farms was operated by a 
tenant; in 1910 almost two out of five were in the tenant group. Unques¬ 
tionably the proportion is somewhat higher by this time than it was six 
years ago. The number of tenant farms increased 130 per cent, during the 
thirty year period coveredby the statistics, while during the same timp there 
was an increase of but 34 per cent, in the number of farms worked by owners. 
At these disproportionate rates of increase it will take but another three 
decades to result in a larger number of tenants than landowning farmers, thus 
m akin g us unmistakably a nation of tenants and landlords. It is, however, 
by no means certain that the proportion of tenants will continue to show an 
^interrupted increase. In fact the increase hap already ceased, and a turn 
in the other direction been made, according to the last census, in twd.ve 
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of the older States. There was also a decrease in tenancy percen¬ 
tages in several of the newer States but the significance of the change 
in these States is different from that in the older settled part of the 
country. 

Tenan<gr reaches its highest point in the cotton belt. For instance in 
Georgia two thirds of all farms are rented. The percentage is also high in 
the com belt; in Illinois over two fifths of the farms are rented, and largely 
in the best part of the State. 

It is, then, plain that the growth of tenancy in the United States has for 
at least three decades been rapid. Before the 3’ear 1880, there had undoubt¬ 
edly been a much less rapid growth, 3"et it had reached important propor¬ 
tions nevertheless. The question may very properly be adced why so many 
farms should be farmed by others than their owners. Especially is this 
a pertinent question in view of the fact that within a half century the federal 
government has disposed of immense tracts of public domain on terms 
so favourable as to make ownership esisy and the necessity of renting land 
of a landlord remote. Several hundred million acres of land have within 
a half century’ either been granted free of charge to the settler, or sold at 
such low prices as to suggest a gift. And this plan of disposing of the land was 
with the conscious idea of putting land into the hands of the men who 
should acquire it for their own use. And yet upon much of the land given 
away’, or sold for § 1.25 per acre during the seventies or the eighties, 
are now to be found tenants, in many instances as many tenants as 
owners. 

The causes of this remarkable development of a tenant class, if class 
it may be called, are complex. In the first place it may be remarked that 
very few American farmers prefer to be tenants rather than owners. So far 
as ^e man on the farm is concerned he is either the owner or a prospective 
owner. The young man expects to rent land, but always with the hope and 
the expectation that the tenancy will lead to ownership. Fanners remain 
tenants because they find the price of land high, or sometimes it may mean 
that the price of the farm is high not so much because of high price per acre 
as because it requires many acres to make an efi&cient unit. High price per 
acre would rule in the case of truck farming land, in fruit land, irrigated 
districts, or in general farm land near a great dty. High cost ot the farm 
as a whole, due pnmanly to great size, would obtain in the wheat belt and 
still more in the grazing belt. But wWchever the cause, the fact remains 
that it is no easy matter for a young man to gain possession of a farm worth 
810,000 to $20,000. Somebody must make a considerable payment on a 
farm of this kind before the owner is willirg to take a mortgage for the 
balance, or a bank is willing to advance the funds. 

Nearly two thirds of the farms rented are rented for a diare of the pro¬ 
duct. Out of each hundred farms, twenty-four are rented in whole or in 
part on shares, and thirteen are rented for cash. The cash rent as used in 
the census figures does not always means actual money’’, but instead signifies 
some other form of fixed payment, such as a specified quantity of cotton. It 
cannot be said that one form of rent payment is good and the other bad. 
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or that one is even better than the other. There are, however, advantages 
of each from the standpoint of both landlord and tenant. For instance cash 
rent is simpler ; there is no room for disagreement as to amount, or as to 
time of payment It is supposed that cash pa3nnent of rent signifies a more 
independent position of the tenant He is free to do as he pleases in many 
particulars. Under the condition of cash rent the landlord as a rule exer¬ 
cises relativdy little control over the management of the farm. In fact 
inability or unwillingness to do so is a prime reason on his part for prefer¬ 
ring cash, even though somewhat less in amount than share rent. The prob¬ 
lem to the landlord of sales of produce is eliminated in the case of cash pay¬ 
ment, and all fear of an unfair dividon eliminated. 

On the contrary there are many advantages to both parties in the shar¬ 
ing of the income. The tenant runs less ride, since in case of a failure or 
partial failure of crops, he is permitted to pay a rental proportionate to the 
income instead of a cash charge much beyond it. Moreover, it requires 
less capital on the tenat,t’s part to start farming on shares since tmder 
these circumstances he furnishes but half, or possibly some other fraction, 
of the live stock, feed, and seed needed. As an offset to these advantages 
the tenant has less freedom ot choice in running the farm, thot^h he ha s the 
advantage of the landlord’s more mature judgement Control over the 
farm and its management is one of the foremost reasons for preferring to let 
land out on shares mstead of for cash. It is the general belief on the part 
of landlords that on an average the returns are greater in the case of share 
than of cash rent This is unquestionably true when prices of produce are 
above normal, or during a period of rising prices such as has obtained during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. For twenty years after the first tenancy 
census was taken cash rent gained much more rapidly than share rent and 
it looked as though it "was to become the prevailing system. Then came the 
census of 1910, with the information that cash rented farms had increased in 
number but half as rapidly as those rented for a share This was so pro¬ 
nounced a c h a ng e as to call for an explanation. While other factors may 
have entered the outstanding one seems to be that with the rise in prices 
of farm produce the share going to the landlord increased rapidly, so rapidly 
in fact that it was hard to pull cash rent up to the same level. As a conse¬ 
quence landlords were anxious to change from the cash to the share system. 
Tenants, although not u s ua lly so anxious for the change, would acquiesce 
rather than run the risk on a much increased cash basis. Even the weather 
may have played a part, since a prolonged series of wet years made crops un¬ 
certain in many districts and caused a change in the tninHs of tenants in 
favour of share payment The most encouraging form of tenancy is where 
landlord and tenant share in both management and income, becoming as 
it were partners. 
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§ I. I/ENGTH OR TENANCIES. 

According to the best infonnation available a tenant stays on a given 
farm hardly three years. The share tenants move a little oftener than do 
those pa3dng cadi. In contrast to the short period of occupancy by ten¬ 
ants the farms operated by owners are held by a given owner probably about 
sixteen years. Thus even the owners are not in the habit of staying on the 
same farm permanently. It must be remembered that America is a new 
country, and that there is soil a strong tendency- among farmers to move 
west and take advantage of the cheaper price of land. Likewise there are 
many small farms sold in order to purchase larger ones. As a result the farm 
population at best is not extremely stable. 

Tenants are continually on the move because of a variety of circum¬ 
stances. Man3" times it has been said that the short lease is the curse of 
American tenant tanning. But the short lease is the result rather than the 
cause of evils. American farm land has been rising rapidly in value. It has 
been, in consequence, for sale. As a result of these facts many a farm chang¬ 
es occupants because of a change in ownership, and the owner, so long as 
he holds the farm for sale, is bound to lease it for short periods of time. 

Another important cause of short tenures is the fact that the tenants are 
themselves devdoping into farm owners. In the normal course of events 
a young man starts farming on a small scale, and therefore wants a small 
farm. A few years later he is better satisfied with a somewhat larger farm, 
and hence moves if he finds an opportunity, as he usually does. But fully 
as important as the desire to rent a bigger farm is the prospect of owning 
a farm for himself. The rate at which tenants become owners is growing 
somewhat slower. Nevertheless the great maj ority of those who stay in the 
farming business a lifetime manage by some means to become landowners. 
Of all farmers below the age of twenty-five, over three fourths are tenants, 
whereas of those over sixty-five years of age about six sevenths are owners. 
It is thus plain that the short periods of occupancy of farms by tenants is 
in no small measure due to the constant rise of tenants toowner^pon their 
own account. 


§ 2 . Speculation and tenancy. 

Very closely rdated to length of tenure and to the amount of tenancy 
is speculation in land. Prom the very banning of the public laud polides 
of the country speculation on the part of individuals has played a major 
role. The cheap government price has always been tempting to investors, 
and rare indeed is the case of land which has not been hdd many years 
primarily for the rise in value. This speculative period has lasted wdl 
beyond the early years when land was cheap, and mainly tmused. It pre- 
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vails to a great extent throughout the country today. The speculator 
■wants to get what he can out of the land while he holds it and thus puts it 
on the market for rent. He is even willing to take a very moderate ren¬ 
tal rather than not let it at all, and above all he will not tie his own hands 
with a long lease. In parts of the grain belt where speculation has reached 
its greatest development half of the farms are rented. The landlords when 
asked whether or not the investment is a pa3dng one are likely to reply that 
the rise in land values makes it pay, though rent alone would not. So long 
as land continues to rise in value, so long will it be the object of specula¬ 
tion, and so long as non-farmers are tempted to buy it for speculation, so 
long again will it be offered for rent. The relationship between specula¬ 
tion and rent is a dose one. I<est the reasoning concerning this point seem 
to be undulj" deductive it may be said that in the older parts of the United 
States, where the rise in values has become much less rapid than formerly, 
and especia% much less rapid than in the LKddle West, the percentage of 
tenancj’’ is in the first place lower than a few years ago, and in the second 
place deddedly lower than in the latter section. Moreover, in Europe where 
farm land is much more stable in value than in America, tenures are likewise 
more stable. So long as there are such splendid opportunities for profitable 
investments to be made in American farm lands, there is sure to be a conti¬ 
nuation or even an increase in the proportion of farms owned by or:e dass 
and operated by another. 


§ 3. Tenancy and types oe agriculture. 


The evidence is abundant to show that tenancy follows as the natiu:- 
al outcome of conditions, and one of the most important of the conditions 
is the diaracter of the agriculture in practice. The tenant is transient. 
Consequently” he is bound to adapt himself to an environment which ad¬ 
mits of relativelj” easy shifts. He must get into the routine quickly on 
arrival at his new home, and must be able to take his possessions along with 
him from the farm he is leaving. This means that he owns rdativdy little 
live stods:, that he plants few perennials or biennials, that he invests little 
money” in fertilizers or sub-soil ploughs. The tenants deal with animals and 
crops that can be made to yidd their increase within twdve months. In 
the track districts they grow tomatoes, but not asparagus ; potatoes, but 
not rhubarb. What the tenant wants is a chance to sow, harvest and sell, 
all within a year. It is therefore not surprising that tenancy is most pre¬ 
valent in the greatest cotton, com, and wheat districts. In the cotton bdt 
all things seem to conspire to divorce the ownership from the tillage of the 
soil. The crop is given within the year; it requires but little capital on 
the part of the tenant, and but little improvement in the way of buildings 
and fences on the part of the land levd. In the corn bdt the broad acres 
capable of cultivation on a wholesale plan, with the project of much pro- 
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duce for the market within a few months, appeal strongly to the man who 
can command rdatively more labonr than capital. 

The northern tenant is a grain producer and grain seller. He produces 
more grain of every kind than is produced by the landowning farmer. This 
means that the tenant raises less of the crops used for feeding young stock, 
such as hay and pasture crops. The grain which he raises has two main mar¬ 
kets. One market is the city; the other is the neighbouring farmer who feeds 
stock, feeds more grain than he can raise. 

The tenant does not go extensive^- into such business as dairying 
and for very obvious and important reasons He must have, in order to 
do dairying successfully, well equipped bams, milk house, fences and the 
like. The landlord does not care to furnish facilities of this kind, especially 
the landlord who holds the farm mainly for speculation. Or again the land¬ 
lord who lives at a distance from the farm hesistates to put up many improve¬ 
ments of this kind because of the rapid deterioration in careless hands, and 
many tenants are cardess with property which is not their own. Another 
reason why tenants do not care especially to go into a business like dairying 
is because it makes it much harder to move and adjust themselves to farms, 
bams, and surroundings, such as they are likely to find in another neigh¬ 
bourhood. Bymoving they may not oriy be obliged to put up with equip¬ 
ment less adequate, but they may, by going ten miles, get away from market- 
ing opportunities, such as milk routes, creameries, or cheese factories. 
The tenant is not a cattle feeder because of lack of capital required in hand¬ 
ling the business, and lack of equipment for handling the cattle and the 
feed. 

The tenant seldom goes into specialized farming such as fruit growing. 
Fruit growing is a continuous process extending over some years. The ten¬ 
ant has no security of tenure such as to warrant investment in trees, shrubs 
and labour such as fruit growing requires. Neither does he have charac¬ 
ter, habits and ddll so devdoped as to make it desirable to lease him a 
fruit farm whidi has already been put into shape. The chances are that 
he will be much more interested in the crop in sight than in subsequent 
harvests. Only two to four per cent, of the dcrus fruits are grown by ten¬ 
ants and an unimportant part of the commercially grown apples are so pro¬ 
duced. Specialized farming, such as tobacco or vegetable growing, lends 
itself very well to tenant conditions, since these crops require little equip¬ 
ment, and but few months. • 

Summing up the question of the rdation of type of agriculture to 
tenancy, it appears that the tenant is an exploiter of the soil. He does a 
hand-to-mouth business, and not much may be expected of the farmer 
whose interests in the farm begin and end within a space of two or three 
years. 

Relative Profits Made by Tenants and Landowning Farmers\ 

It is usually taken for granted that tenants are poor. As shown above 
they have not accumulated a great deal of property from their own opera¬ 
tions. Not a great many young farmers inherit a fortune, and even should 
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they inherit a considerable amotint of property it is likely to fall into their 
hands in middle life, not when they axe making a beginning as farmers. The 
tenant is, without doubt in most cases a poor man. However, he is not 
doomed to remain a poor man always. Somewhat surprising was the result 
of a government survey made a few years ago into the condition of over 
seven hundred representative farmers in several northern States. It appears 
from this surveyjthat tenants make a larger labour income than do landown¬ 
ing farmers. ^ This is another way of saying that under present conditions 
and drcumstances farming as a business does not return a large percentage 
on the investment. In other words, land rentals have been capitalized at a 
low rate of interest and in consequence land values are high. Rentals do not 
rise as readily as the selling value of land and, therefore, other things being 
equal, it is cheaper to rent land than to buy it. Of course, other things are 
by no means equal, and it would be hazardous to say that it is better to rent 
than to buy, but it is safe to say that one must pay for the advantages of 
owning land The tenants have more to show for a year’s work, so far as 
immediate income is concerned, than have farmers who own the land they 
work. This is true if five per cent, interest be charged on the investment in 
land. Turning the problem around, it may be shown that, sincse the landowner 
earns fully as much as a labourer as does tKe tenant, he has but three ^o three 
and a half per cent interest on his investment. This suggests strongly that 
the prices of land are too high, and that a farmer will do better to rent than 
to buy. However, land is still rising in value, especially in the parts of the 
country where tenancy is prevalent, and the owner has the advantage of 
the increase in value while the tenant does not. Add to this the great ad¬ 
vantage in having control over the operations of a farm for a considerable 
period of yeaxs, the satisfaction of staying in one place and building up a 
business, and, told, it suggests caution in advising a man who is able to 
buy to refrain from doing so. The labour income of the tenant is indeed 
larger than that of the landowning farmer, but the accumulated wealth at the 
end of a few years is larger in the case of the landowner. 


§ 4. Relation oe tenancy to permanent agricui,txtre. 


The question may wdl be adced whether tenancy is or is not compatible 
with the maintenance of soil fertility. In !England it has been found pos¬ 
sible to keep the soil up to its best over several generations of a landlord- 
tenant system. But in Bng^nd the landlords are neither retired fanners, 
hoping to leave as large an estate in immediate value as possible, uor yet 
are they speculators who hope to make a sale at an advanced price. The 
interest of the landlord in the land is a permanent one, and as a corollary 
to this the iixterest of the tenant in the land is hardly less permanent. The 
tenant moves very iii&equently and has no hope, usually no desire, to buy 
lancL As the tenant does desire to have the land continue to 3ddd wdOi, 
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he is willing to make investments to that end, but he does not want to lose 
the investment in the event of leaving the farm. In America we have hardly 
reached the point of taking such matters into consideration. First, the land¬ 
lord usually owns the farm but a decade or two, and the soil will not be greatly 
depleted in so short a time. Secondly, the tenant who is to stay but a 
quarter of a decade can hardly take any profound interest in building up 
the soil. Thus the arrangement which most often obtains impds neither 
landlord nor tenant to take a great deal of interest in permanent agriculture. 
The landlord expects to sell the land; the tenant expects to leave it. Very 
little is invested in fertilizers throughout the grain belt; the tenant very 
rarely puts any sort of improvement upon the land. Hence, there is but 
little over which to debate concerning rights when the farm changes hands. 

It cannot be held that the fertility” is being maintained on the great ma¬ 
jority of rented farms. In the very best parts of the country the contrary is 
the case. True, the census reports show that tenants raise about as much 
grain per acre as is raised by the owners. This is accounted for in part by 
the fact that the tenant farms are not a separate group always rented, as 
distinguished from another group always operated by owner*. There is a 
good deal of interchange. But after all, the fact that the tenants raise about 
as much produce per acre as the owners proves too much. The tenant 
sells a large part of his produce in the bulky form of fidd crops, and this in 
itself must eventually result in soil depletion, The tenant has deddedly less 
interest in soil maintenance than has the landlord, and the landlord's in¬ 
terest under present conditions is little enough. When stable values dimi- 
nate the speculator, and when few farmers can retire on the strength of unearn¬ 
ed increment gains, then we shall have a dass of landlords who take a 
more fundamental interest in the soil and likewise a dass of tenants who 
can afford to co-operate in the up-building of better farming. 

The laws at present do not protect the tenant in his right to improve¬ 
ments. On the other hand it is a rare thing for the tenant to wish to make 
improvements. He may complain because improvements are inadequate, 
he may urge the landlord to improve; more likely he will move to another 
farm if conditions are found to be to bad. But that he should put improve¬ 
ments of any sort on the farm will sddom occur to an American tenant. 
Should laws be made protecting the tenant in this right, it is more than Ukdy 
that gradually tenants would begin a new regime of land improvement, but 
it would never progress far while the tenure is, on an average, so short. 


§ 5. Tenancy and marketing probi;ems, 

* One of the worst of the tenant evils is the hdpless condition in which the 
tenant is placed with respect to marketing. It is folly to proceed with pro¬ 
cesses leading always to greater production without taking the marketing 
possibilities into account. The tenant is a poor bargainer in the market be- 
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cause so often he i<5 forced to sdl almost immediately. In the South the cot¬ 
ton tenant is nearly always in debt for the supplies of the year, and his obli¬ 
gations are due i October, or i November. This means that he must sdl 
his cotton almost at the earliest possible moment after it is harve'i;ed. In 
farmers^ organizations the tenants are very poorly represented. An inves¬ 
tigation made a year ago showed that in sections of the grain bdt, where 
tenants are almost as numerous as owners and substantially always 
grain sdlers, the membership in co-operative companies was but one fourth 
tenants. This means that only half as high a proportion of tenants as 
owners bdonged to the marketing organizations. In other words while ten¬ 
ants sell more grain than owners, there are three owners to one tenant in 
the selling company. 

Tenants as a dass are seldom found in organizations. They do not 
join since they are so likely to move, or on account of lack of money, or 
again on account of indifference. 

Tenants are poor community members. It is not thdr fault alto¬ 
gether but rather the fault of the system. They cannot be good community 
members in very soUd ways since that implies investment, and for a tenant 
to invest in schools, roads or churches means an investment for which he 
gets no title. When a farm owner sells out, he sells his right to community 
investments along with the farm. When a tenant moves he takes his per¬ 
sonal property along with him, and if he has any interest in community 
property he leaves it behind. As a result he is usually careful that little 
is created to be so left. 


§ 6. The outlook. 


What then is the outlook? Is America doomed to become a nation of 
landlords and tenants ? True, the proportion of tenants is on the increase, but 
not in quite all sections. Neither is there an increase in tenancy in all 
kinds of farming. Another fact that is fairly encouraging is that along with 
the increase in tenancy there is little tendency toward centralization in land 
ownership. In about 6o per cent, of the instances of tenancy the owner of 
the farm owns but the one. And moreover the tenant farms differ little 
in size from owned farms. Thus landlords own but little more land than is 
owned by an equal number of landowning farmers. Of comrse there are 
many important and unfortimate exceptions to this. Such exceptions 
are found oftener than anywhere else in the cotton belt, where the owner- 
^p of several farms by one man is not uncommon. 

Tenancy has often been called a step in the agricultural ladder. The 
figure of speech is a v&rp good one, since the maj‘ority of tenants rise 
to ownership. However the step is a more dfficult one to take now than it 
was a decade or a quarter century ago. Should it continue to become more 
difficult for another generation, we must eventually face the fact of a tenant 
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dass, a dass which cap hardly be said to exist outside of the coloured popu¬ 
lation of the South. 

The tide will turn in favour of own ership if ever we reach the stage where 
the speculative value of land disappears; where few farmers are able to 
retire on the basis of wealth accruing through unearned increment; and 
where, therefore, land is worth a sum based on its productivity. 

This is on the assumption that a system of agricultural credit favourable 
to the farmers will in the meantime be worked out. One of the main rea¬ 
sons why it seems safe to surest that these conditions will result in owner¬ 
ship rather than tenancy is because it is not likdy that any system will soon 
be devised whereby the fertility of the soil will be as well conserved under 
a tenant system as under a system of ownership. 




mSCEU/AlslEOUS INFOR]VIATION 
RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL. 

AUSTRALIA 


r^AND SEXTIfEMENT IN 1915-1916 

New Soidh Wales. — The annual report of the Lands Department 
for the year ending 30 June 1916 shows that in that 3^ear 2,279,417 acres 
of land became available for settlement in New South Wales. Areas 
aggregating 1,345,218 acres were withdrawn from long leases and 535,478 
acres were resumed. Four estates were acquired under the Closer Set¬ 
tlement Acts. In all thirty-four estates, providing 1660 farms, were ac¬ 
quired. Forty-six of these farms, comprising 41,637 acres, were vacant on 
30 June 1916. 

The following figures show the progress of settlement on the various 
estates acquired under the Qoser Settlement Acts: — Number of farms 
allotted, 1609; area allotted, 748,573 acres; persons resident, 7,410; area 
prepared for cultivation, 357,591 acres; value of improvements, £1,149,802; 
value of plant and machinery, £326,844; number of horses, 17,584; ^eep, 
191,924; cattle 12,610. 

The report of the Western Land Board states that, owing to the con¬ 
tinuance of drought and the absence of so many men at the war, there 
was little demand for land in the western division. Seven new leases were 
issued and concerned an aggregate area of 29,936 acres. The receipts for 
the year amounted to £90,073 and the expenditure to £10,518. 

Vidoria. — As regards Victoria the report of the Lands Department 
for the year ending 30 June 1916 states that the absence on military service 
of a large proportion of the young men of the State was a grave deterrent 
to new settlement. The following figures show its progress in the year: 
— 568 holdings aggregating 101,556 acres, exclusive of Mallee land, new¬ 
ly selected; 238 holdings of Mallee land, aggr^ating 140,325 acr&, newly 
selected; 146 holdings aggr^atmg 46,522 acres sdected out of grazing 
area leasdiolds; 179 holdings a^gr^atirg 3,175 acres converted to selec¬ 
tion tenure. 

There was an appreciable decline in the demand for Mallee land. 

It was hoped in the early part of the year that the exceptionally 
large wheat harvest would result in considerable payments of the arrears 
of rent due to the department, but against tlfis the war conditions 
operated. These arrears on 30 June 1915 were on crown lands, £49,233 
i8s. 5i. and on Mallee lands £127,184 is. 5i,; and on. 30 June 1916 they 
were £45,141 on crown lands and £140,060 on Mallee lands. Not less 
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than one third of the amount advanced for the purchase of seed and fodder 
should have been a charge on the returns of 1915-1916, but the ministry 
decided to make no deduction from the advance of 2s. 6 d. a bushd. and to 
defer the collection of instalments until a further amount, or dividend, 
should have been paid. This concession serioudy reduced the amount 
received as repayment of advances. Up to the end of the financial year 
a sum of £95,535 was repaid out of the total sum of money lent in the pre¬ 
vious year, £516,000. Of the balance one third is payable from the 1916 
harvest and one third may be carried on to the next year. For the year 
1916 the number of crop liens registered was 3,032. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THE COLONIZATION OF CANAL LANDS IN THE PUNJAB — V^iN BD»Rr>i Heniy L 
m fiH Tto-f'tcil 4gnLnHurtsf Vol XLVII, No 6, Perademja (Ce>lou), December 1916 

The south western Punjab is part of a vast desert which may be said 
to extend from the Sahara to Manchuria. It supported only a sparse and 
nomadic population until 1849, when the British annexed this part of the 
Punjab, and colonization of its desert wastes was not seiioudy thought of 
until 1885 when a policy of canal irrigation was initiated. 

Five great perennial canals, which together irrigate a wheat area rather 
more than twice the size of Ceylon, were then taken in hand. One of them, 
completed in 1892, commands three and a third million acres, three fourths 
of such area being State property, and irrigates over two and a half mil¬ 
lion acres a year. The capital expended on it was 300 lacs of rupees (i) 
which now bring in interest at the average rate of about 28 per cent iSm- 
other canal which was finished about 1911 irrigates some three quartets of 
a million acres and pays interest on the capital invested in it at the rate of 
more than 10 per cent. 

Before 1892 the population of the Uyallpur district could not have been 
more than 2,000. In 1912 it had increased to over 850,000. 

To settle so large an agricultural population was no easy matter. The 
problem needed wise statesmanship, a very intimate knowledge of the peas¬ 
ant farmer and his ideas, enthusiasm and a kindly sympathy. That these 
are of more importance than the principles on which projects and schemes 
were based should be emphasized. Thus Sir James Douie writes: -- The 
colonies have been admirable training ground for the ablest of the younger 
Punjab officers. It was necessary to give them a pretty free hand, tiie work 
was novd and important, and involved great re^onsibilities. While he 
was controlled from outside, the colony officer inside his colony had to be 
a benevolent autocrat. Autocracy is tolerable when the autocrat is con¬ 
tent to be also the servant of his people, and in this respect the Punjab offi¬ 
cers did not show themselves lacking”. 


(i) I lac ss. 1,00,000 rupees, i rupee =* is 4^ 
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It must not be thought that no mistakes were made, for the problems 
were novel and at times very difficult. Nor must it be thought that there 
were no setbacks. Plague invaded the province in 1897 and broke out 
virulently in the canal districts in 1904 and 1907. Outbreaks of cholera 
were also frequent. In 1905 crops were injured by frost and almost tlie 
whole crop of cotton was destroyed by the boll-worm. 

The settlement scheme has now passed the experimental stage and 
stands out as one of the most notable achievements of British administra¬ 
tion in India. 

Sir James I^yall's name will always be associated with this work. He 
gave his conception of a scheme of colonization* thus: —■ " An attempt 
should be made to establish estates owned by bodies of peasant propietors. 
[The Punjab is chiefly a country of small holdings]. In the eastern part 
of the Punjab and in the sub-Himalayan tracts there are found not infre¬ 
quently villages peopled by agriculturists of the best type, who have in¬ 
creased in numbers until the lands which they own are insufficient for their 
support; often the owners of such estates have been accustomed to culti¬ 
vate as tenants in neighbouring villages. But, owing to the owners of 
those villages now requiring the lands for themsdves, (they) are gradually 
being ejected. It would improve the general condition... if some of the 
proprietors would emigrate to other countries... A number of men of 
this class might be induced to settle in the Gujranwala Bar by being allowed 
to migrate in bodies... formed by themselves, and by the promise on cer¬ 
tain conditions of grants of land ... The experiment might be tried in the 
following way... Go to places in the thickly populated districts, where 
groups of adjacent villages are owned by men of the same dan, and.... search 
among them for men of some amount of enterprise, capital and influence, 
and a5k such men..... to lead down bodies of men of their own clan to the 
government lands irrigated by the canal. Wdl sdected blocks would be 
made over to the bodies so migrating. The leader of the colony would 
be given an interest in its success not only by receiving a share in the pro¬ 
prietorship but also by his being made headman of the new estate ”. 

Sir James I,yall thought it " essential to preserve the tradition of the 
Punjab as a country of peasant farmers ”. He however made three kinds 
of grants. " Yeoman grants ” were to attract a dass above the ordinary 
peasantry •— the middle dass. " Capitalist" holdings were granted so as 
to supply " natural leaders for the new sodety It is interesting to note 
that yeoman and capitalist grants have been given up. Grants of land 
to native offidals for meritorious service are condemned as a result of ex¬ 
perience. Grants are occasionally made, however, to members of the her¬ 
editary landed gentry. The peasant farmers' settlements were most suc¬ 
cessful, and from settlers on them leaders and captains of industry are 
gradually arising. 

The system of allocating land now approved is to give each peasant 
a rectangle of twenty-five acres. On fulfilling the conditions of the lease 
he can, after five years, acqtdre a permanent right of occupancy, which can 
be converted into ownership if he pay the miurket value of the land, as de- 
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duced from auction sales, less a fixed percentage. The purchase money 
may be paid in instalments which may extend over thirty years. Until 
it is paid the settler remains a tenant, and pays R. i an acre, in addition to 
water rates, land revenue and cesses. 

The pioneering attempts to colonize the land allowed the settler, after 
five years and on fulfilling the terms of the lease, to acquire ownership by 
paying only Rs. 3 an acre. Subsequent modifications were due to the 
eager competition for the land after pioneering difiiculties had been over¬ 
come. 

Before the land was let out on leases contour maps of the irrigable 
lands were made and the areas served by separate water-courses defined. 
Village areas were made to coincide with water-course areas, and each vil¬ 
lage was subdivided into squares or rectangles which formed the units for 
allotment. It was found necessary later also to survey the soil before al¬ 
lotment; for there must be discrimination between good and mediocre 
land and land too poor for cultivation, if it be desired that water-courses 
should not be carried uselessly into land not worth irrigating, and many 
diflGlcultieb raised. 

The selection of peasant settlers, their location on the land and care 
for their future welfare are by no means the least part of the scheme, but 
may on the contrary be said to sum it up. It is to work of the kind which 
has been emphasized that the success of this colonization is largely due. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

THE PROGRESS OF EAND SETTI^EMENT IN GRENADA. 

The Report of the Agricultural Department for 1915-1916 shows con¬ 
siderable activity in Grenada in the matter of land settlement. The gov¬ 
ernment acquired the estate known as the St. Cyi Mountain Bands, sit¬ 
uated about ten miles from St. Georges, for £2,184, whidi sum with the 
cost of a survey and of road construction and other expenses brought the 
total cost up to £3,597-105. The roads for the purpose of giving access from 
every lot to the by-ways of the district cost £235 and their total length 
was three and a li«Tlf miles. Their construction, and that of a coimection, 
one and a halt miles long, between the Beaiuregard and Addphi by-ways, 
were carried out by the Agriculttxral Department. 

Thirty* vsix lots bear cacao or mixed cacao and nutmeg trees on a quarter 
of an acre or more land, on their entire area in only a few cases. Other 
eighty-four lots are bush or forest land. The average area of a lot is two 
acres. 

The lots on whidi there is cacao were sold at from about £14 to £35 
an acre, according to the number and condition of the trees; the unculti¬ 
vated lots at £10-105 and £12 an acre. Purchasers of the more costly 
lots, whidi contained cacao, had to pay a deposit of at least is 3^ and 
the bdauce of the totd price in five annual instalments. The uncultiva- 
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ted land was sold on the usual land settlement terms. One fourth or one 
twdfth of the price was deposited : and the balance is to be paid when a 
fourth has been deposited, in nine annual instalments of 'vvhich the first 
falls due three years after the allotment; and when only a twelfth has 
been deposited, in eleven annual instalments begimiing a year after alio - 
ment. Interest is charged on all unpaid instalments at the rate of cent. 

A special committee of the district board of St. Andrew's parish, in 
which the settlement is situated, co-operated with the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in sdecting desirable settlers. Two hundred and ninety-one appli¬ 
cations were considered. 

The superintendent's report on the valuation of the lots for sale was 
submitted in March 1915. The first applications were dealt with in April, 
and by the end of the year under review practically all the lots had been 
allotted and occupied, 'fhey are being worked, except a few of those occu¬ 
pied lately, and on some very good progress has been made. These results 
are on the whole very satisfactory, and are proof of tlie activity of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department even in its present understaffed condition. 

The estate is well watered by four tributaries of the Tond Perdu River; 
and the dimate is damp, the annual rainfall being estimated at 100 inches. 
The soil is mostly a fairly deep loam, dark brown in colour, and the subsoil 
red day, interspersed with boulders about two feet below the surface which 
crop out here and there. The subsoil is rather close in texture, but the 
surface soil is fairly friable and therefore can be improved by tillage and 
drainage. It is well suited to the cultivation of ground crops. The cacao 
can be considerably improved, particularly by draining the land and ad¬ 
ding organic matter to enhance its permanent fertility. The estate is 
ferffle except in the south-east comer. It has two warm mineral springs, 
one at the west end and one in the river. 


FRANCE). 


AGRIOUI,TURAL WAGES DURIN<'t THE WAR. — ConimuiiiCcltion nmd e by M. 3Paul 
Vincey to the AcaUhMc d^Agnculture de France at the meeting of ai Mfirch 

M. Paul Vincey resumes as follows the facts as to the increase in agri¬ 
cultural wages which has occurred during the present war in the district 
of Paris, more particularly in the three departments of Seine, Seine- 
et-Qise and Seine-et-Mame. 

As is the case everywhere in France mobilization has reduced the 
available supply of labour by the enormous amount of two thirds, or even 
perhaps three fourths. 

For reasons easy to understand the production of the labourers who 
have remained on the soil or have come to it — old men, women, children, 
refugees from the north, soldiers on leave — has also diminished markedly, 
apparently by one third as compared with the normal production before 
the war. 
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The foUcTOng table sho\^ for the three years 1914 (before the war) 1915 
and 1916 and the district under consideration the average wages of per¬ 
sons lodged and fed and otherwise, paid by the day, the month and the 
piece, and employed on the special works of dressing and uprooting 
beetroot and of the hay and corn-harvests. 

These wages are paid in the three departments within the district 
considered. It should be remembered that in Seine wages are generally 
higher and in Seine-et-!Marne lower than in Seine-et-Qise, where they 
reach an intermediary levd. 


Agricultural Wages in the District of Paris. 


Glass of labourer 


Journeymen. 

Workmen. 

Mechanics. 

Tharcshers. 

Smiths, harness-makers, wheel-wrights . . 

Harvesters. 

Mowers. 

Haymakers.. . . . 

Pfinn derks. 

Ploughmen. 

Cattle herds. 

Shepherds. 

Cowmen .. 

(Men ........ . 

Farm servants ( ^ 

( Women. 


Dressing beetroot. 

Uprooting bcetrool. 

Mowing. 

Harvest (reaping and tnndlng) 


Emidoyees neither lodged 
nor fed 

Francs (x) 

Employees lodged 
and fed 

Francs 

1914 

1915 

19x6 


X915 

X9X6 



Daily Wages, 



4.50 

5-50 

6 

2 

3 

3.50 

4.50 

5 

5-50 

2 

2.50 

3 

6.50 

7.50 

8.50 




5 

5-50 

6.50 




5.50 

6.50 

7-50 





Daily Wages for Special Work, 


II 

13 

15 




10 

12 

14 




6 

7 

8 






Monthly Wages, 



230 

270 

300 

x6o 

X90 

210 

150 

170 

x8o 

75 

90 

ICO- 

140 

160 

170 

75 

8 s 

90 

X40 

150 

160 

75 

80 

85 

145 

155 

z6o 

75 

80 

85 

130 

140 

150 

65 

75 

80 

90 

xoo 

110 

50 

55 

60 

Wages for PiecerWorh per Hectare (2). 

70 

80 

90 




60 

70 

80 




30 

40 

50 




60 

85 

xoo 





(i) I franc « 9 3 / 5 <^* oi par (a) 1 hectare « 2.47 acres. 
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These restalts, which were obtained by a correspondence with persons in 
the industry, should be regarded only as giving the averages obtaining in 
the Paris district. In many cases the wages in use are above or below those 
in the table. 

For a working day the wages given as those of the employees who are 
fed are generally less by from 2.50 to 3 francs than those of similaT labourers 
finHing their own food. It is none the less true that the cost of food rose 
progressively from 2.50 francs to 3.50 francs and more for one working 
day between 1914 and 1916. 

A comparison between daily and monthly wages in 1916 and 1914 
shows a general increase of about 33 per cent. 

If the diminution already cited in average production be taken into 
account, it appears that the real wages of agricultural labour have increas¬ 
ed by about two thirds during the present war. 

This is also the rate at which the wages of piece-work, mowing and 
harvesting, and in many cases those of dressing and uprooting beetroot, 
have increased. 

In the Paris district the wages of military labourers — that is of men 


on leave or belonging to establishments — are as follows: 

Balance (every rank).0.25 francs 

Indemnity for clothes.0.23 

» » labour.1.65 


2.15 francs, 

that is 5.15 francs with food which can be valued, on an average, at 
3 francs a day. 

This rise in the price of labour is certainly the chief factor which has 
raised the price of the various agricultural products, as the scarcity of 
labour is chiefly responsible for the progressive diminution of agricultural 
production. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IREI/AND. 


WOMEN WORKERS ON THE FARM — AgricuHurdl Gazette, London, Vol. LXXXIV, 
No 3243, 25 December iyi6 


The suitability of women to perform many of the branches of farm 
and horticultural work was recognized at an early date of the war, and in 
order to promote their employment special steps were taken by the Board 
of Trade, acting in conjunction with the Board of Agriculture. The pro¬ 
gress made in the substitution of women for men in agriculture has been 
slow, and is in no ^ way commensurate with that achieved in industrial 
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and commercial occupations. The difficnlties attendant on the vvork have 
been most serious. Prejudice on the part of the farmers, reluctance on the 
part of the women, insufi&ciency of housing accommodation, dowiiess of 
wages, have all proved serious obstacles. 

To try to overcome these difficulties, a campaign of propaganda work 
was instituted in the spring of 19x5 by the Board of Agriculture and the 
Board of Trade. As a restdt of the combined action of the boards, local 
voluntary committees, kno^n generally as Women's County War Agri¬ 
cultural Committees, have been formed. At the present time there are 
sixty-three such committees, whose function is; 

1) To carry on propaganda work to promote the emplo3mient of 
women in agriculture. 

2) To register women, and arrange for placing them in work and for 
their training where necessary. 

3) To increase the production of home-grown food in every village. 

The organization which it has been sought to establisli has been in 

the nature of a county committee working through local comniitteevS or 
village registrars the usual procedure being to divide the county into 
districts, each having a representative. The representatives form the 
county coniniittoe, in charge of the general organization, and each of 
them is responsible for the work carried on in his or her own locahty by 
means of a district committee or a registrar, or both, appointed in each 
village. There are now 1,060 district representatives and 4,000 village 
registrars. In some cases the Women's County Committees have a separ¬ 
ate existence, although they work in co-operation with the men's County 
War Agricultural Committees, called into being by l/ord Selbonie in 
August 1913. In others they are sub-committees of the War Agricultural 
Committees. 

A certificate has been issued to workers at the discretion of the 
committees, at the time of registration or only after inoved service, or in 
some cases not at all. After they have completed thiity days' service on 
the land, registered women are entitled to wear a government armlet of 
green bmze which bears the royal crown in scarlet. 72,021 certificates 
and 62,000 armlets have been is.sued. 

It has been very diffiailt to olfiain vstaiistics from the committees 
and vsuch as they have supplied are not reliable. The approximate returns 
indicate* that nearly 140,000 women have been registered, including all 
who have volunteered both for v^hole and for part time service. In cer¬ 
tain counties - as Northumberland, Wilts, Devon, Kent and parts of I/in- 
cohivsliire - and also in Wales, women have always been on the land in 
large numbers, and many of these do not care to register as they think 
that by so doing they may make themselves liable to some form of com¬ 
pulsory {service. In one of the divisions'of DincolnshiTe, for iastance, 
509 women have been returned as registered and 2,041 as working; and in 
many villages the registrars can give no accurate idea of the number 
working as the farmers so frequently make their own independent 
arrangements. It appears that the comparatively small demand by 
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fanners for the service of women up to the last few months has been 
due in the main to the following reasons: 

(1) The number of farm labourers exempted. 

(2) The fact that the shortage of labour has been largely met by: 

a) Release of soldiers. 

b) Release of school children. 

c) Increased use of machinery 

d) A lower standard of cultivation. 

(3) The unwillingness on the part of large numbers of farmers to 
employ women. 

(4) The diflSculty of providing accommodation for imported women. 
The housing problem in rural districts, already existent before the wm, 
has been much intensified by the fact that the wives and families 
of men who joined the colours have been permitted to remain in their cot¬ 
tages The result of this has been that the farmer has often been unable 
to replace the men either by other men or by women. 

The work undertaken by the woman worker on the land is of a diverse 
character, and includes some occupations which do not in any way, as a 
rule, fall within the women’s province. 

The following is a li.st of occupations in which women have been and 
are now engaged in various parts of the country: — 

I. General farm work (a) cleaning land ; (6) stone picking ; (t) weed¬ 
ing ; (d) thistle cutting: (e) manure spreading; (j) singling and hoeing 
turnips; (g) potato setting and lifting; and (h) vegetable planting and 
transplanting. 2. Milking. 3. Stock tending and rearing. 4. Butter mak¬ 
ing. 5. Cheese making 6. Poultry rearing. 7. Haymaking. 8. Har¬ 
vesting. 9. Sheep shearing. 10. Thatching, ii. Stacking. 12. Plough¬ 
ing. 13. Loading and unloading. 14. Threshing. 15. Fruit picking 
16. Hop picking. 17. Reed stripping. 18. Bark puling. 19 Timber 
felling. 20. Gardening — {a) jobbing; (6) market gardening; {() domestic 
gardening; {d) cultivating allotments and waste land; and (e) co¬ 
operative gardening. 

The experience gained during the war goes to prove that some 
women can do anything and everything on the land, and do it well, but 
that the average woman is useful chiefly for occupations i to 7 and for 
15, 16 and 20. In numbers 2 and 3 they have shown themselves very 
successful. 


ITALY. 


1 THE INSTITUTION OF A NATIONAL LABOUR EXCHANGE — TJUmamlana, Mi¬ 
lan, No I, 31 Jaiiimiy 1917 

In order to provide for the placing of the labour belonging eq)ecially to 
agricultural and public works, the demand for which occurs now in one and 
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now in another district, the SocietcL Umanitafia of Milan has instituted la¬ 
bour exchanges for peasants which complete the organization of the urban 
labour exchanges, and also — in co-operation with the ofiice of Emigration 
- has set up a National Labour Exchange called the UfficioNazionalcdi 
Collocamento. The essential task of the latter is the placing of groups of 
labourers, that of isolated labourers being left to the office at Milan even if 
the demand comes from elsewhere. 

The exchange places labour in Italy exclusively: outside Italy this func¬ 
tion, in view of the necessity of estimating local conditions, belongs to the 
Office of Emigration. The exchange collects offers of labour by the medium 
of the sections of the Societd Umanitaria, the local labour exchanges, the sec¬ 
retariats of emigration, the offices and chambers of labour, the trade organi¬ 
zations, and — where such associations and institutions aie lacking — by 
means of correspondence. By the medium of such bodies or otherwise it 
should methoffically collect the available labour supply. It provokes 
demands for lal)Our, causing them to be directed to itself as much as possible 
and therefore maintaining constant relations with the ^ambulant chairs of 
agricmlture, agricultural associations and committees, and — for the period 
of the war — with the provincial conmiissions of agriculture. In placing 
labour it takes into account the condition of labourers in the districts 
whence there is emigration, as well as unemployment in the various provin¬ 
ces, and seeks to form squadrons of labourers whose technique and teiritorial 
origin give them homogeneity. It aims at the regulation of conditions of 
labour by written contracts. In the case of a strike or a lock-out the 
placing of labour is interrupted. The exchange inspects places of employ¬ 
ment when necesvsary, either before labour is allocated or while work is in 
course 

It proposes further to contribute, as suitably as possible and in har¬ 
mony with the work developed by the Societd Vmanitaria, to raising the 
moral and intellectual standard of labourers in employment, and to 
spreading a knowledge of laws affecting Ihbour, thrift, etc. 

There is at the exchange a commission of consultation and vigilance 
constituted by a representative of the general confederation of labour, a 
representative of the federation of labourers on the soil, a representative 
of the building federation and a representative of the vsocretariats of emigra¬ 
tion. This commission meets at least once in every three months, when it 
takes note of the work which has been done, makes suggestions for the bet¬ 
ter working of the exchange, and sees that labour is placed in the best con¬ 
ditions. 


2 A tncNI^RAIy COMMIvSSARIAT FOR FOOI> CONSUMPTION. — VffictcfU del 

Renyui d^lialta^ Rome, No 21, 2S Jamiaty 19C7 

'fo giiamntcc to the iioHcy with regard to consumirtion the largest, the 
niosl: irromtrt and Iho most cilective develonnicnt. in rolatio® to the neces- 
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sities arising out of present circtinisiances, a lieutenant's decree of 16 J an- 
uary 1917 (no. 76) has provided that the powers of the government to 
regulate the consumption of food shall be exercised for the duration of the 
war by a committee composed of the Ministers of Agriculture, of the Interior, 
of Marine and Railway Transport and of War, and a minister without a 
portfolio. 

As the organ of this committee of ministers, and dependent on it, a 
general commissariat for food consumption has been instituted and has the 
following duties: d) to requisition for the needs of public administrations and 
the civil population merchandise and if necessary producing establishments, 
fixing prices and the amount of compensation to be paid for the requisition; 
J) to the maximum prices at which foods may be sold to the public and 
see that they are applied; c) to supply imported and requisitioned mer¬ 
chandise to be sold to the public by the medium of local iniblic admini¬ 
strations; 3 ) to authorize the eventual constitution of autonomous bodies 
of consumers (i); i) to regulate the sale and consumption of merchandi*se 
of which there is a manifest shortage. 

The general commissariat takes the action necessary to the fulfil¬ 
ment of these ends and watches over the execution of all measures tending 
to regulate the consumption of food. It can issue ordinances for the exe¬ 
cution of provisions regarding consumption, and can decide on any measure 
thus rendered necessary, according to the resolutions of the majority of the 
aforesaid committee of ministers to which it is directly responsible. Prefects 
and all local authorities must execute the ordinances and provisions thus 
issued. Finally the commissariat can act towards the two houses of i>arlia- 
ment as a government commissary, in conformity with the statutes of the 
kingdom. 


3. The protection given by the province op PEORENCE to the ORPIIANwS 
OP PEASANTS KTOED DURING THE WAR. — VA&mltura Toscana, Florence, 
No. 4,28 Pebrauty 1917. 

Readers of this Review know that last December there was formed in 
Rome the Opera nazionale per gli orfani dei corUadim morti in gmrra, which 

(z) Tlze autonomous bodies of consumeis are constituted and financed by the local admin¬ 
istrations, the co-operative societies, the institutions of credit and individuals, and arc destin¬ 
ed to ezerdse a healthy and moderating influence and even to compel private dealers to lower 
prices. The c ommi ssa ri at of which we have spoken facilitates their task in every way for it 
hopes to profit by the effect of their action. There are already sucih bodies in the provinces 
of GenoaHRome, Piacenza, Portomaurizio, Siena, Mantua, Aquila, Eucca, Cosonza, Turin, 
Asooli-Piceno, etc., and many others are in course of formation. In order to hasten thdr legal 
xecognitian the government has issued spedal rules and instrucrions. By force of the lieute¬ 
nant’s decree of rx April 19x7, no. 85, the acts of their constitution arc exempt from the stamp 
and registration duties; and all other acts which they may pass after their oonstiturion are 
subject to the ordinary stamp duties and are r^jistcred on payment of the fixed duty of 2.70 
lhas (x lira 9 Vs ^ 
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aims at promoting in Italy a complete and vast organization for helping 
the orphans of peasants killed in the war and giving them an agriculture 
training. The basis of this organization is the foundation — already accom¬ 
plished — in the respective Italian provinces of special protecting 
agencies (i) which propose in general to assist the orphans in two ways: to 
increase a widow's pension when that paid by the ^ate is insufiSdent, as 
when the number of children is excessive; and to see that the orphans 
have suitable instruction in agriculture and the necessary education, receiving 
them, when they cannot be maintained in their families or by their mothers, 
in q)edal institutions — agricultural colom'es — in which an agricultural 
training is given so essentially practical that they return to the soil 
capable of improving it and increasing its production (2). 

Recently, by a prefectoral decree of 27 January 1917, there was con¬ 
stituted the Paironato provinciale per gU orfani dei contadini morti in 
gnerra which has its headquarters at Florence. It proposes to assist the 
orphans of peasants who have died on the field or in consequence of the 
state of war; and small labourer proprietors and leaseholders, as well as 
labourers habitually employed on fieldwork, are assimilated to peasants. 
The assistance takes the form of a) guardianship of rights and interests; 
h) responsibility for the upbringing, education and instruction adapted to 
the childrens’ condition and the kind of agriculture they will practise. Mor¬ 
al assistance will be given to all the orphans, material assistance to the most 
needy of them. To reach its ends this protective agency will secure that the 
orphans are as a rule left in their own families, and are entrusted, when these 
are non-exi»stent or offer insufficient moral guarantees, to parents bdonging 
to the colony or other colonists' families. The agency will promote the 
formation of special local committees. For its working expenses it disposes 
of: a) the eventual returns on its capital; b) the annual contributions of 
itvS members; c) subsidies; d) eventual donations, legacies, temporary allo¬ 
cations and extraordinary income. The agency has the following catego¬ 
ries of members: d) ordinary members who engage for three years to pay at 

(1) CcrUiiu of the protective agencies for tUc orphans of peasants killed in the war, al¬ 
ready formed lu all the inrovmces of Italy, own u capital of more than 500,000 liras, accumulated 
by inciiiis of ooiitrihutums from the x)roviuccs, the coummnes, individuals and various corpora¬ 
tions *, and others Inive alreticly ensured an annual budget of more than 50,000 liras. We sig¬ 
nalize the instance of l\intui. Among the pro^ces Verona has already voted a budget for 
tlic orpluuis of 100,000 littus, Mimitua one of 100,000 liras, Vicenza oncof 20,000liras,etc. Eor 
the organiztitioii of the agcndcs for protecting the o]i)hans of peasants killed in the war see an 
article by Alf»kdo I^arace in the Nuova Aittologiat Rome, No. 1085, i April 1917. 

(2) We would cite in particular the Coloma Agricola PromncieUc del Foresta. This arose 
by the initiative of the provincial adnxinistration of Mantua which placed at the colony's 
disposid a holding of .^7 hectares (i hectare ~ 2.^17 acres), and a fund of z00,000 liras, 
which the cotiimuiies and the local bodies were called upon to form. See in this cozmection 
Gh orfani confadimt the monthly buUetiu of the Opera mzmuUet Rome, no. x, 15 January X9X7. 
Recently the Colotbia Agricola Vicentina has also been formed with a capited of 5X4>ooo liras 
arifung partly out of luiusolidtcd private contributions. See in tins connection VAgricoliura 
VwerUimt No. 2, 31 January ioi7* 
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least 10 liras a year; b) perpetual members who make one payment of at least 
100 liras; c) members of merit who make an annual ^rant to the ae^ency of 
at least 300 liras The administration belongs to a directing council which 
has fifteen members. 


4. A PROVINCIAI, I^ABOTJR OFFICE AT ROME, 

On 25 February 1916 the provincial council of Rome resolved to insti¬ 
tute a pro\’incial labour office, and charged a special commisssion to draw 
up the necessary rules. These rules, which have been approved, define the 
following as the aims of the new office: the study of the various manifesta¬ 
tions of the economic, agricultural and industrial life of the i)rovince and the 
compilation of relevant statistics ; the study and regulation of the de]>lace- 
ment of the rural population with a view to facilitating the allocation of 
labour; the observation, in the interest of labour, of the phenomena of 
labour and relative legislative measures, with a view to taking any action 
which may be demanded ; the study of the conditions of hj'giene enjoyed 
by the labouring classes, both urban and rural, with a view to promoting 
measures fitted to combat the diseases which attack them ; co-operation in 
the progressive improvement oi labour, technical and economic, and 
encouragement of the adoption of contracts better fitted to the special con¬ 
ditions of the different districts; conciliatory action when controversies 
arise between employers and labourers, especially where mi civici are con¬ 
cerned, and intervention by arbitration at the request of the conflicting par¬ 
ties ; the promotion of direct grants of land for cultivation; vigilance for the 
observation and application of laws for improvements; and finally vigilance 
for the observation of labour legislation. 

In exercising its functions this office will co-ordinate its efforts with those 
of the National Office and the Communal Office of Tabour. 


RUSSIA. 

I. (l^OVERNMRNT AID TO HOME INDUSTRY UpaBUTeJtbCTBOnilbtfi IWiCTHirKB 
{Government il/t’ss No 231, 20 Octobcr-ii November iyi6, Pt,li()i*ra(l 


Home industries, called in Russian Kustdrnoie froimddstwo (KusT =s 
shrub, bush), have spread chiefly over the middle and northern districts 
of the Russian kingdom, those governments namely of which the soil is 
not black earth — Moscow, Tvjer, Tula, Nishni-Noygord, Vjatka etc: — 
and are practised by the peasants either as accessories to farming 
or as independent callings. They include a whole series of different 
and numerous forms of production: woodwork and skilled woodcutting; 
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the production of linen, silk, laces and cotton; the production of fur, 
leatherwork, metalwork, the production of fancy articles, work in horn, 
pottery etc. 

Present drcumstances have brought certain of these industries more 
or less into the foreground and somewhat overshadowed others, thus ad¬ 
justing all of them to the present demands of the country. The total value 
of the articles annually produced by home industry is about two thousand 
milli on roubles (i) and is therefore a very important element in Russian 
political economy. 

Home industry is in Russia as ancient as agriculture, but it became 
an object of State care only in the seventieth year of last century, when a 
special commission for its study was established in the Council of Trade 
and Industr3^ 

In 1888 the regulation of home industry was subjected to the supreme 
authority of the Ministry of the State Domains; and in 1894 to that of the 
reorganized Ministry of Agriailture, where a committee for home industry 
was called into being as part of the lately founded Section for AgriciMure 
and A^riculhiral Statistics. This supreme authority is very notably sup¬ 
ported by the public corporations — the zemstvos, the agricultural societies 
and the local committees established in various places. 

The annual grants of the government to home industry have reached 
considerable sums of late years, as appears from the following figures : 


Year Roubles 

1888. 30,000 

1903. 100,000 

1909. 492.4x5 

19x0. 773.547 

1911. 1,045,826 

1916. 2,429,699 


For 1917 the Ministry of Agriculture is asked to give 2,459,73 ^ rou¬ 
bles. 

The raising of the standard of the technique of production by home 
industry and its development form a constant aim: trade and industrial 
schools arc founded; large workshops are set up; courses of instruction 
are given ; museums arc established; and exhibitiorB are held. In 1912 
there were I2u such exhibitions. The admission to the all-Russian exhibi¬ 
tions held in Petrograd in 1902 and 1913 was of particular interest. The 
fonmition of co-operative societies for collective supply and marketing 
among tho.se engaged in home industries, the Kustari, is also forwarded 
by the Section for Agriculture and Agricultural Statistes. 

In order to render possible the marketing of the products of home in¬ 
dustry abroad, a representative of the section was sent with specimens of 
these products to the United States at the end of 1915. Already orders 


(i) X tottbk s about ss. 1 ai pui. 
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have come from America for articles of an artistic kind produced by home 
illdustr5^ and a connection has successfully been made with two large Amer¬ 
ican firms which have uiidertakou to market and to popularize goods so 
produced. In the spring of iQib the section 'sent vsaiuplcs of them to the 
Lyons market, with most fruitful results. An important future market has 
thus been certainly secured. 

In the course of years an office of intelligence and information is to be 
established in Petrograd, where collections of samples and illustrated cat¬ 
alogues win be found, and where all the conditions of the trade and other 
information regarding home industry will be communicated to those inter¬ 
ested. It is also considered necessary to found in Paris a depository of 
specimen artides in which direct orders will be taken. Eveiything pro¬ 
mises that such a depository will have a practically certain commercial 
success. The experience gained in Paris will lead to the formation of a scien¬ 
tifically organized market in England, in which only the artides for which 
there is a demand will be supplied. Bo soon as this organization of markets 
begins to develop on the right lines, indicated by the government depart¬ 
ment, the supreme authority will leave the further conduct of the enter¬ 
prise to the zemstvos, who will devdop still more the market for the arti¬ 
des produced and trace new paths for home industry. 


2 , THE SETTLEMENT OF KIRGHIZ NOMADS ON THE STEPPES OF TURKESTAN. 
— Hsb’Lctih SoMCKaro Or/^h^ia {BulhUn of tin, Divmon of the Zimstvos)^ No lo, Octo¬ 
ber, iyi 6 , Petrograd 

fSince the colonization of di,stricts of Central . 4 sia with settlers from 
European Russia has jjrogressed, and railways have ensured the coantry*s 
economic development, the Kirghiz — once the .sole inhabitants of the 
vast regions of Turkestan — have little by little begun to abandon their 
nomadic life and settle down on the soil. 

Migration having been rendered more diffiailt by the establishment 
of the Russian colonies, the Kirgliiz learnt how to till and cultivate the 
soil from the colonists and were converted to faith in the advantages of 
agriculture. First owners of tents and then whole villages asked the au¬ 
thorities to assign to them in full ownership dearly determined lots of agri¬ 
cultural land, to be held by the same legal forms as those of the Russian 
colonists. Consequently in 1908 the Coundl of Ministers decided to orga¬ 
nize the lands to be colonized in Turkestan so that they might be available 
not only for Russian colonists but also for the Kirghiz, and to give equal 
rights to the two peoples. 

This measure was at first adopted only in the district of Cokcetavsc 
in the province of Aemolinse, but its application was extended on 8 June 
1909 to the other provinces of Turkestan. 
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The lots were allocated by a special office within the Ministry of Agri- 
culttire and by temporary commissions on which the leaders of the peasants 
and of the Kirgliiz were represented. A grant to one man might not be of 
more than fifteen deciatines (i) of land admitting of cultivation. 

734 allotments had been made on 31 December 1915 of a total area of 
3,350,236 (ledatines of which 2,133,338 deciatines admitted of ailtivation. 
On the laud so granted 174,363 Kirgliiz men — or 8 per cent, of the male 
Kirghiz nomad population — had been settled. 


SWEJDEN. 

THE AGRICUETURAI/ EAUOUR SUPPLY IN iQi*). — Svenges OfflcieUa Stattstik: Arhcr 
tartiU^&ngi aibotsiid och mhMon mom jadbruk dr 191') (Swedish Oifidal StaU- 

siics: The lAhour Supply m reUUon to the Need aud Duxatiou of Work and to Wages 
in Swedish Ajpicultuic in 1915) Stockholm, i<)i 6 


The official enquiry as to the relation between the labour supply, 
and wages and the duration of the working day in Swedish agriculture 
in IQ15 followed the same plan as in 1914, and made use of similar docu¬ 
ments, namely fairly detailed forms of questions which were filled up by 
the presidents of communal assemblies in 2,206 rural communes, that is 
in 94.4 per cent, of those comprised by the enquiry. 

The first question on these forms concerned the proportions of the 
labour supply in each rural commune. The answer should have been a 
general estimate, and should have indicated whether the agricultural la¬ 
bourers domiciled in the place, or returning to it regularly, would ensure 
sufficient labour for all the coming agricultural operations. The material 
collected shows that in 194 of the communes making returns, that is in 8.8 
per cent, of them, the labour supply was good, in 1,485 or 67.3 per cent, 
of them it was sufficient and in 513 or 33.3 per cent, insufficient, while 14 
or 0.6 per cent of them thought themselves unable to answer with cer¬ 
tainty. As comi)ared with those of the previous year these figures show 
a slight diminution in the proportions of the labour-supply — evidently 
due to the [act that the industrial depression xnoduced after the outbreak 
of war in the autumn'of 1914, which caused the supply of labour on the 
agriaillural market to be abundant, has, it seems, gradually ceased to be 
felt. 

The proportions of the labour supply in the various districts were 
very different. But the figures which indicate the number of communes 
in the different departments in which the labour supply was inadequate 
do not allow certain conclusions to be made as to the greater or less 
number of labourers in each department in rdation to the cultivated area. 
What is above all reflected in these figures is the greater or less progress 
of agricultural organization in different places, and the greater or less abil- 

(1) I ikciaiitu 2 (x) acres. 
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ity of the employers to reduce work by using machinery and meaiih of 
transport, and to make shift with the labour at their disixml by gener¬ 
ally economical farming. 

The information given as to the hours and division of labour ooikvtus 
only the working-day in agriculture proper, that is to say field work, work 
in barns and on threshing-floors, etc.; and diK^s not apply to jK-rsons 
tPTiditi£ beasts, who have a considerably longer working day, chiefly pass¬ 
ed in stables and byres. 

Further as regards agricultuTe projier the figures sujrplied conceni 
only the hours of work in summer, this word being taken in the que.stiou- 
form-- to cover the full agricultural season, that is the three .summer months 
in which labour generally begins earliest and ends latest. As the days 
shorten the, duration of the s^cultural working day gradually lessens 
amtil it has come to be less by several hours than in summer. 

The gross average length of a summer working-day in the whole 
country, that is to say the day including intervals for rest, is twelve hours 
and a half; that of the intervals is two hours and twelve minutes; and tlie 
average net working day is therefore one of ten hours and eighteen minutes. 
Durii^ the five years during which enquiries as to agricidtural labourers 
have been made, it has been impossible to ascertain what changes in these 
conditions are due to the whole organization of agriailtural labour and 
therefore more or less constant. 

The duration and division of labour differ in the various parts of the 
country. If its net duration be principally considered it is seen that there 
are in Sweden three zones in which this is less than or equal to the average 
ascertained for the whole country; the zone, namely, which com^wia^ the 
three departments {Idn) of Southern Sweden and the dejiartment of Kalmar, 
the zone formed by the dqiartments of Gothemburg and Bohus, and that 
which comprises the large district of Central Sweden, extending induaively 
from the department of Kopparberg to that of Hast Gothland, In llie 
rest of the country the working day is relatively long. 

The usual jirice of labour differs much with districts. Taking the 
country as a whole, however, the ca.se, is tus follows: 

As regards the dass of labourers most important to agriailturc on 
a small scale — uumanied men and wcanen permanently employcsl - the 
payment consists in annual money wages and food and lodging. The 
amount of the.se several forms of reuumoration varies greatly with districts 
but the average for the whole country Of the annual wage of a serving man 
is 343 crowns (i) in money, his food is valued at 412 crowns or 1.13 crowns 
a day, and his total wage is therefore 755 crowns a year. For a woman 
the correspondent averages are 212 crowns, 335 crowns (0.92 crowns a day) 
and 547 crowns. H^dally in Norrand dothes are also given and their 
value is sometimes considerable. 

I^bonxers who ate generally married, and who under the name of 

stattfre (agrlcultmal labourers reedving mixed wages) work on the large 

1 

(i) I Swedish crown of gold ess about is. i at pav. 
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properties in the agricultural districts properly so-called, receive, in ad¬ 
dition to their annual wages averaging 346 crowns, a pa3ment in kind call¬ 
ed stat, which consists of milk, com, potatoes, etc., and they are lodged 
together with their families; so that the average return they receive for 
their work is 883 crowns a year, according to the estimate of those who 
have furnished these data. The figure comprises the value of a free cot¬ 
tage, which in Soiith Sweden generally has two rooms and a kitchen and in 
the rest of the country a single room. The average value of such lodging 
is estimated at 68 crowns and that of free fuel at 53 crowns. These data do 
not hovever concern the ordinary ploughmen. The labourers who tend 
live stock receive larger money wages and sometimes also larger wages 
in kind, so that their annual earnings are placed at 939 crowns. 

Besides these labourers receiving mixed wages [staiare) there are jour¬ 
neymen workmen permanently employed, who are paid entirely or al¬ 
most entirely in money and whose daily wage varies much with districts. 
Its average amount is 2.72 crowns in summer and 2.07 crowns in winter, 
but is lees by the average sums of 0.84 crowns and 0.76 crowns in these 
respective seasons, if the workman be fed by his employer. 

Besides these journe3mien workmen, habitually engaged for a year or 
at least for six months by one employer, there are agricultural labourers 
who take work now for on<* and now for another, according to the needs 
of the moment. In sirmmer the daily wage of one of these casual labourers 
averages 3,13 crowns, in winter 2.34 crowns, if he find his own food. If he 
be fed by his employer he is paid on an average 2.18 crowns in summer 
and 1.55 crowns in winter. 

Among the workpeople paid by the day there are also a large num¬ 
ber of women, who help in beetroot and potato-growing, in the hay and com 
harvest, etc. They receive on an average 1.71 crowns for a summer day's 
work, or 1.16 crowns with food, if they are considered as part of the farm's 
fixed staff. For casual work they receive a Uttle more, namely on an 
average for the whole country 1,87 crowns without and 1.29 crowns with 
food. In the winter montlis their wages diminish markedly as do also 
those of the men in the same category. 

A genend comparison between wages in 19x5 and in the years from 1911 
to 1914 if men tending live stock and receiving mixed wages, whose 
])ay owing to their remuneration in kind remains almost stationary, be 
excepted shoWvS tlial wages of agricultural labourers of all categories 
increased by from 3,3 to 6.5 per cent, in 1914-1915, by from 5.2 to lo.i 
per cent, in the years from X913 to 1915 and by from 10.2 to 18.1 per cent, 
in th<),se from 1911 to 1915. The increase seems to have been particularly 
marked in the case of the journeymen and the women employed perma¬ 
nently. On the other hand if total remuneration in money and kind be 
considered the greatest increase is seen to have been in the case of the la¬ 
bourers receiving mixed wages {staiare) and the other agricultural labour¬ 
ers who are paid chiefly in products in kind, for the price of most provi¬ 
sions has risen considerably owing to the international crisis. Thus in 
1914-1935 the value of wages in kind rose by about 13 per cent, and 
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from 1913 to 1915 by 37 per cent, which makes the increase in the value 
of the total wages of the staLare labourers 9 per cent in 1914-1915 and 23 
per cent, from 1913 to 1915. Compared therefore with the jounieymen 
or with industrial workers they were much better paid than in the pre¬ 
vious year. 


UNITED STATEvS. 


EAND SETTEKMENTiIN CAEIFORNIA 

The progress of land settlement in California is revealed by a report 
lately rendered by the Commission on Land Colonization and Rural Credits. 

California has had no State land policy. The subdivision of land for 
settlers, the character of the settlers, the kind of agriculture and the con¬ 
ditions of purchase of land have all been left to unregulated private enter¬ 
prise. There has been neither public control of the selection of colonists, 
to insure their being effective agents of rural development, nor public scru¬ 
tiny of the soil and conditions of purchase, to render it certain that colonists 
find an opportunity rather than a temptation. 

The State has an immense area of fertile and unpeopled land, only 
11,000,000 acres out of the 28,000,000 acres of farm land being cultivated. 
Yet comparative^ few settlers are going to the country and many who 
have arrived in recent years have left. Neither costly advertising nor 
still more costly personal solicitation has served to attract colonists. Pro¬ 
gress in the country has not kept pace with progress in the towns; for in 
the five years from 1910 to 1915 the gain in population of Californian cities 
and towns was three times that of the coimtry. 

The principal causes of the arrested development seem to be the high 
prices of land, the high rates of interest and the short terms for payment 
given in colonization contracts. Under these contracts it is practically 
impossible to earn the money required to pay for a fann in the time usually 
given. Many also complain that opportunities have been so exaggerated 
and the expenses of developing a farm so minimized, that settlers have been 
induced to undertake what on trial has proved to be impossible. 

It is to the interest of the whole State that its fertile lands should be 
cultivated and active colonization promoted. A large share of the meat 
consumed and many other farm products are now bought abroad; and in¬ 
creased production would lessen the cost of living and keep at home money 
now sent out of the country to pay for food. Moreover the great proper¬ 
ties which are owned by non-residents and cultivated by tenants or by 
nomadic and unsatisfactory hired labour ought to be subdivided and culti¬ 
vated by residents. From statistics furnished by the tax commissioaer 
it appears that 310 landed proprietors own over 4,000,000 acres of land 
suitable to intensive cultivation and capable of supporting a dense popu¬ 
lation. This land would make 10,000 forty-acre farms. One firm owns 
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nearly i,000,000 acres; one railroad owns 500,000 acres; in Kern county 
1,000,000 acres — or more than half all the land in private ownership — 
are owned by four companies. The evils of such ownership are every 
year becoming more apparent. At one end of the social scale there are a 
few rich men who as a ixde do not live on their estates, at the other a shif¬ 
ting body of farm labourers or a farm tenantry, made up largely of aliens 
and taking small interest in the progress of the community. The interests 
of political stability, of agriculture and of society require that this inheri¬ 
tance from a Mexican land system and from former land laws of the United 
States be abolished. 

In California settlers have to pay for farms in periods of from three to 
ten years, while in other countries periods of from thiity to seventy-five 
years have been found necessary. Consequently a settler without a large 
cash capital or some income from another source has not been able to buy 
a farm. The Commissioners did not discover a single instance of a settler 
who brought with him only the limited capital required by State systems 
in other countries and was able to pay for his land within the time agreed 
upon in his contract. 

The experience of practically every colonization company, no matter 
how successful, has been that it would have been better for both the set¬ 
tler and the company if the original enterprise had been organized on a fi¬ 
nancial basis giving the settler more money for improvements and a longer 
time in which to pay for his farm. 

Dealers in real estate flocked from the overdone and less profitable 
fields of the Middle West, not to devdop agriculture in California but to 
exploit it.% It was the paradise of the boomer because it stands alone as 
regards rural advantages and attractions: in no other State can such a 
wide range of products or so many highly priced products be grown; no 
other State affords the farmer or fruit grower an equal opportunity to exer¬ 
cise intelligence and scientific knowledge in planning his work. 

But more is necessary for good results than a subdivision of farms and 
an inflation of land prices. Not every man is suited to becoming an orange 
grower or has the habits of careful thoroughness needed in intensive agricul¬ 
ture of any kind. To create communities like Redlands in the south or the 
Santa Qara Valley in the north workers of superior intelligence are requir¬ 
ed. If they be not already trained they must be wilUtig to undergo ap¬ 
prenticeship in a most exacting form of agriculture which makes far great¬ 
er demands on knowledge and skill than do the fertile com and wheat 
growing States of the Middle West. 

The best results in California can only be secured when colonization 
is carried out in accordance with carefully thought out plans, aimed at the 
creation of a definite form of agriculture or horticulture. This fact was 
not recognized by the speculative colonizing agent, who gave no more 
thought to the welfare of the community or the ultimate results of his en¬ 
terprise than he would have done had he been buying or selling grain or 
coal. Land was to him merchandise to be bought at the cheapest price 
and sold for as mudi money as the settler could be induced to pay. 
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Relativ^y few of the men engaged in this business were knowingly 
dishonest but the majority of them were unthinking and ignorant. They 
did not know, and apparently did not care to know, how settlers were to 
obtain money to improve and equip the farms sold to them or how they 
were to earn a living income. The prosperity of the settler was his own 
affair. The land agent's business was to make money out of him rather 
than to make money for him. 

An instance of the extent to which the land agent inflated prices is the 
case of a wheat ranch which was bought for seven dollars an acre. The 
buyer organized a syndicate composed of himself and his typist to whicli 
he sold the land for $ loo an acre. Then as a syndicate he vsubdivided 
it and sold it to settlers for $ 200 an acre. No settler who paid thivS outra¬ 
geous price could earn either its amount or the interest on it out of the soil. 
Yet sales of this character were made with ease. In part this was due to 
the fact that many of the buyers were also speculators. They were given 
evidence that land bought for seven dollars an acre was selling for $ 200 an 
acre; the prediction was made — and did not seem incredible that next 
year it would sell for ip 400 an acre. The air was full of stories of the mil¬ 
lions made by subdividing land. 

This speculative colonization, which began about 1900 and culmina¬ 
ted about fifteen years later, has now run its course. It worked infinite 
harm to many honest and industrious but over-sangitine and credulous set¬ 
tlers. It interrupted and changed the conservative and successful develop¬ 
ment which was in process when it began. It has enabled non-resident 
speadators to take away from the State millions of dollars as the profits 
of the unwarranted inflation of prices; and it has caused or will cause anx¬ 
iety and heavy losses to many landowners who depend on the paying off 
of mortgages by settlers having neither capital nor experience. A legacy 
of high land prices has been left to the State; and it threatens to be a heavy 
economic burden, for practical and experienced fanners will not come to 
California if land of equal productive value in other States be cheai)er. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


BELGIUM. 


THI^ ACTIVITY OF THK BKI,GIAN ” BOKRENBONO ” 


IN 1915. 


SOTJRCE: 

Boerenbond belge ou IviOin: des Paysans {Hdgian Boinnhond or Ptasants' Liaguc) 
Short report presented to the general assembly on 13 Juneioi6by Canonl^ujlgacrens, 
general secretaiy. 


The powerful organism constituted by the Peasants' Teague has not 
interrupted its labours during the German occupation, as we will prove, 
rapidly sketching its work in 1915. 

Speaking generally it is true that evelything founded by the Boerm- 
bond before the war has survived, and moreover new plans have been real¬ 
ized. Thus the general secretary's report notes the organization of two new 
agricultural gilds, one in the province of Antwerp, two in Brabant and one 
in East Flanders. Means of coiimmnication had hardlv been re-established, 
in the last months of 1914, when the league's inspectors began once more to 
travel about the country in order to visit the rural associations and to co¬ 
operate, in the words of the report, in reviving socid and economic life in 
the rural districts ", They were entrusted at the same time viththe addition¬ 
al duty of collecting infonnation and noting the mosl urgent needs in 
order to enable a directing conmiittec to organize committees for relief and 
nourishment everywhere. Ihirther as soon as it was ]jo.ssible the Boerenbondt 
in agreement with some influential i)ersonages in the agricultural world, 
undertook the defence of the interests ol fillers of the soil and participated 
in the formation of an agricultural section of the national committee for 
relief and nourishment which came into being at the end of December 1914. 
Two of its administrators are members of this section and have taken a 
large part in all its work. The co-operative society, A^rknltural Assistance, 
wlxich aims at btiying food for live stock and all supplies indispensable to 
agriculture, was founded towards the end of February ; and a delegate 
of the Boerenhond is on its administrative council. 

** It was not however enough to ’create an agricultural section for the 
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whole country: it was necessary also to consider agricultural interests 
in the diflEerent provinces. The want was best supptied by founding in each 
of them an agricultural sub-section, having an autonomous existence. This 
was done in the provinces of Brabant, Antweip and I^mbourg among others. 
The Boerenhond had its share in the formation of these thiee sections, 
within which it is represented by its delegates 

Until the AgricuUural Assistance should be able to maintain agriculture 
with foodstufis, manures and primary material of every kind, the Boeren¬ 
hond itself undertook to fulfil this task and to reduce to the minimum the 
difficulties which the agricutural world had to meet. 

“ The Boereniboni — or more accurately its counter for sale and piu:- 
chase — bought in the first place, for the provinces of Antwerp and Brabant, 
the food for live stock which the German civil administration granted, at 
the first distribution, to agriculture in these two provinces, and remitted 
the food to the agricultural sections. Had there been opportunity it would 
have been equally zealous to render this service to the other provinces. 
Soon aterwards it took over from the German civil administration a sufficient¬ 
ly important quantity of linen oilcakes of which it afterwards made grants 
% accordance with the instructions of the national agricultural section. 

" In agreement with the latter it made a bargain with the Drogueries 
et Huileries am ersoises for 2,500 tons of arachis and sesamum oilcakes which 
were distributed among all the provinces, but did not reach their destina¬ 
tion until long afterwards because part of the merdhiandise was being ma¬ 
nufactured at the time of purchase and because the formalities required 
for its liberation were retarded. 

Hitherto no concentrated food whatever had crossed the frontier. 
Moved by the distress of agriculture the Boerenhond did everything possible 
to remedy the sittration. In the course of February it was at its own re¬ 
quest commissioned by the AgricuUural Assistance to send a delt^ate to 
Holland to treat for the purchase and importation of 4,000 tons of linen oil¬ 
cakes. This was a delicate mission but after many difficulties it was satis¬ 
factorily c nduded. 

" These were the only edible oilcakes imported in IQ15 in addition to 
the unimportant quantity bought in Holland in December 1914 by tlie re¬ 
presentatives of the Boerenhond ", 

Thanks to these efforts Bdgian agri^turists were more or less provid¬ 
ed with various products with whidi to meet the difficulties in the way of 
feeding live stock. The Boerenhond then turned its attention to procuring 
manures. 

As early as the ^rii^ of IQ15 all diemical manures had been seized by 
the German administration. The Boerenhond negotiated and obtained for 
its members some tons of superphosphates and guano and small quantities 
of scoria. 

It was however even more difficult to encounter^ the consequences 
of the seizure of harvests The Boerenhond gave every care to regulating 
this matter in the best interests of its members. 

“ As early as the Sxst fortnight of July the Boerenhond had occasion to 
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formulate its desires to the German civil administration. It proposed 
tariffs in harmony vrith the general situation, giving prices at which the 
ailtivators should themselves buy the goods tiiey needed; and it asked 
that they diould be allowed to retain sudi quantities of grain as were rea¬ 
sonably necessary for household and farming purposes. In this way 
it claimed xooo Mogrammes (x) of oats for each horse, and in this at 
least obtained satisfaction since the decree ordered an allowance of two and 
a half kilogranimes a day or 920 kilogrammes in all. I^ater this quantity 
was notably diminidied. 

" For the rest, the allowance of rye for every head of homed cattle 
was, as is known, fixed at seven and a half kilogrammes a month or a to¬ 
tal of ninety kilogrammes — an entirely insujBScient amount. 

“ As regards food for the people the allowance of wheat was 340 gram¬ 
mes (2) a day for each person, but producers of rye might retain only a third 
of this amount of rye, being allowed to buy the other two thirds of their 
ration in wheat from the committees. 

" The authorization to reserve ninety kilogranimes of rye for a head 
of cattle was a concession, however dight; that of utilizing this quantity 
at pleasure, instead of being obliged to keep one twelfth for every month 
until the next harvest, was another; and finally producers of rye were al¬ 
lowed to take out two thirds of their ration in rye. In spite of our most 
persistent efforts it was impossible to obtain more. 

** Although here again results have not been quite equal to expecta¬ 
tion we cannot regret having done our duty. Our gilds, which have seen 
tlieir efforts partially fail on some occasions, diould also aigue thus, and 
diould rejoice with us in the least success. The position of our cultivators 
would, without our and their intervention, have been far worse in many 
respects 

Thus new difficulties, affecting agriculture and the rural population, 
arose at every moment. The regulation of the sale of potatoes, the acquisi¬ 
tion of seeds and plants, the struggle against the unrestrainedly audacious 
adulteration of foods for live stock and of manures, the efforts to obtain sub¬ 
sidies for the reinsurance of cattle and horses, the intervention of unemploy¬ 
ment funds in favour of unemployed workpeople — these and others were 
so many problems whidi the Boermbond attempted to solve, multiplying 
all Ihc necessary procedure in rdation to the civil and the military authori¬ 
ties. Not the least arduous task was that of helping small cultivators in the 
districts wliich have suffered most from the war. To estimate damages, to 
combat the discouragement of tlie poor peasants whom the war had ruined, 
to draw up plans for bringing lands under cultivation and resuming the 
tiltli of abandoned lands, to organize a system of small loans which would 
particularly favour those most tried, to coUaboiate in fact in every possible 
way in the resumi)lion oi work and life on this countryside ravaged by the 
war — this has been the essential aim which the various sections and the 
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directing conunittee have laborioudy pursued. No consideration, including 
regard for hygiene, has failed to influence the association's conduct and 
to contribute to the efforts to reconstruct destroyed villages and farms 

We have made a point "says the report, " of rendering yet another 
service to the country people who were obliged to reconstruct their houses 
or farms. We wished to make them understand that in buildiug it is easy 
for them to observe the rules of comfort and primary notions of hygiene 
without any consequent increase of eiqpense. There are already in the 
country too many insanitary dwelling and too many farms constructed in 
defiance of the rules of good sense. 

“ A commissiQn was nominated and it prepared in the two languages, 
French and Flemish, a small pamphlet, which was especially the work of 
Messrs. J. Gidle and G. Van den Abeele and is called Construction de Vhabi- 
taiion rurale et de ses dependances (Construction of a Rural Dwelling and its 
Dependencies). 

" This is a collection, as concise as possible, of explanations and prac¬ 
tical advice on the choice and use of materials, dimensions, the distribution 
of space, airing and ventilation, the means of obtaining good drinking water, 
of guarding against damp, etc. The pamphlet is written very simply so as 
to be within the comprehension of aU. 

" The Special Commission for the Reconstruction of Farms, Rural 
Dwellings and Villages, created within the National Agricultural Section, 
widied to collabora-e with us. We acceded very willingly to such request 
and in January the pamphlet was published under the auspices of this com¬ 
mission and of the Boerenhond. 

" A copy was sent to each of our gilds and otheis were tlistributed 
by the care of the special commission. 

" This was a first and an interesting attempt at rebuilding on our coun¬ 
trysides. The special commission and its provincial sections continued to 
study the problem actively. May their efforts result in an embellishment 
of our villages and in procuring tnily improved dwellings for our husband¬ 
men ! 

So much as to the league's general activity. A.s regards the particu¬ 
lar activity of each of the organisms within its framework, this has been no 
less fruitful; and we wish we could mention all that has been accomplished 
by the parochial gilds, the farmwives' circles, the federations of horticul¬ 
turists, the counter for sale and purchase, the inspectorate of milk, the ceii- 
tral credit fund and the insurance section. But necessarily our remarks 
must be limited and we will only give some figures 

We will take first the Farmwives' lycague. This was not only increased 
in 1915 by four new circles, which grouped altogether 463 members, but 
it has constantly kept in touch with the bodies affiliated to it, has multi¬ 
plied lectures and local ^meetings, and has been prodigal of practical advice 
and instruction to its members, thus stimulating the zeal of all and giving 
a direction to their activity. 

“ The problem of feeding the people, which has so great a.practical 
interest for women, has preoccupied the Farmwives' I^eague to the highest 
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degree. It was to be feared that the population would be fed only insuffi¬ 
ciently ; for a large quantity of articles of food, all of which seemed to be 
of the first necessity, had been completely exhausted or had become 
extremely scarce. It was therefore necessary to teach our fannwives to 
employ ■Ae products of their farms and fields more rationally and to 
utilize food supplies imported from abroad. To realize this programme 
it was necessary to give lectures, distribute pamphlets, etc. 

'' The league lost no time in sending to eadbi of its circles two copies of 
the tract prepared by Messrs. Giele et Van den Abeele, Qttdques consdU 
sur VaUmmtation humaine, VeLevage et la culture des flantes (Some Advice on 
Human Diet, the Growth and Ctdture of Plants); and soon afterwards it 
distributed leaflets containing recipes and practical advice on human diet. 

" In February the Central Commission of Alimentary Economy was 
formed at Brussels, and it soon founded sections in the different provinces. 
From the beginning the Farmwives' League was represented on it. The chief 
aim of the commission was to arrange for lectures on economical diet. The 
league’s secretary was ax^tive in the matter, eqjedally in the province of 
Antweip. Mile. Marie Lemaire, who represents the league on the Commission 
ofAlimentary Economy, takes charge of the organization of lectures in the 
arrondissement of Louvain and the canton of Vilvorde. 

At Tirlemont, Aerschot, Diest, Vilvorde, Erps-Guerbs, Haedit, 
Vossem, Huldenberg, Louvain and L^au meetings took place to which all 
local schoolmistresses and others who might be useful were invited. An 
initial lecttire on economical feeding was given, with a practical demon-' 
stration in the shape of the preparation of some cheap and substantial meals, 
and the audience were begged to disseminate the ideas they received as 
much as possible among housewives of the people. Thus lectures on diet 
were soon held in every village ;and the numerous reports sent to us are 
proof of pitiltiple efforts in these districts to improve the popular diet. 

In order to facilitate the task of the lecturers the league, together 
with the piovindal Commission of Alimentary F^nomy, publiriied for 
them a Lecturers’ Vade Mecum, of which it sent two copies to each of its 
circles. 

The old peripatetic school of agricultural housekeeping, which used 
to spend throe or four consecutive months in one village, gave place in 1915 
to an eight days' course of domestic economy. This consists especially in 
practical cooking lessons. Owing to the league’s intervention more tiian 
one farm wives' circle has asked for and obtained this course, and the mem- 
beis have derived much profit from it. There were even some small vil¬ 
lages in which the school was obliged to extend its courses over two or three 
weeks in order to satisfy all demands ". 

On the other hand we find mention, under the heading Federation of 
Horticidturish, of lectures and lessons in vegetable growing; of numerous 
collective sales on bdialf of the members, bringing in a totd sum of 42,260 
francs; and of provision of vegetable seeds costing altogether 5,176 francs. 

The balance-sheet of the counter for purchase and sale gives the fol¬ 
lowing figures: 
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Ntmber of orders executed 

Circtilatiiig funds ..... 

) E^eiditoe . . 

Turnover . 

The inspectorate of dairies was obliged on the other hand to confine 
its action to the provinces of Antwerp, Brabant and I/imbourg, in which 
seventy-eight co-operative societies are at work, only seven having interrupt¬ 
ed their activity since the opening of hostilities. A certain slackening of 
business, due to the duninution in membership and also in the number of 
cows and the quantity of iTiilk dealt with, has however been noted. Thus 
in the sixty-one dairies, as to which it has been possible to obtain precise 
data, the number of members is said to have been lowered by lo per cent, 
and that of registered animals by i6 per cent, since igiS- cows have 
moreover given less nulk, a natural consequence of the famine in concentrat¬ 
ed foods. Therefore while in 1913 the average quantity of milk supplied 
daily was 7 165 kilogrammes a cow in 1915 it was 5.910 kilogrammes, giv 
ing a decrease of'18 per cent. Nevertheless 29,108,440 kilogrammes were 
dealt with in the dairies visited and 1,024,074 kilogrammes of butter 
manufactured. 

One of the association's most active brandies has been indisputably the 
Central Credit Fund, 

The year 1915 was, says the report, one of the most important years 
it has had since its foundation. Not only was the number of affiliated local 
funds increased by forty-four but the savings deposits were more numerous 
than ever and hundreds of new small loans were made to cultivators in 
needy circumstances. Of 821 rural funds existing in Belgium at the end 
of 1915, 437 were affiliated to the central fund. At this date the number of 
the latter's subscribed shares was 8,987, having increased by 420 since the 
preceding year. The capital in shares was thus brought up to 8,987,000 
francs. The funds drculated in the year amotmted to 63,009,921 francs, 
thus considerably surpassing their ordinary level, 'rwenty-one new credit 
accounts were opened for affiliated funds, the total credit thus accorded 
being for 363»55o francs, which brought the amount of the credit in force on 
31 December 1915 to 4,904,450 francs. The total of the savings deposits 
was 22,723,841 francs, having increased by 6,202,311 francs since 1914 
and by 6,613,469 since 1913, lie last normal year 

“ This considerable increase in the amount of savings deposits in the 
second year of the war is partly explained by the fact that cultivators have 
had partially to realize their invested capital. It was impossible for them 
to procure the desired quantities of manures for their fields and of concen¬ 
trated food for their live stock. Thanks to the reserves of fertilizing sirb- 
stances preserved in the soil they had generally very satisfactory harvests, 
and therefore had more liquid cash in hand than usual, but this was to the 
detriment of the wealth of the soil. They fed their live stock as they could, 
having no choice but to avoid the eapense of purchasing the concentrated 
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foods usually on the market; but the value of their stock was diminished 
in consequence, and the animals of which they got xid were seldom or ne¬ 
ver replaced, jkudogous circumstances ruled in other branches of their 
farming. In a word husbandmen disposed of relatively large sums of mon^ 
but the fact was not always advantageous to them. 

What were they to do with these savings? Where could th^ invest 
them well, when bai^ and finandal establidunents were constantly lower¬ 
ing thdr rate of interest, and were as much as possible avoiding the accept¬ 
ance of payments, owing to the superabundance of money ? ^e husband¬ 
men turned to the savings and credit funds. These enjoyed their confi¬ 
dence, and were ablefurther, because th^ were affiliated to the central fond, 
to continue to pay interest at the rate of 3 per cent., which was in edsting 
drcumstances estraordinaiily profitable for the deposits in question. 
It goes without sa3dog that the fund was obliged, in order to continue 
these terms, to be very circom^ect and to be guided not by desire for gain 
but by a wish to render service to the husbandmen ". 

I^ans on land numbered twenty-sevmi and were of a total sum of 
115,400 francs. There is further a new system of loans, particularly ad¬ 
vantageous to the husbandmen precariously situated owing to present 
drcumstances, and known as small credit, and it gave escdlent results. It 
is as follows: 

" A loan may not surpass 600 francs and is repayable in annual in- 
talments in five years, unless the borrower formally express a desire to 
have this term extended to seven years, in which case he is held, during the 
first two years, only to the payment of the interest, which is at the rate of 
% per cent, a year. 

“ If as a consequence of the war the object bou^^t with the borrowed 
money is destroyed whdly or partially, the debt is remitted fro rata, ac¬ 
cording to the loss incuired, but the borrower must prove the loss. 

“ He must find a third person as his surety. 

" Toans are granted to cottntrypeople in needy drcumstances, espe¬ 
cially such as have suffered loss by the war. At first these conditions were 
interpreted fairly liberally, but later loans were made exdusively to per¬ 
sons within the fdlowing categories; 

1. Husbandmen who have incurred certain definite losses by the war 
and the families deprived of their support. 

2. Husbandmen and workmen activating land and having suffered 
a reduction, due to the war, of such external resources as wages. 

" The borrowed money must serve an agricultural purpose, that is 
to say the purchase of live stock, small agricultural requiates, seeds, ma¬ 
nures, etc. 

" I/oans are made by the medium of the local savings and credit fund 
or, tailing it, through a committee of three or four persons duly approved 
by the central fund. 

" On 31 December 1915 about forty of these loan committees were 
active. 
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" Funds and commitees become liable for ^ per cent, of all losses 

eventually suffered by the central fund from the loans they make. " 

The new service of credit, thus organized, met at once with great fa¬ 
vour which is proof of the extent to which it supi)lied a real need. 

At the end of the year the number of these small war loans had reached 
2,561 and their total value was 1,262,045 francs. The gieatest munber 
were granted in the province of Brabant where 926,020 francs were advan¬ 
ced to small cultivators who had suffered particularly. 

The various insurance and mutual aid organizations continued to do 
business represented by a very respectable figure. File and life insurance 
and insurance against hail and mortality among live stock perceptibly 
increased the number of their policies, the amount of the premiums they 
received and the capital they insured. 




DENMARK. 


THli ACTIVITY OF THE ROYAL SOClE'fY 
OF DANISH AGRICULTl'RTt IN 


SOtIRCE: 

AARSBERBTNINO OM DKT KONGELIGH DANbKT I^ANDHUSnOLENlNG&SEL&KABS ViRKSOMKD IN 
1915-1916 {Awmal RtpoU of the Work of the Royal i^oniiy of Danish Agncuiture m 
1915-1916}. Copenhagen, 1916 


The Royal Society of Danish Agriculture is a private society but is 
recognized and subsidized by the State. It was founded in 1759 and it 
aims at the progress of agriculture and related industries (Article i of the 
by-laws, approve<l in 1872). It is one of the most powerful Agricultural 
societies in Euiope. It has about 750 members and its budget of receipts 
and expenditure covers about 150,000 crowns (i). Its own property 
amounted on 31 March 1915 to about 300,000 crowns and it also admini¬ 
sters a property formed of legades and other donations to the society whiih 
at the same date surpassed 400,000 cronws. By means of its resources and 
of ordinary and extraordinary State subsidies this society extends its acti¬ 
vity over the most varied agricultural spheres. 

A list of the departments it has instituted which were at work 
in 1915-1916 comprises, among others: the committee for the inspection 
of wheat and foodstuffs in the port of Copenhagen; the committee for 
superintending the schools of agriculture founded by the society; the 
commission for the distribution of medals and prizes in money to 
agriculturists and agricultural labourers who have di*stinguished them¬ 
selves during the year; tlie coimnissiqp for scientific book-keeping by 
agricultimsts; the committee lor the diflusiou of agricultural litcratiue; 
the comniitttc for economic journeys having an agricultural aim; the 
conimitlee for goat-hn‘e<ling ; the commissioji for the scientific improve¬ 
ment of the soil. 

The sodc^ly furl Ik r nominates imanbors of various State eoumiis- 
sions coucerti<»cl with agiioulture ; and " Tidskrift for Landdkonomi ", the 
important review of agricultural economy, is among its publications. 

In 1915-1916 it ])roi)oscd in ])articitlar to direct its activity towards 
the dissoniiiiation of scientific and technical publications on agricultural 
subjects; the enoouragement of rescareli in agricultural chemistry; the 
application of sci<nitific principles to the breeding and feeding of domestic 
animals and the production of milk ; the construction and use of agricultiural 
machines; the devolojiment of agricultural industries; the subsidizing of 

(1) X enmu of gold atxmt x.s. 1 at ivu. 
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ggr iftiilfiiral eshibitiotis; the improvement of the conditions enjoyed by 
agricnltaral labouiere; and tlie institution of bursaries for agricultural 
education abroad, and of joume3re for agricultural education at home and 
abroad. 

The importance to Danish agriculture of the society’s work appears how¬ 
ever in particular in the reports of the various committees and institutions 
it has founded. It will be well briefly to notice the ^ef among them, thus 
gaining an esnct idea of the conditions of Danish agriculture. 

A first report is concerned with the breeding of domestic animals 
and the diflnsion of pedigree-bociks. These begin now to be kept, in the 
case of cattle, not only by large producers but also by small farmers. 
The task of lie ddegates of the society is to visit the breeders, to see 
that they possess registers and to inspect these, making sme that all births 
are registered and that the animals are entered accurately, and to 
establish registers for those who have none. 

In the case of pigs the society has continued the es^riments underta¬ 
ken in its three experimental stations as to the products obtaiuecl from ani¬ 
mals of various races. The results of the experiments are coiumnnicated 
immediatdy to the owners of the animals under observation. An immense 
amount of material, very important to this flourishing Danish industry, is 
thus accumulated at the stations. 

In the case of poultry, in which Denmark has a growing interest in view 
of the high prices obtained for ^gs and birds, the chief problems are those 
of feedi^, artificial hatching, the (deansing of poultry-houses and the 
prevention of diseases. 

In order that scientific princnplesmaybe applied to all of these the so- 
dety’s representative ^ent seventy-eight days in 1915 in travdling in dif- 
fm%nt parts of the country, and he gave fifty-six lectures, inspected poultry' 
yards, planned modem poultry-yards, opened exhibitions, and responded to 
constant requests for advice.Many free courses were hdd in various dis¬ 
tricts aud were well attended. An effort was made to popularize the ptin- 
dple that the exterior beauty of tli^ birds should be less rtgaided thsm their 
yidd and the purity of their race. It is remarked that dectiic machines 
for aitificid hatching, the success of which seems to have been proved, arc 
increasingly used, and that artificial eggs are used for sudi hatching. Tlte 
sodety's ddegates constantly exhort breeders to keep pcd^ltee-books 
and tegular accounts. 

As regards goat-breeding the commission speddly devoted to this in¬ 
dustry was founded in 19x9 and has constituted new breeding sodeties of 
which there are now thhty-four in the country. These local institutions, 
which the sodety subsidizes, hold meetings, reported in the local newspapers, 
fOT the discussion of problems connected with the industry. The commis- 
don recognizes the importance of pure-bred bucks and has interested large 
breeders in placii^ a certain number of them at the disposal of small farmem, 
thus obtaining noteworthy results. The commission has farther made, cm 
the most strictly sdentific prindples, a teseardb. into the milk provided by 
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forty goats of three or four different races, thus determining the content 
of fatty substances in relation to race and to feeding. 

One of the commission's principal tasks is to give breeders scientific 
ideas as to the management of their animals, especially by means of newspa¬ 
per articles and lectures. ^X^ith this object the society has published a 
pamphlet entitled " Goat-breeding and Goat-keeping ". It has also success 
fully encouraged a larger opening of zootechnical exhibitions to goats, and 
has formed offices for the sale and xmrehase of the animals which bring 
buyers and sellers together. The usefulness of the work of these offices 
has been recognized, and the number of sales and purchases effected by their 
means increases annually. The society now intends to instittite prizes for 
good goat-stables, the importance of which is not yet fully understood by 
all the farmers. 


* 

: « 

The Society of Danish Agriculture also exercices a useful activity in the 
matter of milk production. It here directs its attention especially to the 
matter of technical education for which it receives a subsidy from the State, 
This amounted in 19x5-19x6 to 25,000 crowns, wluch sum was dMded among 
116 persons desirous of learning the methods of this industry or improving 
their knowledge thereof by means of bursaries allowing them to study in se¬ 
lected dairies inspected by the society, or to make short educational tours. 
The society thus limits its action to the choice of model dairies, in connec¬ 
tion with which the bursaries are instituted : to the reception of applications 
from candidates and the examination of the latter, in order to discover whe¬ 
ther they have the necessary aptituiles; to the distribution of subsidies; 
and to the superintendence of the progiess made by bursars. 

However the society has also undertaken the publication of a technical 
periodical, " Danske Mejerier", which has attained to a large circulation. 
Further on 28 January 19x6 a meeting was held on the society's premises, 
which was attended by representatives of tlic society, the federation of 
co-operative dairies, the association of milk producers and the laboratory for 
testing milk. A proposal for the grant ot an ade<.iuate State subsidy has 
been apj)roved by the Ministry of Agriculture and is now before Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The committee instituted by the society for the impiovemcnt of land 
by drainage and irrigation should also be noticed. It has a technico-eco- 
nomic and a juridico-economic section. The latter brought forward in 19x5 
three proposals fox the modification of the law as to public waters, and 
these have been approved by the society, and transmitted to the competent 
ministry in order that proposals relative to them may be made in the 
Chamber. 

A form of the society's activity in the inteiests of agricultxire is its ma¬ 
nagement on behalf of the State of a service of consultation. It nominates 
the official of this service, whom the State must approve, and contributes 
to its costs. An office of consultation has been founded in the current year 
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for agiicultuia,! taachines and implements. The usefulness of the function 
of the official re^onsible for this department appears in the fact that after 
several months it was necessary to place a sum of crowns at his dispo¬ 
sal, in order that he might paj' for the seivices of various technical assistants, 
one person being no longer sufficient to meet all the demands. The rules 
which regtdate his action prescribe that he shall keej) himself au courant as to 
all progress made in the matter of agricultural machines and implements, 
and acquaint the public therewith in the fittest manner, experimenting there¬ 
fore on the most suitable properties. He must also respond to J 1 requests 
for explanations as to the matters within his competence. Every year 
he must send the society a report on his activity. Normally the State has 
no direct relations with the official responsible for consultations although 
he is a State lunctionary, but deals with him only through the medium 
of the society whidi supetinteuds and pays him. An office of consultation 
has also been created in Russia l^e official stationed there has those du¬ 
ties in rdation to agriculture which fall in Italy to the commercial ddt^ates 
abroad. 

This new office was created in igiq. It has aimed at cncouii^ing tiie 
exchange of agricultural products and the means of agricultural production 
between Russia and Denmark, and making public in the two countries the 
general and special economic conditions of their agriculture, at submitting 
proposals tending to encourage such exchange to the miuistty, at answering 
the relevani enquiries of public bodies and of individuals in the two States, 
and at counteracting in the Russian press all informatiun which might be 
detrimental to Danish {^culture and its products. In 1915 the delegate 
rmdertook a long journey through aU Russia in order to study the conditions 
most favourable to the sale of grain, which Denmark produces largely, and 
thus to supersede in this market Germany, hitherto almost a monopolist 
in respect of this article ol merchaudise. 

A long account is published in the society’s annual rq>ort of this jour¬ 
ney which had good results. The delegate succeeded in estabh'sfaing com¬ 
mercial rdations between Danish producers and Rtmau consttmers and 
in concluding numerous sales of seed-> of vegetables, flowering plants dnd 
trees, of animals for reproduction aud of agricultural machines. For pur¬ 
poses of propaganda the society has published two pamphlets on experience 
in ailtivating plants in Denmark and on several noteworthy forms of Danish 
agriculture. The official responsible for the service of consultation trans¬ 
lated these into Russian and diculated them largely. As well as a series 
of articles in Russian agricultural periodicals, which make Danish agricul¬ 
ture known, he has published others in Danish periodicals, and hehas person¬ 
ally undertaken a large propaganda for the dissemination of knowledge 
of the oonditious of Russian agriculture. Thanks to aU these efforts, and 
in spite of obstacles raised by the war, many Danish producers have been 
able to find a footing in Russia and establish with this country sure rdations 
whidbt wrill soon yield excellent results. 
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The society's activity in the matter of agricultural education is very 
interesting. Places for study are of three kinds: they are on large farms, on 
small farms and on farms specially devoted to stock breeding. 

The education on the first of these lasts three years, each year spent on 
a different farm in order that the student may have a large and varied ex¬ 
perience. His instruction is essentially practical, but the society also en¬ 
courages theoretical knowledge, sending to each student a certain number 
of scientific manuals which remain his property after he has finally and suc¬ 
cessfully passed his examinations. In order to obtain a place a student 
must be seventeen years old and must already have followed a two years' 
elementary course in agriculture. The students receive from 150 to 250 
crowns a year; they are lodged and kept and are regarded as in the employ¬ 
ment of the owner of the farm. They must enter the work they execute 
in a diary and cannot otherwise obtain a final certificate. In 1915 fifty-eight 
of these places were assigned and sixteen certificates of completed studies 
were awarded. 

Places for study on small farms are granted for two years. In addition 
to l')oard and lodging the students receive from the owner 175 crowns in 
the first and 200 crowns in the second year. 

Bursaries for stock-»keeping always last for three years which are spent 
on two different farms. The owner boards and lodges the students, and 
pays them 175 crowns in the first, 200 crowns in the second and 250 crowns 
in the third year. They must do all the work they are ordered to do, learn¬ 
ing especially to milk, to understand forage, to dean and care for animals, 
to kiU pigs and'to perform kindred tasks. 

* * 

A very important share of the sodety's activity is devoted to sden- 
tific publications and methods of propaganda. 

In 1915 it published : the periodical “ Tidsskrift flir lyandekonomie " 
{Review of Agricultural Economy ); 2,400 copies of its annual report; 1600 co¬ 
pies of the Tandekonomisk Aarboi^ 1916 " {Agricidfural Yearbook 1916) 
and various less important matter. 

In order to drciilate tliis literature of agriculture the publications were 
sent to 960 drculating libraries, many popular schools, the best elementary 
schoolmasters, and all the Soldaierhyem (Soldiers' Homes) depending on the 
Ministry of War. Moreover six lectures on various agriadtural subjects 
were held in January, February and March. 

The sodety has distributed a certain number of silver cups to agricul¬ 
turists who have particularly distinguished themselves by transforming, 
by indefatigable labour almost unaided by finandal resources, uncultivated 
land into small properties having a high yield; and has also given twenty 
medals to peasants and labourers, both men and women, who have shown 
particular ddU in certain branches of the agricultural industry or who have 
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seived thdr masters long and faithfully. Othei prizes and medals, arising 
out of legacies to the society by various benefactors for determined objects, 
have also been awarded, and two competitions, to which prizes attach, for 
publications on seed-drying and horse-breeding, have been opened. 

The society has a special fund of about 25,000 crowns intended for 
grants to poor students who have to pa«^s examinations in agriailture at the* 
Higher School of Agriculture and the Veterinary School. Monthly grants of 
no more than 20 crowns are made for the maximum period of a year. Six 
students received in 1915-1916 such grants amounting altogether to about 
900 crowns. 


* 

♦ * 

Mention should finally be made of four meetings, held on the initia¬ 
tive of the Society of Agriculture, by its representatives and those of three 
other large agricultural associations in the kingdom, namely the Associa¬ 
tion of Mutual Agiicultural Societies, the Federation of Co-oj)ejative Socie¬ 
ties, and the Peasants' Association (Hmnund), At the first meetings no 
more was done than amply to discuss and to vote on an order of the day ad¬ 
dressed to the Minister of the Interior. This expressed a wish that agri¬ 
culture should be more largely represented in the commissions responsible 
for fixing the prices of foodstuffs. At the other meetings varioits other sub¬ 
jects were discussed, such as the employment of agricultural machines, the 
protection of agricultural interests abroad, the formation of an agricultural 
office of accounts. All the meetings were well attended and their results 
have been very important to agriculture. Summary accounts of their 
discussions have been published in differerent agricultural leviews. 



QREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THIJ AGRICUI/TURAL ORGANIZATION SOaETY 
IN KNGI/AND AND WAIAS. 


sotiKCB: 

THK KBPOST cat THB AGKlCOLrTnSAl, OROAJtIZ4.TION SOdBIY POS THE YHAB ENDED H&BCH 
3i8t, 1916. I^don, The Stepney Press, *916. 


§ I. iNTRODUCnONF. 

The Agricultural Orgauization Society was founded in 1901 for the 
purpose of advancing co-operation among English and Welsh farmers* 
Its work is of a twofold character: 

1) It is a propagandist body — as such it seeks to ^read the co¬ 
operative principle and helps in the formation of new societies. 

2) It is an organizing body and as such advises and hdLps the socie¬ 
ties already formed. 

The co-operative societies with which it concerns itself may have one 
or more of the foil sowing objects: 

3) They may buy for their members manures, seeds, feeding stufis, 
implements and other articles, securing their purity and obtaining whole¬ 
sale terms from the manufacturers, importers or wholesale merchants. 

2) They may help to market frodttce ' 

a) by organizing the milk supply on a co-operative basis, thus 
eliminating the middlemens profits which lower the price to the producer 
and raise it to the consumer; 

b) by establishing co-operative butter and cheese ftetories in 
suitable districts; 

f) by establislung co-operative depots for the collection of eggs; 

d) by grading and packing fruit in order to place it on the market 
in a fresh and attractive condition; 

e) by organizing the proper classing and packing of wool, thus 
securing a better price in the market for sheep breeders; 

f) by organizing co-operative maikets and by breaking down 
the rings formed against the producer ; 

g) by organizing the consignment of goods in bulk and arranging 
terms with railway companies and carriers, thus reducing the costs of 
transport. 

3) They may hire or buy pedigree stallions, bulls or boars, for the 
use of their members at reasonable fees. 

4) They may arrange for all kinds of agricultural insurance. 
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5) They may acquire land and let it to their members in small hold¬ 
ings and allotments. 

6) They may establish agrictdfural credit societies. 

Co-operative societies having these objects become afiSliated to the 

Agricultural Organization Society on applying for membership and on 
paying a small subscription. They continue to be entirely self-supporting 
and self-governed but affih'ation brings them many benefits. It enables 
them to receive copies of model rules at their time of formation, to be ad¬ 
vised in matteis of policy, to be helped with their book-keeping, and to 
be assisted in their negotiations with government departments, railway 
companies and others. The affiliated societies may avail themsdves with¬ 
out payment of the services of the experts on the staff of the Agricul¬ 
tural Oiganization Society, whose specif knowledge covers such subjects 
as dairy farming, ^gs and poultry, wool, small holdings and dlotments, 
accounts and the rules of co-operative societies. Finally all of them pro¬ 
fit by the fact that the parent society‘co-ordinates them. 

The parent society itsdf does no trade and makes no profit. For 
many years it was supported entirdy by voluntary contributions, but it 
now also receives grants from the Development Fund in aid of its work 
for the general devdopment of agricultural co-operation, and from the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in aid of its promotion of co-operation 
in connection with small holdings and allotments. 

As regards its organization the society has offices in Westminster and 
employs a general secretary. Its affairs are managed by thirty-two go¬ 
vernors who indude three nominees of the Board of Agriculture, and two 
each of the County Councils' Assodation and the Co-operative Union. 
Seventeen further governors are dected by the affiliated sodeties 
and of this number one fourth retire eadi year in alphabetical rotation. 
The sodety divides its local work among eight branches which cover all 
England and Wales, having their respective offices at York, Pteston, 
Deiby, Tonbridge, Salisbury, Plymouth, Bangor and Brecon. 

( § 2. G^SN^RAI, ReviKW OR THE WORK IN I915-I916. 

The war has created opportunities for the Agricultural Organization 
Sodety: first because the need for national economy and the interruption 
of overseas trade have at last caused British agrietdture to be recognized 
as a basic and essential industry; and secondly because the scardiy of la¬ 
bour, the difficulties of transport and the novd conditions of the market 
have brought the farmer face to face with problems which have shaken 
his conservatism and made him turn to co-operation as a possible solution. 
It was therefore possible to extend the sodety's enterprise in several di¬ 
rections in 1915-1916. 

«) New Branches. 

Two of its dght branches were formed between 1 April 1915 and 31 
Mardi 1916. They are the North Midlands Branch, which covers the 
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counties of Nottingham, Stafford, I^eicester, Derby and Rutland and has 
its offices at Derby; and the South Western Branch, for Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, which lias its offices at Plymouth. 

b) New SoieHes, 

In the same period forty new societies were affiliated to the Orgaui- 
zlhtion Society. They are distributed as follows according to their objects 


Purchase of Agricultural Requirements .... 17 

Dairy. 3 

Eggs and Poultry. 10 

Auctions etc.'. 2 

Land Renting (Small holdings and allotments) . 5 

Credit. i 

Miscellaneous. z 


The Board of Agriculture having drawn especial attention to the use¬ 
fulness of forming VflOiage Food Societies, to increase the growing of vege¬ 
tables, encourage the ctdtivation of allotments and gardens, and bring any 
pieces of uncultivated laud into cultivation, the society endeavoured with 
success to brJng several of these into existence. In some instances the 
Womens" Institutes filled the part of Village Food Societies. 

c) Women's Institutes- 

The Agriailtural Education Conference on Agricultural Education 
for Women reported in favour of the formation of Women's Institutes 
whidbi should stimulate a desire for rural education; and at the annual 
meeting of the Agricultural Organization Society in 1915-1916 a resolu¬ 
tion was accordingly passed recommending that the society should imder- 
take the work of such formation. The services were secured of the lady 
who is secretary to the National Council of Women's Institutes of Canada, 
a country in which these institutions play an important part, and up to 
31 March 1916 fourteen of them had been founded in England and Wales. 
It is their object " to study home economics, to provide a centre for educa¬ 
tional and social intercourse, to encourage home and local industries, to 
devdop co-operative enterprises, and to stimulate interest in the agricul¬ 
tural industry 

d) The Supply oi Produce to the Army, 

The system under which the military camps obtained their supplies 
of fruit and vegetables was often unsatisfactory, the different units compet¬ 
ing with each other so that prices rose while quality frequently remained 
indifferent. In October 1915 the Agricultural Organization Society toge¬ 
ther with the Purchasing Officer of the 68th Division, stationed at Bed¬ 
ford, formulated a scheme for purchasing the Division's whole supply in 
bulk ; and this was approved by the General Officer Commanding and was 
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at once put in force. The bociety’s expert in fruit and market garden pro¬ 
duce was placed at the dispoeal of the military authorities, as adviser. 
The result was a rapid improvement in the quality of the supply, an econo¬ 
my to the military authorities, better prices for the producers who profited 
by the elimination of the middleman, and cheaper fruit and vegetables 
for the civilian population since general prices fdl with army prices The 
matter was brought to the attention ot the War Office and the Army Coun¬ 
cil has in consequence approved the gradual extension of the scheme to 
other camps. A new committee, called the Army Canteen Committee, 
has been formed to take over the powers and duties in respect of canteens 
hitherto entrusted to the Board of Control of Regimental Institutes ; and 
also a Command Canteen Committee for each command The Agricultu¬ 
ral Organization Society is represented by its nominee on the Army Can¬ 
teen Committee and on each of the Command Canteen Committees 

The necessary central purchasing body has been found in a new so¬ 
ciety affiliated to the Agricultural Oigauization Society, the Agiicultural 
Produce Supplies, Limited. The Agricultural Organization Society's late 
expert in fruit and market-garden produce is its secretary and manager. 
It distributes no profits, but charges a commission to cover management 
expenses and returns any suqilus funds to the War Office. 

e) Relatiom tUth the Countv War AgriculU^ral Committees and tHth 
other Bodies. 

In November IQ15 the Board of Agriculture notified the County Wax 
Agicultural Committees that the society had placed its services and those 
of its branches and organizers at their disposal; and the society itself sent 
them a circular letter confirming this information and drawing their atten¬ 
tion to certain branches of agricultural work to which co-operation was 
particularly applicable. 

The subse<]uent action varied in different counties: in some direct 
representation on the war agricultural committees has been given to the 
fanners' co-operative societies ; in some the Womens' Institutes have been 
recognized as District War Agricultural Committees; in Glamotganshire 
the famieis' co-operative societies have been apj^ointed to act as the Dis¬ 
trict War Agricultural Committees; in Cornwall the county committee or¬ 
ganized the suppl} of sulphate of ammonia through the Farmer’s Central 
Trading Board which is affiliated to the Agricultural Organization Society. 

The society has also worked in close touch with the Scottish and 
Irish Agricultural Organization Societies, the Housing Organization 
Society, the Fisheries Organization Society and the Co-operative Union, 
and with County Councils. Agricultural Colleges and nuny other public 
associations. Its relations with the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
have been both harmonious and important. 

f) Publications 

The society's monthly journal, Co-operation in Agriculture, has been 
suspended in the interests of economy. By arrangement with the pro- 
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prielors of the Smallholder a column of tlrnt paper is however devoted 
every week to matter supplied by the society, and such columns are repro¬ 
duced every month and sent to all who formerly received Co-operation in 
Agricidiure. A proposal to issue a quarterly has been abandoned for the 
present; but the society has inaugurated a series of booklets, each of 
which will deal with an important aspect of agricultural co-operation, 
and which will be published at a price sufficient only to cover the cost of 
printing. 

g) Finance. 

The following is a summarized account of the society’s expenses in 
1914-15 and 1915-1916: 


1914-1915 1915-1916 


Salaries. 

6,09b 

9 

10 

6,420 

H 

9 * 

TiavcUing and maintenance of governors svud 







others. 

2,022 

I 

3 

2,839 

x8 

I 

Kent and other expense*; connected with office. 

1,100 

2 

10 . 

1.147 

10 

2% 

Printing, duplicating, literature. 

7^5 

8 

2 % 

574 

6 

10 % 

Postage, telegrams, telephone. 

205 

10 

2 % 

327 

0 

3 

Audit fees of aJQSliated societies. 

229 

5 

6 

57 

XI 

0 

ligg or Poultry Demonstration Train . . . 




337 

8 

10 

Other expenses 

104 



131 

18 

II 

Total . . . 

10,545 



11,830 

8 

11 


The society's income in the same two years was as follows: 


X9X4-'X9I5 X9C5-i9t6 

S D 


iTiubscriptions. 

1,782 

X3 


2,605 

9 


Donations. 

56 

18 

6 




Contributions fiom affiliated societies . . 

2O2 

16 

3 

382 

9 

3 

Advertisements in Journal and Report. . 

126 

11 

0 

52 

5 

4 

Sale of Journal or other literature . . . 

13 

6 

I 

3 

14 

2 

Bank interest. 

13 

10 

7 




Total 

2,255 

15 

5 

2,043 

18 

3 
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The excess of expenditure over income was therefore £ 8,289 12s 8 dl 
in 1914-1915 and £ 9,792 los Sd in 1915-1916. These deScits were covered 
by government grants, as is seen in the published balance-sheets, here 
reproduced. 


Debit 


1915*1918 

Credit 

1914-1915 

1915-10x6 


£ S D 

fi S D 


£ S D 

£ S D 

Amount lefunded to His 

1 


Balance as pci last Ba- 



Majesty’s Treasury. . 

394 85 

leTto 7 4 

]aaoe>Sliai. 

394 8 5 

1,710 7 4 

Excess of Expenditure 



Giants: 



over Income. 

8,289 8 

9 , 79 « 10 8 







Small Holdings Account. 

2,000 0 0 

1,988 0 0 

Balance. 

1,710 7 4 

183 9 4 







Deveic^menl Fund . . . 

8,000 0 0 

7,988 0 0 


10,394 8 5 

11,686 7 4 


10,394 8 5 

11,686 7 4 


It is dear therefore that the Agricultural Oiganization Sodety is 
mainly supported by government subsidies. 


§ 3. The Aefiwated Societies. 
u) The Si'ciefie-> in General. 

The affiliated sodeties experienced in 1915-1916 a very general in¬ 
crease both in their membership and in the amount of thdr business, and 
this in spite of the impediments to agriculture which are due to the war — 
the scardty of labour, the difficulties of transport. The disturbance of 
the market has on the whole favoured the farmer; he has had to pay more 
for certain of his re<|uirements but the price of his produce has risen to a 
more than compensatory extent, and the creation of the army has provided 
a new and profitable demand for his supplies. The rise in prices has 
naturally increased the turnover of the sodeties, a fact whidi should be 
borne in mind in drawing condusions from thdr balance-sheets. 

The total memberdiip of the 550 affiliated sodeties in the year under 
review was 55,831 and their total turnover was £3,428,960. Of this sum 
more than two thirds, uamdy £ 2,450,397, bdonged to the societies for 
the purchase of agricultural requirements, mo.st of whom sell farm produce 
as a secondary business. These sodeties numbered 213 and their combined 
membership was 26,241. The following table shows the comparative 
importance of the different groups of sodeties: 
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Class of Society 

No. of Societies 

No. of Mmbeis 

Turnover 

Putctaase of A^pdlcultiital Requironents . . 

1 

213 

26,241 

6 

2,450,397 

Daixy. 

38 

4,086 

722,620 

and Poultiy. 

29 

2,996 

87.954 

Atiction and Produce. 

27 

2,029 

140.363 

Small Holdings and Allotments. 


15.975 

1S.434 

Miscellaneous. 


3.563 

15.19* 

Credit. 

IfHH 

941 

— 


550 

55.831 

3,428,960 


Hie following are the ten counties in which the co-operative societies 
had a turnover running into six figures: 


County 

No. of Societies 

No. of Members 

Turnover 

Suffolk. 

5 

2,241 

t 

450.962 

Vorkstdre. 

44 

2,98b 

373.618 

Hampshire. 

31 

4.741 

246,161 

CarmftvtlMyn.. 

10 

3.650 

245,030 

I^ancashite. 

IX 

*.467 

232,552 

Oieiduxe. 

10 

*.385 

231,892 

Wiltshire. 

27 

2,22 Z 

192,412 

Gloucestershire. 

10 

1,309 

158,865 

Essex . 

9 

503 

138,117 

l^ondon. 

13 

3,704 

129,388 


The importance of co-operation in each of these counties except Glou¬ 
cestershire is explained by the existence in it of one very strong society. 
In 1915-1916 a co-operative society for the purchase of agrioiltuial imple¬ 
ments in each of the fi.tst six of them, and a co-operative dairy society in 
Wiltshire, in £ssex and in I^ondon, had itself a turnov^ running into six 
figures. In Gloucestershire several societies of secondary importance 
were responsible for the large turnover. 

In the report of the parent society the affiliated societies are''critici- 
zed fur their frequent la<± of sufficient working capital. “ Hardly any 
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society has as much as it could usefully employ and iu many progress is 
retarded because tlie management is hampered by want of money... The 
real necessity for it has not hitherto been fully realized. It is in truth 
extraordinary on what small capital some societies have built up large turn¬ 
overs.... The system of working through central and branch depots is gain¬ 
ing more and more fa\oiir in the case both of trading and of ])roduce so¬ 
cieties. For this and other reasons more capital is desirable ", As a sup¬ 
plement to the issue of loans many societies find it convenient to invite 
loans from members, repayable at a certain notice and carrying regular 
interest. 

The societies do not aim at making large profits in order to pay divi 
dends to their members, but generally prefer to return the benefits which 
accrue from co-operative purchase immediately, in the form of lower pri¬ 
ces, merely retaining a sufficient margin to secure against loss. However 
an increasing number of societies find themselves in a position at each 
year's end to grant members, as a bonus, a small sum in the pound on the 
goods sold. The system tends to increase both membership and the 
amount of business done. 

By a clause in the Finance Act (No. 2) lO^S excess profits are com¬ 
puted in the case of co operative societies not on the basi.s of the total profit 
of a society but on that of the individual profit acerning to each member. 
This provision is most impoitant, lor the incteased profits made by many 
societies since the war are entirely due to an increased membershiji. 

b) Small Holdings and Allotment Societies, 

As regards societies of this type progress is shown in the number that 
were formed during the year, but the total acreage they held and the num¬ 
ber of their tenants diminished. The reduction in acieage is piobably 
due to the expiry- of leases and to the increased demand for small allot¬ 
ments, to be made into gardens by town workers. A considerable num¬ 
ber of new societies were formed for the purix)se of acquiring land for such 
garden allotments, and most of these were registered iu the latter part of 
the yeai and had not yet acquired land when the report was made. 

The following comparative data should not therefore be taken as 
indicating any real retrogression. The figures for r(ji4, which are taken 
from the Board of Trade I/abour Gazette are incomplete, since they con¬ 
cern only 147 societies whereas 172 were registered in that year by the 
Agricultural Organization Society. 



-914 

t 9 t 5 -x 6 

Number of Societies. 

147 

177 

» » Members. 

16,205 

15,975 

» » Teuants. 

12,234 

10,498 

Acreage hdd. 

15-432 

14,646 
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t) Agncidtural Credit Societies. 

The forty-eight co-oi>erative credit societies lent during the year the 
total sum of £1,087. This is a very limited success and one which has 
little relation to the demand for credit: many fanneis, small holders and 
others are seriously hampered because they cannot obtain temporary 
loans oil easy terras. The Agricultural Oiganization Society decided in 
1915-1916 on an investigation into the causes of the slow progress of agri¬ 
cultural credit societies. 

d) The Agricultural and Cencral Co-operative Insurance Society. 

This is the single insurance society afiiliated to the Agricultural Or¬ 
ganization Society'. The year 1915 showed an increase of 25 per cent, in 
its premium income and the gross sums insiured against fire amounted 
to over £4,000,000. A 5 per cent, dividend was declared on shares and 
a bonus of 5 per cent, on life premiums. 'The net claims on account of fires 
were considerably higher than the average of recent years, so, although the 
society had worked at a profit, no bonus was declared to the holders of 
fire policies in accordance with the ])ractice which has been such an inter¬ 
esting feature in the society’s W'ork since its formation. In consequence 
too of the unsettled state of the investment market, the investment re¬ 
serve fund w'as increased, and the balanw remaining was carried forward. 

e) The Farmers' Central 'Trading Board. 

This board is a central wholesale establishment for all kinds of agri¬ 
cultural requirements and it receives applications for membership from 
societies affiliated to the Agricultural Organizalion Society. In 1915 it 
absorbed the Agiicultural Co-operative Ttederation and its headquarters 
were then tramsferred to lyoudon. 

It quickly became apparent tliat since mauy districts obtain their 
agricultural supplies from other porib than I/ondon some local organiza¬ 
tion would be useful. North-Western, North-Kasterii and Welsh Sections 
of the board fherefore came into Iwing, 

The increase* of sales in 1915 was satisfactory and they promised to 
bo yet more considerable in the following year. 


§ 4. A Direciton of Fittitre Kffort. 

The Agricultural Organization Society is especially desirous of pro¬ 
moting in England and Wales continuous crops and the co-operative 
ownership of farm implements. To this end Mr. T. 'Wibberley, who hatl 
had much experience of such work in Ireland, was sent on a lecture tour 
through the English and Welsh counties in the winter of 1915-1916* We 
quote from his report: 

Undoubtedly in comparison with other English industries agricul¬ 
ture is in many places veiy^ backward, hut the recognition of this fact by 


■d 
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those engaged in agriculture is the first essential step towards progress. 
As to the progress made and likdy to be made, it was with pleasurable 
surprise that I found a number of farmers at practically every place I 
visited who, from the somewhat meagre writings which so far I have been 
able to put before the public on the subject, have during the past few 
years been growing continuous crops, on what they call a small scale and 
what we in Ireland would call a very large scale. From the information so 
obtained it is very evident that the system with adaptations is just as sui¬ 
table for English as for Irish conditions — in Wales and the south western 
districts of England even more suitable. 

“ Again as regards the co-operative purchase and use of implements, 
the recent introduction of motor and motor implements into agricultural 
work has opened up a vast field for development in this direction on 
the part of the bigger farmers. On the other hand the spread of the 
Small Holdings Act calls for — even demands for the success of the Act 
a far more eictended use of modem machinery, which in the case of the 
smallholder must be purchased and used conjointly... Already several 
both large and small implement societies have been formed or are in the 
process of formation. There are diffiiculties in the way, the chief one being 
the extreme difficulty which some societies are meeting in the procuring 
of machinery -- a difficulty which I have tried several times to focus at¬ 
tention upon, and one w’hich it is to be hoped will shortly receive the se¬ 
rious attention of the authorities concerned 



MISCRIXANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 

SOME PACTS AS TO THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. — Jahrbuch 
4 es oBgemeinen Verbondes der aaj Sdbfthtlfe bervhenden deutschen Erwerbs- vnd Wirt- 
schaftsgenossensehaftm f. v. lUr 1914- XVIII Jabfgang, Berlin, 1915. 

On I January 1915 there were 117 central and 36,032 ordinary co-ope¬ 
rative societies. More than half of tliese — 55.4 per cent. — were in Prus¬ 
sia. The niiiuber of central co-operative societies had not changed since i 
January 1914, but that of the others had increased by 1,006. All or almost 
all this increase dated however from the months before the war. The in¬ 
crease between i January and i August 1914 was one of 941 which is to 
say that between i August 1914 and i January 1915 it was only of 65. It 
should be noted that between i J anuary and i August 1915 it was of 122. 

As compared with preceding years 1914 showed lessened progress, the 
increase having been 1369 in 1913, 1676 in 1912, and 1426 in 1911. The 
increase of 1006 in 1914 was not equally distributed among the various kinds 
of co-operative societies. It included 400 credit societies, 168 trade socie¬ 
ties, 199 societies for the purchase of primary materials, 116 breeding 
societies, 69 house-letting societies, 52 rural producers' societies, and no 
important number of any society of another kind. 

The total number of 36,032 co-operative societies was distributed as 


follows: 

1. Credit societies. 19,700 

2. Sodeties for the purchase of the primary materials of 

industry. 846 

3. Rural sodeties for the purchase of primary materials 3,167 

4. Merchants'sodetLes for the purchase of merchandise 306 

5. Consumers' sodeties . 2,418 

6. Sodeties for the purchase of agricultural machines 22 

7. I/abour sodeties. 2,368 

8. Producers'sodeties. 4,535 

9. Breeding sodeties . 396 

10. Sodeties for letting dwellings. 1,538 

11. Various sodeties. 716 

Total . . . 36,032 
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As regards form of liability the societies were distributed as follows: 

1. Uulinuted liability societies . . . 21,849 per cent. 

2. Sodetis to which new payments 

were unlimited. 168 0.4 ” ” 

3. Limited liability societies - . . . 14,015 " ^9 ” 

The imlimited liability societies were diminisliing while the percentage 
of societies having limited liability was increasing. In 1905, 68.8 per cent, 
of the societies had unlimited and only 30.6 limited liability. Unlimited 
lialrility prevailed in 1915 among the credit societies, 87 per cent, of which 
had this form, and among the rural producers* societies of wdiich 65 per 
cent, had it. Limited liability predominated on the other hand among 
all the others, especially among the trade societies, the merchants* societies 
and the producers* societies. 


ITALY. 


I. A meeting op the REPRESENTATIVES OP THE CATHOLIC ECONOMIC OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS OF THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES. Aspone SocfaU>, organ of the 

Vmo^ie Economco'soatale fra % cattolici tfahmtif No. 17, Faenza, 15-31 December i()r6. 

Under the auspices of the Economico-Social Union of Catholic Italians 
and on the initiative of Federazione Bancaria Italiana (i) in agreement 
with the Federazione Italiana dclle Casse Rurali Cattoliche, a meeting of re¬ 
presentatives of the Catholic economic institutions of Southern Italy was 
recently held at Rome. Its object was to find practical means of inten¬ 
sifying Catholic economic activity in the south. The organization and 
the present condition of the Catholic banks and the rural funds and agri¬ 
cultural union of the provinces of the district were examined, and discus¬ 
sions were held as to the methods best adapted to promote their develoi)- 
ment and co-ordination. As regarded, in particular, the banks, this meeting 
decided to entrust to the Federazione Bancaria Italiana the task of: a) 
promoting and brining to a conclusion action for the formation of ])rovin- 
cial or local institutions of credit in the most important centres; />) facili¬ 
tating the transformation of existing banks fronico-operativeliniited liability 

(i) Tliis federation of Italian Catholic banks was formed at MUati ** in order to aJffonl 
reciprocal protection, vigilance, co-ordination and assistance to each bqnk in its autonomous 
exerdsc of economic activity **. The bank discharges the following functions by the means of 
afedeial co mmi ttee: a) it visits federated banks and causes their inspection at least onceayear: 
b) it acts as an intermediary rdating them mutuaUy in order to ensure that the activity of each 
harmonises with the collective interest; c) it endeavours to make them take opportune mea- 
s^ for the avoidance and defeat of the moral and financial difificulties which they may en¬ 
counter ; d) it assists and represents the federated banks where their general interests are 
Qoncemed. 
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societies to simple limited liability societies, facilitating the desired increase 
of their capital; c) helping these banks to perfect and complete the 
branches of their activity, actively relating the inteiests of the vaiious 
Catholic institutions, ete. 

As regards rural funds we should state, as does the report, that in these 
provinces " there are numerous Catholic rural funds but all of them do not 
fulfil the objects for which they were founded In order to intensify the 
movement it was therefore judged necessary to reinforce, co-ordinate and 
improve it. For the execution of this work of oiganization the Feiera-- 
zione delle Casse Rurcil% Cattohche of Bologna had long delegated the 
dito Cmtrale of lyatium which, in view of the fact that it is an institution 
federating the Catholic economic institutions of the Roman and adjacent 
provinces, was particularly fitted for the task. The meeting noticed the 
action taken by the Credifo Centrale of Ivatium, which promoted the forma¬ 
tion of provincial federations of the rural funds of Reggio in Calabria, Sa¬ 
lerno and Benevento, and, with a view to collaboration entered into rela¬ 
tion with those of Cosenza and Amatnce; and which caused various re¬ 
unions to be held in other provinces. The meeting therefore confirmed the 
mandate of the Credilo Centrale. It then decided: a) to work for the consti¬ 
tution of legally founded federating centres in regions where none exist, pref¬ 
erably in provincial capitals, and where this is impossible to make the 
strongest and best administered rural fund in a given zone its federating 
centre; 6) to cause all federations to coirespond with the Credito Centrale 
of I/atium which will act as their intermediary in their relations with the 
Federazione italiana delle casse rurah and afford them particular assistance 
in technical, legal and fiscal matters, f adliting all their financial business; 
c) to cause all Catholic rmral funds, in order that they may completely dis¬ 
charge their social and economic function, not only to afford cheap credit 
but also to facilitate active habits of thrift among the agricultural classes. 
Such action will place at their disposal a sufficient amount of deposit^ and 
thus allow them to be faiaintaned and to discharge their functions by means 
of local resources. If their resources prove insufficient the local federations 
will undertake to supplement them, taking all desirable precautions, 

There was question at the meeting of the organization of agricultural 
unions (Catholic societies for the purchase of article useful to agriculture). 
In the south there are very few of them (at Benevento, Campobasso, Sul- 
mona, etc.) although they could very usefully assist the development of 
local agriculture. The meeting recognized their importance and deliber¬ 
ated concerning them, and then decided: d) to work for the constitution 
in legal form of agricultural unions, either provinrial or regional, which 
would operate in centres where their influence is least strong and bring 
into being efficient societies for the protection of the moral and economic 
interests of agriculturists; h) to take action causing these agricultural unions 
not to confine themsdves to the collective purchase of merchandise and 
manures necessary to agriculture, but to undertake also the export of 
products of the soil, entering therefore with this object into rdations 
with the Catholic agricultural unions of North Italy. For the execution 
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of this work the action of the national federation of agricnltnral unions, 
which has yet to be founded, will be necessary. It will nndeitake the 
formation at Rome of a special oflSce for the needed work of propaganda. 


2. THE FEDERATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC RURAI, PITNDS OF THE PROVTNCI^S 
OF BOEOGNA, REGGIO D*EMIEIA, FORE AND SAEERNO IN it/is-icjiO — Uopc- 
rastone Popolate, nos 22-24 Panna, 31 decembrei 1916 

We borrow from Coopemzione Popolare, the organ of the Catholic 
rural funds, the following data as to the position and activity of some pro¬ 
vincial federations of rural funds in 1915-1916. The Federazione delle 
Casse Rurali e Popolari of the province of Bologna is one of the most im¬ 
portant Catholic federations of rural funds. A year ago it grouped 86 
funds, 77 of them rural and 9 of them popular, which comprised altoge¬ 
ther 7,541 members. It now groups 88 funds, 78 of iheni rural and 10 of 
them popular, which have 7,617 members. We here resume the general 
position of the federated funds on 31 October 1914, 31 October 1915 and 
31 October igi6: 


On 31 October 

1914 

1915 

XQI6 

Federated funds. 

83 

86 


Number of members inscribed. 

7.385 

7.541 

7,617 

I/Dans to members. 

1,870,065.74 

1,810,060.95 

1,581,004.68 

Securities. 

573.565-73 

708,682.33 

1,067.237.34 

Deposits on current credit ac- 

count. 

863,138.91 

982,745.64 

1.903,131,77 

Assets in coin, merchandise and 

miscdlaneous assets .... 

198,864.90 

221,646.68 

336,088.39 

Total. . . 

3.505.635-28 

3.723,135-60 

4,888,362.18 

I/iabilities in interest and costs 

for 10 months. 

106,660.98 

110,691.64 

130,208.02 

Total. . . 

3.612,296.^6 

Lialilitics. 

2,833,827.24 

5.018,570-20 

Trust deposits. 

3,276,908.17 

3,455,818,73 

4 , 649 , 82 <>. 7 (> 

Current debit accounts. . . . 

60,122.85 

57,667.31 

17..J76.33 

Interest not due and various 

liabilities. 

24,810.77 

42,771.98 

40,645.05 

Total. . . 

3,361,841.79 

3.556,258.02 

4,707,842.14 

Society’s capital. 

125,528.37 

I 47 . 3 i 5 -t 4 

167,788.97 

Total. . . 

3.487,370-16 

3,703,573-16 

4,875,631-11 

Assets in interest and profits 

for 10 months. 

124,926.10 

130,254.08 

142,939-09 

Total. . . 

3,612,296,26 

3.833.827-24 

5,018,570.20 
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This table shows above all a constant increase of deposits which 
is proof of the confidence felt in these institutions. Thus on 31 October 
1914 deposits amounted only to some 3,277,000 liras, on 31 October 1915 
to 3,456,000 liras, and on 31 October 1916 to 4,650,000 liras; that is they 
increased by nearly 180,000 liras between 1914 and 1915, and by 1,200,000 
liras or an average of 100,000 liras a month between 1915 and 1916. 

It should be remembeied that this increase in deposits and the accom¬ 
panying reduction in loans are paitly due to an abandonment, on account 
of the war, of much agricultural and even of commercial and industrial 
enterprise. We may therefore expect that at the end of the war, when 
life returns to its normal course, deposits will diminish and applications 
for loans, which have become insignificant, will increase. lyoans decreas¬ 
ed from about 1,870,000 liras on 31 October 1914 to 1,810,000 liras on 
31 October 1915 and 1,582,000 liras on 31 October 1916. Thus the dimi¬ 
nution was one of nearly 60,000 liras between 1914 and 1915 and of 228,000 
liras between 1915 and 1916. 

If this increase in deposits be added to the reduction of loans a total 
sum of about 1,700,000 liras is obtained. If secondary items in the 
account be left out this sum comes to be one of more than a million liras 
which went to swell that comprised under the heading “ deposits on credit 
current accounts in credit institutions ", while nearly half a million liras 
was entered under Ihc heading " securities 

As in preceding years the federation did not neglect to give assistance 
in technique, book-keeping and legal matters to the federated societies. 

The Federazione delle Casse Rurali of Reggio d*Emilia groups twenty- 
three rural funds. We take the following data from their balance-sheets 
for 31 December 1915. 

Capital and reserve. 92,774.40 liras 

Trust deposits. 2,183,476.25 » 

Bills held. 1,279,414.11 » 

In general the position of the rural funds in the province is good. 

The Federazione dclle Cai>se Rurali of the xirovince of Forll groups, 
according to the report x^rescntecl by the presidents to the federal meeting 
on 8 June 1916. societies wliich are in an entirely satisfactory economic 
and financial position, in s^nte of the crisis due to the abnormal state of 
affairs. 

They were able iu the year in question to afford the same credit to their 
members as in 1915, but by a wise provision they gradually reduced their 
paper and then formed a reserve in the form of a credit current account 
at the Banca del Credito Romaptolo from which they receive a preferential 
rate. The diminution in their investments is due rather to the diminished 
demands of their members than to the imposition of restrictions. 

The recently formed funds are those which have most increased the 
sum of their deposits. The others faced an alternative of increase or di¬ 
minution, but increases prevailed at the end of the year, showing that 
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the war had notably reacted on those institutions which still enjoy popular 
confidence. 

The punctuahty of members in repaying the amounts they borrowed 
has been entirety praiseworthy. Loans numbered 3 ^^ Dt*ceniber 

1914 and had risen to 3,114 at the end of 1915. Deposits on 31 December 

1915 amounted to 854,800.49 liras as against 807,901 27 lirab on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1914; that is they increased by 46,899.23 liras. This increase shows 
that even the poorest classes, from whom the deposits emanated, were 
well-to-do, a fact confirmed by the dirninution in loans which allowed the 
funds to augment their reserves in specie. The amount of the bills held 
was lowered from 840,450.35 liras in December 1914 to 720,809.17 liras at 
the end of December 1915. 

The FederatiOfi 0/ Salerno was founded in Apiil iqi 6. It iiimecli- 
atdy undertook the formation of new funds in the vast region of Salerno 
and Lucania. The rural funds of Siano, Vietri-sul-Mare, Bracigliano, 
Castel San Giorgio, Torello, Pastena and Fosaro were thus constituted, 
and others aie in course of formation at EboU, Lanzara, Cioriani, Fisdano, 
S. Cipriano Picentino and AgUara. 


3. THE INSPECTING AND BOOK-KEEPING OFFICES FOR CO-OPERATIVE SOa- 
ETIES. — Isktuto dt credito per le cooperative. Btandi at Reggio d’Emilla. Extract 
from the repeat on the balance-sheet for 19x6. 


The IstlUito di credito per le cooperative of Milan founded long since 
and most opportunely ofiSces for the inspection and book-keeping of oo-op- 
eralive societies. The reason for their existence is explained as follows 
in the report on the budget for 1916 of the Reggio d'Emilia branch. The 
needs of co-operation become larger and more and more complex and the 
desire of the IMuto di Credito for a regulation of crcdil grows proportion¬ 
ately. Hence the necessity that there should always be at hand the ma- 
terid for learning the conditions of the enterprises as regards their economy 
and their capital in real estate. This gives a motive to all the co-operative 
societies to prove the value of their organizations, for it is from all of them 
together that operations of credit in general and of fiduciary credit in par¬ 
ticular can derive their indisi^ensable effective guarantees The report 
dted shows the activity of these sodeties. In 1916 they kept the books 
of 54 co-operative sodeties and drew up their balance sheets: the office 
of Reggio did this for 31, that of Guastaha for 23. 

The inspecting office undertook notable work. It revised 164 bal¬ 
ance-sheets, belonging, respectively, to 67 consumers' and 97 labourers' 
co-operative sodeties; and it gave 195 consultations. 

The results obtained by revising the balance-sheets were the bases 
for the compilation of statistics of 1914, and the like are now being compil¬ 
ed for X915. If the data collected be resumed the progress of co-opera- 
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tion in the region of Reggio in 1914 will be seen to present the following 
facts: 

Co-operative societies adhering to the Office of Inspection number 
156 of which 74 are consumer's societies, 69 labour societies and 13 agricul¬ 
tural societies. The total number of members is 20,580, distributed as 
follows: 9,204 in co-operative consumers’ societies ; 8,876 in co-operative 
labourers’ societies and 2,300 in co-operative agricultiural societies. 

The subscribed capital amounts to 1,755,907 liras and reserves to 
738,876 liras. 

The following figures represent the turnover: sales, 4,198,961 liras; 
work 3,845,648 liras. 

'Kie total amount of operations of credit effected by this institution 
of credit is as follows: 


From I July 1911 to 3 i 2 Deecmber 1912 

(18 months).. 

In 1913 . 

» 1914. 

» 1915. 

» 1916. 


6,226,784.57 liras 

4.856.936.29 » 

5,317,068.22 » 

6,134,063.15 » 

6.882.608.30 » 


Total. . . 29,417,460.53 


These data are proof of the importance’of the work accomplished and 
also of the useful service rendered by this institution to co-operation. 




4. I/A ITOERAZIONE APISTICA ITAI^IAHA. — VAgricoHura %taUma, orgaa of the 
federation, Nos. i and a, Ancona, January and Pebruaiy, 1917. 

This Italian Apiarist Federation, which has its headquarters at Ancona, 
is a limited liability co-operative society, having an unlimited capital and 
aiming at the production and sale of honey and wax (i). It was founded 
in 1904 on a modest scale but has developed constantly, as is shown by 
the following table. 


(i) The Federazione apisHca subalpina is in course of ccmstruclion at Turin in the form of 
a limited liability co-operative society aiming at a) the progress and populaxwation of rational 
apiculture; 5 ) the improvement of members* apiculture; d) the ooUective purchase and use of 
everything necessary to the xational practice of this industry; the marketing of products. 
See in this connection Apicottore modemo, Nos. 3 and 4, Turin, 3!toch and April 1917. 
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Development of the Federation from 1904 to 1916. 


Year 

Society’s 

capital 

Number 

of 

xaembeis 

Tumovei 

Exporta¬ 

tion 

Total 

sales 

Price 

by 

quintal, 

including 

packing 


14ras 


rixas 

Quintals 

Quintals 

X^ixas 

1904 . 

1,314 

72 

2,087 

— 

— 

— 

1905 . 

9,236 

456 

4x9,226 

; ^75 

757 

76 

1906. 

to,342 

534 

1,392,060 

385 

1,606 

68 

1907 . 

11,246 

600 

X, 640,864 

625 

1,453 

77 

1908. 

22,798 

607 

1,995,906 

605 

2,032 

76 

1909 . 

31,097 

629 

3,237,223 

707 

1,889 

71 

1910. 

1 35.793 

658 

2,608,849 

1.598 

2.714 

74 

ign. 

38,352 

667 

3 , 02 X ,493 

I,X68 

1.495 

xoo 

1912. 

40,704 

674 

2,058,948 

582 

1,207 

98 

1913 . 

43,04 r 

690 

3,555,330 

1.137 

2.577 

84 

1914 . 

46,731 

740 

4,694,61 X 

1,420 

3,741 

72 

1915 . 

48.736 

766 

— 

958 

2.414 

— 

19x6. 

49,343 1 

772 

— 


2,13s 

— 


The continually increasing membership is explained by the advan¬ 
tages procured by this federation, and also by a very wise provision of tlie 
administrative council that members need pay immediately only half in¬ 
stead of the whole amount of a share of 50 liras, paying the rest in tliree 
annual instalments. 


« * 

5. THB CONSTITUTION OF I,A FFDFRAZIONE DFI/UF I^ATTKRIF SOCIAI^I CRK- 
MONFSI, — BoUetUno dcU’Agricollum, No. 7, Milan, 15 February 1917. 

Their common interests and the desirability of an interchange of ad¬ 
vice and assistance suggested to the collective dairies in the district of Cre¬ 
mona the idea of forming a federation, and to this the dairies of Soresina, 
Acquanegra, Sesto, Forcello, Cd de Stefani, Cd de Corti and Piadena 
have already adhered. The federation proposes to buy on behalf of 
the federated societies merchandise and products for common use' and 
implements and machines; to fumidi information as to the most profit¬ 
able* method of treating milk and the best markets; to act in the markets 
as an intermediary; to constitute depositing war^ouses in order to faci¬ 
litate advances of funds; and to organize the sale of products and produc¬ 
tion by specialization, by improvements and by encouraging the founda¬ 
tion erf new co-operative societies. 
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RUSSIA. 


FINNISH CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN 1915. — Suomen Osuustoumn talehtt; Helsing- 
fcns. Year 1916, No. 10. 


At the end of 1915 there were 421 co-operative dairies in Finland, 
twenty-one of them having been founded during the year. These societies 
had 45,000 members, as against 41,300 in 1914 and 39,000 in 1913. Of the 
members 38.8 per cent, possessed from one to three cows, 33.9 per cent, from 
four to fifteen, and 7.3 per cent, more than fifteen. In 1913 the correspond¬ 
ing percentages were 38.4, 33.1 and 8.3; in 1911 they were 37*8,33.9 and 8.7. 

The following table shows the number of cows belonging to co-operative 
dairies and the proportion this bore to the country’s total herd from 1912 
to 1913 : 


In 1912 the co-operative societies possessed 250,000 cows or 21.6 % of the countiv’s herd 
” 1913 *’ ” ” ” 255,000 » » 21.7 % 

” 1914 ” ** ” ” 269,000 " »» 22 7 % 

1915 " *’ ** ” 288,000 »» 25.7 % * 


The increased percentage in 1913 was influenced by the notable reduc¬ 
tion in the country’s total herd in that year. 

From the 421 co-operative dairies 316 million kilogrammes (i) of milk 
were obtained while in I9r4 the 396 co-operative dairies supplied 321 noil- 
lion kilogrammes. The chief cause of the diminished milk production in 
1913 was doubtless the fixing of too low prices for butter which led to the 
daughter of many milch-cows and thus paralysed all measures taken to 
increase milk production. 

As regards motive power, steam is employed by 266 dairies, hydrauUc 
power by eleven and electricity by seven, while fifty-four are content to 
use hunaan labour an4 forty-eight have recourse to animal traction. 

The financial position of 330 co-operative dairies at the end of Decem¬ 
ber 1913 was as follows: 


Assets 

liabilities 


Frs. 


Frs. 

In hand. 

Deposits and credit .... 
Rieal estate. 

Accessory industries . . . . 
Products and plant .... 

730.919 

• 4.173.S29 

• <5.131.944 

;4i,25o 
. 1181,131 

t/oans granted by the State . 
X^ans granted by the banks 

and other loans. 

Capital owned by dairies. . 

Excess of assets over liabilities 

1,144,179 

3,405.775 

6,713,065 

a.303,754 

Total . . 

• 13,567.473 

Total . . . 

13.567.473 


(x) I kUogranune « 2.2 lbs 
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finanrifll positioii of the co-operative dairies is thus seen to have 
been excdlent. The fcdlowing table shows their finandal dvelopment from 
1904 to 1915: 


Year 

Assets 

tabihties 

Real Estate 

Other 
property 
(m hand, 
deposits, etc) 

Capital owned 

by dairies 

lA)aiis 

*904. 

830% 

17.0% 

23.1% 

70.9% 

1906. 

84.1% 

159% 

26.8% 

732% 

1908. 

81 - 7 % 

18.3% 

34.0% 

66.0 0/^ 

1910. 

77 - 7 % 

* a*.3% 

46.2% 

53.8% 

1912. 

67.7% 

32.3% 

60.5 % 

39.5 % 

1914. 

63.3% 

36.7% 

63-7% 

36.3% 

1915. 

51.5 % 

48.5% 

1 7 *. 8 % 

28.2 % 


An examination of this table will convince the reader that the develop¬ 
ment of the co-operativedameshas been continuous and rapid. In 1904 they 
owned hardly a quarter of the capital they employed, but in 1912 they owned 
much more than half thereof, namely 60.5 per cent. And while their own 
capital increased the proportion of their red estate to their other property 
was modified to the advantage of the latter; which in 1914 constituted 
36.7 per cent, of all thdr assets, being thus equal to their debts (36.3 per 
cent.), whereas in 1915 the position had much improved. 

In 1915 the value of the products sold by the Hnnish co-operative dai¬ 
ries was fifty million francs. The average income of a dairy was larger than 
it had ever been, namely 141,667 francs as against 110,727 francs in 1914 and 
113,210 francs in 1913. But most of the dairies — 52.x per cent, of them — 
have not yet attained to an annual turnover of 100,000 francs. There 
were at the end of 1915 nineteen large dairies having an annual turnover 
of more than 400,000 francs. 

The average price of the products was 379.53 francs for one hundred 
kilc^ammes of butter in 1915, as against 281.05 francs in 1914. The cor- 
re^ndent cost of production reached 36.43 hnncsand the net profit 343.10 
francs. If 2 ^ per cent, be allowed for usurer's amortization a final net 
|uofit of 3.34 feancs re ma i n s on one kilogramme of butter. To produce one 
kfiogramme of butter 24.3 kilogrammes of milk are needed. 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE JEWISH AGRICUETHRAI, AND INDUSTRIAC, AXD SOCtETY 
IN 1916 (i). — From ibe society’s anmial xqtort for 1916. 

The activity of this society in 1916 was facilitated by the excellent 
economic situation of the United States and the high prices of agricultural 
products. 

Credit operations extended into thirty-six States; 386 loans were 
made in the year for a total amount of $229,827, as against 396 in 1915 
for a total amount of $190,036. Since the number of loans diminished 
while their total sum increased it follows that the average individual loan 
was larger: it rose from $480 in 1915 to $595 in 1916. This business 
brought the total number of loans made by the society since its foundation 
up to 4,100, and the total sum lent up to $ 2,330,091. At the dose of 1916 
loans which had not been repaid numbered 1,713 and amounted to $ 977,423. 

The following table shows the diief objects for which loans were made: 


Object of X/oans 

Number 

Percentage 

Purchase of a farm. 

47 

19 

9 9 agdcaltural implements.. 

100 

26 

Building and repair of buildings. 

62 

z6 

Repayment oi mortgage and other debts. 

166 ’ 

43 

Working capital.. 

ZI 

3 

Total . . . 

386 

zoo 

% 


Non-recoverable credit entered in 1916 in the profit and loss account 
amounted to $ 7,227. The total sum which the sodety has lost under this 
head is $ 64,217 or 3.11 per cent, of the total sum lent. 

All the others sections of the sodety have continued to work with 
the same success as in previous years. The office of agricultural labour 
placed last year, 1,446 persons or 449 more than in 1915. 

The oiEce for co-operative purchase, founded in 1910, not only enabled 
Jewish farmers to obtain the products they needed at cost price, but also 
accomplished an educative work, teaching tiiem to use improved machinery 
and new kinds of seedsj to mix manures, etc. Thanks to the efforts of this 
section some hundred silos have been, installed in recent years. In;the 
seven years for which it has existed the ofi&ce for co-operative purchase has 
done business for more than $200,000. 


(z) MmaitioiwA Review of Agnculti^al Economics, September 19x6, page i. 
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The first agricultural savings and loan society, organized about two 
years ago at Centerville (New York) had 157 members at the end of 1916 
and a capital in shares of $ 23,276.^ had then granted foiulecn mortgages 
on agricultural real estate for a total sum of 1132,800. The co-operative 
society for insurance against fire in Sullivan county, founded four years 
ago, had. then issued 504 policies, arill active, for a total value of $ 1,211,395^ 
The business of the year 3nleldcd a profit of about $5,000. 

Fin^y the organization department took particular interest in the 
application of the Federal Farm Loan Act and conducted an intensive work 
of propaganda in order to induce Jewish farmers to form, in accordance 
with the law, national associations of agricultural credit. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


CANADA. 

IdlJNICIPAI. INSURANCE AGAINST HAIU IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


OFFICIAI, SOURCES; 

An act respecting hail Insurance by Municzpalixies (Canadian Eegislalure) 1915, c. 22. 
An act to Amend the Statute Eaw, ibid: 1916, c. 37. 

A RDVIHW OF THE WORK OF THE MUNICIPAL HAIL INSURANCE COMMISSION FOR THE YEARS 
1913, 1911, 1915 Regina (Saskatchewan) October 1915 
Report of the Work of the MuNiaPAL Insurance Commission of Saskatchewan for 
YEAR ENDING 29 FEBRUARY 19x6, Regina, Mhrch 1916. 

OlJHER SOURCES; 

The Agricultural Gazette of Canada, Ottawa, Septcmbei 19x6. 

The Grain Growers* Guide, Winnipeg, 8 November and 13 December 1916. 

The Public Service Monthly, Regina, Vol. V, No. •), December 1916. 


§ I. The scheme as initiated in 1912. 

a) The Hail Insurance Commission, 

In Saskatchewan there is a system of municipal insurance against 
hail based primarily on the Municipal Hail Insurance Act of 1912. This 
created a Hail Insurance Commission which has three members of whom the 
chainnan is appointed by and holds office at the pleasure of the lyieutenant 
Governor in Council, and the other two members are nominated at a meet¬ 
ing of the reeves of the municipalities affected by the Act and are in office 
for two years. The Lieutenant Governor in Council has however power 
to fin all vacancies temporarily. 

The constitution of the Commission was intended to secure it from 
political influence while making it responsible to the people, and to give it 
continuity. The Commissioners receive salaries fixed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council and their travelling expenses are reimbursed to them; 
and they appoint a secretary-treasurer who is paid for his services as they 
decide. They form a legal corporation. All salaries of the Commission 
and its officers are paid out of the funds held by it under the Act. 
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b) Qualification for Inauranct,. 

It is the miinicipalities who are insured under the Act. Any muni¬ 
cipality in Sa^tchewan may benefit by its provisions, and therefore enter 
the sphere of the Commisdon; but such participation is in every case entire¬ 
ly voluntary. The council of a municipality may at any meeting held 
between i August and i October in any year resolve to submit to the deo- 
tors at the next ensuing annual dection a by-law of a stipulated form em¬ 
powering the munidpality to insure under the Act. This will reedve its first 
and second reading only in re^onse to a demand made before i Novem¬ 
ber in any year, in a petition signed by at least 25 per cent, of the resident 
ratq)ayers of the munidpaUty; on reedpt of which the coundl will put the 
by-law to the vote as soon as possible. 

The right to vote on the by-law bdongsto persons owning or occupying 
or having an interest in lands within the munidpality not exempted 
from payment of the insurance tax. 

The voting is by ballot and votes are recorded on especially provided 
forms. If the majority of voters assent to the by-law it is finally passed 
on 10 January next after the poll; and within the month two copies of 
it, and a certified statement as to the number of votes recorded for and 
against it, are sent to the minister. It is valid from the day on which a 
notice of the minister's approval of it appears in the SaskalcJienan GazeUe 
and the minister immediately informs the Hail Insurance Commission that 
it is in force. 


c) Assessment of Premiums. 

Subisequentiy the secretary-treasurer of the munidpal council is 
obliged to publish before i May in every year and in two successive weeMy 
issues of a local new^aper an intimation, according to a prescribed form, 
that the lands of the munidpality ate liable to assessment under the Act. 
lAuds held under a grazing lease from the Doniiuion of Canada and lands 
within any hamlet are exempt; and exemption for the current year may be 
daimed for lands belonging to certain specified categories. Claims for 
exemption are mode to the munidpal coundl before i June, and if success¬ 
ful are sent by the coundl to the Conunission, who may cancel the 
exemption 

All non-exempted lands of a munidpality which has come under the 
Act are liable to be assessed by the Conunission at the rate of four cents 
an acre. The full amount of the rate, less the cost of printing the special 
hail insurance tax notice and charges connected with remittance, is sent 
by the munidpality to the Commission. The risks are thus shared e j[ually 
by all the mtmidpalities under the Act, a circumstance which gives tins 
system of insurance its truly qo-operative character. 
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d) Indemnification for Loss. 

Owners and lessees of land insured under the Act are entitled to indem¬ 
nification at the rate of five cents an acre for every one per cent, of damage 
by hail incurred by their crops between i6 June and 15 September: in 
other words for every acre on which the crops have been totally ruined they 
receive ^ 5.00. The Act of 1912 provided no indemnification for losses 
amounting to less than ten per cent, of the crop Notice of the damage 
must be given within five days of the date at which it is sustained, by re¬ 
gistered letter to the secretary of the Commission at Regina, and must be 
in the form of a full statement witnessed and \ erified by a neighbour. The 
secretary of the Commission delivers this statement to an inspector who ve- 
rifles it and reports on it. 

All acknowledged claims must be met by the Commis^^ion before 15 
December in each year, unless the Commission consider that its revenues 
do not permit of full pa3rment. in which case daims must be met pro rata. 

No money due as indemnities can be assigned or garnisheed. 


§ 2. The first three years of insurance. 

For three years the Municipal Haijl Insurance Act justified most of the 
hopes entertained for it. 

o)The Field of Insurance. — The manner in which the farmers of Saskat¬ 
chewan took advantage of the provisions ot the Act proved that it supplied 
a real need, and seemed to prove also that it supplied it adequatdy. At the 
first munidpal elections held after the Act had been passed one hundred and 
fifteen munidpalities voted the by-law which brought them within the sphere 
of insurance, and as a consequence some twenty million acres of land, of 
which approximately five million were under crop, were automatically 
insured against damage by hail. At the next munidpal elections, those of 
the autumn ot 1913, three munidpalities repealed the by-law but it was 
passed by an additional number of fourteen, thus giving a net increase of 
eleven in the total number insured, which was thereafter 126. After the 
elections of 1914,127 municipalities were under the Act and 22,000,000 acres 
or 34,000 square miles of land — of which 7,000,000 acres were estimated 
to be under crop — were in consequence insured for 1915. The working 
of the scheme in this year gave such satisfaction that after the dections in 
the autumn of 1915,139 munidpalities were under the Act. 

The complete freedom to repeal the insurance by-law in any year 
probably caused it to be voted willingly, the munidpalities feeling that they 
were not committing themselves to the system permanently but merely 
making trial of it. One munidpality passed the by-law in 1913, repealed it 
in 1914 and passed it again in 1915 : in this case the ratepayers paid the 
hail insurance tax in 1913 and 1915 but not in 19x4^ 

It was veiy noticeable that the munidpalities which weie the later 
adherents to the scheme adjoined others previously in enjo3mient of its 
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benefits. In other words this form of insurance had the advantage of 
the most legitimate of forms of all advertisement. 

b) The Minimum of Indemnifi^rUe Loss. — Undei the Act of 1912 no 
farmer conld claim indimnification for a loss of less than 10 per cent of his 
crop. It was deemed ad\isable to lower this miniranm, by an ameiidnient 
passed in 1915, to 5 per cent. Since the rate fixed by the Act of igis was 
five cents for one per cent, of damage the minimam iiidenmdy payable 
came to be 25 cents an acre. 

c) Wilhdraxi nl of Lands fro7n Insurance, — A critidsui of the scheme is 
that it causes all lands to be taxed for insurance against hail alike, wheth¬ 
er or not they are cnltuated. Its defenders point out that this f^ystem 
allows the tax to be comparatively low, and moreover brings under contri¬ 
bution •— ultimately to the benefit of the farmers — the big lanil compa¬ 
nies and speculators who do nothing to enrich Ihe country. Kiom the be¬ 
ginning howe^'er certain categories of land were exempted, as has already 
been ^aid, from obligation to pa^’ the tax — in pi act ice lands permanently 
under grass and the sites of villages —, and exemption for cne year can 
be obtained for lands belonging to certain other categories. The latter 
were medified by the amendment to the Act passed in 1915; and as 
the law f-fterwards stood they included : 

1) Lands w’hich compiise one or more cpiartcr sections in area, aie 
completel3" surrounded b^' a substantial fence of not less than two strands 
of barbed wire upon posts not more than 33 feet apart, and are used ex¬ 
clusively for grazing and for growing hscy, only by the person who wishes 
to withdraw them from insurance. 

2) Unpatented quarter sections held under homestead, pre-emption 
or purchased homestead entry, having less than 23 acres under cultivation. 
The ability to withdraw these allows new^ settlers and others who have only 
a small holding of cultivated land, exclusively on unpatented lands, to avoid 
paying the hail insurance tax until their lands arc patented or until they 
come to be grain growers on a Ijirge scale. 

3) A patented or unpatented quarter seel ion in which less than 25 
acres is under cultivation and the remaining laud fenced as described un¬ 
der 1). The provision for the witlidrawal of laud of this category ivS made in 
the interests of certain parts of the country where most of tl;c land is graz¬ 
ing land and only a minor ])ortiou arable. 

d) Inspection oj Damac'c for which IndemnUy is Claimed, - This 
very important part of any scheme of insurance was inevitably found to 
admit of improvment after experieuce of it had been gained. 

In the Commission provided that any claimant who was dissat¬ 
isfied with the inspector's estimate of the damage his crop had incurred 
might ask to have it re-inspected The system of re-inspection thus inaug¬ 
urated proved to be so useful that in 1915 the Commission further provid¬ 
ed that if after re-inspection the claimant were still dissatisfied, his claims 
could be referred to two arbitrators, one chosen by himself and the other 
by the chief or general inspector, and that these, after they had inspected 
the crop in question, had power to call in a third person who shoiild de- 
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dde points on which they coold not agree. The Commission's regulations 
as to this provision are printed on the back of the report which the inspector 
leaves with the claimant after his first inspection. Only two claimants 
availed themselves of the prodsion in 1915, and in both cases the two arbi¬ 
trators agreed without calling in a thiid person and the award was not in¬ 
creased but reduced 

Two general and twenty-one regulai inspectois weie employed in 1915, 
all of them then or recently engaged in fainung and eleven of them reeves 
or councillors of a municipality at the time ot their appointment 

e) Finance - The following figtiies show the financial working of 
the scheme before 1916 


Year 

1 

Number 
of Municipal 
itics under 
the Act 

1 1 

1 

Net 

Revenue 

Number 
of Claims 
Received 

Amount paid 
in 

Cldims 

Costs 

of 

Administiatiou 

1 

1913 

I 

115 

S 788,389 50 

5,300 

’’^756,900 II 

% 26,92852 


126 1 

896,365 26 


512,goo 75 1 

30,029 24 

1915 • 

127 

917,293 96 

3,991 

670,809 42 

35,87151 


These results were received as evidence of a great success by the Hail 
Insuiance Commission. Neaily two million dollars had been paid to the 
farmers in indemnities ; in 1914 and 1915 payments, aggregating 35,000, 
had been made into a ta^^ adjustment reserve fund , and a surplus of more 
than half a million dollais had been accumulated 

In the leport issued early in 1916 the Commissioners laid stress on the 
economical nature of the scheme they adimnistered. They stated that out 
of every dollar collected from the farmeis 73 cents had been returned to 
them in the form of indemnities, 21 cents were held as a reserve fund against 
future abnormal losses, and only 6 cents were absorbed by the exjienses of 
the Commission aud the commission paid to secietanes of municipalities. 
In the case, however, of nineteen private insurance companies, which were 
the rivals of the Conmussion in the province, only 37 cents out of eveiy dol¬ 
lar collected were returned to the fanners in the form of indemnities, and the 
remaining (>7 cents went to pay e^penscs and make the profit'=s of sharehold¬ 
ers The insurance eftected by the Commission would, if it had been car¬ 
ried on by private companies, have cost the fanners $ 3,000,000.00 more 
than had been the case. 

The Commission had originally no power to borrow money except for 
administrative purposes It was however deemed advisable to invest a 
portion of the surjilus, and therefore the Act as amended in 1915 allowed the 
Commission to borrow money for any puri)ose, using its securities as colla¬ 
teral 

i) Additional Insurance. — There was some discontent with the amoimt 
of indenmities received for losse. was sit slated that when a crop was en- 
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tirely rained by hail the indemnity of $ 5 an acre compensated not for the 
full value lost but only for the cost of patting the crop in. To meet this com¬ 
plaint the Commission, as empowered by the amendments of 1915, inaugu¬ 
rated a system by which fanners in municipalities already under the Act 
might, by applying to the secretary of their munidpalfty, pay an addition¬ 
al rate of 5 cents an acre, and thus insure their crops for an additional $ 5 
an acre, or S 10 an acre in aU. 

Participation in the additional insurance thus initialed was natumlly 
confined to grain growers within the 139 municipalities under the Act, and 
even on their part it was entirdy voluntary. There was therefore a danger 
that risks would not be suffidently distributed. The Commissioners stated 
that to guard against this they had in the first place employed agents 
in aU the munidpalities tmder the Act to solidt adherence to the scheme 
for additional insurance: and in the second place had arranged with several 
good insurance companies for reinsurance, in every district where risks 
which could not easily be faced were in the least likdy to occur. The rate 
of 5 cents an acre was less by one cent than the usual rate, but the Commis¬ 
sioners daimed that this fact was justified by the economy of their adminis¬ 
tration. 

According to an approximate estimate published in September 1916 
the valpe of the additional insurance in force was $ 2,000 000 and the 
total revenue from insurance $ 1,000,000. 


§ 3. The bsbaedown oe dboe scheme. 


a) The Restdts of 1906. 


In a review of the first three years of their labours published at the end 
of Z915 the Commissioners hint at a possible eventual abatement of the 
assessment rate of 4 cents an acre for insurance under the Act of 1912. 
" It is the intention of the Comunissioa ”, they say, ‘ to maintain the 4 
cent assessment rate at least until the reserve fund erxuals one year’s 
revenue, thus pladng its finances upon a sound basis so that daims can 
be settled earlier in the season ”. 

But far from bringing them nearer a point at which they can lower 
the rate, 1916 has proved the whole financial basis of this scheme for in¬ 
surance to be unsound. The following figures summarize the business of 
the year• 


Number of munidpalities under the Act . . 
Approximate acres^e under crop insured. . . 

Number of Claims.. . 

Amount of Claims. 

iExpenses . 

Revmiae ... 


139 

7,000,000 
10,000 
13,600,000 
$ 50,000 


I $3,6eo,ooo 
S 950,000 


Deficit on the year 


$2,700,000 
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In connection with this fonnidahle deficit further remarks from the 
ofiidal review issued late in 1915 may be dted. “ The hail insurance levy 
of 5 cents per acre amounting to only $ 6.40 fox 160 acres is a very small 
premium to cany a risk of $ 800, which is the case where all the acreage is 
under crop... In other words it takes 4 cents per acre le\'y upon 125 acres 
to pay... $ 5 upon one acre destroyed by hail". 

It is instructive to compare with the results obtained by the Munid- 
pal Hail Insurance Commission those reached from 1913 to 1916 by pri¬ 
vate companies insuring against hail in Saskatchewan. 

In the ag^^te they were as follows: 


Year Premiums I^os&es 

1913 . $783,194.42 $485,305-79 

1914 . 747.838.68 173.443-44 

1915 . i-,363,001.66 438.619.57 

1916 . 1,417,853.21 1,872,408.75 


The following table shows the gross income and gross losses of each 
company insuring against hail in the province in 1916. 


Name of Company 


Premiums 

l/osses 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insiuauce Company 

$ 54,802.10 

$ 86,251.54 

Middle West 


39 . 66 a -35 

493690.94 

Ksfcess ” 

»» 

102 , 437 -W 

130,739-14 

Acadia Fire ” 

»» 

3 X, 86 o .86 

66,593 02 

Canadian Indemnity ” 

» 

82,582.10 

12*1,728.45 

Canada Hail 

tf 

72,542-95 

95,127.67 

” National ** 

rf 

95,685.18 

193,055.43 

Rochester Underwriters ‘Agency 

tf 

20,909.56 

29,243.26 

British American Assurance 

ti 

48,176.13 

64,53913 

Wimiipeg Fire Underwriters* Agency 


3 .I 5'>.96 

3,887.50 

Nova Scotia” 


0,657.87 

11,686.87 

Home Insuiance 

if 

102,646.13 

176,608.61 

Canada Security Assurance 

if 

70,898.97 

83,934.80 

British Crown ** 

r* 

193.517.89 

213,330.37 

Canada Weather Insimince 

if 

21,4*0-63 

17,391.56 

American Cential ” 

ff 

18,155.41 

49,823.07 

Connecticut Fire ’* 

t* 

'*3.553.45 

24,312.05 

Hartford 

ft 

96,360.96 

112,592.95 

New York Underwriters* Agency 


26,192.80 

30,023.13 

Great North Insurance 

ft 

60,474.21 

56,780.99 

Northwestern National Insurance 

99 

1*1.751.48 

114,692.84 

Dominion Fire ’* 

ft 

37.a82.47 

26,439.05 

Glens Falls 

ft 

80,987.46 

76,827.06 

Westchester Fire ** 

ft 

* 3 . 143-54 

34,200.32 



1 1,417.853.*! 

$ 1,872,408.75 
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The expenses of the private companies in 1916 averaged 30 pet cent of 
their premium inconv^. Since the losses were equivalent to about 132 pet 
cent, of such income they owed, at the end of 1916, 16^ ]jcr cent, of the 
total amount they had received in this year. The i)osition was sufficiently 
serious, yet vastly less so than that of the Municipal Insurance Commission 
which, in spite of its much more economical administration, would have 
hftd to pay 394 per cent, of its premium income in order fully to indemnify 
losses at the rate of $ 5 an acre 

The private companies were able to meet all claims on them from their 
reserves. The Municipal Hail Insurance Commission was under no obli¬ 
gation to pay full compensation at the $ 5 an acre rate, for a danse, already 
cited, of the Act of 1912 provides that if the Commission consider that its 
revenues do not permit of full pa3rment it shall meet daims pro rata. Only 
the 127 mnnidpalities which were under the Act before 1916 had any claim 
to the reserves accmnulatcd from surplus income before that year. It 
was calculated that the Commission was in a position to indenaiiify the 
farmeis of these X27 municii)alitie«« for thdr losses at the rate of about 
$ 2.15 an acre ; and those in the remaining thirteen munidpaUties, who 
had no claim on the reserves, at that of about $ 1.30 an acre. Indemni¬ 
fication at these rates could not go far to compensate for the actual loss, in 
view espedally of the fact that the destruction of a large part of the crop 
would enormously raise the price of seed. 

b) Defects of the Scheme, 

1) As regards the causes of the breakdown the first defect in the mu- 
nidpal hail insurance scheme brought to light by the breakdown of 1916 was 
that it had been based on an inadequate estimalc of risks. 

The rate of premium allowed for an average annual losvS of 4 per cent, 
of the total crop. The loss in 1913 was 3 per cent., in 1914 it was r per 
cent, in 1915 it was 2 per cent,: the average annual loss [or these three 
years was therefore 2 per cent But in 1916 the loss was 10 per cent, 
and thus for the fottr years the annual average was 5 per cent, or i per cent, 
in excess of the estimate Hence the failure of the scheme. It is slated 
that an absolute annual average should be calculated on a period of from 
fifty to seventy-five years, and that no period of less than twenty-five years 
can give dependable data. 

2) The scheme was therefore speculative. It was so in a second re¬ 
spect because while it competed with firms affording absolute insurance, the 
measure of insurace it actually gave was hypothetical, being limited by the 
pro rata clause. It is dear however that the connnissioners advertised their 
benefits as equivalent or sirperior to tliose afforded by the private compa¬ 
nies, and that the insured farmers considered that their crops were unre¬ 
servedly insured against hail at the rate of $ 5 an acre. Further the public 
character of the scheme seems to have given some of these farmers an idea 
that their compensation at this rate was guaranteed by the government. 
Thus a mass meeting held at Venn after the breakdown of the scheme 
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resolved ^'that the provincial government be requested to loan the 
Commission enough money to pay all daims in full 


§ 4. The proposed amendemnt op the scheme- 

A very general desire was shown by Sadcatchewan farmers for the con¬ 
tinuance o| the Municipal Hail Insurance Scheme in an amended form. 

It had been abundantly proved that insurance of this nature, since it 
was not profit-maJdng but co-operative, and since it could be administered 
by the munidpal organization, was less costly than the insurance af¬ 
forded by private firms if it could but be made equally seciure. But under 
the exis ting scheme farmers could not have complete protection unless they 
insured with a private company the risk left uncovered by the Commission. 

Representatives of the rural munidpalities under the Munidpal Hail 
Insurance Act held a convention to consider the amendment of the scheme. 
At this meeting 39 munidpalities did not vote or were not represented, but 
78 voted in favour, and only 22 against, the full payment of all the daims 
of 1916 Proposals for amending the scheme were submitted to the con¬ 
vention and all of them provided for a) such full payment, h) the rendering 
absolute of insurance as afforded by the scheme. 

Subsequently the convention appointed a committee consisting of 
the three Commissioners, the secretary of the Grain Growers* Assodation 
and five representative of the munidpalities; and these, at meetings held 
in Regina from 10 to 27 November 1916, considered the proposals submit¬ 
ted to the convention and other suggestions for amending the scheme. Their 
rqport was presented to the reeves and representatives of rural munidpa¬ 
lities under the Act and to the provindal government on 27 November. 

a) Provision for Meeting Losses of 1916 in FulL 

The committee offered two alternative suggestions for the meeting 
of the losses of 1916 in full. 

1) They proposed that the ratepayers should be consulted as to whe¬ 
ther they wodd agree to a spedal levy of 2 cents an acre during 1917 only, 
the amount accruing from such levy to be applied in part payment of the 
losses of 1916. 

2) They proposed that the rural munidpalities under the Act should 
have an opportunity of voting as to whether they would accept responsi¬ 
bility for the 1916 defidt, on condition that if not less than eighty of them 
agreed to meet their proportion of such defidt, such eighty would be re¬ 
quired to make provision, by sinking fund, debenture issue or otherwise 
or through the commission, to meet for ten years an annual call for not more 
than 13,000 from each munidpality. 
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b) Provision for Making Insurance Absolute. 

i) Suggested Plans. — The committee pointed out in their report that 
insurance could be made absolute by three nlethods: by the poasession of 
a surplus of other assets equal to the insurance at risk; by a mutual company 
in which each of the insured would agree to pay the levies in full in any year; 
or by an unknown compulsory tax upon the land. 

The first of these expedients was out of the question because the tqi6 
losses would leave over neither surplus nor current revenue, and the as¬ 
sets providing for the future were limited. The second method was only 
applicable to a scheme under which individuals voluntarily applied for 
insurance. 

The third method if applied in its simplest form would involve the 
levying on all assessable lands, at the end of any year in which revenue 
had been inadequate to pajdng indemnities at the agreed rate, of a tax suf¬ 
ficient to cover the deficit. Sudi additional assessment woidd in 1916 
have been 16 cents, an acre if this method of indemnifying at the rate of $5 
an acre had been adopted. The full cost of insurance in that year would 
therefore have been 20 cents an acre. 

The committee did not deem it wise or just to burden the land with 
liability to such a tax. Even so important a matter as insurance against 
hail did not, in their opinion, justify this placing on the land, which already 
contributedlargelytopublicobjects,of a burden which could not be estimat¬ 
ed beforehand and might be very onerous. 

Under the existing system holders of land in municipalities under the 
Act are in the position of members of a limited mutual company in which 
the majority, who are grain growers, compel not only themselves hut 
also the minority, who are not grain growers, to pay a fixed charge upon 
their lands in order to protect only the grain growers. Proposals were 
therefore made which sought to limit liability to an additional tax to 
grain growers. 

The details of one of these plans may be given. It aimed at ensur- 
that those actually enjoying protection should have full mutual respon¬ 
sibility for the insurance; and that a sufficient accumulated surplus should 
be procured to give ample protection in case of a year or years of extraor¬ 
dinary loss. It proposed therefore that neither the 4 cent i)er acre assess¬ 
ment rate nor the $ 5 maximum indemnity should be altered; but that an 
extra and variable rate beginning at 12 cents an acre should be levied on all 
crops at risk, which rate should be lowered only when a surplus equal to 
10 per cent, of the risk carried had been accumulated. Any farmer was to 
be allowed to withdraw his crop acreage from this assessment by foregoing 
all daim upon the protection of the Commission. No municipality was 
to be permitted to withdraw from the scheme while it was indebted to the 
Commission, or in any circumstances without two years' notice. The Com¬ 
mission wks to have power to levy on the insured crop acreage an emergency 
rate, nqt exceeding 20 cents an acre in any one year, with which to meet 
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any deficit which might occur. Should this be insufficient a pro ntta distri¬ 
bution of available funds was to be made among daimants, and any re¬ 
maining defidt paid out of the possible surplus in the succeeding year, or 
if this should fail by means of the levy of another and similar 20 cent rate. 

This and kindred plans were however rejected by the committee on 
the grounds of impracticability. “ A great deal has been said and written”, 
they state in their report, “ about making an assessment upon the assessed 
acreage or upon the ‘ excess seeded acreageWe have fully discusssed 
the advisability of making an assessment of this kind and our opinion is 
that such assessment wodd not be practicable at the present time. In 
the course of a few years it might be possible to provide the administra¬ 
tive munidpal machinery necessary to secure the accurate information upon 
which such an assessment must be based, and which would have to be se¬ 
cured yearly prior to 15 June from each individual ratepayer. To make 
such an assessment in 1917 would be practically impossible without a heavy 
expense being incurred in each munidpality. The ' excess seeded acreage' 
assessment is a more or less complicated form of assessment upon the seeded 
acreage basis ”. 

2 Plan adopted by the Committee. — The proposal of the committee was 
that " the revenue of the commission be raised by a flat rate of 6 cents per 
acie upon all assessable lands in the munidpalities except such as are 
withdrawn and that the pro rata dause be retained 

The adaption of the committee's proposal by the legidature will there¬ 
fore leave the insurance stiU hypothetical, in theory if not in practice. The 
committee in substance declined the re^onsibility of making a proposal 
for guaranteed absolute protection. ** There is no doubt ”, runs their report, 
" tliat reliable data to place hail insurance rates upon cannot be secured; 
hail insurance has not been in general operation long enough to provide 
sudi information, we can only use such figures as are available and when 
we recommend an increase of 50 per cent over the existing rate, and when 
we consider that if such a rate had been in operation from the inception of 
the scheme all the losses induding 1916 could have been paid in full, we 
believe that we are recommending a rale that will not be oppressive, that 
will not depart from the ])resent method of assessment, that will give full 
protection in ordinary years and a fair protection in disastrous years, a 
rate that the ratepayer will ^now is the maximum amount that can be 
charged upon him, and a rate that will place the present system upon a 
safer and sounder finandal basis than it has been on heretofore ”. 

The committee further proposed that the Commission diould be dis¬ 
abled from redudng the fixed rate of premiums until a surplus has been 
accumulated which together with the current rate would equal 12 per cent, 
of the rids carried ”. 

c) Further Amendments Proposed. 

As regards lands which may annually be withdrawn from insurance, the 
committee proposed that the second and third categories of these should 
indude patented or unpatented quarter sections, as already described, 
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in which less than 40 acres were under cultivation, instead of 25 acres as at 
present. They proposed also to add to these categories two others — 
namely holdings of not more than 640 acres of land of any owner or occu¬ 
pant, of which one fourth or more were under cultivation; and holdings of like 
extent of which one half or more were under cultivation — and proposed 
further that land in these two additional categories might be withdrawn 
for three years. 

They proposed to render it necessary to give notice of damage incurred 
by a crop to the secretary of the Commission within three days of the fall 
of hail, instead of within five days as at present. 

They proposed that the Act should be administered by a board of nine 
directors who should be elected by the annual meeting of the reeves of the 
municipalities under the Act, nine to be elected by the first meeting and 
thereafter three each year. 

Finally they proposed that the government should be adred to provide 
that all rural municipalities which did not submit a repealing by-law, upon 
a petition signed by fifty resident ratepayers, and did not approve such by¬ 
law before a date in 1917 yet to be fixed, should automatically remain under 
the amended Act. 

In presenting their report to the municipalities the committee stated 
that they intended to meet again before the amending legislation was 
enacted, and expressed themselves ready to receive suggestions made 
after the report had been'J considered in the municipal coundls or the 
annual ratepayers' meetings. 



Part III: Credit 


RUMANIA. 

AGRICUI/TURAI, CREDIT IN RUMANIA. 


OfffflCLAX SOURCE: 

Anurttl statistic Ah Romaniei {Statistical Yearbook of Rumania), — Bucharest, lyii. 
OtHER SOURCES : 

Serban (Dr. M.):Ruiua3iicns Aj?rarvcrbaituissc (Agrarian Relations in Rumania). —Berlin, 1914. 
Keilhaxter (A. V.): Die Biitwickclung dcr l^dlidicii Krcdilinstltulc iu Rtunduicu {llie Deve- 
lopment of Rural Credit Institutions in Rumania). — Fribouis?, 1912. ** 

Creanca (Dr. G. D.): Gruudbcsilzvcrleilimg tmd Baucrafmgo in Rumauicu ( 2 'Ac Distribution 
of Landed Property ami Agrarian Questions in Rumania). — l,cip2dg, 1907,1909. 

1 /e mouvcmenl ^uomlquc, 1914, 1915,1916 (The Economic Movement, 1914,1915,1916).^ 
Bucharest. . 


§ I, Agricuewrai, Credit, 

For an examination of agrictiltnral credit in Ritniania some economic 
data are necessary as to the agrictdtnral dass; for in this country more than 
elsewhere there has been a division of labour among the diifferent institutions 
giving agricultural credit, and this division is based on the differences between 
the agricultural classes. 

Until 1862 the feudal system obtained in Rumania. All the land belong¬ 
ed to a limited class of feudatories, who were called boyards and numbered 
bout 5000, and it was cultivated by 470,000 families belonging to the dass 
of land serfs. The class of small proprietors was represented only by the 
100,000 families of the Mosneni in Vallachia and the Rasesi in Moldavia, 

Side by side with individual feudatories the State and the churches and 
monasteries hdd vast territories. 

In 1862 the feudal system was abolished. The law of 15 August 1864 
ordered that part of the property of the feudatories should be distributed 
among the cultivators. Eater in 1866,1869, ^876,1881 and 1889 the dis¬ 
tribution of the lands bdonging to the State and the churches was ordered ; 
and in 1908 a rural bank was formed with the object of granting credit to 
the fanners in order that they might buy laud 
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Nevertheless the distribution of landed property in Rumania is far from 
satisfactory, as is seen from the following table: 
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Side by side with this class of farmer-proprietors there is one of landless 
agriculturists which comprises from 250,000 to 300,000 families. 

The table we have given shows that there are two classes of landed pro¬ 
prietors in Rumania: 

1) Farmers owning a small property of less than 10 hectares. This 
class is represented by about 920,939 families who own altogether 3,153,675 
hectares or 40.29 per cent, of the cultivated land. 

2) The class of large proprietors, owning more than 100 hectares, is 
represented by 4,171 families owning altogether 3,810,351 hectares or 48.69 
per cent, of the cultivated land. 

Besides these classes there are that of the landless agriculturists, repre¬ 
sented by from 250,000 to 300^000 families; and that of owners of medium- 
sized properties, of fioni ten to a hundred hectares, which is represented 
by only 38,723 families who own 862,800 hectares or ii per cent, of the 
cultivated land. 

The work attached to credit transactions with large and with small 
proprietors has been divided among the various institutions of agricultural 
credit. Those dealing with the large proprietors are: ^ 

1) Creditid fancier rural, 

2) Banca asincola. 

Those dealing with the small proprietors are: 

3) Creditul a<^ricol si viticol, 

4) Bancile populare, 

5) Casa ruralL 

We wiU deal with these institutions later. 


(1) 1 hectaie ** 2 47 acres 
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§ 2 . RuilAr, I/AND CWCDIT (CRRDirui, RONCIKR RURAl). 

The first credit institution in Rumania to do business in mortgage credit 
was the Moldavian Bank formed in 1856. This was a stock company, form¬ 
ed with foreigif capital, which in addition to its other banking business 
granted «hoit or long-term mortgage credit co large proprietors. The long 
term mortgages were redeemable in seventeen years, the mortgagers being 
obliged to pay ten per cent, as interest and amortization quota. 

Towards i860 this bank ceased to deal in credit and from that date its 
only transaction within that sphere has been the liquidation of business then 
in course. 

In 1873 the government brought before the chamber a scheme for the 
formation of a mortgage bank. According to this scheme the bank would 
have been a stock company and would have enjoyed the monopoly of grant¬ 
ing mortgage credit and issuing mortgage titles on the basis of the credit 
granted. It would have been authorized to grant to landowners not only mort¬ 
gage credit but also short-term credit for working funds, and to make ad¬ 
vances to the State and the communes. 

The scheme encountered in the chamber the lively opposition of the 
large proprietors who criticized it vehemently under the three follow¬ 
ing heads; 

1) They proposed that instead of a stock-company there should be a 
co-operative society of large proprietors based on the principle of collective 
liability. 

2) They proposed that there should not be a single institution enjoy¬ 
ing a monopoly of the business of mortgage credit and the issue of mortgage 
titles, but that the law should prescribe the conditions on which such business 
should normally be done, so that every society of landowners would have 
to fulfil these conditions before it would be authorized to grant credit or 
issue mortgage titles, 

3) Finally they proposed tliat the task of panting mortgage credit on 
rural and on urban lands should be divided among the institutions. 

Tlicse pro])osals were all passed by a majority in the chamber and were 
reproduced in the law of 5-17 April 1873. 

Under this law sixty large proprietors having property worth at least 
three million francs (x) were authorized to form a mortgage bank, if they 
would accept the clause imposing collective liability. The bank was to 
have the form of a co-operative society which could have no members other 
than landowners. The entrance of these into the sodecy was to be optional; 
but all landowners receiving credit were to be considered as members 
ij>so facto and to be collectively responsible for all the bank’s engagements to 
the extent of the value of their mortgaged lands. The law prescribes the 
division of functions to obtain between banks granting mortgage credit on 


(i) t Iranc 9 at pat. 
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cultivated land and those gi anting it to proprietors of urban laud. It 
makes the ma^imtim rate of interest 7 per cent. 

On the basis of this law theie have hitherto been founded: a mortgage 
bank for granting credit to proprietors of rural lands, and two mortgage 
banks — at Bucharest and Jassy — for granting it to owners of urban land. 
We will here deal only with the fiist of these banks which was founded 1-13 
June 1873 at Bucharest and is called the Prima Societate de Creditul Favr 
ciar Rymun (First Society of Rumanian I^and Credit). 

The following are the chief characteristics of this bank: 

1) It has no capital in shares, that is its members pay no admis¬ 

sion fee. A due of 2 per cent, is however levied on the credit granted, and 
thus is formed a guarantee fund which remains in thft bank until the debt 
is extingui^ed. When it has been extinguished the mortgager receives the 
whole deducted sum without interest. Side by side with this guarantee fund 
there is a reserve fund, formed of: ct) % per cent, on all credit granted; 
b) 90 per cent, of net profits. The reserve fund is the bank s property and is 
restored to the mortgagers only after the extinction of debts. The deduction 
of 14 90 cent, is interrupted as soon as the reserve fund amounts 

to 5 per cent, of the amount of existing debts. 

2) The bank grants credit only to owners of rural land. The grants are 
for long and short terms. lyong-term credit (ten to sixty years) is secured by 
a first mortgage of rural lands and may not be for more than 50 per cent, 
of the value of the mortgaged land The debt is extingui«ihed by annual 
amortization. Short-term credit (three to ten years) is also guaranteed by 
a first mortgage on rural lands : the debt is extinguished by annual amortiza¬ 
tion or it is repaid in a single sum. Mortgagers used in the bank's first 
years to pay interest at the rate of 7 per cent, but this rate is now 5 per cent 

3) The mortgager receives the amount of his advance in moitgage 
titles at par. He must himself place them on the market for securities. 
When he pays the amortization quota of his debt he may do so in el&h or 
in mortgage titles at par. 

The mortgage titles arc payable to beater in years, and all State 
banks accept them as seairity. Until 1881 they produced interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. The rate was in that year reduced to 5 per cent, and titles 
previously issued were then convertd. Since 1898 only mortgage titles 
at 4 per cent, have been issued. Those at 5 per cent, have not however been 
converted so that both are in circulation. 

4) Until 1882 the hank was authorized to grant credit seaired by 
moitgage titles, but business of this nature has since been forbidden and 
suspended. 

5) The administrative council has eight members elected by the ge¬ 
neral meeting. Side by side with it there are the managers, namdy one 
manager and two vice-managers, all nominated by the administrative <ioun- 
dl. The ri^t of inspection belongs to a government commissioner nomi¬ 
nated by the Minister of Finances. 

6) A deduction of^QO per cent, is made from net profits in otder to 
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form a reserve fuatl; the remaining lo per cent, is divided among the mem¬ 
bers in proportion to their amortization payments. 

The business of 1914 gave the following data: 


Guarantee fund. 

Reserve ”. 

Credit granted. 

Mortgage titles in circulation 

“ 5 pf 

4 


10,600,900 francs 
30,409,826 
467,613,834 

467.585,964 

327.383.112.50 

140.200.851.50 


Altogether 2,000 propeities were moitgaged. 


§ 3. The Agrictteturae Bank (Banca Agricoea). 

Besides the Credtiul fancier rural, which gives land credit to laige proprie¬ 
tors, there is the bank called the Banca Agricola winch provides them with 
working capital. It was founded in 1894 on the basis of the law passed on 
28 March of that year. It is legally a stock company. During the parlia¬ 
mentary debate on the law dted, in 1893-189.!, the large proprietors proposed 
the formation of a society based on the principle of the collective liability 
of all its members, but this proposal was not accepted and the bank re¬ 
tained the form of a stock company, in accordance with the government's 
scheme. 

The bank has its headquarterst at Bucharest; and has five blanches 
— at Braila, Jassy, Constanza, Craiova and Galatz —add twelve agencies, 
—^at Botosani, Buzen, Calafat, Calarasi, Palticeni, Guiigni, Roman, Recud 
Rulcea, Vaseni, Ramnicu-Sarat and Turnu-Magurele. 

Its capital in shares is 7,938,125 francs, divided into 24,423 shares of 
325 francs each. A capital in shares of 12,212,300 francs was at first antid- 
pated, that is 24,423 shares of 300 francs each. Before however it was com- 
l)letely paid up a reduction of 175 francs a share was made. This capital 
in sliares can, if need be, be brought up to twenty million francs. 

The Banca Agricola receives, in addition to its own capital, outside 
capital: a) ^edit granted by the national bank; 6) deposits of individuals. 
It may also^issue bonds (Kaesabons) secured by the credit it has granted. 
These bear the number of the credit operation on the security of which they 
have been issued, and may 1 >e in circulation for a month or more. The total 
sum of bonds in circulation must not exceed 50 per cent, of the paid-up 
capital. 

The business of the Banca Agricola is as follows: 
i) It grants credit secured by pledged property—cereals, live stock 
and agricultural implements — and on warrants. The cereals may be 
pledged before the harvest. The credit granted may not exceed 30 per 
cent, of the value of the pledges, or — if granted before the harvest — 30 
per cent. All pledges must be insured. 
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2) It Opens current accounts on the security of values. 

3) It discounts and lediscounts bills. 

Transactions of these three descriptions arc for short terms, the loans 
falling due in from three to nine months. The rate of interest varies 
with that of the National Bank but may not surpass 3 per cent. 

Further the Banca Agric^la undeitakes the following business: it 
receives payments on behalf on its clients; it buys and sells prowions on 
commission; on behalf of its clients it undertakes all the business connected 
with the storage of merchandise etc. By the law of 1906 it is authorized 
to found general storehouses and to store merchandise, but it has not yet 
begun business of this sort. 

The management of the bank in 1911 furnished the following figures: 


Capital in shares.fr. 7,938,125.00 

Reserve fund . 3>366>630.54 

Deposits. 20*684,405.05 

Debts on rediscounted bills ... ” 10,036,976.96 

Current liability accounts at the Na¬ 
tional Bank. ” 11,405,932 

Various current liability accounts . 8,152,623 

Advances on cereals . 8,082,166.33 

" values. " 10,781,032.10 

Cmrent credit accounts. '' 18,658,695.43 

Credit in bills . ” 16,016,601.41 

Various assets. " 7»787,542.75 


§ 4. This Credit Institutions ravourino smale Properties. 

Tuk “ Casa Rxtraii: ', * 

This niral bank was formed in 1908. The 'Special law passed on 4 April 
igo8 aimed at providing credit for landless agriculturists or tliosc having 
only a very small property, thus enabling them to buy land or increase their 
property. The tendency of the law is thus to create small proprietors. 

The formation of small properties was from 1862 part of the economic 
programme of the Rumanian government. In that year the feudal system was 
abolished. Soon afterwards, in 1864, the law was passed as to the crmipulsory 
sale of part oi the property of large proprietors. Iir subsequent years 
— 1866,1869,1876,1881 and 1889 — the laws were passed as to the distribu¬ 
tion of the lands of domains and churches among landless farmers or 
those owning only a very small property. The distribution of landed pro¬ 
perty is however still far from being reasonable. The excessive increase 
of the agricultural population on the one hand and the laws on succession 
on the other have attenuated the effects of the laws we have enumerated, 
so that the commission of enquiry nominated after the peasants' revolt 
of 1907 could state in its report: 

i) that from 250,000 to 300,000 agricultural families had no property; 
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2) that 423,401 agrictfltural families, or ^6 per cent, of their whole 
number, owned less than three hectares, which in view of the fact that ex¬ 
tensive agriculture prevails may be taken to be insufficent for the mainte¬ 
nance of a family. 

Thus from 673,000 to 723,000 families are constrained to seek work on 
the estates of the large proprietors. 

The first scheme for the formation of a rural bank dates from 1897. 
The Minister of the Public Domain, P. S. Aurelian, presented to the chamber 
a scheme for the formation of a rural bank as a credit institution of the State. 
But the change in the ministry which took place soon afterwards delayed 
this scheme. 

In 1906 the question was again inserted in the agenda. A commission, 
to which D. Strudza, J. Bratianu nd G. D. Creanga belonged, was then nomi¬ 
nated and charged to recast Aurelian's scheme. The commission drew up 
an entirely new scheme which it presented to the chamber in 1908 ; and hav¬ 
ing been voted by Parliament and received the royal sanction the law en¬ 
tered into force on 4 April 1908. 

The Rural Bank has its offices at Bucharest. I^egally it is a stock com¬ 
pany. Its capital in shares is of ten million francs divided into 20y000 shares 
of 500 francs each. Half the shares were subscribed by the State which at 
once paid up 60 per cent; the other half were subscribed by individual capi¬ 
talists who must pay up at least 10 per cent, of their subscription. Tlie shares 
are nominative and can be bought only by Rumanians. The capital in 
shares may be brought up to the sum of 20,000,000 francs on condition 
half the shares are acquired by the State. Besides its capital in shares the 
bank obtains credit from the National Bank and capitalists by its issue 
of rural bonds. 

The following business is undertaken b}’' the bank; 

r) The purchase of domanial landed property and i^ri vate property in 
order to divide it into parcels and sell it to landless agriculturists or small pro¬ 
prietors, and exceptionally to the communes or the State. Wliere the pur¬ 
chase of State lands is concerned no legal pro\d&ion limits the action of the 
Rural Bank. In the case of private property the law forbids the purchase 
of CvStates of less than 200 hectares. It is clearly the aim of the law to pre¬ 
serve medium-sized properties. 

The Rural Bank pays the price of the land to the sellers either in cash 
or in bonds. These bonds bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent, and are 
amortizable in fifty years. They are issued on the security of the mortgage 
credit afforded by the bank to agriculturists or the land bought by the rural 
bank. The total value of the bonds in circulation must not surpass the 
sum of the mortgage credit granted, plus 80 per cent, of the value of the 
lands which the bank has bought and which are provisionally in its posses¬ 
sion. 

2) The lands bought by the bank are sold to agriculturists and excep¬ 
tionally to the communes and the {State. Before the sale those on the plain 
are divided into five-hectare and those in the mountains into three-hectare 
parcels. Exceptionally and when there are no purchasers for such lots 
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they may be divided into larger lots having a maximum area of fifty hec¬ 
tares. In accordance with the size of the purchasing family, and the cir¬ 
cumstance that the agriculturist purchaser is or is not already in possession 
of a small landed property, the number of lots which he may buy is deter¬ 
mined, the marimum being five. 

The price of each lot is calculated on the basis that it may not exceed 
by more than lo per cent, that paid by the bank. 

Purchasers are bound to pay in cash a part of the price, namely : 

10 to 15 per cent, thereof if they buy i parcel, 

25 ” ” ” ” 3 or 3 parcels 

30 " ” " 4 to 5 

The remainder of the price is debited to the purchaser by the Rural 
Bank and secured by a mortgage on the parcels bought. These debts are 
for long terms, amortizable in 50 years and paying interest at the rate of 
5 per cent., plus 2 per cent, for unpunctual debtors. 

Pm chasers of the parcels become owners thereof but do not enjoy them 
quite heely. Certain restrictions are imposed by the contract of pin chase 
and sale, for example: 

а) the proprietor may rot reseh his pro];)exty nor let it on lease; 

б) division by inhericance may take place only if the area of the pro¬ 
perty surpass five hectares, and ma3’’ in this case only affect the area in 
excess of five hectares; 

' c) the Rural Bank may inspect the farming of the parcels and does 
so by, means of agricultural experts. 

If the land intended to be sold in parcels is six Idlonietres (i) or more 
distant from a village, a new village is formed ; and then before the division 
takes place land is set aside as the site of private dwellings and also of the 
church, the school, the mayoralty, etc. 

We have already said that the Rural Bank may sell land exceptionally 
to the communes and the State. To the connnunes the land needed to 
form communal pastures is sold; to the State woodland. 

In the interval between the purchase of lands and their sale to small 
farmers the Rural Banks may grant them on lease or cultivate them directly. 
Leases are given by preference to co-o|)erative letting socielievS. The bank's 
direct cultivation and the leases it grants are considered provisional and have 
force only pending the division into parcels or the execution of works of 
improvement, the ultimate object of the bank's purchase of lands being 
always to resell them in parcels. 

3) The Rural Bank also intervenes between large and small proprie¬ 
tors in negotiations for the purchase and sale of lands. It is even authoriz¬ 
ed by law to fix the price of land, either by whole properties or by hectare. 
This right is incontestably a serious restriction of individual liberty; but 
it is considered necessary because the agriculturist is always very anxious 
to acquire land and therefore might easily consent to pay an exorbitant 
price for it. 


(z) t Kilometre « 1093.633 yazUs. 
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4) The Rural Bank grants mortgage credit to agriculturists: 

a) for the purchase of parcels from itself; i) for the direct purchase of laud 
from large proprietors; c) for the conversion of debts incurred by such pur¬ 
chase of lands before the foundation of the bank. Credit *for these purposes 
is secured by mortgages of the land in question. The mortgage is for a long 
term ahd the interest is at the rate of 3 per cent. The creditors of the debts 
mentioned under c) may be paid by the bank either in cash or in bonds, as 
they please. 

As well as the long-teim credit, granted as stated, the Rural Bank grants 
to agriculturists short-term credit, secured by bills or pledged agricultural 
products, agricultural madiines, live stock and values. 

5) The Rural Bank is authorized by the law to carry on every kind 
of banking business; the discount of commercial bills, the purchase and sale 
of titles, etc. This legal provision is justifiably criticized for it makes possi¬ 
ble the diminufion of the bank’s capital to the detriment of the Dusiness 
dted under niunbers i) to 4). In practice however the Rural Bank does little 
of this banking business. 

Net profits are divided as follows: 70 per cent, to shareholders and 
30 per cent, to the reserve fund. The State takes, in its capacity of share¬ 
holder, only 6 per cent, on the capital it has paid up, all the balance being 
assigned to the improvements Fund. 

The conduct of the Rural Bank lias provided the following figures: 

Froni the time it was founded until 31 Decembre 1913 it botight the 
following properties: 


Year 

Ilectaxes 

Value 


1908. 

. . . . 8,308 

4 200,940 

francs 

1909. 

. . . . 18,736 

9,532.828 

>» 

1910. 

• • • • 30.597 

16.392,155 


1911. 

. . . 18.459 

13,256,991 

ft 

1912. 

. . . . 12,893 

12,342,146 


19^3. 

. . . . 26,473 

20,068,834 



115.467 

15,793.886 

f* 


Of these 115,^167 hectares only 20,171 are wooded and therefore capable 
of being sold to the State. 

The Rural Bank has sold a) to the canitnunes ^,709 hectares for 
28,009,600 franas; and 6) to agriculturists as follows : 


Number 

Vear of parcels Hectares Praucs 

1909 . 124 519 43f',430 

1910 . 458 2,183 1,778,288 

1911 . 856 3,751 2,696,774 

1912 . t ,324 5.97^ 4.(>95.285 

1913 . 870 3,943 3-537.845 


3,632 16,369 13.144,621 
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These 3,6j2 parcels were sold to 3,318 agiictilturists, which is to say 
that 89 ]per cent, bought only one parcel eacli. 

In addition to its sales the bank has let on le«ise: 2o,S5() hectares to 
fourteen collective farms comprising 3,677 members; and 17,777 hectares 
to 5,099 agriculturists. 

The remainder - namely 32,187 hectares of arable land and 20,171 hec¬ 
tares of woodland — is directly cultivated and its profits rcali 7 ,cd by the 
bank. 

The Rural Bank has spranted 4,128,912 francs on mortgages to agricul¬ 
turists who have bought their lands directly from large proprietors. At the 
end of 1913 the shoxt-temi credit granted amounted to 5,602,048.65 francs. 
The value of the credit granted to communes was 28,647,200 francs. Net 
profits in 1913 were 990,450.69 francs. This sum was distributed ns follows : 

To the reserve fund.30 per cent. 297,135.00 francs 

To the shareholders.30 » » 646,657.80 » 

To the improvement funds . . 30 » » 46,657.89 » 

According to the balance-sheet of 1913 the rej?erve fund was 1,179,754 

francs. 


§ 5. Aoricueturae and ViTicxrLTURAT, Cricdtt 
(Crecitul Agricol Vnicoi.), 

On 30 Ma^^ i88t the law as to departmental agricultural banks was 
passed in Rumania. The first of these banks was founded in 1882 and 
gradually there came co be one of them in each department. 

Legally they are stock-companies. In the intention of the law all 
shares were to be subscribed by the agriciilturibts of the departments, but 
this was realized only in the agricultural bank of Jassy. The subscription 
of shares in all other departments was very small and tlic Stale was obliged 
to provide the necessary working cajuial in tlic fonu of loans to the 
banks. In 1892, the year in which the working of the banks was arrCvSlcd, 
the loans granted by the State amounted to seven million francs. 

The activity of each bank was limited to the dei)arlmcut in which it 
was situated. The banks #wcre completely independent of each other. 
They were authorized to grant to agriculturists only short-term credit, for 
terms of nine months, the security being: a) bills; b) pledged agricultural 
products or machines and values. The rate of interest was at first 7 per 
cent, but was raised to ii per cent., and if dues to be paid on documentary 
evidence supplied or drawn up be induded the actual rate was often from 
15 to 20 per cent. 

The law prescribed no maximum for loans to agriculturists. Thus at 
the banning of each year all or almost all the available capital was engrossed 
by a restricted number of medium-sized proprietors, and small proprietors 
derived no benefit from the banks. Their unsatisfactory results dedded 
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the govenmient to decree their suspension by the law of 2 July 1892, and 
to supersede them by the Agricultural Credit which began business on r Jan¬ 
uary 1913. 

Instead of the decentralization which had hitherto prevailed a cen¬ 
tralization of business was brought about by the law of 1893. An agricul¬ 
tural bank was formed which was situated at Bucharest and had branches 
in aU the departmental centres in which there had previously been au agri¬ 
cultural departmental bank. 

This institution of agricultural ciedit is a State institution depending 
on the Minister of Finances (art. 9). It has three sections : 

a) Section I. is concerned with mortgage credit. 

b) Section II. is concerned with long-term debts of a paiticular 
kind, debts namely incurred for initial installation under the law of 1889. 

».) Section III., formed in 1906, grants long-term credit for the plan¬ 
tation of vineyards. 

The capital in shares paid by the State is 25,000,000 francs, namely: 
20,000,000 francs to the first, 3,000,000 francs to the second and 2,000,000 
francs to the third section. The capital was paid as follows: 

1) The first section received the sums granted by the State in the form 
of a loan to the dei)artmeutal banks, namely 7,000,000 francs, and i; received 
13,000,000 francs in State bonds (art. 12I. 

2) The second section was granted a current account at the National 
Bank and the vState issued bonds up to the value of the credit granted. 

3) The third section received for fottr years 500,000 francs a year 
— namely a total sum of 2,000,000 francs — deducted from the net profits of 
the first section. 

Besides the caintal in shares belonging to the State the Agrictiltural 
Credit uses capital emanating from other sources. The first section is 
authorized: u) to accept deposits ; I) to borrow from the National Bank 
proportionately to‘the credit granted to its clients. The third section is 
also aulliorized to iSvSue bonds seciured hy the ciedit granted. These 
bonds ot T00-200 francs and 500 trancs are at 4 % per cent, ledeemable in 
twenty years, and the total value of those issued must not surpass 
20,000,000 francs. 

Section T. giants short-term credit, for from three to nine months, secured 
by pledged agricultural products and machines and live stock. The 
rate of interest is ii per cent, foi costs of administration, pins 2 per cent, 
for uupuiictual debtors. The total credit granted to a borrower must not 
be more than 1000 francs. Section I. is, as has already been said, authoriz¬ 
ed to accept deposits and also to receive payments on behalf of the Na¬ 
tional and the Agricultural Bank. 

I»^om 1903 to 1906 Section I. had the responsibility of acting as a 
central bank for the agricultural co-operative credit societies ; and as such 
was authorized to discount and redi’^count the societies’ bills and make loans 
to them on current account. In 1906 a truely independeni csentral bank 
for the co-operative societies was formed, and thus the Agricultural Ciedit 
no longer undertook business of this description. 
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Of the net profits 90 per cent, belong to the State and 10 pei cent, are 
deducted to be paid into the reserve tund. The deductions for tlie reserve 
fund will cease as soon as its amount has readied 5,000,000 francs. 

Section II. grants both long and short-term credit for from thice to 
ten years. This credit is granted tor initial installation. According to the 
law of 1889 (art. 3) the Ministry of the Public Domains is autlioiized to 
sell the State's landed property in 5-hectare lots. Tbe purdiaseis ol those 
lots are obliged to esi ablish themselves on them within tliree years Sec¬ 
tion II. fadlitates settlement of this description hy granting to the settlers 
loans enabling them to build dwellings and buy live stock and agjticultural 
implements. No more than 600 francs may thus be lent to a single bor¬ 
rower The rate of interest is 5 per cent. 

Section III. was formed oh 16 January 1906. On 27 May of that year 
it was separated from the Agricultural Credit and remained separate until 
30 March 190S when it once more became Section III. thereof. 

It makes long-term loans, for twenty years, for the plantation of vines. 
All its loans are guaranteed b^" the State on the security of a mortgage on 
the planted vines. The sum of the loan may not exceed two thirds of the 
value of the vineyard. The credit granted fe supplied to the borrower on 
account asgradudl^ the planting, which is inspected by an emplo3^ee of the 
lending institution, is effected. 

The rate ol interest is 5 V2 cent., plus i per cent, for unpunctual 
borrowers (art. 7). The loans are amortizable in fifteen years but the first 
repa3nnent does not take place imtil after five years, at which date the vines 
are beginning to be productive. 

Prom 1882 to i8q 2 the departmental banks granted credit for 188,19.] 7892 
francs. When they ceased to work in 1892 the total credit they had grant¬ 
ed was for 19,988,041.35 francs, and this credit was transferred to the Agri¬ 
cultural Credit. 

From 1903 to 31 December 1911 Section I. of the Agriailtural Credit 
granted credit for 504,594,240 francs. At the end of 1911 the amount of 
the credit was 16,984 046.05 francs. 

At the same time the following deposits were received : 

From 1882 to 1892. 5 »i 33.534 francs 

" 1893 " 1911.33,111.507.26 

On I January" 1912 deposits amounted to 3,374,123.84 francs. 

On 31 December 1911 the reserve fund amounted to 2,608,693.12 francs. 

From 1893 to 31 December 1911 the net profits paid to the State amoun¬ 
ted to 27,478,238.08 francs, that is a sum 4,478,238.08 francs in excess of 
the amount of the capital advanced by the State. 

Section IL in only tour years (1894, 1895,1897and 1898) granted cre¬ 
dit to the amount of 862,060 francs. 

Section III. began business in 1907 and granted credit for the following 
sums: 943,100 francs in 1907 ; 1,297,600 francs in 1908 ; 1,045,600 francs 
in 1909; 846,800 francs in 1910; 3,271,000 francs from 1911 to 1914 — 
that is a total sum of 7,404,100 francs from 1907 to 1914. 
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One fifth of this credit was granted in the district of Prahova and large 
sums in the divstricts of Buzan, Doej and Valcea. The other districts par¬ 
ticipated only to a small extent. 

Bonds in circulation amounted on 31 March 1915 to 5,404,100 francs. 

The repayment of loans begins, as we have said, only after five years ; 
that is to say payments were made in 1912 for loans of 1907, in 1913 for 
loans of 1907 and 1908, and in 3914 for loans of 1907,1908 and 1909. This 
delay of five years before fihst repayments are made brings about that 
books are closed showing a loss which is only apparent. For the year 1915 
it was 767,346.49 francs. 


§ 6. The Rural Co-operative Credit Societies. 

The first rural co operative credit society was formed at Urziceni in the 
department of Jaloiuiza in January 1891. In subsequent years until 1898 
the co-operative movciiienl did not make much progress. Agiiculturisls 
had no confidence in the societies. The large farmers and the usurers were 
opposed to them seeing in them formidable competitors. The State was 
completely indillerent. For all these reasons the co-operative movement 
wUvS slow in these first years. Only twenty-five rural co-operative credit 
societies were founded from 1891 to 1898. 

In 1898 Spira Harct was nominated Minister of Religion and he devoted 
himself to the development of the co-operative movement. He charged some 
masters of primary schools to teach tl^e peasants the usefulness of co-opera- 
ti\'e societies and the need there was for them. From this year the co-opera¬ 
tive movement developed, and when tlie law on co-operative societies 
was passed in 1903 there were already more than 700 of them. All were 
of the Scbultze-Delitsch iype — that is to say they were limited liability 
societies. 

The law of 1903 caused the co-operative movement to enter into a new 
phase. The pioxiosed law as xnesented to parliament contained the follow¬ 
ing ])rincip]es ; i) the limited liability of members; 2) the State s minute in- 
si)ecf ion of the management of the societes. These x>rincii)les were however 
atteuuatc'd by i)aTlianient, and the law which has been in force since 28 
March 1903 contains the following : 

1) All co-ox)orative societies, whether credit or other, are legal corjio- 
rations. They may be formed on the basis of either unlimited or limited 
liability. Those of the first form enjoy however a preference under the 
law which declare.s them exenix)t from taxes. Co-ox>erative societies founded 
on the principle of limited liability are obliged to subscribe a caxfital in shares 
of at least a thousand francs ; those founded on the principle of unlimited 
liability can be formed without any capital in shares. 

2) All the co-operative societies are subject to the inspection of the 
Agricultural Credit, that is to say of the Central Bank which was a section 
of the Agricultural Credit and is obliged to hold an inspection at least once 
a year. 
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3) A Central Bank was formed for the co-operative societies, as a 
section of the Agriciilttiral Credit, and gives credit to the co-operative cre¬ 
dit societies. Since 1906 the Central Bank havS been sepaiatcd irom the Agri¬ 
cultural Credit, and works as an aiitonoinous institution. The la'w lays 
down conditions which the co-operative srdetievS must fulfil in older to 
obtain credit from the Central Bank. These are as follows . i) a society 
must accept as members only the peasants of the village in which it is 
situated; 2) the rate of interest it receives will be fi'ced b^" the cential 
bank; 3) 10 per cent, of the net profits will be paid into a reserve fund. 
All these conditions show a desire to favour co-operative societies having 
unlimited liability’. 

At fiist the Central Bank was, as we have said, attached to the Agricul¬ 
tural Credit. i) because the latter had a very large capital at its disposal; 
2) because it had experience in the credit business transacted with peasants. 

Later, in 1906, when the Central Bank was separated from the Agricul¬ 
tural Credit, the spedal law prescribed that its working capital should be 
supplied by the Agricultural Credit. 

Of recent years there has been a movement towards forming district 
federations. Four of these have been formed . one at Dnmbraveni which 
unites ten co-operative sodeties and has a capital in shares of 27,000 francs, 
one at Fg. Bnjor which comprises eighteen co-operative societies and has 
a capital in shares of 43,000 francs ; one at Topoloveni whidi has eleven 
co-operative sodeties and a capital in shares of 23,200 francs ; and one at 
Fg. Giacenea which has ten sodeties and a capital of 50,000 francs. 

The co-operative credit sodeties grant credit to their members, and 
also to outsiders who receive about one thiid of their loans. The loans are 
for long and for sliort terms: namely for from nine months to three years for 
the purchase of provisions, forage and seeds ; and for from three to ten 
years for that of live stock and agricultural implements and for the renting 
and purchase of land. 

The btisinessof the co-operative .societies furnishes the foUowiiig figures, 
In 1902 there were 2,862 rural co-operative credit vsodetics, liaving 563,270 
members; 99,067.74 francs of paid-up capital; 7,131,799 francs in reserve 
funds; 16,503,381 francs in deposits: and debts to the Central Bank of 
11,447,529 francs. They had granted 138,652,562 francs in credit. This 
credit was distributed as follows i) Foi provisions and forage 17.37 per 
cent; for live stock and agricultural implements 32.34 i)cr cent.; for the 
purchase and renting of land 20.78 per cent.; various 16.74 per cent. 
2) Personal credit amounted to 37.73 per cent, and credit on chattels to 63.23 
per cent (27.33 per cent, on bills and 34.93 per cent, on pledges). 3) The fol¬ 
lowing shows the amounts of the credit granted ; 6.46 per cent, of the 
grants were of less than 50 francs; 18.62 per cent, were from 50 to 100 francs; 
68.40 per cent, from 100. to 1000 francs; 6,52 per cent, more than 1000 francs. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

IvAiro TENURE AND THE ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 
ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


prepared under the direction of Cato Sells, 
CommhSStonLf of Jnthan Affatrs, 


§ 1 . Land tenure. 

On June 30, 1916, there were 312,654 Indians in the United States 
und^ Federal supervision, oocup3dng 174 reservations. Some of these 
reservations were granted by Act of Congress, pursuant to treaties or 
agreements with the various tribes; others were established by Executive 
Order of the President of the United States; and several were acquired by 
still different methods, which will be explained hereafter. In the Pro¬ 
clamation of George III, dated October 7, 1763, four principles of govern¬ 
ment in Indian affairs, in force to the present day, were laid down : 

(1) The recognition of the Indian's right of occ%kpancy : * * ♦ 
whereas it is just and reasonable, and essential to our interest, and the 
security of our Colonies, that the several nations or tribes of Indians, 
with whom we are connected, and who live under our protection, should 
not be molested or disturbed in the possession of such parts of our do¬ 
minions and territories, as, not having been ceded to, or purchased by us, 
are reserved to them, or any of them, as their hunting grounds. 

(2) The right to expel white intruders on Indian lands : * * * "All 
the lands and territories not included within the limits of our said three 
new Governments or within the limits of the territory granted to the 
Hudson's Bay Company; as also all the lands and territories lying to 
the westward of the sources of the rivers which fall into the sea from the 
West and Northwest as aforesaid ; and we do hereby strictly forbid * * * ♦ 
all * * * subjects from making ♦ * ♦ settlements * * * or taking posses¬ 
sion of any of the lands above reserved * * *. And we do further strict¬ 
ly enjoin and require all persons whatever, who have wilfully or inadver¬ 
tently seated themselves upon any lands within the counties above de¬ 
scribed, or upon any other lands, which have not been ceded to, or purchased 
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by US, are still reserved to the said Indians as aforesaid, forthwith to 
remove themselves from such settlements. 

(3) The right to purchase Indian, lands is vested soldy in the govern 
ment : * * * ‘‘We do, with the advice of our Privy Council, strictly enjoin 
and require that no private person do presume to make any ]'>nrchase 
from the said Indians of any lands reserved to the said Indians * * * if 
at any time any of the said Indians should be inclined to dispose of the 
said lands, the same shall be purchased only for us, in our name. 

(4) The right to regulate trade and license traders : * * * “ livery 
person who may incline to trade with the said Indians, do take out a li¬ 
cense for carrying on such trade, from the Governor or Commander-in- 
chief of any of our colonies respectively * * * and also give vsecurity to 
observe such regulations as we shall at any time think fit * * * to direct 
and appoint for the benefit of the said trade 

The civilized nations of Europe which had acquired territory 
on this continent, asserted in themselves and recognized in others the 
exclusive right of the discoverer to appropriate the lands occupied by 
the Indians. By the Treaty of 1783, the United States acquired all the 
rights to the soil whidbi had previously been in Great Britain; by the 
Treaty of 1803, with France (the Louisiana purchase) it agreed to exe¬ 
cute and respect aU treaties made or agreed upon between Spain and the 
several tribes of Indians residing within the territory ceded. The Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, in an early decision, held that the Gov¬ 
ernment had a dear title to aU the lands within the areas referred to 
above, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy; that the Indians 
had the unquestioned right to the lands they occupied until that right 
was voluntarily transferred by them to the Government; that they occu¬ 
pied lauds to which the United States held title, independent of their will 
which must take effect in respect to possession when their right of occu¬ 
pancy ceased; and that the daim of the Govemetnent extends to the 
complete ultimate title, charged with the Indian right of occupancy and 
possession, and to the exdusive power to acquire that right. 

During the colonial period, charters ancl grants were made by the 
Government, of land for the occupancy of Indians, known as their bunt¬ 
ing grounds. Their rights to its exdusive enjoyment in their own way 
and for their own purposes were always recognized by the colonists until 
abandoned or ceded by them, their right of occupancy being respected by 
the political power of the colon}" and upheld by the courts until extin¬ 
guished. 

Artide 3, of the Act of July 13, 1787, entitled '' An ordinance for the 
govemement of the territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio ", provides, in part, as follows : 

The utmost good faith shall always be observed toward the Indians; 
their land and property shall never be taken from them without their 
consent; and in their property, rights and liberty they shall never be 
invaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars authorized by Con¬ 
gress ; but laws founded in justice and humanity shall from time to time 
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be made for preventing mongs being done to them and for preserving 
peace and friendship with them 

Originally, the relations of the Government with the Indians were 
determined by treaties made with their tribal authorities. Although 
the Government claimed complete sovereignty over the territory and 
inhabitants within its limits, and while treaties, in the true legal sense of 
the term, can only be entered into between independent sovereignties, 
yet the colonies, and also the mother country, had treated with the In¬ 
dians as nations their chiefs, or “ sachems ”, often being designated 
kingvS. This notion was retained by the founders of the Government 
and thus became its established policy. 

The early treaties generally defined the boundary line between the 
Indian countr}’' and that of the United States, which at first extended 
from the lake on the north to Florida on the soutli. The United States 
claimed no control over its citizens who ventured to pass this line. Gradually 
trading and military posts were established and the land about them se¬ 
cured from the Indians ; then roadways between these stations were ob¬ 
tained : until finall}^ the Indians were living upon defined tracts. The 
contintU‘d pressure of immigration and the consequent demand for land 
resulted in the Indians exchanging their more eastern tracts for reserva¬ 
tions, set jqiart for them by the Govermnent in the western part of the 
country. The establishment of such reservations was the natural result 
of the cession of their lands by the Indians to the United States, and was 
necessary in order to provide them with homes and with land for culti¬ 
vation ; to avoid disjnites in regard to boundaries; and to bring the In¬ 
dians more easily under the control of the Government by confining them 
within given areas. This policy involved a very important and radical 
change in the cUvStoms and habits of the Indians and was the first step 
by them toward agricultural pursuits as their principal means of livelihood, 
the organization and development of which fonn the subject of the second 
part of this article. 

The making of treaties with the Indians was terminated by the Act 
of March 3, 1X71, as follows: 

” Hereafter no Indian tribe within the territory of the States shall 
be accepted or recognized as an independent nation, tribe, or ])ower, 
witli whom the United {States may contract by treaty. ” 

The effect of this Act was to bring under the immediate control of 
Congress the relations of the Government with the Indians, and to reduce 
to sinii)le agreements, subject to ratification by Congress, what had pre¬ 
viously been accomplished by formal and solemn treaties, as with a fo¬ 
reign power. However, this procedure accomxslishes practically the 
same results in a different manner more consonant with the real sover¬ 
eignty of the United States and the progress of civilization. 

After the passage of this law, reservations were created either by 
Act of Congress (generally in ratification of an agreement with the Indians) 
or by Executive Order of the President of the United States, either with 
or without the specific authority of Congress, such reservations being 
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sometitaes authorized by Act of Congress and their limits subsequently 
defined by Executive Order; others were fibrst established by Executive 
Order and later confirmed by Act of Congress. This, however, is not 
necessary, as the President may, at his discretion, establish Indian reser¬ 
vations, on pubUc lands not otherwise oocuined, without the s])ecific 
prior authority of Congress, or its subsequent ratification. 

The right of the Indians to their reservation is ordinarily subject to 
certain restrictions, as set forth by decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, a portion of which is quoted below : 

“ The right of the Indians to the reservations ordinarily occupied by 
them is that of occupancy alone. The fee is in the United Stales, sub¬ 
ject only to this right of occupancy. The Indians have no power of alien¬ 
ation except to the United States. But while the fee to the reservations 
is in the United States, the right of the Indians to their use and occupancy 
is as sacred as that of the Government to the fee. They have the right 
to apply to their own use and benefit the entire products of the reserva¬ 
tion, whether the result of their own labour or of natural growth, so they 
do not commit waste. If the lands in a state of nature arc not in a con¬ 
dition for profitable use they may be made so ; if desired for the pui] 50 se 
of agriculture the^^ may be cleared of their timber to such an extent as 
may be reasonable under the circumstances, and the surplus timber taken 
oflF by the Indians in such clearing, and not required for use on the pre- 
nrises, may be sold by them. The Indians may cut growing timber for 
fuel and for necessary use upon the reservation; they may open mines 
and quarry stone for the sole purpose of obtaining fuel and building mate¬ 
rial ; they may cut hay for the use of their live stock, and may sell any 
surplus not needed for that purpose. In short, what a tenant for life may 
do upon the lands of a remainder-man the Indians may do upon their 
reservation, but no more, ” 

On the other hand, it is obligatory upon the Government to prevent 
any intrusion, trespass, or settlement on the lands of any Indian tribe, 
unless such tribe has first given its consent thereto, cither by treaty or 
agreement. In a few cases reservations have been patented to certain 
tribes by the Government, such as the Cherokecs, Choctaw.s, and Creeks. 
The construction given to such patents by Ihe courts is jLhat they are not 
titles in fee simple, for they convey no power of alienation excei>t to the 
United States; neither are they the same as the ordinary title of occupancy; 
they are rather a " base, quaUfied, or determinable fee, with a possibility of 
reversion to the United ^ates only ”, and the Indians may cut, sell, or 
dispose of the timber, and permit mining and grazing witliin the limits 
of their respective tracts by their own citizens. 

In several cases the Indians have purchased the lands comprising 
their reservations, the title thereto being held in trust for their benefit 
by the Government tribal council, or other parties. 

At first the land was held in common for the benefit of all the Indians, 
each head of a family being allowed to cultivate and use a tract assigned 
to or selected by him, a certificate of occupancy sometimes being issued 
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as evidence ol his right thereto. This policy was continued until the pas- 
sage by Congress of the General Allotment Act on February 8,1887, sev¬ 
eral sections of which aie quoted below : 

(i) (As amended ))y the Acts of February 28, 1891 and June«5, 
1910). " That in all cases where any taibc or band of Indians has been or 
shall hereafter be located upon any rescivatioii created for their use by 
treaty stipulation, Act of Congress, or executive order, the President 
shall be authorized to cause the same or any part thereof to be surveyed 
or resurveyed whenever in lus opinion such reservation or any part thereof 
may be advantageously utilized for ^ricultural or grazing purposes by 
such Indians, and to cause allotment to each Indian located thereon to 
be made in such areas as in his opinion may be for their best interest, not 
to exceed eighty acres of agricultural or one hundred and sixty acres of 
grazing land to any one Indian. And whenever it shall appear to the 
President that lands on any Indian reservation, subject to allotment by 
authority of law, have been or may be brought within any irrigation i)ro- 
ject, he may cause allotments of such irrigable lands to be made to the 
Indians entitled thereto in such areas as may be for their best interest, 
not to exceed, however, forty acres to any one Indian, and such irrigable 
land shall be held to be equal in quantity to twice the number of acres 
of non-irrigated agricultural land and four times the number of acres of 
non-irtigable grazing land: Provided, That the remaining area to whidi any 
Indian may be entitled under existing law, after he shall have received his 
proportion of irrigable land on the basis of equalization herein estab- 
li^ed, may be allotted to him from non-irrigable agricultural or grazing 
lands: Provided further, That where a treaty or Act of Congress setting 
apart such reservation provides for allotments in severalty in quantity 
greater or less than that herein authorized, the President shall cause allot¬ 
ments on such reservations to be made in quantity as specified in such 
treaty or Act, subject, however,^ to the basis of equalization between irri¬ 
gable and non-irrigable lands established herein, but in such cases allot¬ 
ments may be made in quantity as specified in this Act, with the consent 
of the Indians expressed in sudi manner as the President in his discretion 
may require. 

(5) That u]>on the approval of the allotments provided for in 
this Act by the Sccrctaiy of the Interior, he shall cause patents to issue 
tlicrefor in the name of the allottees, wliich patents vShall be of the legal 
cjffect, and dedare that the United States does and will hold the land thus 
allotted, for the period of twenty-five y^ears, in trust for the sole use and 
benefit of the Indian to whom such allotment shall have been made, or, 
in the case of his decease, of his heirs according to the laws of the {State 
or Temtory where such land is located, and that at the expiration of said 
period the United States will convey the same by patent to said Indian, 
or his heirs as aforesaid, in fee, discharged of said trust and free of all charge 
or incumbrance whatsoever; Provided, That the President of the United 
States may in any case in his discretion extend the period. And if any 
conveyance shall be made of the lands set apart and allotted as herein 
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provided, or any contract made toudiing the same, before the expiration 
of the time above mentioned, such conveyance or contract shall be abso¬ 
lutely null and void * Provided, That the lavv of descent and partition 
in force in the vState or Territor\'' where such lands are situate shall n]>ph' 
thereto after patents therefor have been executed and delivered, except 
as herein otherwise provided; and the laws of the State of Kansas regti- 
lating the descent and partition of real estate shall, so far as practicable, 
apply to all lands in the Indian Territor>' which may l)e allotted in severalty 
under the provisions of this Act: ind provided further, that at any 
time after lands have been allotted to all the Indians of any tribe as herein 
provided, or sooner if in the opinion of the President it shall be for 
the best interests of said tribe, it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the 
Interior to negotiate vith such Indian tribe for the purchase and release 
by said tribe, in conformity with the treaty or statute under which such 
resen^ation is held, of such portions of its reser\’^ation not allotted as such 
tribe shall, from time to time, consent to sell, on such tenns and conditions 
as shall be considered just and equitable between the United StatCf. and 
said tribe of Indians, wliich purchase shall not be complete until ratified 
by Congress, and the form and manner of executing such release shall 
also be prescribed b}’ Congress. 

(6) ( As amended by the Act of May 8, 1906). ‘ That at the expi¬ 
ration of the trust period and when the lands have been convoyed to the 
Indians by patent in fee, as provided in section five of this Act, then each 
and eveiy” allottee shall have the benefit of and be subject: to the laws, 
both civil and criminal, of the State or Territory in \>rhich they may reside; 
and no Territoiy’ shall pass or enforce any law denying any such Indian 
within its juxisdictiou the equal protection of the law. And every Indian 
bom v\dthin the territorial limits of the Uuited States to whom fdlot- 
ments shall have been made and who has received a patent in fee sim]>le 
under the profusions of this Act, or under any law or treaty, and ever\’ 
Indian bom within the territorial limits of the United States who has 
voluntarily taken up within said limits his residence, separate^ atid a])aTt 
from any tribe of Indians therein, and has ado])te(l the habits of civilised 
life, is hereby declared to be a citizen of the Thiited State,s, jukI is entitled 
to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of such citi/AMis, whether ssiid 
Indian has been or not, hy birth or otherwises a member of any tribe of 
Indians within the territorial limits of the United States without in any 
manner impairing or otherwise affecting the right of any such Indian to 
tribal or other property: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior 
may, in his discretion, and he is hereby authorized, whenever he shall 
be satisfi.ed that any Indian allottee is competent and capable of managing 
his or her affairs, at any time to cause to be issued to such allottee a pa¬ 
tent in fee simple, and thereafter all restrictions as to sale, incumbrance, 
or taxation of said land shall be removed and said land shall not be liable 
to the satisfaction of any debt contracted prior to the issuing of sixch pa¬ 
tent ; Provided further, That until the issuance of fee-simple patents all 
allottees to whom trust patents diall hereafter be issued shall be 
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subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States: And pro¬ 
vide further, That the provisions of this Act shall not extend to any 
Indians in the Indian Tcrritoly^ 

** That hereafter when an allotment of land is made to any Indian, 
and any such Indian dies before the expiration of the trust period, such 
allotment shall be cancelled and the land shall revert to the United States, 
and the Secretary of the Inteiior shall ascertain the legal heirs of 
such Indian, and shall cause to be issued to said heirs and in their names, 
a patent in fee simple for said land, or he may cause the land to be sold 
as provided by law and issue a patent therefor to the purchaser or purcha¬ 
sers, and pay the net proceeds to the heirs, or the legal representatives, 
of such deceased Indian. The action of the Secretary of the Interior in 
determining the legal heirs of any deceased Indian, as provided herein, 
shall in all respects be conclusive and final 

The terms of such patents transmitting title to tlie Indian allottee, 
first in trust, and then in fee simi>le, as provided by the Act, are as follows. 

Trust 

“Whereas, a schedule of allotments approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior has been de])osited in the General I/aud Office, whereby it ap¬ 
pears that John Smith, a Flathead Indian, has been allotted the following 
described land: Northwest quarter of the southeast quarter of Section 
twenty-seven, township six. north, range thirteen west, Montana princi¬ 
pal meidian. 

“ Now Know Ye, that the United States of America, in Consideration of the 
Premises, has allotted, and by these presents does allot, imto the said 
Indian the land above described, and hereby declares that it does and 
will hold the laud thus allotted (subject to all statutory provisions and 
restrictions) for the period of twenty-five years in trust for the sole use 
and benefit of the said Indian; and at the expiration of said period, the 
United {States will convey the same by patenttosaid Indian in fee, discharged 
of said trust and free from all charge and incumbrance whatsoever; 
but in the event said Indian dies before the expiration of said trust period 
the Secretar}'' of the Interior shall ascertain the legal heirs of said Indian 
and either issue to them in their names a patent in fee for said land or 
cause said land to be sold for the benefit of wsaid heirs as provided by law ; 
and there is re.servecl from the lands hereby allotted a right of way thereon 
for ditches or canals constnicted by the authority of the United States. 

Pee. 

“ Wliereas, an order of the Secretary of the Interior has been deposit¬ 
ed in the General Land Office directing that a fee simple patent issue to 
the claimant, John Smith, a Flathead Indian, for the Northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section twenty-seven, township six, north, 
range thirteen west, Montana principal meridian. 
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'*Now Know Ye, that the United States of America, in consideration of 
the premises, has given and granted, and by these presents does give and 
grant unto the said claimant and to the heirs of the said claimant, the 
land above described, to have and to hold the same together with all the 
rights, privileges, iinmunities, and appurtenances of whatsoever nature 
thereunto belonging, unto the said claimant and to the heirs and assignees 
of the said claimant, forever; and there is reserved from the lands hereby 
granted a right of way thereon for ditches or canals constructed by the 
authority of the United States 

Sections 4 and 5 of the Act of June 25, 1910, provide as follows : 

(4) That any Indian allotment of any Indian held under a trust 
patent may be leased by the allottee for a period not to exceed five years, 
subject to and in conformity with such rules and regulations as the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior may prescribe, and the proceeds of any such lease 
shall be paid to the allottee or his heirs, or expended for his or theii benefit, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

'' (5) That it shall be unlawful for any person to induce any Indian 
to execute any contract, deed, mortgage, or other instrument purport¬ 
ing to convey any land or any interest therein held by the United 
States in trust for such Indian, or to ofler any such contract, deed mortage 
or other instrument for record in the ofiice of any recorder of deeds. Any 
person violating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars for the first offence, and if convicted for a second offence may be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or imprisonment, 
not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court: Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
any lease or other contract authorized by laws to be made 

In brief, this Act provides for the allotment of land in severalty to 
each individual Indian, in the quantity specified, for the different dUvSses; 
for the issuance to said Indian of a trust patent, as evidence thereof, to 
run twenty-five years; that at the expiration of this period, tinlcss exten¬ 
ded (or sooner, within the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior), a fee 
patent shall be issued to the allottee, removing said land from Govern¬ 
ment control; that any conveyance or hypothecation thereof during the 
trust period is void; and that, upon being given the fee patent, the In¬ 
dian becomes a citizen of the State in which he lives, and subject to 
all the laws thereof (previously thereto having been under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States). 

Under Sections 4 and 5 of the Act of Jtme 25, 1910, above quoted, 
an Indian holding a trust patent may lease his land, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the proceeds thereof being paid to said In¬ 
dian if competent or expended for his benefit if incompetent. It is also 
made unlawful to induce any Indian holding a trust patent to execute any 
contract, deed or mortgage with respect thereto. An Indian holding 
a trust patent may sdl his land or devise it by will, with the approval <5 
the Secretary of the Interior. 
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According to the latest figures there are 312,654 Indians in the United 
States under Federal supervision, who inhabit 174 reservations compris¬ 
ing 70,891,091 acres of land. Under the general allotment Act, as amended, 
211,172 allotments of land in severalty have been made to individual 
Indians, aggregating 34,477,970 acres, and trust patents issued there¬ 
for as above set forth. Of this number, 72,508 Indians now hold trust 
patents and 112,357 hold fee patents. Since 1902, sales have been effected 
of 11,752 individual tracts of allotted Indian^[land, comprising! 1,405,463 
acres, for a total of $22,015,907. 


§ 2. The organization of agrtcui.ture. 

Almost without exception the early explorers found the Indians in 
what is now the United States, from the border of the Western plains to 
the Atlantic Ocean, dwelling in settled villages and cultivating the soil. 
De Soto found all the tribes visited by him from the Florida peninsula 
to the Western part of Arkansas cultivating maize and other food plants. 
The early voyagers found the same thing true along the Atlantic Coast 
from Florida to Massachusetts. Captain John Smith and his James¬ 
town colony, indeed all the early colonies, depended at first very largd5" 
for food supplies upon the products of Indian cultivation. Jacques Car- 
tier, the first European to ascend the St. I/awrence River, found the In¬ 
dians ailtivating the soil. They have he says, good and large fields 
of corn. " Champlain and other early French explorers testify to the 
great reliance of the Iroquois on the cultivation of the soil for food. Ea 
Salle observed the Indians cultivating and to a large extent subsisting 
on maize. Besides maize, beans, squashes, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 
and tobacco were cultivated to a considerable extent, especially in what 
are now the Southern States.Marquette, speaking of the Illinois Indians, 
says that, in addition to maize, '' they also sow beans and mdons, which 
axe excellent, especially those with the red seed ”. 

In regard to the tribes further West an early writer states, '' From 
the earliest information we have of the Pueblo Indians they are known to 
have been tillers of the soil, and though the implements used and their 
methods of cultivation were both simple and primitive, cotton, com, wheat 
(after its introduction), beans and many varieties of fruit were grown in 
abundance." 

The Indians of Arizona and New Mexico had learnt the art of irri¬ 
gating thdr fields before the appearance of the white man on the conti¬ 
nent. This is shown not only by the statements of the early explorers 
but also by the still existing remains of their ditches, estimated to have 
been sufficient for the irrigation of at least 250,000 acres. 

There is definite evidence that the Indians used fertiHzers although 
it has been stated that they did not. The Plymouth colonists were told by 
^ Indians to add fish to the old grounds. It is also stated that the Iroquois 
* manured their land. lycscarbot says that the Virginia Indians and others 
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“ enrich their fields with vshells and fish The im]>lementb they xised in 
cultivating the ground are described by him as ** vvooden howes and spades 
made of hard wood “ The Florida Indianss dig Iheii ground with 
an implement of wood fashioned like a broad mattox , they use howes 
made of the shoulder blades of animals fixed on sta\es , and a ])iece of 
wood three inches broad, bent at one end and fastened to a long 
handle, sufiices them to free the land from weeds and timi it up lightly " 

Among the Indians the faim and field work was mostly done by the 
w^omen, the men being regarded as hunters and warriors. Hariot sa}s 
(i8io): 

'' The women, with short pickers or parers (because they use them 
sitting) of a foot long and about five inches in breadth, do only break 
the upper part of the ground to raise up the weeds, grass and old .stubs or 
com stalks with their roots " 

It was a general custom to burn over the ground before planting in order 
to free it from weeds and rubbish. In the forest region ])atches were 
cleared by girdling the trees, thus causing them to die and afterwards 
burning them down. While the women were thus occupied, the men en¬ 
gaged in fishing, hunting, or trapping, when not busy on the war path. 

The first treaty between the United States and any Indian tri])e was 
made with the Delawares on September 17, 1778, and was concerned 
primarily with the establisliment and preservation of peace between the 
the whites and Indians and the recognition by the latter of the authority 
of the United States. No grants of money or food supplies to Indians 
were made therein, but this practice gradually developed in subsequent 
treaties, many of which also included an agreement on the part of the 
Indians to remain within a certain restricted locality, this being the geim 
of the present reservation system. Apparently the first treaty in which 
the United States specifically agreed to furnish farmers to instTUct the 
Indians in agricultural purs?uits was that with the Menominee Indians on 
February 8, 1831, as follows : 

“ The above reservation being made to the Menominee Indians, 
for the purpose of wc aning them from their wandering habits bv attach¬ 
ing them to conrfortable homes, the lYesident of the United States, as 
a mark of affection for his children of the Menominee tribe, will cause to 
be employed five farmers of established character for capacity, industry 
and moral habits, for ten successive years, whoso duty it shall be to in¬ 
struct the Menominee Indians in the cultivation of their farms and to in¬ 
struct their children in the business and occupation of farming. 

The first general appropriation for Indian education was made on 
March, 3, 1819, when an Act was passed appropriating $10,000 as 
follows: 

** For the purpose of providing against the further decline and final 
extinction of the Indian tribes adjoining the frontier settlements of the 
United States, and for introdudng among them the habits and arts of civ¬ 
ilization, the President of the United States shall be, and he is hereby, au¬ 
thorized, in every case where he shall judge improvement in the habits 
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and condition of Mich Indians practicable, and that the means of instruo 
ction can be introduced with thdr own consent, to em])loy capable per¬ 
sons of good moral character to instruct them in the mode of agriculture 
suited to their situation; and for teaching their children in reading, writ¬ 
ing and aritlunetic, and perfomiing such other duties as may be enjoined, 
according to such instructions and rules as tlie President may give and 
prescribe for the regulation of their conduct in the discharge of their 
duties 

At the present time the Office of Indian Affairs is a bureau of the 
Department of the Interior, and is presided over by an official known as 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Kach reservation is directly in 
charge of a bonded superintendent, who is responsible to the Commis¬ 
sioner for the proper and efficient conduct of the affairs of the Indians 
on his particular reservation, including their agricultural operations. 
Most of the reservations are divided into districts, each in charge of a 
farmer who resides therein and is furnished with transportation equip¬ 
ment in order that he may travel about and instruct the Indians in their 
agricultural work. This farmer must be personally acquainted with every 
Indian family in his district and thoroughly familiar with their industrii 
condition, needs and resources, so as to assist them to get the best results 
from thdr labours.- The farmers are appointed from a register of eligibles 
who have passed the required Civil Service examination, in order to test 
their fitness for the particular work devolving upon them. They make 
frequent verbal and written reports to the Superintendent as to agricul¬ 
tural conditions in their respective districts, and the Superintendents 
submit regular annual reports to the Commissioner, besides such special 
reports from time to time as conditions may warrant. 

Thai portion of the United States in which Indian reservations are 
located is divided into ten supervisory districts, each of which is assigned 
to an inspecting official, who makes periodical trips to the various reser¬ 
vations in his territory, for the ptiq^ose of determining and reporting upon 
the agricultural i)rogress of the Indians and all other matters relating to 
the administration of their affairs. By means of such reports, the Com¬ 
missioner is kept informed as to actual conditions, the degree of efficieucy 
of the various Sui^criiitendenlb, farmers, and other employees, as a basis 
for sttch administrative action as he may deem necessary. 

I'hc prcvSent appropriation for agricultural work among the Indians 
reads as follows: 

" b'or the em]^lo3ment of practical farmers and stockmen, in ad 
dition to the agency and school farmers now emi^loyed; for necessary 
travelling expensea of such farmers and stockmen, and for furnishing ne¬ 
cessary equipment and supplies for them; and for superintending and di¬ 
recting farming and stock-raising among Indians. 

Two hundred and fifty eight farmers are now employed and paid from 
this appropriation or other available funds. 

The statement given below shows the number of Indians farming, 
the total ailtivated acreage, the average acreage per Indian, and the value 
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o£ crops produced by the Indians each year since 1911, when the present 
statistical system was inaugurated : 


Year 

No. Indians 
Farming 

Acreage 

Cultivated 

Average 
per Indian 

Value of Crops 
Raised 

igii. 

24,489 

383.0^5 

15 .<> 

$ 1.951.672 

1912 . 

28,051 

558,503 

19.9 

3.250,288 

1913. 

29,216 

595.331 

20.4 1 

4 , 021,392 

1914 . 

20,811 

594,268 

19.9 

4.007.335 

1915. 


<j 6 - 1.539 

20 8 

■1.790,968 

IQ16. 

35.823 

678.527 

19.0 

5.29.5,7*9 


While it is preferred that the Indians purchase their own farming 
implements, seed, etc., yet where they lack the necessary individual funds 
for this purpose, the Government furnishes them with such supplies, in 
return for labour by the individual for the benefit of the tribe (on the reser¬ 
vation roads, bridges, etc.) to be paid for in cash in easy instalments on 
what is known as the reimbursable plan, explained below; or, in the case 
of seed, to be returned in kind at harvest. Ordinarily the Government 
purchases articles of this kind in large quantities so as to get the benefit 
of lower prices, and then distributes them to the individual Indians on 
the conditions above set forth. Every Indian receiving property on the 
reimbursable plan must sign an agreement substantially as follows : 

“ Agreement entered into this tenth day of July, 1915, between 
John Smith of the Apache tribe of Indians, and F. W. Jones, superin¬ 
tendent and special disbursing offilccr for and on behalf of the United States 
of America, covering property, stock, or equipment purdiOvSed under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress dated May 18, 1914 from * Industiy 
Among Indians, 1915 

"It is hereby agreed that John Smith will pay to F. W. Jones, or liis 
successors in office, the sum of One Hundred Dollars ($100), in i)ayineuts 
to be made as hereinafter mentioned, whidi payments arc to be in full 
consideration for the property, stock or equipment, listed bdow, and 
receipt for which is hereby acinowledged by John Smith, 

Item Amount * 

I farm wagon. ..$ loo.oo 


Total . . . f 100.00 
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Payments to be made by said John Smith to the said F. W. Jones, 
or his successors in otGice, as follows : 


Date due 


Jan. 

10 , 

1916. 

.... $ 25.00 

July 

10 , 

1916. 

.... 25.00 

Jan. 

10 , 

1917. 

.... 25.00 

Jtily 

10 , 

1917. 

.... 25.00 


Total ... $ 100.00 


“ It is stipulated and agreed that the title to the above-described ar¬ 
ticles shall remain in the United States of America tmtil payment in full 
has been made, and that in default of payment, or in case of failure to 
properly care for or have cared for, or use the same, the said superinten¬ 
dent, or his successors in office, shall take possession of said property 
as set forth in regulations approved by the Secretary of the Interior Octo¬ 
ber 6, 1914. 

" It is fuither stipulated and agreed that upon payment in full by 
John Smith of the amount of consideration named, that the title, free and 
unencumbered, of the artides mentioned shall pass to said John Smith. 

(Signed) John Smith.'' 

Many of the reservations are best adapted to the live stock industry 
rather than farming. From the latest figures it appears that the Indians 
of the United States under Federal supervision own individually $ 26,703,027 
worth of live stock in addition to tribal stock held in common, vadued at 
approximatdy $2,121,412; Indians to the number of 43,309 being engag¬ 
ed in the live stock industry. In addition to the fanners, there are also 
employed fifty-three superintendents of live stock and stockmen who 
are charged with the responsibility for the successful conduct of this in¬ 
dustry on sound business principles. 

While the Indian Bureau is not under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, but maintains its own distinctive agricultural 
oganization under the direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, yet 
the officials and employees of that department have voluntarily placed their 
facilities at the disposal of this office for the benefit of the Indians wher¬ 
ever i)iacticable. The Indians are further instructed in all the details 
of successful modem farming by stereopticon lecrtures by experts from the 
United States Department of Agriculture or the State agricultural college 
under a co-operative plan inaugurated two years ago; and through the 
medium of boys’ and girls’agricultural dubs; and their interest and enthu¬ 
siasm are developed by holding agricmltural fairs where they exihibit their 
products in open competition with each other, suitable prizes being given, 
or in competition at conveniently located county or State fairs. Most 
of the reservation fairs are managed entirely by the Indians (under the 
supervision of the superintendent), who have organized associations for 
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tills purpose. On many of the reservations the Indians^ also i^intain 
fanners' dubs organized with a view to promoting their agricultural 
welfare. 

The prindpal concern of the Service at the present stage of Indian 
progress is to mals:e thetn producers instead of merely coiisiuncrs, from 
which it necessarily follows that the greatest strength of its agricniltural 
organization has been directed toward production rather than distribution. 
Therefore, no particular organization is maintained for the specific puiyose 
of marketing Tn<1ia.ri agricultural products, each Indian being permitted 
to dispose of his surplus crops wherever he pleases. The Superintendent, 
however, may advise them with respect to the best markets and must 
see that they obtain fair prices for their products. 

Schoolroom instruction is given the Indian boys in the theory and 
principles of modem agriculture, which they must then apply in actual 
practice on individual tracts of land assigned to them on a farm maintained 
for this purpose, the crops produced being utilized for the partial support 
of the sdhool. 

The related subject of home economics among the Indian women is 
given much attention, involving, as it does, the preparation of food from 
the products of the soil, a force of sixty-eight field matrons being employed 
to instmet the Indian women in all that pertains to successful home- 
making and healthful living, particularly the preparation and serving of 
food. Theoretical and practical instruction on such topics is also given 
the Indian girls while at school. 

Quantity and Value of Crops Produced by Indians* Fiscal Year 19x6. 
























GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


A(xRlCTII/nJRAI, I/AHOl'R IN IRIvI.ANl) ANb THE MJORATION 
OE IRISH A('.RILTII/n]RAI, lvABOURl^RS. 


(II^WCIAI, SOTtRCK : 

Report and Tahijes rdlatino to Irish AoricuIxTural I^arourdrs, prefatnttd to the I^ord 
Xvieutoiimt ol Tn'Uiiid by tlic Dc])«ulinciil <»l A>»riuiltme and Technictil Tiislmctum 
tor Irclatwl on i| ()cl<»bu* i<)i6. 


§ r. Tun OK Aokiau/iuKAn I/VbouR. 

Kot many years there lias l>een a marked scarcity of agricultural la¬ 
bourers in Irelaiul, and this lias be(‘n intensified because numbers of them 
have joined the army since 1 lie oulbreiik of war. No statistics are available 
as to 10x5 ; but for the pre-war period we have the census returns. The 
reports of the Irish Census Giumiissiotiers slate however that a large pro¬ 
portion of the persons relumed as general labourers may be assumed to be 
agriculttiral labourers; and therefore the following table gives not only the 
number of agricnJtnral labourers returned at each census from 1871 to 1911, 
but also the number of general labourers except those in the six county bo¬ 
roughs. 


ye.u 


Geuerol nabourers 


1 Mon 

1 Winiicn 

1 Total 

1 M«»i 

1 

Women 

Total 

1871 

1 

62 ,() 6.4 

50 1,3 14 

19 1,820 

1 

I '),859 

211,085 

x88l 

300,0*) I 

36,030 

.n<>,i27 

io.|,6t7 

9.396 

1x4,043 

1891 


22,014 

2«o,o80 

« 2.854 

■ 1 . 59 * 

87,4.16 


j 217,05^ 

14,230 

231,871 

70,870 

2.I(.5 

79,035 

1911 

X<» 5 , 8 b 4 

4,030 

199,900 

100,900 

1.139 

102,099 


These figures show a very serious decline in the supply of agricultural 
labour, but they do not show the further and cciually serious decline in effi¬ 
ciency. It is the best labour which has left the country, and farmers com¬ 
plain of the inefficiency of their labourers as much as of the difficulty of 
getting them. 
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§ z I'liK Wages oe Agktcuxturvl Laj^ourcrs 

Retumb furnishefl by the Dibtricl Iiibpectois ol the Royal Irish Con- 
stabnJarj" and by a numbei of represeiitalive farmers prove considerable 
barialioii in the latCvS of -wages p^iid m 11)15, even within each county. It is 
telicved however that the following table shows the general rate for that 
year in the case of male agricultural labourers who did not live in free cot- 
ages or leceive any allowances in kind. 


! 

1 

1 Plou^meu 

Cattlemca 

Geticial I/ibourcis 

Boys 


Fiom 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Lonster . 

T^s 

15s grf 

I2S 6d 

l\s$d 

ITS gd 

139 ed 

8s6d 

los 

Munster . . 

14s 9J 

17s 

13s bd 

i‘is6d 


14s gd 

Ssgd 

Jos6d 

Ulster .... 

14s gd 

17s 

13^ 

t 5 S 3 d 

I 2 S 

i\S3d 

b^bd 

lOS 6d 

Connaught 

13s 6d 

169 6d 

13^ 3d 

15s 61/ 

ITS bd 

I 3 ’» 

jsgd 

109 

Average foi all 
IieLmd. . • 

14s 3rf 

l()S 6ii 

139 

15 ' Sd 

I2S 

13^ 

8s 6d 

los 3rf 


The value and nunibei ol allowances, where these are given in addition 
to a money wage, vary considerabty, largely in accordance with the charac¬ 
ter of the farming, w'hcther it be grazing, tillage or mixed farming. The 
allovrance>s may include a free house and garden, a potato ground, milk, 
fuel or grazing, or some or all of these ; and their estimated value is from 
about 4$ 6d to 5s 6d or 65 a week. Wlien full board and lodging are given 
they are held to be worth from about 8s Gd to los a week. 

Owing partly" to the scarcity of lal^iur, but largely to the further in¬ 
crease in the cost of living, the geiieial rates of weekly wages in 1915 were 
higher by from li I0 is bd,, and the values of the weekly allowances by 
about IS bd, than the corresponding values in 

The wMges of tempoiary laboureis also advanced in 1915 as eomi>ared 
with L'or men the usual daily wages in 1915 were from zs qd to 3s 

6d at sowing time, tioni js ^d to 3s gd during the haymaking, from 3s bd 
to during 'the corn harvest, and from zs yrf to js 3i during potato dig¬ 
ging. Ror women they were from 2s to 2s bd for sowing, from zs to 2s gd 
for haymaking, from zs 6d to 3s during the com harvest and from 3 s to 2s 
3d for potato digging. The daily rates for casual winter work were from is 
6d to zs bd. 

§ 3. The Migration of Agricultural Labourers. 
a) The of Mi'^rants. 

In spite of the scarcity of agricultural labourers a number of them mi- 
giate each year for a season only, generally to Great Britain but in some 
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instances to parts of Ireland distant from their homes. Estimates of the 
number of such migrants, which aie believed to be approximately accuiate, 
have been based on (i) returns compiled by the enumerators ol agricultural 
statistics, being tlie results of enquiries made in June of each yeai at the 
homes of the migrants ; (2I returns furnished by the Registrar General as to 
the temporary emigrants from each Irish port except Dublin; and (3) re¬ 
turns furnished by the railway companies, for 1911 and pievious years, as 
to the harvestmen who took tickets for loumeys via Dublin. The follow¬ 
ing table shows these estimates; 


Yeat 

Ntunbet 

Yeai 

Numbei 

Yeai 

Number 

Year 

1896 

27,000 

1901 

28,000 

1906 

25*000 

191I 

1897 

27,000 

1902 

27,000 

1907 

24,000 

1912 

x 8 g 8 

30,000 

1903 

25,000 

1908 

22,500 

1913 

1&99 

31,000 

1904 

25,000 

1909 

20,500 

1914 

1900 

32,000 

1905 

25,000 

X910 

18,500 

1915 


15*500 

X 6,000 
15,000 
13,000 
13,000 


The decrease which is here shown from 32,000 in xgoo to 13,000 in 1915 
is very considerable, 

b) The Places from which there is Migration, 

Moie details are obtained from the returns by the police enumerators 
of agricultural districts made in Jime of each year as to the persons who 
had then migrated or who intended to migrate. 

These returns include only about 60 per cent, of those who actually 
migrated, yet they may be taken as typical; and the following figures, ab¬ 
stracted frc m these returns, as to the number of peisons emigrating from 
each province, may therefore be considered as giving the propoition in 
wliich the migiants were distributed over the ])rovinccs. 



igii 

Z 9 Z 2 

Z9I3 

XOI4 

X915 

Prom Gonmught . 

6,848 

6.867 

6,547 

5.438 

5.258 

» Ulstei . . 

1 . 8*4 

2,097 

1,988 

1,735 

1,845 

» Mtm&lei. 

168 

230 

136 

145 

204 

» l^instci . 

38 

23 

16 

23 

47 

Total . . . 

8,878 

9,217 

8,687 

7,341 

7.354 
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As regards only men over twenty yeans of age, it is calculated that the 
migration rate in 1915 for all Ireland was 5.3 per i.ooo ; foi Coiniaiight it 
was 27.2, for Ulster 3.8, for Munster 0.5 and tor Leinster 0 i. The coun¬ 
ties having the highest migiation rates were Mayo 71.1 per 1,000, Donegal 
30.5 pet 1,000, Roscommon 13.7 per 1,000, and rthgo and G<ilway 7 0 
per 1,000. In one Connaught county, I/eitiim, tho niigrauts nuinheied 
only i.x per 1,000 

From the Pool law Union returns, which concern women and men of 
all ages, the facts as to migration can be further localized. The highest 
migration rate in Ireland in 1915 was in Swinford tmion in County Mayo 
where 42 out of every 1000 inhabitants migrated. The next highest rates 
were 31.9 per 1,000 in Dunfanaghy, Co. Donegal; 29.8 per 1,000 in 'Westport, 
Co. Mayo; 28.2 in Glenties. Co. Donegal; 25 0 in Belmullet, Co. Mayo; 
19.1 in Ca^ehar, Co. Mayo ; 16.7 in Claremoiris, Co. Mayo ; 12.4 in Castle- 
reagh, Co. Roscommon, and 10.6 in Gleiuiamaddy. Co. Galway. 

The following figures, taken from the returns of the police enuinerators, 
show the proportion of women who migrated each yeat to be unimportant. 



Men 

Womten 

Total 

I9ZX. 

8,545 

333 

8,878 

19x2. 

8,789 

428 

9,217 

1915. ... 

8,394 

293 

8,687 

19x4. ... 

7,1X2 

229 

7*3 

1915. 

6,927 

127 

7,351 


c) The Classes of the Migrants. 

As regards the classes from which migrants arc drawn 6,338 or 86 per 
cent, of those included in the returns of the police enuinerators for 1915 
belonged to the class of landholdeis --1,578 being themselves landhold¬ 
ers, *1,373 landholders’ sons and 388 landholders’ daughteis. Of the land¬ 
holders 227 had holdings whichdid not exceed 5 acres, 587 held from 5 to 
10 acres; 425 from 10 to 15 acres; 166 from 15 to 20 acres; 78 from 20 to 
25 acres; 35 from 25 to 30 acres; 23 from 30 to acres; and 37 more tliau 40 
acres. The larger holdings were chiefly rough grazing land and mountain 
land of low value. 

d) The Places to which there is Migration. 

The following table shows the percentages of the total number of mi¬ 
grant labourers from 1911 to 1915 who went, respectivdy, to England and 
Wdes, Scotland, and Irish districts other than those in whiA they had their 
permanent home. 
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Yeai 

Englaiid 

and 

Wales 

Scotland 

1 

Irish couiitiies 

Total 

191X. 

73.2 

22.0 

1.8 

lOO.O 

1912. 

05.8 

27.3 

6.9 

100.0 

1913 . 

70.Q 

237 

5.4 

lOU.O 

1914 . 

69.4 

27.0 

3.6 

zoo.o 

1915. 

64.9 

30.0 

5.1 

100.0 


4,776 migrants were enumerated as going to England in 1915 and 4.584 
of them came from Coiinatight — 3,706 or 78 per cent, from County Mayo 
alone. After haymaking in I/aiicashire and Yorkshire they usually find 
further employment in these counties at turnip hoeing etc. They then move 
to I/incoliishire and North Cambridgeshire for the com harvest, and thence 
to Warwickshire, Staftordshire and Cheshire for potato digging. In 1915 
their usual wage was about 255 a week, in addition to free lodging and fuel 
and an allowance of ])otatoes and milk or beer. At piece work they earned 
as much as 35s or even 40s a week. 

The iiugrants enumerated as going to Scotland in X915 numbered 2,205 I 
and of these 1,579 Ulster, and 622 from Connaught — including 

1*538 or 70 per cent, of the whole number from County Donegal and 565 
or 26 per cent, from County Ma^'o. They were chiefly engaged on potato 
lifting, on which some of them spent twenty weeks. As a rule they start 
work in Ayrshire early in June and scatter over the country later in the sea¬ 
son, and they return to Ireland in November. In 1915 they usually earned 
from about 25s to 30.S a week, together with free lodging and fud and some¬ 
times an allowance of potatoes. On piece work they made as much as 35s 
a week. 

linglish and Scottish employers bear testimony to the trustworthi¬ 
ness, skill and thrift of the migrants. They generally save from half to three 
quarters of their earnings and sometimes take as much as £20 home with 
them. The amount of their earnings and the rates of agricultural wages in 
Ireland, as those have been set out, go far to explain the continued migra¬ 
tion in spite of tlie scarcity of labour in Ireland. 








SWEDEN. 


CONDITIONS OV LIFK AND WORK 
OF VARMDAND, DADKCARLIA 


AMONO THU FORICvS'l'S 
AND NORRIvAND. 


OFPICIAI, SOURCE: 

SSOGSARB&L \RN \S LEVNAD^ OCH ARBETSFORHALL VNDEN I VARMLVND, DALARNA OCH 
Norrland. {Condvtion^ of Life and Woik among the Fonsteis in Varmlami^ Dalccarlta^ 
and Xoiilaftdf Stockholm, I91C. 


Introduction. 

On the occasion of a proposal made during the session of 1912, the 
Riksdag asked the government to have a report drawn up, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, on the position of foresters and the conditions of their life in Norrland 
and in districts similarly circumstanced from the point of view of forestry. 
The government was further requested to take such subsequent measures 
as the report rendered advisable, la3H[ng the necessary proposals before 
the Riksdag if appeal to this body should be necessary. 

The government commissioned the Administration of Commerce to 
make this report and bring forward the necessary proposals. 

To discharge such a task it was requisite first to make a profound and 
impartial enquiry into the social and economic conditions in which this 
numerous class of workmen live and work. This enquiry wns prepared and 
begun by the Administration of Commerce after consultation with compe¬ 
tent persons, specially summoned; and was completed by the Royal Ad¬ 
ministration of lyabour and Social Tlirift, on which body the earlier duties 
of the lyabour Office, a department of the Administration of Com¬ 
merce, were incumbent after 1913. 

The report embraces not only Norrland but also the northern districts 
of Dalecarlia and Varmland, in which the conditions of the foresters^ lives 
are analogous to tho.se in Norrland; and it concerns not only the foresters 
proper but also the men employed on floating timber, charcoal burning 
and such tasks. Its material has been collected b3^ means of several diffe¬ 
rent statistical enquiries. In order to obtain an inclusive view and to dis¬ 
cover the general conditions of life and work among the men employed in 
the forests within the whole sphere of the enquiry, a system was organized 
of consulting a large number of official doctors, inspectors of forests, asso¬ 
ciations of employers and of labourers in the forest industry, and delegates 
of the communes nominated by the societies of rural economy. From this 
combination of official authorities, associations and competent persons 615 
answers were received to a special form of questions. On the basis of the 
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general data thus collected detailed descriptions of certain more limited 
parts of the zone of enquiry were cstablivshed. Thus 173 forest holdings and 
ten charcoalburners* yards, which employed respectively, 8,360 and 151 work¬ 
men, were selected on the proposal of liie departmental and forest admini- 
btrations and the chief inspectors of forests, as ofTering t^q^es of the different 
natural and local conditions and the different methods of forestry, and in 
tliese in February and Match 1913 an enquiry was made by some fifty spe¬ 
cial agents who collected on the spot, following a detailed questionnaire, 
data as to the conditions of work, housing and feerling As regarded certain 
forest domains taken to be typical, additional individual data, on the subject 
of the working hours, the wages and the personal condition of all the employ¬ 
ees, were furnished by the respective enqdoyers accoiding to a vspecial form. 

The report, which is mainly based on material thus obtained, first treats 
of the conditions, the development and the jiresent position of the forest 
industry in Noith Sweden In this connection enqdiasis is laid on the abrupt 
and the profound transformation of the whole economic and social life of 
the population, and similarly of methods of cultvation, owing to the rapid 
development of the timber industr)'' witliin a short space f)f time, that is 
within two or three generations. It is remarked that in this cirumstance 
must be sought the origin of the very complicated social problems, which 
under the name of the questions of Non land" have latterly attracted 
much attention from the public and from the government. Among these 
problems is that of the forest workpeople, and it is connected with the 
problem of improving conditions o£ life among this most impoitant da&s of 
society to which belong, more or less, tlie whole male niral population of 
Northern Sweden, some 150,000 persons. 


§ I. The Exploitation or the rorests. 

The legal person, whether individual or corj>oration, wdio is the true ulti¬ 
mate employer of labour on forest holdings is the latidowner. Often, how¬ 
ever, the landowner sells the standing timber, which is then exploited not on 
his behalf but on that of the purchaser, who thus becomes the enqdoyer, 
l)roperly .so-called. The difference is very ianpoitaiit to conditions of work, 
for it is ill the nature of things that a limited liability company, for example, 
should have more desire and ability to ensure good conditioiib to its forest 
labourers, when there ib que.stion of a long projected tree-felling within its 
forests, than when the question is one of making the quickest possible use 
of a purchased right of exploitation. In 48 per cent, of the holdings covered 
by the enquiry the owner of the timber was also the landowner ; in 52 per 
cent, he was not. Of the forest workmen 63 per cent, were employed by land- 
owners exploiting their own forests and 38x161 cent, by x>tnchasers of timber. 
As regards the different categories of owners of woods the enquiry shows 
that the State and the comniunes have never x>ractised tree-felling except 
on their own lands, and that rural landowners have done so on land not 
their own only exceptionally. Comxianies have however cut down x>urcha.sed 
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woods as often, and timber merchants three times as often, as their own 
woods. 

On forest holdings the landowning employer is genei ally rcprcsenicd by 
keepers or other employees; but sucli snpcivisors are too few to be able to 
exercise over workmen scattered over large forest areas the effective con¬ 
trol possible in manufacturing industries. This is the defective side of 
the organization of work in the forest industry, and gives it quite another 
aspect than manufacturing industries ; but on the other hand the rural po¬ 
pulation of Northern Sweden enjoy the advantage of a strong business 
sense and show a much developed spirit of initiative. 

The carters form the most important category of forest labourers, each 
of them being responsible for one or more of tlie lots foiining sections. The 
woodcutters and other labourers the loaders, the roaduiakers, etc. — 
should properly be considered as carters* assistants for they are most fre¬ 
quently engaged and paid by the carters. 

As regards the proportionate size of the different groups of labourers, the 
enquiry sliowstliatof a total number of 8,360 the carters foini one third, the 
woodcutters rather more than a half, and labourers of other kinds about 
a sixth. But the proportion in the different departments deviates consi¬ 
derably from this average, partly owing to difCeienccvS in the method of work. 

The facts which have been collected give some information as to the 
age and civil status of the workmen. Ninety-two ])er cent, were found to 
be over eighteen years old ; the large majority of tlie 8 per cent., who were 
under that age, being employed as woodcutters. Of the tol al number of 
adult workmen 53.7 per cent, were bachelors, and 47.3 per cent, married men, 
widowers or divorced men; tliese percentages being 32.1 and 67,9 in the 
case of the carters, 65.6 and 34,4 in that of the woodcutteis, and 55.4 and 
44.6 in that of the other workmen. The differences in these j)ercentages 
are closely connected with the unequal distribution of men of the same age 
in the several categories of workmen, but are also clue to the fact that tlie 
workmen are derived in veiy vaiying propoitions from the different clas¬ 
ses of society. 

If the extent to which the three chief classes of the poimlation —• the 
landowning cultivators, the leaseholders and the labourers — are represent¬ 
ed on forest holdings in the various districts be examiued, the following 
results are obtained: 
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It is seea that the deviations from the general aver^^ in. the several 
departments were contiderable; and as — at least in forest distadets — the 
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rural population regularly seek winter employment in the forests, the de¬ 
partmental averages reflect to some extent the diSerent composition of 
the population in the several districts. 

If all the departments be considered together it is found that the land¬ 
owning cultivators who take part in exploiting the forests together with their 
families belong as to 69 per cent, to the local population while 31 per cent, 
are strangers. The leaseholders and their sons are domiciled as to 
67.9 per cent, on lands belonging to the owners of the wood, as to 32.1 
per cent, on lands in other ownership. In the general group of 
labourers three subdinsions can be distinguished: 41.4 per cent, who work¬ 
ed in the forests all the year round, 44.5 per cent who in certain seasons 
were employed on agricultiue, and 14.1 per cent, who were employed on the 
forest industr}’ for periods of time (craftsmen etc). 

If the proportion in which special occupations are peculiar to certain 
social groups be examined, it is found that of the landowners and lease¬ 
holders, respectivcl5^ 430 irer cent, and 48.9 per cent were carters, 42.4 per 
cent, and 36 9 per cent, woodcirtteis, while 14.6 per cent, and 14.2 per cent, 
followed other special trades. In the group of labourers the corresponding 
percentages were 12.8, 66.9 and 20.3. A carter, as has been said, is usually 
responsible for the exploitation of a forest lot; and may therefore be assum¬ 
ed to have a certain authority and economic independence; very rare in 
the class of simple labourers, and found rather among the landowners and 
leaseholders, and especially among such of them as have reached a cer¬ 
tain age and position. Generally the carters manage farms large enough 
to support horses. They employ as woodcutters and for other labour their 
own sons and their sons-in law and farm-servants in the first place, then their 
relatives, friends and neighbours. Usually the^^ avoid engaging unknown 
journeymen workmen, for these are considered to be untrustworthy and 
likely to trouble the friendly and confidential relations betvreen a carter 
and his assistants which are an indispensable condition of good and profit¬ 
able work. The amount of the revenue now derived from forestry in North 
vSweden, in .spite of the inadequate number of the supervisois, is largely due 
to the lact that this industry is .served by numerous bodies of workmen 
among whom there is this good understanding between chiefs and subordi¬ 
nates. 

The prevalent conditions have not failed to affect the labour contracts 
customary on forest holding.s. These arc usually in writing: they were 
so in the case of 157 (90.8 per cent.) of the holdings covered by the enquiry 
and 88.4 i)cr cent, of all the workmen. In 1.7 per cent, of the places inves¬ 
tigated contracts were made with outside employers, in 19.7 per cent, with 
one or more carters commissioned by the others, in 68.2 per cent, with all 
the carters, and in 1.2 per cent, with the carters and woodcutters together. 
The report gives a detailed account of the terms of contracts, reproducing 
a certain number of them as being typical. It treats of complaints made as 
to some of their provisions, as for example those concerned with the system 
of fines, the fonn of engaging woodcutters,the liability of carters for accidents 
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attendant on labour, the effect of the system of contracts on the price of 
labour, etc. 

Tree felling takes place principalh in winter and the duration of the 
forestry season depends consequently in the first place on the very variable 
duration of the snow in different places. It is influenced also by many other 
circumstances, as b5’^ the greater or less amount of local foiest entejqjiise, 
local customs, etc. In the whole zone of enquiry it may be said that there 
is a normal forest exploitation season of seventeen weeks or four months, 
a little less in the more southern and the coast regions and a little more in 
the north and in the forest regions of the interior. 

It must however be possible only quite exceptionally to carry on the 
work on all the working da^’s of this period, which should rather be looked 
upon as the season in the gross. Famiwork, holidays on feastdays, journeys 
to get pro\'isions and for other reasons, all take time which must be deducted 
from the actual working days of a forest exploiting season, which actually 
is far from attaining to its maximum length but covers from fift3^ to a hun¬ 
dred da3’s. 

As regards the average number of working hours in a day these are usually 
seven or eight in the first part of the season, hours of rest being deducted. 
\Ilien in February- the da3’S become lighter the net hours of work are 
lengthened to an average of nine or ten. 

These data 01^66.3’ concern woodcutters. A carter's day is usually 
longer, carters ha\dng to give much time to the care of their horses and means 
of transport. Special circumstances often make the length of their working 
days irregular. It appears that they work on Sundays only exceptionally, 
usually on the execution of repairs or on other tasks enabling the normal 
course of the weeks' activity. 

Work on forest holdings is almost invariably^ piece-work and is paid for 
according to its quantity', irrespectively of the time spent on it. It follows 
that to establish statistics as to the worknen's wages and earnings is espe¬ 
cially difficult and is possible only in a limited d^ec. To obtain the most 
certain data possible a certain number of enquiries were however organized, 
the results obtained being used to check each other, mutually. Thus on 
the one hand information as to the normal daily wages of carters, woocutters 
and other workmen were collected from the authorities and from competent 
persons in the various districts, and on the other hand the local investigators 
calculated the average amount earned by a day's work in the places they 
visited. Finally with respect to a certain number of these places the rei 
gross and net earnings of the workmen were establi^ed from wages-lists 
supplied b3'' the emplo5''ers. From the chief results of the enquiries the fol¬ 
lowing averages can be deduced. They do not however show the notable 
variations in wages according to districts and to individual holdings, or their 
variations among the different workmen in one place. 
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From these data it must not be concluded that the earnings discovered 
by local enquiries and from wages-lists for the season 1912-1913, which was 
as regarded snow a bad season, were generally superior in amount to those 
which seem from the data supplied by the communes to be normal. The diffe¬ 
rence arises chiefly from the fact that the latter data are of fairly comprehen¬ 
sive derivation and thus represent general conditions in the respective de¬ 
partments, while the enterprises which have been the object of special en¬ 
quiry are chiefly situated in forest areas in which conditions of lodging and 
provisioning are difficult, and the price of work therefore reaches a higher 
level than in agricultural areas. 

Where the forest to be exploited is at a distance, in the interior of the 
forest areas, workmen can neither live nor eat at home. They^ must live 
on the provisions they bring with them or buy on the spot, and these are 
naturally limited to a small range of articles of diet, easily' cooked and kept — 
chiefly bacon, bread, butter, flour, coffee and sugar. With these they pre¬ 
pare their own meals. The idea of engaging special assistants, generally 
women, to cook and do housework has lately arisen, especially in the south¬ 
ern parts of the zone of enquirj". The truck system, which obliges work¬ 
men in one way or another to buy^ their provisions from their employer, the 
foreman or a special dealer, may not now be followed in an3^ of the woods 
under exploitation. The lack however of a common organization for the 
procuring of stores and the cooking of food, the waste of foodstuffs, the 
defective cooking, the increased consumption and the increased prices due 
to the distance over which transport is necessary" — all this causes the cost 
of living to be fairh’ high wMe wwks of forestry' are being condeted. The 
average dailj^ cost is placed at 1.50 crowns for a man and 3.50 crowns for 
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a horse, that is 4 crowns for a man and horse. These figures must be remem¬ 
bered when the data we have reproduced as to the earmngs of forest la¬ 
bourers in the various districts and enterprises are estimated. 

Special attention has been given to housing accomodation because the 
enquiry was provoked by complaints as to the manner in which the forest 
labourers were lodged and the frequent defectiveness and inadequacy of 
the temporary- forest huts. 

The labourers of course endeavour to live at home as much as they can. 
Failing this possibility the3’ use any space available in the farms and houses 
of tenants and in shepherds* cottages, and if these do not suffice more or 
less temporary huts have to be built for them. Of all the labourers employed 
on the forest holdings investigated, 37.1 percent, were lodged on farms, 5.6 
per cent, in cottages and 57.3 per cent in forest huts. The5r were most fre- 
quentlj’ lodged in the houses of inhabitants in the departments of Varm- 
land, Gavleborg and Vastemorrland; in the other four departments they 
were mainly’ accomodated in forest huts. The\" were lodged in cottages in 
am’ large proportion only in the departments of Kopparberg and Jamtland. 
Labourers lodged in farms and cottages lived far further from their work 
than those inhabiting the huts, which in a third of the cases were situated 
at the place of w’ork. 

Detailed information was obtained as to the accommodation of 1,512 
of the 3,103 forest labourers lodged on farms. They diared with 773 per¬ 
sons belonging to the farms 447 rooms of which 390 were dwelling-rooms 
and kitchens and 57 wash-houses and similar offices. The rooms varied 
in size but the average floor area was 22.1 square metres (i) and the average 
cubic area 52.2 cubiemetres (2). Allthelodgings were provided with windows 
and fireplaces, generally an open fireplace or a kitchen stove. As regarded 
sleeping accommodation there were generally beds or recesses taking the 
place of beds, but in ten cases there were not enough beds and the workmen 
had to deep on the floor. As regarded the quality of the lodgings 13.3 per 
cent, of the rooms in dwelling houses were characterized as draughty, 10 
per cent, as cold, 1.3 per cent, as damp and 1.5 per cent, as smoky. Of the 
lodgings in outhouses the following far larger percentages had the same re¬ 
spective defects: 36.8, 42.1, 1.8 and 3.5. On an average five persons were 
lodged in one room which meant much crowding. The average floor 
area for each person was 5,6 square metres, the average cubic area 
13.5 cubic metres. In the case of only 5.9 per cent of the workmen thus 
lodged the cubic area enjoyed by each W'as more than 20 cubic metres; 
in the case of 32.5 per cent, it was between 10 and 20 cubic metres; and 61.6 
per cent, must therefore be consideTed to have been lodged in extremely 
overcrowded rooms. 

The sliepherds' cottages are of the same tj^pe as the other cottages 
in their respective districts ; but they are older and have smaller rooms and 
more primitive arrangements, and above all the^^ are bruit not for the win- 

(i) I square metre = 1.196 square yards, 

(2j X cubic metre = 1.308 cubic yards. 
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ter but for summer. In these huts 471 forest labourers were lodged in 
eighty rooms, of seventy five of which we have descriptions. All the huts 
had windows and generally they were heated by open fireplaces. As sleep¬ 
ing accomodation there were usually recesses or beds, but in twenty-one 
rooms there was only a common camping place. Draughts were a subject 
of complaint in 53.3 per cent, of the rooms, cold in 46.7 per cent., damp in 
5.3 per cent and smoke in 2.7 per cent. The percentages are much higher 
than in the case of the farms. On an average six persons slept in one 
room which meant that they were ver\ closely' packed. Each person en¬ 
joyed on an average 3.3 square metres of floor space and 6.9 cubic metres 
of air .Only 0.2 per cent, of all the workmen so lodged enjo^-ed 20 cubic 
metres or more of air and 7.5 per cent from 10 to 20 cubic metres For the 
others, that is 92.3 per cent., the allowance of air was less than 10 cubic me¬ 
tres a head, and therefore there w’as incontestable overcrow’ding. 

As regards the temporarj^ forest huts they are of man^^ types determined 
by the various needs of forest labour and local custom. Behind these lo¬ 
cal variations several principal types can be discerned. The eldpall or fire 
hut is a wooden hut with a roof sloping to a central pitch which has in the 
middle of its room an open hearth {eldpall), a sort of rectangular box made 
of tree-trunks and furnished with sand and earth, on either side of which 
are common camping places. The drimney-hut is a charcoalburner's 
hut for from two to four men and has long, doping walls, covered with earth 
or other substance, a stone or brick chimney at one end, and one or two camp¬ 
ing places beside the walls ,* or in some cases it has straight walls, and a big 
fireplace against one wall or in a comer, which therefore draws better than 
the fireplaces of fire huts. Of the 531 forest huts inhabited when the local 
enquiries were made 52.2 per cent, were fire-huts and *17.8 per cent, chim¬ 
ney-huts. Of the 4,821 labourers lodged in huts 67.8 per cent, and 32.2 
per cent., respectivdy, dwdt, in huts of the two types, the greater percen¬ 
tage inhabiting the fire huts because each of these housed ou an average 
twelve persons, while the average chinmej'-hut, which was only half as large, 
housed only half as many. 

Such temporary dwellings as the forest huts, intended to be used 
only for a short time, were usually more or less good or bad according 
to the period at whidi they' were built. Three hundred and three or 58.2 
per cent, of them were old, dating from the time ol earlier tree-fellings, 
and had hardly been brought into a habitable state, while 218 or 41.8 per 
cent, had been built for the tree-feUing of the current y^ear. 

It is noteworthy that only 26,1 per cent, of these new huts had been 
built in summer — 73.9 per cent, in winter —, although if building be begun 
after the soil is frozen it is almost impossible to make warm dvrellings which 
are not draughty. The building of forest huts in winter is generally, espe¬ 
cially in the northern departments, not undertaken by an owner on his own 
soil; but follows on the annual sales of standing timber by the State at the 
end of the autumn. Complaints on this subject have not been barren of 
results; and steps have recently been taken to time the sales so that they al- 
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low the preliminary work necessary to the exploitation of forests to be un¬ 
dertaken in the propitious season. 

Half the new huts had been built by the owners of the forests or the 
trees; half by the workmen themselves, with or without compensation. Huts 
built hy eniploj'ers are generally very superior to those which the labourers 
have been able to make for themselves. A mistaken economy has caused 
the latter to be constructed as cheaply and quidd^’^ as possible, regardless 
of considerations of hy'giene. A fire-hut is said usually to cost lOO crowns 
in addition to the wood used for it, and the little chimney-huts of the 
charcoalburners' type only half as much. The cost of the larger and 
better equipped huts is sometimes two or three hundred crowns or even 
more. 

^lost of the huts examined were built of dead and dr}" pinewood, but 
green w"ood had been used to build quite a third of them, either wholly 
or partially. The roots were made of split trunks or boards, a layer of 
mud or other substance being inserted to conser\"e the heat, and the whole 
being in most cases crowned by a sloping roof, oflc which the water ran, 
made of split trunks, boards, shingles, tarred cardboard, birch bark or si¬ 
milar material. The floor was generally of beaten mud, onl}" about a ftfth 
of the huts, and those general!}’ chimney-huts, ha\"ing w"Ood floors. A third 
of the huts had no window, the others a sort of skylight a few inches square. 
We have ahead mentioned the fireplaces. As sleeping accommodation 
three fourths of the huts had common camping places while in the others 
there were beds or box-beds. 

As regards the general conclusions made by the local investigators 
as to the huts they examined, the fire -huts, with their central fireplaces, their 
large outlets for smoke and other openings, were found to be more defective 
than the more compact chimney-huts. Of huts of the former type 62.1 
per cent, weie called draughty, 47.1 percent, cold, 39.7 per cent, damp and 
54.8 per cent, smok}’; while among huts of the latter t}"pe these percentages 
were, respectively, 37.8, 25.7, 25.3 and 28.9. 

The ground area of one of these forest huts is on an average that of 
one inhabited room — 22.9 square metres; but since the roof is lower the 
cubic area is proportionatelv small, averaging 42.9 cubic metres. Since 
most of the forest huts were built and equipped exactly to meet determined 
needs the numberof their inhabitants is less variable but also much larger 
than that of the farm lodgings. If all the huts be taken together the ave- 
rage ground area for one person is fotmd to be 2.8 square metres, the 
cubic area 5.4 cubic metres. The averse ground area for one person is 2.8 
square metres in the fire-huts, considered separately, 3.1 square metres in 
the chimney-huts, w’hile the average cubic area is 5 cubic metres in the 
fire-huts and 5.8 cubic metres in the chimney-huts, overcrowding being 
thus most acute in the fire-huts. In huts of both kinds the space allotted 
to one person is very inferior to the minimum generally considered hy- 
gienically necessary. However exigencies in the matter of cubic area can 
and ^ould be different and considerably less when there is question not 
of dosed rooms but of temporaiy and scattered dwellings, having many di- 
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rect outlets to the open air. Yet even if the huts be judged as temporary 
lodgings and with due regard to the special conditions of forest life, a large 
number of those at present existing must be held to be decidedly inadequate 
and a larger number to be extremely overcrowded. 


§ 2 Timber floating. 

When in ^ring the workmen employed on the winter tree-felling are 
distributed over different branches of labour, about a tenth of their number 
seize the opportunity for work offered hy timber-floating, which industry'’ 
is generally managed in this country", technically and economically, not by 
the private owners of woods but by timber floating societies formed accord¬ 
ing to certain rules. The work is one which needs much strength and endu¬ 
rance, and it is therefore the young foresters who become floaters. Conse¬ 
quently a relatively large number of the floaters belong to the class of la¬ 
bourers ; while in the class of forester landowners and leaseholders not the 
heads of families but their sons and other relatives, who are not absolutely 
needed for agriculture in the floating season, engage on the work. 

The conditions of timber-floating are characterized, like those of forest 
exploitation, b}" the independence and responsibility of the labourers, or 
rather of the working gangs, as a consequence of the small number of work¬ 
men and the scattered and changing places of work. These circumstances 
determine the character of the labour contracts customary in the case of 
timber floating. They are usually contracts for piece-work concluded with a 
land-owning cultivator or a leaseholder living near the stream of water, or 
with some other person accustomed to the local timber-floating. The con¬ 
tractor undertakes to ensure the floating of the wood in a certain district, 
he employs his servants and neighbours or engages additional labour for the 
purpose. These contracts are also conduded nith gangs of a greater or 
less number of workmen who assume collective responsibility for the w’ork 
which they do under the direction of a foreman chosen by themselves. 

On the streams and the affluents the work generally lasts about four 
weeks, from the middle or end of May to St. J ohn*s day. On the large rivers 
the season is longer, but it is by no means the same along the whole course 
of a river: in the lower reaches the larger quantity of floated timber leng¬ 
thens it, so that near the mouth, espedally near the barriers where sorting 
takes places, it often lasts throughout the summer. An average working 
da3* lasts 12.4 hours on the smaller streams, 11.7 hours on the large rivers ; 
but these averages are highly abstract for the work is most irregular. Some¬ 
times the floaters merely supervise; sometimes even, for da^'s together, 
they are quite idle; but at other times their working capadty is taxed to 
its utmost physical limits, on occasion for several da^’s and nights on end. 

Although timber-floating is mainly piece-work the wages and earnings 
of those engaged on it are far less easy to discover than the earnings of the 
other forest labourers. The regular average daily wages of timber-floaters 
in the different departments appear from the following table: 
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Food is provided and prepared during the timber-floating season as dur¬ 
ing the winter forestry" season, certain modifications arising naturally out 
of the difi'erence of conditions, place and time of year. 

The question of lodgings during the spring timber-floating on the streams 
and their affluents presents the greatest difficulties. Especially in the northern 
part of the zone of enquir}' atmospheric conditions are still severe, the tem¬ 
perature is near zero (Fahrenheit) and there are even falls of snow, and dwell¬ 
ing houses are rare in these districts. Often the men are obliged to pass their 
hours of rest in the open air beside a fire, beneath a temporary roof or a boat 
turned upside down or with nothing to shelter them against the rain except 
a reindeerskin, a bed of pine branches or something else of the sort. When 
timber-floating reaches the chief rivers there is a notable improvement in 
the conditions in which labourers are lodged. As we have already said a 
large umber of them Hve at home, but even the others find good lodgings, 
the custom being to travel with the floated timber until some farm is 
foimd, Wliere the floating routes pass through sparsely populated forest 
regions the timber floating societies have, especially of late years, spent 
much trouble and money in establi^ng the lodging accommodation which 
is as necessary’ to the profit of the enterprise as the workmen themselves. 
Generali}'' the different types of forest huts have been taken as models; 
but as the floaters' huts are intended for more permanent annual use than 
the foresters’ huts they are generally built more solidly, with higher roofs 
and larger windows. 


3. CH.ARCOA1, Burning. 

As well as the exploitation of forests and timber-floating, charcoal- 
burning is from the economic and social point of view one of the most im¬ 
portant forest industries. The report deals however only in passing with 
that production of charcoal whidi has for long been one of the most import¬ 
ant elements in intensive forest exploitation in the factory regions. It 
is more dosely concerned with the charcoal-buniing in forests which large¬ 
ly conforms to the system of extenrive forest economy still followed in 
the north of Sweden. This forest industry aims at utilizing the tree-tops 
and other remains after the trunks have been cut up, and above all the large 
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quantity of dead trees, standing oi fallen, which cover large areas in the fo¬ 
rests of Norrland. 

The employer in the case of charcoal-buriiing of this type in the forests 
is generally a firm owning a sawmill, a charcoal company or some indivi¬ 
dual — a cultivator landowner, a leaseholder or a rural tradesman who trades 
in charcoal to a greater or less extent. In certain districts, espedaHj' in 
Upper Norrland, charcoal production is undertaken as a domestic industry 
by labourers and small cultivators who bu^* dead wood and other waste 
in the State forests, cut it up, bum it, and sell the charcoal to traders or 
to ironworks directly. 

Small cultivators as'well as landless workmen take part in the char¬ 
coal-burning in the forests. The proportion in which the different social 
groups are represented in the industry appears from the following figures: 
of 151 workmen emplov^ed in ten charcoal-burning yards whidi were the 
object of an espedi enquiry, sixty-seven belonged to the landowners' 
dass, eight to that of the leaseholders, seventy-six to that of the labourers. 
The chief group of labourers employed on charcoal-burning is that of the 
charcoal-burners, each of whom usually contracts to manufacture a fixed 
quantity of charcoal for a fixed payment. Where charcoal is manufactured 
in the forests by a more or less primitive method the charcoal-burners cut 
the wood for themsdves and with their own or with hired horses transport 
it to the stacks, whence they also transport the charcoal, when it is ready, 
to the loading places. Where the technique of charcoal-burning is more ad¬ 
vanced the charcoal burners generally engage spedal carters, woodcutters 
and other workmen whom they pay themselves and who should be consid¬ 
ered as being in some degree their assistants. 

The charcoal-burning season ordinarily lasts about six months in the 
forests of Norrland. It was suffidentiy difficult to obtain predse informa¬ 
tion as to the length of the working day, but as far as cutting andtran^rt- 
ing the wood, setting up the stacks and transporting the charcoal are con¬ 
cerned, the work generally coinddes with that of exploiting the forests 
as we have described it. When however charcoal burning is in progress 
the work is more irregular, for at certain times it is necessary to watdi the 
stacks night and day-. On these occasions Sundav" work is inevitable, but 
it is always exceptional. 

As regards pay, the workmen employed on charcoal-burning generally 
earn from three to four crowns a day, approximately, and the carters about 
twice as much for the work of a man and his horse. On the whole charcoal- 
burning in the forests seems to be a little less profitable to the workmen than 
tree-felling, espedally where natural conditions are not very favourable, 
and where the industry is rdatively new and the population not very fa¬ 
miliar with the process of making charcoal. The work is however suJffident- 
ly sought after; a circumstance explained by the fact that for reasons of 
tran^ort it is limited to the ndghbourhood of means of communication, 
namely the district within one or two Swedish miles of a railway station, 
and the workmen usually live at home or in the vidnity and are employed 
on agricultural labour at certain times of the year. 
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Consequent^ provisioning is less diflSicult than in the case of workers 
employed on forest exploitation. On the other hand an almost greater 
number of special temporary dwellings are needed, for workmen employed 
on charcoal-burning prefer to live in huts, even if they work near their homes. 
Of the workmen emplo^^ed in the investigated charcoal-burning ^^ards 
only 11.3 per cent, lived at home, the other 8S.7 per cent. li\ung in especially 
built huts. The reasons for this circumstance are first the very dirty 
nature of the charcoal-bumii^ work and the fact that the workmen do 
not wish to dirty their own homes, and secondly the constant watching 
urhich the stacks need during a large part of the charcoal-burning period. 

The huts inspected were generally" of the tj’p'e already described, and 
all that has been said as to the construction of the forest chimney-huts 
applies to them. Generally* the charcoal-burners' huts were no larger than 
the forest chimne^’-huts, their floor area averaging 14.4 square metres 
and their cubic area 29 2 cubic metres. The average floor area for one per¬ 
son was 4 square metres, the average cubic area 6.8 cubic metres : that is 
to say that the density of population was less than in the huts of the forest 
exploitation enterprises. 


§ 4. Seasonal and constant xabotjr in the forest industry. 

Forest cultivation and timber-floating in the spring; trench digging, 
tree marking and woodcutting for charcoal and for paper pulp in summer; 
diarcoal-buming andtree-feUingin autumn and winter — such are the labours 
offered by the forest industry in the north of Sweden, and those on which 
the labourers are in turn employed during the year. The proportion of 
work varies however very much in the different branches of the forest 
industry', so that the foresters are obliged, in order to earn a living, to pass 
at certain times into other industries, such as agriculture, sawing, boat 
loading, roadmaking, canalization, etc. These changes are not unaccom¬ 
panied by notable losses of time and by difficulties, as is proved by the pe¬ 
riods of unemployment from which foresters are liable to suffer unless they 
are also agriculturists, especially in spring when the winter season is over 
and the autumn laboms have not yet been resumed. During these times 
of unemployment the workmen totally exhaust an}’ savings they may have 
and are even forced to run into debt. This circumstance, added to a lack 
of thrift and economy, chiefly explains the contrast often noticed between 
the earnings of foresters, which are often considerable, and their bad eco¬ 
nomic situation. This is not however the only consequence of the periods 
of \memployment: reaction is in some degree natural after the privations 
of forest life, and unemployment gives a free field to the temptation which 
is irresistible, especially in the case of young bachelor labourers, to spend 
savings on drink or other similar pleasures, to the detriment of moral and 
physical wellbeing. 

Among the principal methods which might remove the causes of unem¬ 
ployment there is on the one hand the development of employment bureaux. 
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on the other the more frequent engagement of foresters, to fill fixed posts 
for a whole year or its greater part, who* would be permanently connected 
with public or private administrations. 

This question forms the subject of an especial study based on the condi¬ 
tions discovered in certain domains in which the different systems of fo¬ 
rest economy are typically represented. In domains in which there was 
intensive forestry hardly more than a third of the workmen could be con¬ 
sidered to be in peimanent employment; all the others were giving casual 
assistance. None the less the work of exploitation depended chiefly on 
the permanent employees, who supplied two thirds of the total number of 
wcwrkmg days and earned about 70 per cent, of the aggregate wages. On 
an average each permament workmen had supplied during the year of the 
enquiry 177 days of work and earned 637 crowns, while for casusd labourers 
the corresponding averages were 32 days of work and 167 crowns. Where 
forestry is on the extensive rather than the intensive sy’^stem the permanent 
employ'ees — keepers and others — formed only a framework of superin¬ 
tendents which was filled during the season by a number of casual workmen, 
temporarily engaged. 


RUGGBRI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and AssociMion 


SPAIN. 

THE FIRvST CO-OPERATR’E CHEEvSE FACTORY. 

SOURCES; 

I#A QtJESEKiA MANCiirox, I,a ri.lustria pecnaria {TIu^ Makihz 0/ Manckcgo Cheese, IheLixe 
Stock Industry), Organ of the General Association of Ganaderos {General Associaiion of 
Stock Btcedi.ri)f i8th year, no. 544, ^Madrid, 20 February 1917. 


§ I. ANa^ECEDJB^'TS. 

We have already mentioned (i), in speaJdng of co-operation in Spanish 
agricnltnre, the first attempt in Spain to treat milk co-operativety, made 
by the society called QueseHa MancJtega, which was founded at Infantes in 
the province of Ciudad Real. This society is concerned with the manufac¬ 
ture of the cheese perhaps most characteristically Spanish, the manckego 
made from sheep's milk. 

The Qtieseria Manchega is the first co-operative society for the manu¬ 
facture of cheese in Spain. It OTves its foundation to the campaign in fa¬ 
vour of daily industries undertaken by the Asociacion general de Ganaderos, 
A technical teacher of this association happened to be in the district of 
Infantes, undertook studies and experiments in the manufacture of the lo¬ 
cal cheese, and pointed out to the sheep farmers the advantages they would 
derive from the formation of a co-operative society which w'ould improve 
their processes, make their product more uniform and lessen their costs of 
manufacture. The idea’had no sooner been started than thej’ received 
it favourably, and after a time of indecision, devoted to the study of the 
question, thej’' decided to put the plan into practice. They then undertook 
the work necessary to the installation of the factory and the formation of 
its staff, rehung above all on the support of the Asociacion de Ganaderos, 

The foimders of this co-operative society had to conquer initial diffi¬ 
culties of every description, a fact which is comprehensible if it be re¬ 
membered that the establishment of a business of a kind entirely novel in 


(i) Intmiotional Reviem of Agricultural Ecummicsj yiaxch. aiul 3 Iay 1915. 
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Spain was in question, and that it was impossible merely to imitate similar 
enterprises in other countries from which the Spanish districts were 
distinguidied by their paxtiailar conditions. Infantes lies moreover in La 
]Mancha, without doubt the most individualized and the least social region 
in Spain. The obstacles encountered were not only technical but also social. 

Among such social difficulties, side by side with those of them which 
were purely psychological, were some based on economic interests. In 
fact the greatest resistance to the innovation emanated from the master 
diepherds of the sheep farmer members of the society. This was due to the 
fact that previously each master shepherd had made the cheese derivedfiom 
his flock, receiving certain indemnities at the period of manufacture, that 
he was the middleman for the sale of the skim milk, and finally that he 
enjoyed the enormous advantage of beii^ able to instal all his family on 
the farm, on the pretext that they helped in the manufacture, and they thus 
were able to dispose of abundant dieese, milk, cream etc. The co-operative 
society eventually solved these problems without prejudice to the interests 
of shepherds or employers, either by employing the iepherds, as we 
see, on the processes of manufacture, or by suffering them to sell and derive 
profit from the skim milk, to provide wood and water for the factory, to 
transport the cheese to the railways or to pack it. 

It was also no easy matter to accustom the dieesemakers to the new 
processes of manufacture, to cause them to observe standards of clean¬ 
liness and order previoulsy unknown, and, above all, to teach them to treat 
large quantities of milk at one time. Finally however all these diEcnlties 
were met by the enthusiasm and conviction of the sheep farmers, whose 
nnmbers have continually increased as a consequence of the results obtained 
by the society. 


§ 2 . The U OEKING of TPK CO-OPERATl\rE SOCIETY. 


We have no data as to the organization of this society, and therefore, 
before we give an account of its activity, we will merely indicate how it has 
worked. 

Two problems had to be solved before it could become active, that 
of the staff and that of the distribution of expenses and profits. The first 
of these was undoubtedly the more complicated, for owing to the system of 
^eep fanning locally prevalent, as we shall see, cheesemaking lasts only 
for from eight-five to dghty-eight days; and it is therefore naturally impos¬ 
sible to employ workpeople exclusively on this industry since they would 
^us be idle for nine months of the year. The problem is solved by appoint¬ 
ing as master cheesem^er one of the shepherds in the employ of the mem¬ 
bers and others as assistant cheesemakers, the chosen always having 
special skill in the trade. The factory pa3rs these employees during the 
cheesemaking season, providing substitutes to do thdr ordinary work as 
diepherds. 
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The costs of installation are distributed in equal dxares among the mem¬ 
bers. Ten per cent, of their amount is annually deducted from the society's 
profits and distributed among the members as interest and redemption 
quota on the capital of installation. The remaining profits are distributed 
among them in proportion to the quantity of milk each of them has supplied 
during the cheesemaking season. 

The following are the only figures we have as to the quantities of milk 
supplied by the members, and refer to 1914. 



No of da\s 

Quantit} of milk in kilogrammes (i) 

Members 

during J 

^hich the} ' 
supplied milk | 

1 

Total 

1 \ 

Baily a\era^e | 

Daily 

TtiftyimiiTn 

Dailv 

TnitiitniiiTi 


1 <’7 1 

1 

23.709 

t 

334 

52 <» 

204 

No. 2. 

1 

60 

1 

12,846 

214 

2O2 

lOI 

No. 3 - ■ • • 

1 &S 

15,003 

170 

259 

1 49 

No 4. 

87 ' 

7.338 

84 

114 

32 

No. s. . . 1 

1 76 

6,168 

8 z 

105 

31 

Total . . . 

88 

65,064 

739 

1 

1 

1,190 1 

1 

1 

(i) I kilogtamme » 2.2 lbs. 


The members are obliged to deliver perfectly strained milk and to bring 
it to the factory in vessels of tinned iron, quite foil and hermetically sealed. 
In order to prevent the adulteration of the milk by the addition of water 
or other substances it is analysed on its arrival at the factory. For its 
transport the members have adopted a system of special carts fomi^ed 
with awnings and so made that the vessels are exposed neither to the sun 
nor to rain. 

For the installation of the factory the premises formerly used for cheese¬ 
making by a member were chosen and were suitably transformed and en¬ 
larged. The factory now occupies a fine two-storied building covering an 
area of 300 square metres (2). On the ground floor are the reception room, 
the depot, two laige rooms used as warehouses, two others used as factories, 
one for the boiler and stove, and the dwellings of the cheesemakers. On 
the upper story there are warehouses in which as man^^ as 5,000 cheeses 
can be stored and which have all the conditions taught by science and expe¬ 
rience to be necessary to the preservation of nianch^o dieese. 

The disposition of the cheeses, the accommodation, the ventilation and 
the economy realized make these premises a true model for establishments 
of their kind. 


(a) I squait: metre — i.io(> square >ards 
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§ 3. Results obt^.ined. 


The following are some data which resume the activity of the co-opera¬ 
tive society during the three years which have elapsed since its foundation. 


No. of days Quantity 

Year for which of milk treated Profits realized 

the season lasted — — 

— — kilogrammes pesetas (i) 

iqi4. 88 63,064 22,585 

1915. S7 67,132 24,751 

T916. 81 51*262 23,300 


These figures need some explanation. If the cheesemaking industry 
be always highl3" subject to variation it is so especially when the animals 
fumi^ing the milk which is its material are not stalled, for milk production 
is then intimatel}" connected with the extent and quality of the pastures on 
w'hich the3’ graze. The difference in the quantity of milk treated from one 
to another of the three years considered should not cause surprise. 

Cheese is made in Infantes in the spring, and it should be remembered 
that in 1915 there was an eaily and productive spring, whereas that of 
1916 was late and little productive. 

The difference in the prices realized is similarly" explained, being partly 
due to the varying price of the cheese from one year to another. The 
co-operative society declares that the fact that the business had entered 
into a regular course of workine contributed to the increase in individual 
returns obtained in 1916. 

A fact which must at first sight cause suqirise is that the manufactur¬ 
ing season of the QueseHa Mafichega should last only from eightj'-one to 
eighty-eight da^^s. This is due to local conditions of vegetation and to 
the difficulty of changing local customs in the matter of sheep farming. 
In order to lengthen the season and make a larger quantity of cheese it 
would be necessary to sacrifice the lambs soon after their birth and give 
fresh and abimdant food to the ewes in order that they might 3deld nulk 
for as long as possible. This is at present impossible in this district where 
the winter is long and uniwoductive and the spring very productive, so 
that the farmers keep the lambs in order to use the abundant pasturage. 
It is therefore onl3" when the lambs can live without their mothers, that is 
in spring, that the ewes are milked for the purpose of cheesemaking, the 
practice being continued until the great heat of Jul3' begins to bum the 
fields. The position could certainl3" be modified b3’' the intensive culti¬ 
vation of forage plants and the stalling of the sheep, but this presupposes 
a complete change in the local S3"stem of sheep farming, which could be 
accomplished onty after long stud3" on the part of the farmers. 


(1) I peseta — ti V5 d. at par. 
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It is calculated that the flocks belonging to members of the Queseria 
Manchega comprise 6,000 ewes. As regards their yield it should be noted 
that, as is seen b3" the table referring to the season of 1914, the members 
do not all contribute milk on every da}*- for vihich the factory works. 

It may be said, to sum up, that the Queseria Manchego has attained 
to extremely satisfactorj’ results. Since a finst attempt at co-operative 
manufacture is in question, and since there is an increasing demand for 
its products owing to their superiority over others of the same kind, we 
may hope that farmers in other parts of Spain will follow the example which 
has been set them, to their own advantage, that of the industry and that 
of stock farming. 

Already we can cite two other co-operati^’e societies, founded under 
the auspices of the 4 sociaci 6 n general de Ganadoros for the exploitation of 
daily industries. TLe^* are the Cooperotiia Laciamega for buttermaking 
at Villablino in Leon, and the Lecheria coube/ativu established at Saragossa 
for the sale of milk by the local Casa de Ganaderos. 
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THE DE\TiLOPiIENT OF THE CO-OPERATR'E MO\rEMENT IN 
ITALY ACCORDING TO RECENT STATISTICAL DATA AS TO 
THE “ LEGA NAZIONALE DELLE COOPERATIVE 

SOX7RCB: 

ANNXTAKIO STATISTICO 1916 DELLE SOCIETA COOPERATIVE ESISTENTIIN ITAIJA, ESCLUSB QXTELLE 
CHE H^2CNO PER scopo PEixciPALE L*ESERCizio DEL CREDiTO {Statistical Yearbook 1916 
of Co-operaiirc Sociencs in Italy, exclusive of such as have the affording of Credit as their 
Chief Aim), i^ega Nazionale delle Cooperative Italiane {National League of Italian Co-op- 
eraiirc Societies) (Lilian). Como, Tipogiafia Cooperativa Comense « A. Baris, 1917. 


The ]Vlilanese National I/eague of Co-operative Societies had already 
in 1903 published the first collection to appear in Italy of general statistics 
as to these societies. It had the support of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry and Commerce and the assistance of another Milanese society, the 
Societa Umanitaria ; and the resultant collection was the Statistica ddle 
Societd cooperative italiane esistenti nel 1902 (l). Recently the league 
has published a Statistical Yearbook of Co-operative Societies for 1916, 
excluding credit societies. The object of this publication is to “ place in 
relief the importance of the Italian co-operative movement, paying spe¬ 
cial attention to those forms of co-operation which are recruited from the 
humblest classes Hie book has 1500 pages and is the result of long 
and intensified labour in collecting and elaborating data. It is indubi¬ 
tably the most complete work of its kind which has yet appeared in Italy (2). 
It comprises: a) a list of all the existing co-operative societies; b) a 

(i) Xliis coUeetkm contained three statistical tables and an appendix. Table I. comprised 
2199 societies and gave data regarding them having reference to 31 December 1901 and distri" 
buted in four groups (consumption, production and labour, credit, various) and according to 
the district in which they were situated. Of these societies 1714 comprised 567,450 members 
and opened a total capital of 74,121,046 liras. In Table II 2199 of the same societies reap¬ 
peared, distributed in twelve dasses according to their nature and the object of their social 
enterprise. Table III. gave 322 co-operative soderies of Italians outride Italy, in an appen.. 
dix there was a list of 335 co-operative sodeties existing in 1902, the data as to which arrived 
only aftta: the two first table had been drawn up and printed. There foUowed the enumeration 
of eighteen institutions of propaganda and aid, such as the Lcga nazionale and the district, 
provincial and local federations, and ntimerous tables. 

(2} Other publications of the same kind have been printed by the ofiScesDf the Direzione 
generale del Credito e della Prevtdenza at the l^Uolstiy of Agricolture, Industry and Commerce. 
One of these, which appeared in 1908, is a mere list, showing the date at which the co-operative 
sodeties were formed and giving information as to their*paid-up capital. Another which was 
more complete appeared in 19x0, and the yearbook under review refers to tTiia jn matring the 
oompaxisoss by which it paces in reUef the progress of the movement from 1910 to 1915. 
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collectioii of tables giving infonnation as to the development of most of 
the co-operative societies in the sixty-nine provinces of the kingdom, as 
r^ards each form of co-operation; c) a collection of tables resuming the 
situation for each province and district and thus giving a complete pic¬ 
ture of the development to which this organization has attained in Italy; 

as an appendix a list of all co-operative societies entered in the registers 
of the existing prefectorates, fererations and consortia. We will here 
reproduce the principal data contained in this yearbook. 


§ I. The number of co-operative societies in the kingdom 
AND their geographical DISTRIBUTION. 

It should first be stated that the league’s researches concerned the 
following forms of co-operation : a) consumers’ societies ; b) producers’ and 
labour societies; c) societies for the construction of popular dwellings; 
d) agricultural societies; e) insurance societies. In the case of the first 
four of these the aim was the discovery of the following data : i) date of 
formation; 2) number of members ; 3) capital shares, subscribed or paid-up : 
4) amount of the various funds, reserve and other; 5) amount of business ; 
6) profits; 7) losses. Research of this kind was omitted in the case of the 
insurance societies owing to the great variety of their working. 

There were, in 1915, 7,429 co-operative societies, as against 5,064 in 
1910. They were distribute as follows: 




1915 

19x0 

Difference 

Co-operative consumption. 

2408 

1756 

- 652 

,, 

production and labour 

3022 

1879 

- 1143 

,, 

building. 

733 

379 

4- 373 

,, 

agriculture. 

1142 

925 

+ 217 

ft 

insurance. 

105 

125 

— 20 


Total . . . 

742 Q 

50 b 4 

2365 


The co-operative societies of production and labour occur in the year¬ 
book in sixteen sections, according to their objects, namely: i) bakehouses, 
mills and slaughterhouses ; 2) miners, stoneworkeis and cementers ; 3) wood 
and leather; 4) ceramics and glass; 5) fishermen; 6) copyists and printers; 
7) mechanics and metallurgists; 8) chemical industries, 9) electrical in¬ 
dustries ; 10) clothing and textile industries; ii) painters and decorators; 
12) journeymen, wheelwrights and navvies; 13) carters, waggoners; 
14) porters’ work; 15) various; 16) mixed. 

The agricultural societies are divided into three section; i) agricul¬ 
ture and culture of special crops; 2) viticulture and the vintners’ industry; 
3) dairy farming and cheesemaking. 

The figures given diow that the number of co-operative societies in¬ 
creased by 2365 between 1910 and 1915. If insurance societies, which di- 
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minished by twenty (i6 per cent.), be excluded, those of every other form 
are seen to have increased largely — the building societies by 98.4 per cent; 
those of production and labour by 60.8 per cent.; those of consumption 
hr 37.1 per cent.; and the agricultural societies by 23,4 per cent. 

If the co-operative societies be distributed geographicall}’^ the following 
comparison between T915 and 1910 is obtained. 


Table I. — Locol Distribution of co-operative societies. 


District 

Co-operative socitties 

Consump¬ 

tion 

Agricultural 

Production 
and labour 

Building 

Insurance 




1910 

1915 

19x0 

1915 

19x0 

1915 

1910 

Pierlmont. 

277 


95 

84 

151 

109 

33 

14 

64 

75 

Liguria. 

105 

68 

27 

22 

183 

103 

70 

48 

4 

4 

Lombardy. 

704 

00 

224 

140 

394 

298 

144 

79 

II 

16 

Venetia. 

I9I1 143 

95 

84 

322 

174 

59 

27 

2 

3 

Emilia and Romagna. . 

338 

157 

216 

2M 

88b 

555 

133 

61 

2 

3 

Tuscany. 

358 

267 

42 

38 

239 

131 

127 

75 

4 

3 

Marches. 

III 

105 

26 

22 

78 

46 

10 

6 

— 

— 

Umbria. 

56 

38 

10 

6 

31 

15 

7 

2 

— 

— 

Latiuni. 

28 

16 

65 

61 

226 

184 

122 

48 

6 

8 

Abmzzi and Molise. 

30 

32 

21 

II 

12 

6 

3 

3 

2 

I 

Campania. 

47 

35 

53 

55 

III 

63 

18 

6 

2 

4 

Apulia. 

40 

30 

64 

43 

146 

85 

13 

5 

— 

— 

Basilicata. 

6 

2 

10 

II 

14 

8 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Calabria. 

q2 

28 

27 

20 

46 

10 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Sidly. 

63 

53 

145 

105 

159 

82 

3 

I 

4 

4 

Sardinia. 

12 

6 

_ 

22 

j_1 

9 

24 

10 

2 

4 

1 

4 

4 


We should also note the development of agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties in Sicily, those of production and labour and of building in Emilia 
and Romagna, those of consumption in I/Ombard^^ etc. Generally speaking 
societies are most numeroush’’ formed in the districts in which agriculture 
and industry are most developed. 

In order to show more clearly the intensity of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the various districts, we reproduce the following table in which the 
number of societies is considered in relation to the density of population 
in each district and the number of its commtmes. 
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Tabee II. — Number of co-operative societies as compared to the population 
and the communes in each district 


Districts 

Population 

in 

1915 

No. of 
Com¬ 
munes 
in 
1915 


Cl<iSbification 

No. of 
CO ope¬ 
rative 

societies 

No. of 
inhabi¬ 
tants 
for 
each 
society 

No. of 
Com¬ 
munes 
lor 
each 
society 

accordini; 

to 

population 

according 

to 

number 

of 

communes 

Piedmont. . 

‘ 

3.472.958 

1,489 

620 

5,601 

2.40 

Emilia 

Emilia. 

I4gtuia. . ■ 

. 

1,244,015 

305 

389 

3,189 

0.7 S 

Ealium 

Tuscany 

Eombardy . 


4.931.485 

1,907 

1,477 

3,338 

I.2S 

I4guria 

I^atium 

Venetia. . . 


3.663,536 

798 

669 

5,479 

I.19 

Eombardy 

I 4 guria 

'Erwilift , . . 


2.764,133 

328 

1,575 

1.755 

0.20 

Tuscan^' 

Apulia 

Tuscany 


2,756.654 

287 

770 

3,580 

0.37 

Marches 

Sicily 

Marches . . 


1,116,969 

254 

225 

4.964 

I.I 7 

Venetia 


Umbria. . . 


703,802 

152 

104 

6,767 

1.46 

Piedmont 

Venetia 

I^tium . . 


1,361,337 

228 

447 

3,045 

0.51 

Umbria 

I/ombardy 

Abruzzi . . 


1.459,580 

463 

68 

21,464 

6.80 

Apulia 

Umbria 

Campania. . 


3,377.824 

623 

231 

14,622 

2.70 

Sicily 

Piedmont 

Apulia . . . 


2,201,241 

24X 

263 

8,369 

0.91 

Calabria 

Pampqpia 

Basilicata. . 


481.953 

126 

36 

13,387 

3.50 

Basilicata 

Basilicata 

Calabria . . 


1.446.773 

415 

117 

12,365 

3-54 

Sardinia 

Csdabria 

Skdly. . . • 


3.743,447 

362 

374 

10,009 

0.96 

Campania 

SatfliTiift 

Sardina . . 


870,077 

363 

64 

13,594 

5.67 

Abruzzi 

Abruzzi 

AU Italy . . 


35,597.784 

8.341 

7,429 

4,791 

(1) 1.12 




(i) In these cstlculations the total number of co-upeiativc societies, as given in the list in 
the yearbook, is taken into account. 


§ 2 . The number of members. 

Of 7,317 co-operative societies of consumption, production and labour, 
building and agriculture, to which the league addressed itself, only 3.036 
or about 70 per cent, supplied the desired data. Moreover the forms were 
not completely filled up, the number of members being omitted on some, and 
the amount of business, the capital, the reserve fund, etc. on others. 

As regards the members we compare in the following table the number 
of them in the various kinds of co-operative societies in 1915 and in 1910 : 
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Table III. — Number of members oj co-operative societies. 


Classification 

of the 

co-operative societies 

Statistics 

1915 

1910 

No. of societies 

No. of 

monbets 

No. of societies 

No. Of 

members 

in esistence 

to which 
information 
refers 

in existence 

to which 
information 
refers 

Consiuuption .... 

Production and labour 

Buildin<>. 

AgiicultuiaX. 

2408 

3015 

751 

1143 

1970 

1884 

471 

711 

411.358 

* 57.149 

91,812 

195,766 

176-1 

1871 

379 

926 

1623 

1357 

315 

827 

346,474 

212,387 
- — 

49,466 

161,115 

7317 

5036 

956,085 

4940 

4122 

769,442 


Thus the membership of these co-operative societies increased altogether 
between 1910 and 1915 by 186,643. If it be remembered that 2,278 societies 
furnished no data in 1915 and 718 in 1910, and if it be calculated that each 
society has about 190 members, it is no exaggeration to place the total 
membership at 1,300,000, giving an increase of 400,000 since 1910. But 
the increase arises also from an increase in the number of societies, and there¬ 
fore we must conclude that there has been no true progress in this sphere. 

If finally" each of co-operative society examined be considered 
separately, it is seen that while the average membership of a consumers' 
societ}’ fell between 1910 and 1915 from 213 to 208, and that of a produc¬ 
tion and labour societ3* from 156 to 136, that of a building society rose 
from 157 to 195 and that of an agricultural society from 195 to 275. 


§ 3. The financl^ basis and the business op the societies. 


The financial basis of the societies appears from the following compa¬ 
rative figures for 1910 and 1915 : 


Faid<«p Capital 


Reserve 

& variotts Funds. 


1915 


19x0 


Co-operative consumers’societies . I/, 
production and labour 
societies .... ” 

building (i) societies. ” 

” agiiculttnal societies ” 


31,617,205.73 


3.255.547-31 

32.257,311.45 

21,687,867.42 


Total ... I#. ii8,8i7,84I.()o 


h. 23,868,709 

" 31.481.004 
" 43,109,337 
" 15,687,199 

h. 114,146,149 


(i) The apparent dimmution in the s^ets and reserves of the bnilding societies should 
be ascribed to the fact that in the yearbook under re\iew the special autonomous institutions 
for popular dwellings, of whic^i many were formed after 1908, were by an error omitted. 
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Taken together the co-operative societies of various kinds possess 
property, paid-up capital and resen^’es of the average value of 23,593.69 
liras and individual members are interested to the extent of 124.28 liras 
each. The average property’ of a consumers’ co-operative society amounts 
to 16,049.49 liras, that is 76.86 liras a member; that of a production and 
labour society to 17,651.12 liras or 129.32 liras a member. The economic 
resources of other forms of co-operation are more important, as r^ards 
the average both for a member and for a society. This is easily* explain¬ 
ed. We have but to remember that by the law of 1908 as to popular 
dwellings the building societies were exempted from the pro\’isions of the 
commercial code as to series of shares, which cannot be of more than 100 
liras. In the case of agricultural societies it should be borne in mind that 
they include the large organizations for the distribution of fertilizers and 
seeds and those which, like the cheese factories and the collective cellars, 
treat products. 

The turnover of more than 5,000 co-operative societies in 1915 was 
648,248,972.82 liras, distributed as follows : 


co-ox^erative agricultural societies.liras 211,514,782.82 

production and labour societies... ” 163,732,001.14 

” consumers’societies. ” 156,841,214.87 

” building societies. ” 116,160,973.99 


These figures would give for every consumers’ co-operative society^ 
an average turnover of 79,614.82 liras. If the fact be recollected that only 

I, 970 out of 2,408 co-operative societies of this kind supplied information 
on this point it may be calculated, even if an average turnover of no more 
than 50,000 liras a year be ascribed to societies which did not respond, that 
the total annual value of the sales made by consumers’ co-operative socie¬ 
ties was 180,000,000 liras. 

A comparison with the average turnover of each consumers’ co-op¬ 
erative society, as shown by the statistics of 1902, reveals an increase of 

II, 170.58 liras, namely, one from 68,444,34 liras to 79,614.82 liras. 

In the case of the production and labour societies this increase is much 
more marked, being one of 51,495.29 liras which raised the amount from 
35,192.21 liras in 1902 to 86,588.10 liras in 1915. This is explained by the 
fact that all Italian laws facilitating the particix>ation of societies of this 
kind in public auctions are posterior to 1902, as appears in an article on 
this subject which we published in our issue for November 1914. 


§ 4. Profits and losses. 

We will end our short examination of the figures given in the yearbook 
hy showing the profits and losses resulting from these co-operative busi¬ 
nesses. The total profits amounted to 11,236,722.18 liras and the total 
losses to 1,237,985.38 liras: and the net profits were therefore 9,998,736.80 
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liras. Profits and losses were distributed as follows among the various 
groups of societies: 


Co-operative agricultural societies: 


Profits.Liras 1,919,178.22 

Losses. 208,040.14 


Xet profits . . . Liras 1.680.538.08 
Co-operative production and labour societies : 


Profits.Liras 4,625,237.83 

Losses. ” 484,105.42 


Xet profits . . . Liras 4,141,132.41 
Co-operative consumers* societies: 


Profits.Liras 3,471,956.51 

Losses. ” 368,854.30 


Xet profits . . . Liras 3,103,102.21 
Co-operative building societies : 


Profits.Liras 1,220,349.62 

Losses. '' 146,385.52 


Xet profits , . . Liras 1,073,964.10 

These figures are the best assurance of the soundness of Italian co¬ 
operative enterprise 










SWITZERLAND. 


THE PEASANTS’ UNION AND PEASANTS’ SECRETARIAT IN 1916. 


SOTJRCe; 

DIX-NECVIEME R-VRPORT annuel DU COMITE DIRECTEUR DE I/’UNION bUlS&E DES PWSANS 
ET DU Secrietariat des Paysans Suisses, 1916 Avtiol Rapuz 0 the 

Matuigin^ CommiHce ot the Steiss Utiion of Peasants and ’he SvCtC^anat of St^iss 
Putsants, 1916), Brougg, Secretariat of Swiss Peasants, loiy, 95 pages. 


The nineteenth annual report of the managing committee of the Swiss 
Union of Peasants and the Secretariat of Swiss Peasants treats of the ac¬ 
tivity" of these two institutions in 1916, shows its results, adducing eWdence, 
and publibhes data relative to the finances of the institutions. 

We will examine this important report and resume its chief parts, as 
we have done in the case of reports of earlier years 


A. — SWISS PEASANTS^ UNION. 

§ I. SOCIAI, POSITION AND ACTIVITY OF THH XJNION in I916. 

In the beginning of 1916 the Swiss Peasants' Union had twenty-eight 
sections which comprised 197,761 members. During the year one new" 
society adhered to the union and was admitted as forming a new sectii^n. 
This was the Federation des sociefes de mise en valeiir dn lait de la Suisse 
Centrale (Federation of the Societies for Realizing the Value of the ]Milk 
of Central Switzerland). The union thus acquired 6,451 new members. 

a) Economic Measures for Meeting the Effects of the War. 

In 1916 the union took economic measures with a view to meeting the 
effects of the war. They were rendered necessary by the circumstances 
to whida the war gave rise in Switzerland and they greatly preoccinneJ 
the managing committee, and more especially- the Peasants' Secretariat, 
as wdl as the Office of Information as to Prices. 

As regards the potato supply, the defective potato har\"est was a 
pretext for leproaching the farmers for hoarding seed potatoes for motives 
of speculation. But the Peasants' Secretariat took its stand on the result of 
enquiries made by the Office of Inf onnation as to Prices, and w-as able to bho w" 
that this reproach was unfounded and thus to contribute to calming public 
opinion. The union undertook to take an inventory of the stocks of pota- 
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toes, rather however out of consideration for the public than in the hope of 
securing new supplies for consumption. The union opposed a proposal to 
requisition potatoes because it was alread3" the agriculturist's interest to 
sell his whole available supply* and requisition might have influenced the 
potato crops unfavourably. The principal task of the Stale is to provide 
as ample a supply of seeds as possible and to persuade those interested to 
grow potatoes as extensively' as possible. The importance of taking in¬ 
ventories of the available suppb’ is that it prepares the way for the discharge 
of this task. 

The union has been occupied with the reduction of the rate for the ex¬ 
traction of meal, the provision of home-grown cereals as fodder, the guaran¬ 
teeing of a minimum price for cereals, the utilization of rye for the brewing 
industry, the prohibition which burdens trade in forage, the price of straw 
and the suppty of straw to the armj', the delivery of live stock for butchery 
to the army, the export of income producing stock and of young pigs, and 
questions relative to milk and dairy products. The union's action in endeav¬ 
ouring to obtain leave for soldiers bdongii^ to the cheesemaking industry 
has not been unattended with difficultj’' but has been crowned with success. 
The union has also been occupied with the question of obtaining payments 
for hire for requisitioned horses, and that of suppressing such requisition and 
causing a return to the method of supplying horses voluntarily. Swiss 
agriculture is represented at the general meeting of the Sociele Suisse de 
Surveillance Econmiique (Swiss Society of Economic Superintendence), or 
S. S. S., by the national counsellor, M. Chuard and by Dr. I/aur. These have 
taken advantage of opportunities for discussing the needs of agriculture, 
especially where the acquisition of forage is concerned. Most of the fe¬ 
derations of agricultural syndicates have adhered to the S. S. S. This affi¬ 
liation has given the agricultural syndicates of Romanic Switzerland an 
opportunity’' to group themselves unitedly, thus satisfying a long felt want. 
M. Chuard, member of the union’s managing committee, and M. Eaur, di¬ 
rector of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat, were the delegates of the Federal 
Council at the negotiations in Paris with the allied countries as to the vic¬ 
tualling of Switzerland. 

b) Law as to epizooty policies, application of the law as to hisurance against 

sickness and accidents, the customs tan§ and other enterprise. 

In 1913 the proposed revision of the federal law as to the campaign 
against epizooty, published by the federal council in the message of 15 
March 1915, was carefully examined by the union and the secretary. Their 
condusions on the subject were resumed by^ the committee and then trans¬ 
mitted to the commission of the federal Chambers. These began in 1916 
to discuss the proposal, and the desires of the union were partially taken 
into consideration and in a measure respected. 

The administrative council of the Caisse nationale suisse d*assurance 
en cos d*accidents (Swiss National Fund for Insurance against Accidents) 
is concerned with the institution of compulsory insurance and prepara- 
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tions for voluntary insurance have not yet been begun. During the discuss¬ 
ion as to insurance against accidents the union brought forward proposals 
as to agriculture which were accepted. It proposed finally that the fores¬ 
ters of coromunes should in particular all be insured. 

As regards the revision of commercial treaties, of which one with Italy 
was denounced immediately before the end of the year, the Peasants' Se¬ 
cretariat continued to prepare for the new agreements to be made. The 
union also undertook much other business as to the export and import of 
certain merchandise and relative custom duties, the inspection of wines at 
the frontier, post oflBce sa^ungs banks, the agricultural press, aliens, the 
federal grant for research as to the productiveness of agriculture, and the 
federal grants to the federation of the agricultural societies of Romanic 
Switzerland and in aid of vegetable gardening. 


§ 2. Office of information as to prices. 

From the report which this office presented to the Swiss Peasants' 
Union it appears that its activity had the follo'viing forms : 

а) The collection of reports from which extracts were made; 

б) The publication of a review of the markets; and the supply of 
information as to the course of production, the position of the markets and 
the price of agricultural products ; 

c) The supply of information as to the international market for milk 
and dairy produce; 

d) The collection of material for drawing up reports to be sent to 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

This office has recently assumed a growing importance which is reflected 
in all its branches. In 1916 it sent out 11,239 circulars and communica¬ 
tions of which 8.725 were in German, 1,823 in French, 309 in Italian and 301 
in English. The number of its correspondents has not been diminished in 
spite of the special circumstances due to the war and the fact that a certain 
number of them have been called to serve in the army. Correspondents 
who were obliged definitely to resign have been replaced. 7,183 were in this 
case. 

The especial circumstances due to the war obliged the office to devote 
particular attention to the statistics as to Swiss crops. The office un¬ 
dertook the following enquiries: 

i) An enquiry as to modifications in the area on which cereals and po¬ 
tatoes are grown (about 900 correspondents). 2) An enquiry as to the 
average yield per hectare (i). 3) An enquiry as to the Swiss potato harvest 
in 1916 (600 correspondents). An enquiry, pursued in 1,643 communes, 
as to the quantity of fruit which could be sold during the autumn of 1916- 


(i) z hectare = 2.47 acres. 
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Tlie average edition of each number of the R&om des jnarcJies (Review 
of the ]klarkets) ib of 85,471 copies of which 74,406 are in German and 11,065 
Li French In 1915 the average edition was of 79,060 copies. The review 
ha^ b.-*en inserted"^ in ten German and two French a^cultnral journals. 

In 1916 the office had to confine itself to following the course of prices 
in tile inleiior The movement of foreign markets has been paralysed by 
the impo^iton of maximum prices, the prohibition against export, and in 
general b^” circumstances due to the war; and therefore their importance 
has compared with that of Swiss markets is quite secondary. Nevertheless 
the abundance of material obliged the editor of the Remte des marches 
to pt^blish three double numbers in the German edition. 

The Omce of Information as to Prices also sent the following notices 
to tlie journal^ subscribing to the Revue des marches : 

A conimimication explaining the provisions as to the price of milk and 
cheese; 

Two commumcations as to the price of milk for consumption; 

Two communications as to dairy production ; 

Eight reports on the market for fruit; 

One publication as to the Swiss cereal and potato harvest; 

One communication as to the placing of agricultural labour by the Swiss 
labour ofiices; 

Two reports on the world's cereal harvest in 1916. 

As m former years the chief conclusions derived from the statistics 
as to prices, which were drawn up by the office, were placed at the disposal 
of the Federal Statistical Office wffiich published them in the Swiss Statistical 
Yearbook. 

In the beginning of the year a complementary report was drawn up as 
to the valuation of live stock in view of the war tax, and this report was 
«ent hy the Peasants' Secretariat to the Federal Department of Finances. 

The Office of Information has been occupied b3" preparations and 
ddiberations with reference to the price of milk and cheese, and has 
forwarded a large number of pertinent requests. 

During the autumn of 1915 an enquiry was undertaken in order to 
discover the increase in the area planted with cereals and potatoes as com¬ 
pared with 1914. A new enquiry in Jtme 1916 aimed at discovering the 
modification of such area since 1915. The office received relevant reports 
fiom S50 correspondents in all parts of the comitry. As compared with 
1915 the increase in the cultivated area was one of 9.7 per cent for cereals 
and 13.5 per cent, for potatoes. As compared with 1914 it was 20.8 per 
cent, for cereals and 32.2 per cent, for potatoes. 

An enquiry was also begun as to the average harvest ^idds per hec¬ 
tare, to provide a basis for the annual estimates of the cereal and potato 
har^’^ests made b^’ the office. For this enquiry the office made use of for¬ 
mer pupils of the schools of agriculture, most of whose societies have pro¬ 
mised their co-operation. 

For the first time this office made the attempt of conducting an en¬ 
quiry among producers in order to discover the harvest yield ciculated 
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on the percentage of the average and on the yield per hectare of the potato 
har\"est in 1916. According to the data as to the percentage of the ave¬ 
rage yield the probable total yield estimated at 5.9 million quintals (i). 
If however the data as to the yid.d per hectare be taken as basis the 
resultant estimate is 6.1 million quintals. The yield has therefore been 
estimated in round figures at 6 million quintals. 

The activity of the ofiice also included an enquirj^ made in autunm as 
to the amount of fruit available for sale. The enquiry’' uas made by com¬ 
munes and the questions were sent to 1,643 communes in the fruit-growing 
districts of German and Romanic Switzerland. The answers received 
numbered, 1,494. The qiiantities available for sale were as follows: 


Table apples 
Cider apples 
Earl3" cider pears 
Late cider pears 

Prunes. 

Xuts .... 


200,000 quintals 
230,000 
44,000 
40,000 
2.700. 

1,100 > 


In the matter of information as to the international market for milk 
and dairy produce, the quarterly" statements were drawn up as pre\’iousl3' 
in spite of difficulties caused by the war. The following organizations lent 
their aid: 

1) Austria: General Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Austria seconded hy the Imperial and Ro3ral Society' of Agriculture. 

2) Belgium : International Dairy Federation. 

3) Canada and the United States: Various communications. 

4) Denmark: Ro^^al Society of Agriculture of Denmark. 

5) France: Various local and provincial organizations, indi\dduals. 

6) Germany: Various local and provincial organizations. indi\Tduats. 

7) Greed Britain: The Board of Agriculture (b^- sending publica¬ 
tions), various organizations. 

8) Holland: General Dairy Union of the Netherlands. 

9) Hunmrv: Dmsion for the Daily" Industry and Alpine Economy- 
of the Royal Ministiy" of Agriculture (by sending question-forms and re¬ 
ports), seconded b^" the National Society of Agriculture of Hungaiy*. 

10) Italy: National Union of Co-operative Dairies, local associa¬ 
tions, individuals. 

11) Norway: National Committee of the International Dairy Fe¬ 
deration. 

12) Sweden: Secretariat of the Ro\"al Academ\" of Agriculture. 

Quarterh" repoits were sent as usual to correspondents at home and 

abroad. The average quarterly- edition was of 2,525 German and 1,235 
French copies, and 120 extracts in German, 50 in French, 220 in Italian 
and 150 in English. 


(i) z qtiiiitaL=: 220 lbs. 
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The ofiSce sent month by month to the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome its customary reports on the condition of the prin¬ 
cipal crops of silkworm rearing, of foreign trade in cereals, and of beetroot 
grov^ing and sugar production, and on the provisional and final estimates 
of the cereal and ijotato han^ests, wine production, the tobacco harvest, etc. 


§ 3. Ofpice op valuation. 

The amount of business entrusted during 1916 to the Ofl&ce of Valua¬ 
tion was so large that it was necessary to engage new experts. 

Its activity", as determined by its rules, comprised: 
a) The dravdng up of reports on investigations and valuations made 
at the request of individuals in the case of the repurchase of inheritances, 
successions, acquisitions of real estate, requests for credit and applications 
for compensation for damage to crops. As in the previous year the largest 
number of applications for valuatioi^ were made by individuals. 

h) Investigations and valuations for institutions of credit and the 

State. 

c) Investigations and valuations in cases of expropriation. 

^ Co-operation in legal or official valuations. 
e) Contributions to scientific research in the matter of agricultural 
taxation. 

The value of the real estate valued in 1916 was as follows : 

Real estate valued according to the income it pro¬ 
duced .... 3,266,000 francs 

) « » its selling value. 1,762,000 » 

» its value for the 

maintenance of a family. 632,000 » 

Recourse wa<5 al«o had to the Office of Valuation for information of 
ever}’ description. Besides its simple communications the office made 
real studies of the most diverse questions, among them those inherent in 
the law of successsion among peasants, the purchase and sale of real estate, 
the letting of real estate, due services and the land tax. 


§ 4. The office of information as to insurance against accidents 

AND SICKNESS. 


This office has had to supply information as to the foundation of sick¬ 
ness funds and in one case to pronounce on projected by-laws which bad 
already been drawn up. The office has been asked for other information, 
especially on the subject of insurance against risks of civil liability. 
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§ 5. The budding office. 

A new institution, which has certainly rendered notable service to 
Swiss agriculture, was formed last year, namely the Offtce of Rural 
Building. 

This office, formed on the modd of those existing in Germany, is 
occupied not only with farm buildings but also with those necessary to the 
dieesemaking industry. Its activity has the following forms: 

1) It gives information by word of mouth. 

2) It answers requests for information addressed to the State. 

3) It communicates its observations and proposals, following on 
investigations made on the spot, by writing or by word of month. 

^ 4) It makes sketches and plans. 

5) It supplies addresses of contractors and those furnishing supplies. 

6) It makes specifications. 

7) It undertakes the superintendence of building. 

8) It verifies building accounts. 

The new office was opened on i January 1917 and necessary rules and 
a scale of charges will be drawn up for it. 


B. — SECRETARIAT OF SWISS PEASANTS. 

§ I. Programme of work. 

The programme of work laid down by the union for the Secretariat 
of Swiss Peasants comprised: 

1) Preparations for the revision of commercial treaties. 

2) The question of agricultural labour. 

3) Researches as to the income produced by agriculture. 

4) Researches by means of double-entry book-keeping. 

5) Reorganization of the archives and the library. 

The work concerned with preparations for the revision of the customs 
tariff was carried on as far as time allowed. 

In the matter of rural labour the secretariat published a fourth part 
of its work on this subject at the end of 1916. It forms the last chapter 
of the proposals of the secretariat for the solution of the labour problem 
and treats of “ the reduction of the need^for agricultural labour There 
has also been a particularly careful examination of the opportunities there 
would be for replacing manual agricultural labour by mechanical motive 
power and for using agricultural implements and machines which would 
economise labour, the estimated expense of employing motors and machines, 
as compared with that of human labour, being of course taken as basis. 

Researches as to agricultural yield were made by means of single¬ 
entry and double-entry agricultural book-keeping. _The statistics collec- 
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ted as a result of book-keeping increase every year in volume and value. 
By this means it has been possible to undertake new researches, as into 
modifications of wealth, the influence of grouping lands on the results of 
agriculture, the relations between the capital invested in resd estate and the 
profit derived from land. etc. The secretariat presented in a very concise 
fonn its customary report on the revenue derived from Swiss agriculture 
in 1915. Care was taken to emphasize the effect of two years of war. In 
igi6 the secretariat was commissioned by the Swiss Society of the Friends 
of Apiculture to check and examine the book-keeping of apiailturists. The 
Office of Valuation of the Swiss Peasant's Union continued to draw on the 
results of the secretariat's researches in valuing farms. The secretariat 
also placed the results of its researches at the disposal of the newly founded 
Office of Rural Buildings. Finally the secretariat furnished much infor- 
mation especially on the subject of taxation for the war tax. On the occa¬ 
sion of the preparations for a revision of the customs tariff it undertook 
a special enquiry into the revenue derived from Swiss vineyards. The ex¬ 
amination of the facts thus collected gave ver3>' interesting results, and it 
was therefore decided to continue these researches 


§ 2. Other work: The war tax. relations with 
THE IXTERXATIONAE IXSTHITTE OR AGRICULTURE. 


We have already explained in this Review the results of the researches 
and proposals of the secretariat as r^arded the war tax (i). In 1916 the 
tmion continued its effort in the direction of judiciously interpreting the 
problem of valuing live stock with a view to the war tax. 

The secretariat also undertook this year to act as intermediary be¬ 
tween the Intemational Institute of Agriculture and Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. 


(i) InUniatiututl Rtvuxa of A^rieultwal Economus, Juat page 40 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

THE PROGRESS OF AGRICUI^TURAI, CO-OPERATION IN INDIA IN 1915-1916. — 
Report on tlio Wofhng of the Co-operative Socittios:' Act in Emma fot fhevear ended zoth June 
igi6 Rangoon, Government Printing, 1917; Annual Report on tJie Wotking of Co-operative 
SocttUes tn the UriUJ Ptovinces ofAgiaand Oudh fot theyeai 1915-1916, Allahabad, Govern¬ 
ment Press, 1916 ; Report on the Ti otkmg of the Co-optiative Socieht^ Act tn the Madras 
Pttsidencv tn 1915-1916, iVIadias, Government Press, iqi6 ; Report on tht Wothmg of the 
Co-opctatize Societies in Cootg fot the ytat ending 30tli June 1916, Mercara, The Cooig 
District PrebS, 1916 


In our issue for April we published an article on the progress of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in India in 1914-1915. We will here give some data 
as to the development of co-operation in certain provinces in 1915-1916. 


I. Bukbia. 


During this j'ear co-operation has made marked progress in Burma. 
After two years during which a certain repression was exercised expansion 
has been ahowed. In the twelve months the total number of co-operative 
societies has increased by 50 per cent., passing from 1,490 to 2,251; while 
the total number of members has risen from 39,134 to 51,356, the working 
capital from Rs. 84.77 lakhs X06.82 and the management and working 
expenses from Rs. r.05 lakhs to Rs. 1.48. The subdivision of over-large 
unions has raised their number from 112 to 189 and the increase in effi¬ 
ciency has been i)roportionate. 

The number of AgrictiUttral Credit Societies passed from ^>^52 to 1,685 
and that of their membrs from 30,130 to 36,494. Their worMng capital, 
exclusive of advances by the State, rose from Rs. 36,47,302 to Rs. 47,04,933 
and their total reserve funds from Rs. 4,39,924 to Rs. 6,34,985. The for¬ 
mation of the Central Reinsurance Society at ilandalay led to an increase 
in the number of Cattle Insurance Societies from 63 to 305 and a propor¬ 
tionate increase in their membership. 

There were 46 non-agricultural societies on 30 June 1916 as against 
43 on 30 June 1915. The ordinary rate of interest charged on loans by 

Central Banks was 9 per cent. 
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The ntimber of agrictiltnral societies per 10,000 of the poptilation was 
on 30 June 1916 just under three for Burma proper, but 25,15 and 8, respec¬ 
tively, for the Kyauks^, Shwebo and Pakdkfcu districts (i). These three 
districts, in which co-operation was strongest, had, re^ectively, one agri¬ 
cultural society for every 800, 1520 and 1370 occupied acres, excluding 
fallows; and Burma proper had one for each 7,100 acres (2). 

Since outside money was tight as an effect of the war, members depend¬ 
ed more than usual on their societies for credit. Crop prices were more¬ 
over generally lower than before the war. As a result the average loan 
to members of agricultural societies increased from Rs. 132 to Rs. 142. 
This considerable rise was however less than the average increase per mem¬ 
ber of owned capital in sudi societies during the year. 

2. United provinces op aora and oudh. 


The following table shows the general progress of the co-operative 
movement in the United Provinces in 1915-1916. 


Xmd o£ Soaety 

Numbor of Societies 

Number of Members 

Woiking Capital 

I July 
19T5 

30 June 
19x6 

I July 

1915 

30 June 
19x6 

I July 

19x5 

30 June 
X916 

Central. 

58 

58 

8,502 

5,613 

Sa. 

61,54,7*5 

Ks. 

64,39,838 

Agrictdttual, primary. . . 

8,716 

2,949 

101,511 

106.333 

49,77,430 

51,32,044 

Non-agricnltuxal, primary 

188 

182 

6,270 

6,918 

4,58,773 

4,62.969 

Total , . . 

a.962^ 

3,189 

116,283 

118,864 

1,15,90,9*8 

i,*o. 34,831 


The following table gives the sources of the assets of the primary 
societies and shows their progress. The figures refer to thousands of rupees. 



X 9 X 0 -XX 

X9XX-X2 

X 9 i 2 <X 3 

*913-14 

*914-15 

1915-16 

I^oans from central soaeties 

14,28 

21,82 

31.31 

40,58 

38.06 

■ 

• » non-members 

1,97 

2,41 

4.44 

4,45 

3,10 


» ) government . . . 

39 

24 

17 

13 

10 

6 

Shares and dq[>osits of members . ... 

3|20 

4.35 

5,29 

7.30 

9,26 

xi,oo 

Profits and reserve funds. ... 

1,78 

2,07 

2,90 

3,96 

5,44 

7,06 

Total . . 

21,60 

30,89 

44,11 

56,42 

55.96 

57.91 


(1) In 1912 this proportion was 26 for Germany, 23 for Denmark, 55 for Bdgium, 9 for Italy 
and 8 for Pcance. 

(2) Bcighim, Ptaaoe, Oecmany, Denmark and Italy had» respectively, one agticrdtictat 
sqdefy for evety 943,8,326,3,058,5,287 and 3,964 crUtivaied acres. 
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This table shows that the accumulated savings of peasant members 
are b^^iimirg to assume respectable inroportions. 

The continuation of the war naturally had a profound effect on co¬ 
operation in these provinces. Generally speaking it took the form of 
vague uneasiness and a half-conscious diandination to part with money 
or its equivalent, but in the'latter part of the year there was a recovery in 
this reject and much of the equilibrium disturbed by the war was restor¬ 
ed. The cotton crop was small owing to the low prices of the previous year 
and the rain and floods ot September. The other crops did not enable 
the cultivator to recover any ot th ground lost in the two previous years. 
When the year dosed the indebtedness of members to primary sodeties had 
increased by Rs. 95,000; and the sum overdue had reached 17.70 lakhs, 
having increased by Rs. 70,000. 


3. Madras. 

There were 1600 co-operative sodeties in the Presidency on 30 June 1913 
and 1800 on 30 June 1916. The number of new sodeties formed during 
the year was 263 but 63 earlier sodeties were cancelled. 

The sodeties were chiefly active in the matter of affording credit. 
Generally qpealdng the work of the year was the further consolidation of the 
credit movement by investing sodeties with the right of shareholding and the 
function of supervision. On 30 June 1916 there were 29 administrative 
unions of sodeties — without counting Banking Unions, the Madras Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Union and the South Arcot District Supervising Union — 
having 604 sodeties as their members; while 608 sodeties were shareholders 
in Central Banks. 

The following table makes dear the position at this date: 


Kind of Society 

Nuinber of Sodeties 

Number of Membeis 

Working Capital 

1 July 

1915 

30 June 
19x6 

1 July 

1915 1 

20 June 
19x6 

X July 

1915 

30 June 
X916 

Geutial societies. . . . 

30 

(i) iii 

1,770 

1 

1 1,568 

Rs 

1 

58.73,402 

Rs. 

1 

70,70,062 

Agiiciilttiial sodeties . . 

1,446 

1,601 

90,088 

100,761 

64,5*,63I| 

74,95,149 

Non>agriciilli]xal societies 

124 

157 

27^603 

34,565 

17,63,3891 

*3,23,622 

Total . . . 

1,600 

X.769 

119,461 

136,894 

1,40,89,42*1 

‘ 1.68.88,833 


(1) Pins 3x unions, the 604 sodeties affiliated to whidi ha^e a total cig;>ital of Ra 34,34fS93 


At the end of 1915-1916 the indebtedness of memheis to agricoltaial 
sodeties was Rs. 56,79,837 as against Rs. 50,85,356 at the dose of the pre- 
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vious year. At the former date the sum overdue was Rs. 10,44^010# ^.t the 
latter Rs. 945,369. Proportionately therefore there was a dight improve¬ 
ment. 

The amoxmt of loans granted for productive purposes was again higher 
fhfln in the previous year, being 19.0S lakhs of rupees while the total loans 
amounted to 33.81 lakhs. The percentage of such total lent for productive 
purposes was thus 56.43 as aginst 56,88 in 1914-1915. The number of 
loans for terms of less than a 5’ear had diminushed and that of those for 
terms of more than two years had increased. This is a sign that the so¬ 
cieties begin better to understand the distinction between short and long¬ 
term loans. The earlier tendencj" was to look upon all credit operations as 
made for a year onl}’' but renewable in case of need. 


4. COORG. 

The number of co-operative credit societies in Coorg remained the 
same as in 1914-1915 ; but 51 new members were enrolled, the capital 
rose from Rs. 1,15,500 to Rs. 1,22,168 and the reserve fund from Rs. 23,514 
to Rs. 28,554. Xo loans were taken from outsiders or government, and de¬ 
bentures amounting to Rs. 1,490 were redeemed. 

Although the Cattle Insurance Societies are now in the fourth year of 
their existence the public still view them with some distrust. Bri^y the 
position is as follows: 391 head of cattle are insured; 27 policies have been re¬ 
deemed to the value of Rs. 278 ; the reserve fund has risen from Rs. 590 to 
Rs. 1,030; and the total capital is Rs. 4,590 and is invested in the co-oper¬ 
ative cre^t societies at 8 per cent, interest. Some of the co-operative 
credit societies have recognized that the payment of dividends to their 
shareholders does not encourage thrift and that it would be better to use 
this money to pay premiums for cattle insurance. It is hoped that the 
new ruling to this effect will add new members to the cattle insurance so¬ 
cieties. 


(iERMAXY. 

THE FEDERATION OF POlylSH CO-OFER.V.TIVE SOCIETD^S IN THE PROVINCES 
OF POSNANIA AND WEt^T PRUSSIA IN iqi^.—Stamischc Korrespondens, 24 De¬ 
cember 1915, Berlin Publication of the Rojnl Statistical Eand Office {Kdgl. Siaiistisches 
Ijindesamt) (il. 

This federation represents all the Polish co-operative societies in Pos^ 
nania and West Prussia. The German co-operative societies in these 
provinces have their own federations, while the sixteen Polish co-oper- 

(r) Stahshsches Uber den Verband der Ertt^erbs- ufui Wirtschaftsgenossensehaften der Pr(h 
mnzm Posen und Westpreussen. 
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ative societies of Silesia belong to no federation. This Polish federation 
was formed in 1871, and was registered and granted the right of revision 
on 14 July 1892. 

At the end of 19x4 it had 301 members as follows : 


208 co-operative societies 
61 


of credit 

for purchase and sale 
subdivision 


4 

3 

3 


" consiunption 

the construction of dwellings 
of trades. 


i) of these 208 credit societies 199 had unlimited and only nine li¬ 
mited liability. The latter were formed after the law of 1889, allowing the 
creation of co-operative societies of such type, was in force. 

The co-operative credit societies had in all 129,448 members or an 
average of 622 for each society. The minimum membership of a society 
was fifty-one, the maximum 6,554. trades of members were as 

follows (i) ; 

85,848 {68.63 cent.) were agriculturists; 

24,858 (19.87 per cent.) ” artisans ; 

14,391 (11.50 per cent.) traders and members of va¬ 

rious trades. 


In the agriculturists' group small landowners predominated being re¬ 
presented by 76,776 members. Of that of the artisans more than half — 
14,147 — were also landowners. 

It is interesting to note that almost all the societies comprised members 
of different trades, those which were composed of members of only one trade 
being ver5’' rare. This is due to the fact that most of them were situated 
in towns and included a town and the surrounding villages in their sphere 
of action. 

Their working capital amounted to 320,275,969 marks, being made up 
as iollows: 


Share capital. 

reserve fund. 

individual deposits . . 
current accounts in banks 


26,280,839 marks 
I5>i55.934 ” 

271,013,287 " 

7.825.909 *’ 


320.275.969 marks 


(i\ The data for two co-operative weietit*^ are lacking. 
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The working capital of individual societies varied enormously, as 
appears from the following figures : 


I CO operati\ e society had a workiag capital of 47,664,250 marks 


12 


If II 

II II 

99 

** more than 5,000,000 


26 



II 11 

99 

” liom 2 [to 5,000,000 


51 


II II 


99 

” ” I " 2,000,000 


50 


1 11 

1 11 


” *’ 500,000 ” 1,000,000 


5 V 





” 100,000 ’’ 500,000 


7 


II 1* 

II 11 


’ less than 100,000 



The working capital of the limited liability was much larger than that 
of the unlimited liability societies. 

The number of depositors was 234,351, most of them peasants. Accord¬ 
ing to their form the deposits represented short-term liabilities, but in 
fact most of them were for long terms for the peasants do not withdraw 
their deposits except to buy land. 

The total assets of the 208 co-operative credit 


societies amounted to ..... 

. 320,275,969 

marks 

made up as follows: 

bills of exchange . 



deposits in banks. 

. 15.317.472 

it 

in hand . 

. 3.465.170 

»> 

various assets. 

. 21,366,591 

it 


The Polish co-operative societies usually grant credit, even in the case 
of mortgage loans and even although the loans are for long terms — three 
to ten years — in the form of bills of exchange. The co-operative society 
reserves the right to exact repa3mient before the term espires, if the 
debtor do not pay his redemption quotas regularly or if his solvency 
diminish. 

The profits realized amounted to 16,901,249 marks, 16,510,459 marks 
being interest exacted from debtors. The total expenditure amounted to 
14,174,888 marks, 11,829,068 marks being interest paid to depositors and 
banks and 1,874,324 marks costs of administration. The net profits rea¬ 
lized by 202 co-operative societies amounted to 2,988,198 marks of which 
the share of six societies was 261,836 marks. Of all the net profits, 1,390,149 
marks were distributed among the members and the rest paid into the re¬ 
serve fund. 

2) The so-called " Rolnik " (agriculturists’) co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale were first formed in 1894, but began to develop on a 
solid basis only in 1900. 

^ At the end of 19^4 there were in Posnania and West Prussia seventy 
Polish co-operative societies for purchase and sale of which sixty-one, hav- 

9.733 members, belong to the Polish federation. AH have limit^ lia¬ 
bility. The shares axe from 20 to 50 marks, and of them involves lia- 
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bility for five times its amotmt so that the extent of liability incurred by a 
share varies from loo to 250 marlss. No member may have more than ten 
shares. Most of the members are agriculturists. 

Data as to their working capital were furnished by only fifty-seven of 
these societies. 

The capital held by these societies amounted to 2,025,012 marks 
including 934,748 marks of paid-up share capital and 1,090,264 marks of 
reserve fund. The liability of the members extended to 9,926,000 marks. 
The societies also disposed of capital belonging to outsiders formed by de¬ 
posits of individuals and credit obtained from co-perative credit societies. 
Until 1908 private deposits provided the larger part of the working capital. 
In that year the general meeting passed a resolution that in future the so¬ 
cieties should accept fewer deposits from individuals and increase the sum 
of the credit afforded to them by co-operative credit societies In conse¬ 
quence the societies for purchase and sale, in order to obtain larger credit 
from the credit societies, formed with them a species of personal union, 
admitting to their administrative councils two or three members of the 
administrative council of a credit society’ At the end of 1914 the socie¬ 
ties' debt was 12,532,526 marks, one third being deposits of individuals 
and two thirds on current account with credit societies. 

These societies for purchase and sale undertake two kinds of business: 
they buy for their members goods necessary to agriculture (seeds, manures, 
forage); and they sell agricultural produce on commission. Their business 
of the latter kind is the more imiiortant, the selling being also practised by 
the co-operative credit societies and the agricultural circles. 

Their total turnover amounted to 46,000,000 marks, 28,000,000 marks 
standing for sales and 18,000,000 rnati^ for purchases. 

3) The co-operative societies for subdmsion were first formed in 
1890. Today there are altogether thirty-one of them and twenty-two be¬ 
long to the Polish federation. 

All the societies for subdivision have limited liability. 

Shares are from 100 to 500 marks and each involves liabilit3" for from 
two to five times its amount. The total membership of the societies belong¬ 
ing to the federation was 5,070. The members are mostly agriculturists, 
large or small proprietors; but the so-called burgher societies include as 
members a certain number of traders and artisans and even some profes¬ 
sional men. 

Their capital amounted to 11,422,092 marks, made up of a share capl¬ 
in of 7»533»970 marks and a reserve fund of 3,888,152 marks. They also 
receive very large credit from the co-operative credit societies and from the 
Federal Bank and other Polish and German banks. The deposits of out¬ 
siders form a minimum of their working capital. I/ike the societies for 
purchase and sale they often enter into a personal union with the co-op 
erative societies in their respective districts. 

Their business is of two kinds : 

1) They regulate the mortgage debts of landowners ; 
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2) They buy large properties, divide them into small lots, and resell 
them to Polish settlers. 

The data as to their business in 1914 have not been published. 

4) The statistics for 1914 supply figures only as to the membership of 
the consume^s^ the trades' and the building societies. The ten co-oper- 
tive societies of these three kinds comprised 5,811 members. 


UNITED STATES 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF EQUITY — Gram Growers* Winnipeg, ii April 

1917 

Pounded in 1902 at IndianopoUs, Indiana, the American Society of 
Equity is one of a number of kindred bodies working in the central and north¬ 
western States for better organization among farmers. From 1902 to 1911 
it had tremendous ups and downs — a series of successes and failures. 

Its growth has been very rapid in the last four years. The membership 
is now 100,000. It has 7,146 local unions and is operating in fourteen 
States — Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Miimesota, North Da¬ 
kota, South Dakota, Nebradsa. Wyoming, Montana, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho •— and has scattered members in other places. 

Under the rules of this society a county union comprises five local unions 
and a State union a minimum of five county unions and 500 members. 
In Nebraska and Wyoming there are branches of the National Ofl&ce which 
is situated at Wausaw in Wisconsin. The subscription for a new member 
is now $4 a year, of which 50 cents go to the local union, 15 cents to the 
county union, 35 cents to the State, 50 cents to theNationalOfiice, 50 cents 
either to the State or to National Equity papers and $2 to the ^ate for 
organizing puiposes. 

So far the work of the American Society of Equity has been mainly 
educative and has been carried on throng meetings of local unions, liter¬ 
ature, organizer^ or otherwise, much as is the educative work of the Grain 
Growers' Associations in Western Canada. This ade of the enterprise seems 
indeed to have over^dowed its business side, for until the last two years 
little was done to develop the business organization. 

A little more than a year ago the central organization established the 
American Co-operative Association which is the business organization of 
the American Society of Equity. It is organized under the Wisconsin State 
laws. It has already establi^ed several branches and transacted a large 
amount of business. Its first enterprise was to publish The Organized 
Farmer of whkh the first issue appared on 14 January 1915. 

The large business that lias devdoped has secured for the assodatiou 
fee very lowest po^bte prices and enabled it to sell to its members approx- 
imatidy at fee prices ddatged by wholesalers to retailera The quality 
cl the gpods is guaranteed, fee customer being under no obligation to accept 
feemSfee quality be not good. 
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A large quantity of wool is marketed through the association and it 
goes to the manufacturers directly. This year co-operative canneries and 
co-operative driers are being estabK^ed in the Pacific coast States for can¬ 
ning and drying fruit. The stockholders of these co-operative societies are 
the organized farmers and 90 per cent, of them are members of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Equity. The total capitalization is $230,000 of which 
$3,000 has been paid up. 

The Wisconsin State Union of the American Society of Equity has 
about 400 local unions and carries on varied work. It buys supplies, 
and was able last year to secure a profit in ^ite of the narrow margin on 
which business is conducted. Coal, flour, fodder, twine, machinery and all 
kinds of groceries are handled in fifty-pound orders. The price of gluten 
fodder has thus been reduced to members of the union by nearly S9 a ton. 
The Wisconsin State Union publishes its own paper. The Equity News, 

At present the association is organizing the Industiid Co-operative 
Union which wiH, as far as possible, deliver goods directly from the producer 
to the consumer. A company with a capitalization of half a million is 
being started, half the stock to be sold to producers and half to consumers 
in ^lilwaukee. One or two central receiving plants are being established 
and a number of distributing centres with rigs are being placed in different 
parts of the city. A consequent reduction in the cost of livirig is anti¬ 
cipated. 

The activities of the society of Equity vary in different States. In Min¬ 
nesota and Wisconsin the live stock shipping associations have had a great 
development, at least 200 of them being organized by this society alone. 
At Earmington in Minnesota a wool warehouse has been establidied; and 
not only is a better price being secmred for wool, but many excellent garments 
are being manufactured very cheaply and returned to the wool consigners at 
far lower prices than those for which they could buy them elsewhere. In 
North Dakota the chief business has been in grain, and a fight steadily 
waged for some time with the Minneapolis Chamber of commerce has fi¬ 
nally resulted in the establishment of a separate exchange in St. Paul. 
Other States have dealt with t^edal phases of the marketing and buying 
problem. 
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GREECE 


KAIjITStNAKIS (Dr Jur D E) Die genosumchaftbehe Bentgwg rn Gruchentatid (The 
Co operative Movement in Cieece) Balkan-Revac, No 4 5, Yeai HI, 1916 


In 1911 a new department, called the Ministry of National Economy, 
was created in Greece, and the State has since intervened more importantly 
than before in the country's economic life. In 1914 this department pro¬ 
posed a law as to co-operative societies which has had force since 24 Jan¬ 
uary 1915 and on which the article here cited bears. 

In drawing up the law the Greek legislature was influenced by the cha¬ 
racter of the co-operative movement in Germany, and therefore the measure 
presents a combination of Raiffeisen and Schulzte-Delitsch principles and 
reproduces almost literally many provisions of the German law of 1889 on 
co-operative purchase and labour {Erwerbs- und Wirtschafts genossenschafUn ). 
But to some extent the Greds legislature took into account the special cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, and thus there are in the law certain devia¬ 
tions from the line traced by German principles. 

The following are the characteristic features of the Greek law: 

1) In the case of co-operative societies of every kind, whether credit, 
agricultural, industrial or other, the law allows their formation on the prin¬ 
ciple of either limited or unlimited liability. The form selected has merely 
to be noted in the by-laws (article 22). As is known the rural co-operative 
societies, especially those which are credit societies, almost all have unli¬ 
mited liability. 

2) In the matter of the territorial sphere of an association the Greek 
law adopts the principles of Raiffeisen, in that of the admisrion of members 
those of Schultze-DeHtsdh: thus the sphere of co-operative action is li¬ 
mited to a village or a commune, and the admission of members depends on 
the obligatory purchase of shares. The members of an unlimited liability 
society are obliged to pay the amount of one share, but the by-laws of a 
limited liability society may prescribe the subscription of two or even more 
shares (article 20). 

3) Articles 14 to 67 and 68 of the law prescribe the obligatory for¬ 
mation of a reserve fund in accordance with Raiffeisen principles. Ten per 
cent, of the net profits are paid into the reserve fund annually, and such pay¬ 
ments cannot be interrupted until this fund becomes equal to the share 
capital. The reserve fund serves to cover eventual losses and may not be 
us^ as working capital. It is invested in State securities. It is considered 
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to belong to the co-operative society in its capacity as a l^al person and 
not to be the collective property of the members; and therefore in case of 
liquidation it is not distributed to the members but is deposited in the Cen¬ 
tral Fund which remits it to any new co-operative society formed in the 
same place and with the same objects. 

Besides this regular reserve fund the law allows the creation of extraor¬ 
dinary reserve funds, which have however a quite different character being 
employable as working capital. They may be distributed among the mem¬ 
bers if the general meeting so decide. 

4) The organs of a co-operative society are the coimcil of administra¬ 
tion, the council of vigilance and the general meeting. The functions of 
the two former are honorary, only their technical officials being paid. In 
the general meeting of an unlimited liability society all the members have 
equal rights; in that of a limited liability society the members are divided 
into two classes, those having one and those having two votes. 

5) Articles 55 and 56 provide for the liquidation of societies. Liqui¬ 
dation takes place: 

a) in response to a resolution passed by the general meeting; 
h) when a judgement on a legal point has to be executed ; 
c) in case of failure. 

When a liquidation is necessaiy liquidators are elected who are respon¬ 
sible for the conduct of the society's business until the liquidation has been 
effected. 

The law provides finally that wherever a case is not covered by its 
dispositions those of the codes of commerce and civil procedure shall be 
followed. 

Up to 31 December 1913 eighty-seven co-operative societies were 
created under the provisions of this law, namely sixty-one rural credit so¬ 
cieties, eighteen rural producers’ societies which included deven for the pro¬ 
duction of dried currants, and eight rural and urban labour societies. 

Of these eighty-seven societies only six had unlimited while eighty-one 
had limited liability. 


UNITED STATES 

I. BEXBEI# (J. A ) and KERR (W. H ) Business practicb and accounts foe cooperative 
STORES. TJ. S Dept Agr. Bull 381 (1916), pp 56, id. i) 

The authors have outlined a simple and adequate system of records 
for co-operative retail stores and pointed out fundamental busmess methods 
that must be observed to insure success. They have discussed this subject 
under the headings of corporate records, statements and reports, operat¬ 
ing records, auditing, and office equipment. The bulletin outlines in de¬ 
tail the necessary records and statements essential to the proper conduct¬ 
ing of stores under a co-operative scheme and gives a laige number of 
model forms. 
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2 . HUMPHRY f J. R.) and KERR (\V. H.): A system of accounts for live-stock shipping 
A'= 4 SOCLVTiONS. (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 403 (i9i6)» PP- i 4 )« 

In bulletin t5^es of shipping agencies and methods of financing 
shipping associations are described, together with methods of keeping 
the accounts of such associations. The authors have outlined a system 
in which the onl3’^ books of record required are a ca^ journal, consisting of a 
multi-column ca^ book and a journal combined, with provision for a de¬ 
tailed account of sales of supplies, and an ordinary form of loose-leaf 
ledger. They' also describe other forms that may be used, such as the 
dripping record envelopes, members’ receipts, members’ account sales, 
manifests, sales tickets, and cash receipts. Sample forms are included in 
the bulletin. 


3. BEXEEE (J. a.), MACPHERSON (H.) and KERR (W. H.): A survey of typical co-op¬ 
erative STORES IN THE UNITED STATES. (U. S. Dept. Agr. Bill. 394 (l9l6),pp. 32, pls. «). 

Data collected from sixty stores in ten States by the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization in co-operation with the Oregon Agricultural Col¬ 
lege are reported and discussed. 

" The figures collected in this survey bring out the conclusion that 
the majority of the co-operative stores establidied are unsuccessful in 
achieving their main object — saving on purchases to members and a re¬ 
duction of the high cost of living. This conclusion is borne out by the 
supplementary notes collected from managers who could not apply statis¬ 
tics, and by notes on interviews with leaders who are acquainted with the 
store movement in whole sections which could not be covered in detail. 
But that there is one real service which the co-operative stores have per¬ 
formed seems to have been demonstrated again and again. Bven in cases 
where stores have failed absolutdy and gone into bankruptcy they have 
frequently been responsible for the introduction of improved business me¬ 
thods in the towns where they were established. They have had the effect 
of stimulating competition. In cases where the merdiants have com¬ 
peted keenly against the co-operative store they have been compelled to 
adopt more efficient business methods. This has resulted in lower prices to 
every consumer in the locality and frequently in better prices tp farmers 
on produce 

The authors believe that the conditions necessary for success are good 
leaderdrip, capable management, favourable environment, and adequate 
l^al safeguard, and that a lack of these is generally the cause of failure. 
A number of statistical tables, setting forth the various facts concerning 
the stores from which this survey was made, are included in the bulletin. 
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I OAI/PIN (C. J.) aurt SAWT3SEEE (D W) : Rurvl clubs in Wisconsin {Wtscomin S/a 
Biti, 271 {1916) pp. 58, figs. 22). 

The authors believe that to live on good terms with others is a part 
of modem farming, as truly as to know how to farm, and that the higher 
level of efiSdency is reached in the sdence and art of local agriculture when 
families know one another well and meet frequently'. A strong circula¬ 
tion of ideas and impulses is deemed necessary to counteract discontent 
and the temptation to sell farms and move away from rural districts. 

The authors state that about one fifth of the farmers in Wisconsin 
are members of various rural dubs or attend their meetings. They have 
divided the rural dubs into four typical groups each of which they illus¬ 
trate by typical examples. The four groups are those of the farmers* 
family dub, the farm men*s dub the farm women's dub, and the young 
folks* dub. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


UNITED STATES 


THE geni<:r-\i, conditions 

OF INSUR.^TCE AGAINST FIRE AND THE I)E\'EI,OPAIENT 
OF HUTUAI. 1 NST 7 RANCB. 


OPFICIAi; SOCRCES: 

X'ALGREX (V. X.)i Invcsti'^ator in Agricultural Insurance Office of ]\]brkets and Rural Orga- 
nlzatiou: — Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, iqi/. 

Potts (Rufus M.j: Forty-Seventh Annual Insurance Report ot the Insurance Superintendent 
of the State of Illinois. Farm Mutual Insurance Companies. 

OtCHER SOXTRCES: 

Wentworth (Franklin H.), Secretary-Treasurer Xational Fire Protection Association: Ameri¬ 
can Fire Waste and its Prevention, in The Annals of th cAmerican Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 1 <XX, No. 150, March 1917, Coneoid, New Hampshire. 

Riegel (Robert), Instructor in Insurance, MTimlon School of Finance and Commerce, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania : Rate-making Organizations in Fire Insurance. Ibid: 

ItiEGEL (Robert): Problems of Fire Insurance Rate-making. Ibid: 

Blanchard (Ralph H.), Instructor in Insurance, Wharton School uf Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania: Insurance of the Catastrophe Hazard. Ibid: 


§ I. Some, aspects of insurance 

AGAINST FIRE IN THE UXTTEU STATES. 

Statistics show that in the United States and Canada the fire waste 
is loughly ten times as much per person as in Europe. This contrast is partly 
explained by the facts that there are more people in Europe upon whom 
to calctilate this percentage and that more buildings in America are made of 
wood. The annual American fire waste averages ,$3 a dollar a head of the 
population, and the United States government in its reports adds to this 
the cost of maintaining fire departments which is as much more. The total 
loss by fire in the United States and Canada for the last ten years has ave¬ 
raged $230,000,000 a year. 
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a) Fire Insurance and State ConPol. 

The problem of the organ which shall fix insurance rates has found in 
the United States tw'o opposite and irreconciliable solutions: one presup¬ 
poses that competition secures the most equitable tarifl, the other that 
it is reached by an agreement among companies. 

In New York city a rate agreement was made in 1821, but by 1825 
new companies had so increased competition that it was abandoned. In 
1826 an association w’as formed for similar purposes but it had ceased to exist 
in 1843. In 1866 an effort of far greater scope brought about the formation 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, composed of seventy-five com¬ 
panies whose common purpose was to “ establish and maintain as far as 
practicable a s^'stem of uniform rates of premiumA rating bureau was 
organized hy the National Board, and the United States divided it into six 
territorial dc:partments for the purpose of rate-making. In 1868 thirty- 
seven leading comxjanie'i entered into the “ Chicago Compact pledging 
themselves to remove an^" local agent upon his second comnetion for violat¬ 
ing National Board rates. But it was officially although reluctantly ac¬ 
knowledged that there was no general adherence to rates and they weie sus¬ 
pended In 1877 the rate-making function of the board was abandoned in 
fa\ our of local and sectional boards of fire underwriters, w'hich have conti¬ 
nued to be important factors until the present time. Practically the whole 
country is now organized by a group of associations and bureaus. The 
objects of the*^ associations are: i) to provide a common organization 
which efficiently performs for all companies work each of them once per¬ 
formed individually, and thus economizes labour and expense; 2) to estab¬ 
lish uniform rates of commission to brokers and agents ; 3) to fonn a pro¬ 
tective alliance against sudden changes in the insurance law of States ; 4) 
to standardize rates and rating systems, preventing discrimination between 
localities, classes of risks, kinds gf policies and persons. 

There was a certain public suspicion of these imderwriters* associa¬ 
tions on the ground that they con^^tituted trusts detrimental to the general 
interest. Hence arose the anti-trust statutes and anti-compact laws in ma.iiy 
States which are inspired by the principle that insurance rates shoidd be 
fixed b5’- competition. 

The universal effect of periods of open competition, wherever and when¬ 
ever they have occurred, ha*^ been a cutting of rates to a point below the 
actual cost of the indemnity. Unrestrained competition leads ultimately 
to monopol3^ through the dimination of the weak or unforttmate and the 
sundval of a few large and strong companies. Since it allows two different 
companies to quote different rates on the same risk laws have been passed 
requiring corporations doing business in a State to file a schedule of rates 
with a State authorit\" and requiring that there be uniform premiums for 
all risks writen under the same schedule. Such a law was passed in Arkan¬ 
sas in 1913. A second tj-pe of law required the filing of rates with the su¬ 
perintendent of insurance and invested him with power to order excessive, 
unreasonable or inadequate rates to be changed. Such a law vras passed in 
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Kansas in 1909. Legidation of a more radical type, exemplified by the law 
passed in Texas in 1910 created State commissions having power actually 
to fix in the first instance the rates to be charged by companies* A similar 
Act passed in Kentucky’in 1912 caused considerable difficulty, forty-seven 
companies ha\dng actually left the State in consequence of it in March 1914. 

The following benefits are claimed to be derived from a State rating 
law: 

1. The elimination of discrimination favouring the large insurer and 
favouring certain localities and classes of risks. 

2. A reduction of insurance rates : 

ci) by improvements in cities causing reductions in their key rates; 

&) b3" improvements in individual risks; 

f) hy the removal of unnecessary and the reduction of necessary ha¬ 
zards, 

d) by the elimination of faults of management; 

e) by preventing insurance companies from advancing rates when tem¬ 
porary conditions and bad losses in certain localities make them wish to 
do so. 

3. Stability of rates and schedules and accessibility of information re¬ 
garding the process of ratemaking. 

The principal advantages of the State rating Acts were that they fully 
admitted the necessity of having but one rate for each risk, thereby endeav¬ 
ouring to secure the same result as the associations of underwriters. 

In 1911 the State of New York passed a law under which the compa¬ 
nies were allowed still to fix rates by agreement, under the r^ulation of 
the State. In 1913 North Carolina and West Virginia passed similar laws. 
Finally a committee of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
in April 1915 submitted for adoption throughout the United States four 
model Acts, as follows : 

1. An Act like the New York law already described, providing for 
the supervision and examination of rating bureaus; 

2. An Act prohibiting discrimination in rates and any stipulation 
that the whole or part of a risk be placed with certain companies; 

3. An Act requiring companies to maintain and co-operate with a 
public rating bureau, sharing its expenses equitably and having an equal 
voice as to its actions. 

4. An Act requiring a written survey of each ri^ ^edfically rated 
bj" sdiedule. 

A report to the National Convention in April 1915 indicated that the 
first of these laws was in existence before 1915 in six States and was enacted 
in three additional States by April 1915. Uaws forbidding discrimination 
were in force before 1915 in ten States and three additional Acts of this 
nature were passed by April 1915. Act 3 had been passed in two States by 
April 1915. Massachusetts and North Carolina laws provide for a general 
review of all rates but only' give power to make recommendations. Kansas, 
Kentucky and Minnesota have laws authorizing the insurance companies to 
review rates made by companies and order the proper rates to be substi- 
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tuted for them. Missouri authorizes the insurance superintendent to order 
rate reductions which will insure otiy a reasonable profit to the companies. 
Oklahoma delegates similar power to an insurance board. New Hampshire 
has long had a law enabling the insurance commissioner to review and fix 
rates. The following States and territories have no legislation of the types 
considered: Alaska, Califomia, Canal Zone, Colorado, Connecticut, Dda- 
w'are. District of Columbia, Florida, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Nevada, New' Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wyoming. 

The tendency during the past two years has be^n unmistakably towards 
a type of legislation which recognizes the difficulties of State rate-making 
and, on the other hand, appreciates the right of the public to be protected 
from arbitrary action and unnecessary inequity. The advantages of a 
statute combining the principles of private co-operation and public r^;ula- 
tion may be shown by the results of the law passed in New York in 1911, 
after a very thorough investigation of fire insurance conditions, whereby 
this State became the leader in this kind of fire insurance 1 ^‘slation. Four 
rate-making associations now operate in New York State and have done so 
for some time. One of the results of delegating the power of supervision 
to the superintendent of insurance was to bring about co-operation and 
harmony of action among these associations. The first initiative came from 
the State but the associations brought about many reforms on their owm in¬ 
itiative. Uniform rnles practices and forms were adopted and promulgated. 
Non-uniformity of rates disappeared with diversity of rules. A science of 
fire rating was developed, one of its’mo.st important phases being the super- 
session of “ judgement rating by “ schedule rating Dwelling and farm 
schedules have been devised with the resultant advantages of schedule rating, 
especially the possibilit}" of detecting and avoiding discrimination. To some 
degree also the law has satisfied the nearly universal desire for lower rates. 
During the first few y’ears the orders to remove unfair discriminations resulted 
in a saving in premiums estimated at $1,000,000 a year. 

6) Methods of Determining Rates. 

Ridis to be covered by fire insurance were first rated by means of a 
classification of buildings — for some time the only property insured — into 
groups, each risk included in a group taking its rate. With an increased 
appreciation of the multitude of differences in the construction, use and si¬ 
tuation of buildings and the nature and quality of substances, the classi¬ 
fications necessarily multiplied. It became impossible to obtain enough like 
ridss to form a valid dass; there was the difficulty of dassifying a building 
having diverse occupancies and congregated risksan ever-growing “ miscd- 
laneous ” group of heterogeneous and unrdated risks devdoped. The only 
groups w'hich could be successfully rated were churches and dwdling-houses 
as to which there is a suffident collection of data. 

From 1868 onwards the schedule system was substituted in the United 
States for that of dasrification. This system atempts an analysis of fire 
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hazard into its component parts. The schedule gives a list of the conditions 
for which an inspector should look, diminishing the probability that he 
will overlook defects or good points. A combination of judgements was 
obtained in determining the charges to be made for the particular risks dis¬ 
tinguished by the analysis. It might at least be expected that a smaller 
percentage of error would be present under such conditions than in the un¬ 
aided estimate of any individual inspector. 

The modem era of schedule rating may be said to begin with the pub¬ 
lication in 1893 of the Universal Mercantile Schedule, an attempt to devise 
a system of rating universally applicable and to render special schedules 
unnecessary". Tins schedule starts from a basis rate for a “ standard " 
building in a “ standard ” city’, such rate being 25 cents for every Sioo of 
insurance. To decide what the rate should be on a standard building in a 
given city’ this city’ is compared with the standard city. In order to find the 
rate for a given building its constmction, occupancy and exposure must 
also be considered. The second important universd schedule, the Ana¬ 
lytic, presented a better formulated analy’sis of hazard. But both these 
schedules made practically’ no attempt to justify their results by statistics. 
An insistent demand at the Annual Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
that such neglect should be remedied resulted in the establishment by the 
National Board of Fire UnderuTiters of an actuarial bureau to ascertain 
fire loss costs. Subsequently two new schedules were devised, one combin¬ 
ing some features of the Uniwsal and the Aualyi;ic, the other designed to 
make use of the data collected by the foresaid actuarial bureau. The for¬ 
mer, the i. & L. Schedule, or Larter and I/emmon Rating System, has in 
particular two new features : it lays stress on the “ burning degree ** or 
degree of inflammability and on the influence of floor resistance. The 
£. G. R. Schedule, or Experience Grading and Rating Schedule, is an attempt 
to devise a method of ascertaining the total cost of insuring risks of varying 
character by’ an analy’sis of statistics of past experience. The method of 
procedure is: i) to ascertain the ratio of losses, expenses and a fair profit, to 
the insurance written on all risks in the United States ; 2) to obtain a similar 
ratio for the average risk in each particulai State ; 3) to ascertain the ave¬ 
rage United States’ rate on a risk of a specific class. The danger of inade¬ 
quate data as a basis for premiums is thus immensely reduced, while the 
risks in every State are rated in accordance with its particular experience. 
The E. G. R. schedule is plainly’ an endeavour, however successful or un¬ 
successful its results may’ be, to meet fairly the objections of critics to 
existing methods of measuring hazard. 

A few words may’ be said as to the collection of the data necessary to 
its application. On i January’ 1915 a standard classification was adopted 
and the actuarial bureau of the National Board of Fire Underwriters began 
a collection of experience from almost igo companies, nearly one third of 
which were mutual societies and not members of the National Board. 
The board’s work has been much furthered by the co-operation of the insu¬ 
rance departments of a number of States. In May 1916, 236 companies 
were co-operating in the work, including 125 National Board companies. 
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52 mutual companies, and 59 other companies. In 1915 about 650,000 loss 
reports were received and at the present rate there will be on file at the end 
of 1916 over a million reports of losses sustained and paid by members of 
the bureau. 


§ 3. F^armers' mutuae fire insurance. 

One of the most successful forms of rural co-operation in the United 
States is that of farmers’ mutual fire insurance. Up to the present time 
however it has received but little general publicity. Few men, even among 
the farmers themselves, are aware of its importance. Man5" will be surprised 
therefore to learn that there are at present nearly" 2,000 farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies in the United States. These companies caxry 
a total amount of insurance exceeding ^ 5,250,000,000. The propertj’’ on 
which this insurance is written is valued at more than .^6.700,000,000 which 
i*^more than two fifths of the value of the insurable property in the forty- 
eight States. 

WTiile mutual fire insurance in the United States dates from 1752, 
the first farmers’ mutual fire insurance compan}' came into existence about 
1825. New England and the Middle Atlantic States saw the first attempts 
at this form of co-operation by farmers. It w as soon show n that a consider¬ 
able saving in the cost of fire insurance could be effected hy its means and 
the movement spread fairly rapidly from one community to another. 
By the middle of the centurj’ a considerable number of farmers’ companies 
of this kind were in existence, and more than half those now existing were 
organized before 1850. 

Most of these companies were incorporated tmder special charters and 
left to do business practically without gm'dance or supervision. Unfort- 
unatd^’ these co-called " farmers' mutuals ” in some instances failed to 
limit themselves to the segregated risks of moderate value to which their vo¬ 
lume of business and their methods adapted them. Hence their record in 
this period is by no means one of uniform success. In spite this handicap 
the movement continued to extend westwards and southwards from the 
place of its origin. By 1S75 there were about 400 farmers' mutuals and by 
1900 there were at least 1700 of them. Their present number exceeds 1950. 

a) Legislatmi. 

The rapid extension of insurance on this plan after 1850 was due in no 
small measure to favourable l^slation. The first farmers’ mutual insu¬ 
rance law was passed by the State of New York in 1857. This law provided 
that twent5’'-five or more persons residing in any township of the State and 
owning a total of $ 50,000 worth of propert3’' which they^ desired to insure 
might form themselves into a mutual insurance company They were al¬ 
lowed to insure onty buildings and the goods contained therein. The5" could 
insure no city or village property and could not accent risks outside the 
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borders of the home township. They could write insurance against loss or 
damage by fire onlj’’. This law, though evidently too restrictive in its 
provisions regarding business territory and the risks that might be assumed, 
appears to have become the model for similar laws in the north central 
States generally, and for some twelve other States situated further south or 
west. 

The early New York law was repealed in 1862 ond it was not xmtil 
1879 that a second law, somewhat more liberal in its provisions, was enacted. 
In the meantime Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Indiana had enacted farmers^ mutud fire insurance laws. These laws and 
also the second New York law generally permitted that a number of con¬ 
tiguous townships or an entire county should form a business territory. 
All kinds of farm property might be insured and the lightning hazard as 
well as that of fire might be assumed. Except the Indiana law they dif¬ 
fered from theNew York law of 1879 in that they ifiaced the companies thus 
organized under the supervision of the re‘=pective State insurance depart¬ 
ment®. This step was not taken by New York until 1909. By 1890 practi¬ 
cally evt*ry State in the Middle West and several of those in the South had 
a farmers’ mutual fire insurance law. 

The present law'S upon this subject, while similar in many respects, are 
by no means equally complete or practical in all their provisions It may 
be said that at present twenty-five States have fairly satisfactory farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance laws. Several other States have scattered provisions 
in their laws as to fire insurance in general which apply particularly to 
fanners' mutual companies. In a few States, having laws which make no 
special reference to farmers’ insurance organizations, the companies ope¬ 
rate either under special charters or under laws appl3dng to all classes of 
mutual fire insurance companies. In six States, all in the South or South- 
W’^est, no record of companies of this kind has been found. 

The older farmers’ mutual insurance laws have in practically every 
instance been variously amended. The trend of these amendments has 
been to enlarge the business territory permitted and give more scope 
to the activities of the companies. In several instances they are allowed 
to operate in an entire State. As a rule however the laws prescribe for them 
territories var3dng from one to five counties. While many of the companies 
have availed themsdves of the provisions allowing such enlargement, the 
great majority still operate in a single country while a few stiU confine them¬ 
sdves to a single township. 

There has been a growing tendency, especially in the Southern States, to 
allow the farmers’mutual societies to include windstorm among the hazards 
they assume. Mr. V- N. Valgren states in the paper cited at the beginning 
of this artide that the practice is not to be recommended. " Each group 
of farm buildings, and to a considerable extent each building within the 
group, is a distinct and separate risk with respect to the fibre and K^tning 
hazards, but this is not true with respect to the windstorm hazard... The 
practice which is rapidly gaining favour in the Middle West of operating a 
State-wide windstorm insurance company through the co-operative efforts 
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of the local fire insurance companies would add much to the stability and 
safety of the farmers' mutual organizations in any State where combined 
protection is now offered hy the local mutuals 

b) Importance 

The total amount of insurance carried hy the 1,947 farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies in existence on i January 1915, the latest date for 
which relatively complete statistics are at hand, was approximatdy 
85,264,119,000. The total amount paid for losses during 1914 was 
$10,766,651 and the expenses of operation were 83,138,649, making the 
total cost of this insurance 813,905,300. From these figures it may be 
seen that the average cost per g 100 of insurance in all these companies 
was about 26 cents. 

The farmers’ mutual companies almost without exception limit the 
amount of the insurance written to either three fourths or two thirds of the 
actual value of the property. A reasonable allowance for this fact shows the 
total value of the farm property insured by these companies to be approxi¬ 
mately 86,736,000,000. The total value of all insurable farm property 
in the forty-eight States on i J anuary 1915 was, as nearly as can be estimated, 
815,886,000,000. This would indicate that nearly 42 Y2 ^ 

insurable farm property in the forty-eight States of the Union was insured in 
the farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies. 

The following table shows the geographical distribution of these compa¬ 
nies, the total amount of their insurance in force on i January 1915, and the 
average cost of §100 of insurance during 1914: 


Geographical Division 

Nnmber 
of Nutoel I 
Companies on 

X January 19x5 

Insured value 

on 

X January 1915 

Average 
cost of $ xoo 
of msuianoe 
m 1914 



1 

s 

centa 

New England.. 


309 

1,085,240,088 

32 

Middle Atlantic. 


S 6 

4 

149,861,450 

38 

Bast NcHth Cential. 


1: 

1993,965,389 

24 

West North Central. 


571 1 

1,604,003,112 

22 

South Atlantic. 


94 1 

226,750,703 

35 

East South Central .. 


48 1 

5 «>, 732.*89 

1 44 

West South Central. 


37 1 

29,564.039 

1 39 

Mduntain. 


23 1 

13,469.764 

28 

Pacific. 


33 

110.532,259 

33 

Total . . . 


1,947 

5,264.118,993 

j (average) 26 


Thus the average cost of insurance varies from 22 to 44 cents for S100 
in the different divisions. For each State in which the total insurance 
amounted to $ 1,000,000 or more the average cost per 8100 of the insurance 
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in 1914 varied from 70 cents (Georgia) to 12 cents (Utah). The fact that, 
especially in the Southern States, some of these average costs are for insurance 
against windstorms as well as against fire and lightning should be remembered. 
About 15 per cent, of all the farmers' mutual companies in the countr}^ write 
policies giving the combined protection. This fact makes the average of 
26 cents per $100 for the country as a whole all the more remarkable when 
compared with the rates which farmers without mutual organizations are 
obliged to pa^'. 

c) The Advantages and the Scope of Farmers* Mutual Fire Insurance 

The total annual sa^dng to farmers by reason of the relatively low insu¬ 
rance cost in their mutual companies amounts to a very considerable sum. 
No close estimate of this saving has been attempted, since no special effort 
has been made to collect lists of commercial rates for farm risks in the diffe¬ 
rent States and in the various sections of these States. 

It msy be safel}’ said however that in a number of the States where 
farmers' mutual insurance is most highly' developed, the average cost of 
insurance for all these companies in the State has fallen well below one half 
of the rates quoted by commercial businesses or the so-called bureau rates. 

The saving of the farmers' mutual companies in insurance cost may be 
credited mainly to two sources. First the necessary" working expenses of 
large commercial companies for commissions, salaries, dividends, taxes, 
rents, rating charges, legal assistance, etc. have been either greatly reduced 
or entirely eliminated. Secondl3’ the losses experienced have been fewer 
because the moral hazard has been practically removed by precautions 
against over-insurance on the part of the farmers' companies, and the diffe¬ 
rent attitude of the insured towards a company^ consisting of friends and 
neighbours than towards a large business company having, perhaps, its 
premises in a distant town. 

The full possibilities of direct and conscious co-operation in farmers' 
mutual fire insurance have not y^et been realized. At least one group of 
mutual companies in the United States has far outstripped the fanners in 
effectivd.5’ co-operating for the prevention of losses. This group is known 
"as the factory mutuals and consists of nineteen companies, mainly in New 
England. They- insure only large factories and have so far limited themselves 
to the district east of the IVIississipi River. Not only have they secured 
severally the effective co-operation of their members for the prevention 
of losses but they have freely and generously co-operated with each other. 
They have for years maintained a joint bureau in Boston for the advance¬ 
ment of the science of safe construction and the frequent and thorough 
inspection of their risks. The oldest of these companies was organized in 
1835. During the first ten y’-ears of its existence its average cost for 
§100 of insurance was 84 cents. This average for the last ten years has 
fallen below 6 cents, which means that the cost of insurance in this company’ 
has been reduced to approximately’ 7 per cent, of what it was three quarters of 
a century ago. 

It is bdieved that what has been done by the factory mutuals can be 
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accomplished, at least in some measure, b3’ other classes of mutual companies. 
The possibilities of further reducing the cost of insurance b^" the application 
to losses by jfire of what is called “ the principle of stoppage at the 
«;ource are believed to be great. 

A group of New England companies have reduced their losses on country 
risks materially" in the last few y^earb by means of a system of inspection. 
Companies and groups of companies elsewhere have recently begun enter¬ 
prises of this kind. All risks should be thoroughly" inspected at least every* se¬ 
cond or third y^ear by a well qualified representative of the insuring company*, 
and its members duly* warned against any* dangerous conditions or practices 
discovered. If necessary* continuance in the company* should be made condi¬ 
tional on the removal of needless sources of danger of fire. 

The safe construction of farm buildings and their maintenance in a 
safe condition should be encouraged by* a reasonable classification of risks, 
worked out with special reference to particular localities. It is hardly* fair 
to charge a man who builds carefully^' and guards his property* against dan¬ 
gerous conditions the rate paid by* one who builds carelessly* and gives little 
heed to the subsequent safety* of his prox)erty*. Moreover unless the better 
risk« are thus recognized there is danger that in sj)ite of the lower average 
cost the best risks within the sphere of a local mutual company* may* be 
picked up by* larger insurance businesses which do not classify*. 

Reasonable efforts should be made by* every* farmers' mutual company 
to spread information among its members not only* as to safe building and 
the upkeep of property* but also as to devices for checking any* fire which 
may occur. The causes of fires should be more thoroughly* studied and more 
carefully tabulated, and the reports on losses, which every* member of a 
company* should see, should group them in accordance with their causes. 
By such concrete examples members are best warned against such dangers 
as those inherent in defective flues, dilapidated and weather-beaten shingle 
roofs, the want of protection against lightning for buildings and fences, 
accumulated soot in chimney*s, the careless disposal of ashes, accumulated 
rubbish in garrets or elsewhere, the use of the so-called parlour match and 
the careless use of kerosene, gasoline and other inflammable substances. 

All that has been said is borne out by the reports presented at Spring- 
field on 26 and 27 January* 1915 to the eighteenth biennial meeting of the 
Illinois Associat;on of Mutual Fire and Windstorm Insurance Companies, 
and the discussions at this meeting. The data taken from these reports 
show at the same time the progress made by* the movement for mutual 
insurance among the farmers of Illinois, and the weak i)oints of the organiza¬ 
tion of insurance in this State and to some extent in the whole of the United 
States. 


§ 3. Farmers' mutuae insurance against fire in ieeinots. 


The Insurance Superintendent of the State of Illinois reported on i 'Ma.y 
1915 that there were 232 mutual fire and windstorm insurance companies 
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in Illinois on 31 December 1914, having a total membership of about 175,000 
and distributed as follows: 


District Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 12 

County ” . 66 

Township ’’ '' ” . 142 

District Windstorm " ” . 8 

County ” ” . 4 


Total . . . 232 


It is seen that the companies are divided into the three classes of dis¬ 
trict, count3’ and township companies. District companies are those 
whose territories are not limited by their charters to a certain county or a 
number of political or congressional townships. County companies were 
formerly those whose territory was limited to a single county but by an Act 
which came into force on i July 1909 they were allowed to include conti¬ 
guous territory". The territory of township companies is limited by their 
charters to a certain number of politick or congressional townships not 
exceeding twenty-five. 

The following table summarizes the activity of the mutual fire insu¬ 
rance companies in 1913 and 1914: 


Number of companies . . . ;. 

Risks written during the year. 

Assessments collected during the year . . . 

Total income from aU sources. 

Eosses paid. 

AU other expenditure. 

Total expenditure. 

Ca^ assets. 

Eiabilities. 

Risks in force at end of year. 

Assessment rate on each $100 at risk . . . 

Eosses paid on each (lOO at ri^. 

Number of ri^ written. 

Number of risks in force on 31 December . 


1913 

1914 

220 

220 

8 72,382.676 

$ 69,224,480 

678,171 

507,347 

775,857 

723,700 

560.598 

544.1S4 

197,826 

189,802 

758,424 

735,046 

454,409 

428,682 

86,730 

113,903 

301,068,365 

315,549,673 

0.22 

0.15 

0.18 

0.22 

37,633 

35,267 

164,606 

163,248 
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The following figures show the progress made between 1904 and 1914. 


Date 

z January 1904 

I January 1914 

1 

Number of oompanies ,. 

1 

3 II 

220 

Number of risks in force. I 

129,968 

164,606 

Amount of insurance.. 

S 175.000.589 

$ 301,008,365 

Average amount of risks.. 

1.354 1 

1.839 

iK^ssespaid. 

» 

253.165 

56o,5yS 


The total amount paid in indemnities in these ten years was S 3,878,154^ 
giving a total 3"early average of 3 387,115 and a yearly average for § 100 
of insurance of § 0.162. 

The following table throws some light on the average rate of insurance 
in the same decade; 


Y 6 ax 

MiUions 

of dollazs 
^ at risk 

IjoBses 

in thousands of 

1 dollars 

' i 

1 I^osses & 1 Cost 

expenses per 

in thousands of l thousand doUats 

I dollars | for losses 

Cost 

per 

thousand dollars 
for losses 
& esx>enses 

1 


' 

1 

Dollars 

1 

Dollars 

1904 . 

185 

284 ^ 

418 1 

1.53 

2.20 

1905 . 

198 

337 i 

! 490 1 

1.70 

2.47 

1906. 1 

197 

301 

430 1 

1-53 

2.17 

1907 . 

t 333 

322 

445 

1-44 1 

2.00 

1908 . 1 





2 .II 

1909 . 





2.16 

1910. 


45a 1 



2.40 

1911 . 


538 



2.80 

1912 . 





2.12 

1913 . 

I 301 


mmM 


3.58 

Aveiage Cost . 




1.66 

2.27 

Cost for first five years, per year. 

I 

1.55 1 

1 2.19 

» 8 second » 8 8 

8 . 

1 

1*72 

1 2.41 


These figures show an irregular but gradual increase in the loss per thou¬ 
sand column, the cost for the second being greater than that for the first 
five years. The circumstance seems to be due to the considerable propor¬ 
tion of so-called “ mysterious fires ", many of which could be avoided by 
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precautions and inspection. One mutual fire insurance company” in Illinois 
classified the causes of the fires for which it paid^ndemnities as follows: 


Railway engine .... 

I 

Bonfires. 

3 

Furnace. 

I 

Children playing with matches 

5 

Spontaneous combustion 

I 

Sparks on roof. 

12 

Deliberate incendiarism . 

2 

Kerosene and gasoline . . . 

12 

Farm engine. 

2 

Defective flues. 

23 

Smoking. 

2 

Unknown . 

24 

Tramps. 

2 

Lightning. 

100 


Parlour match .... 3 

Thus in this particular case i6 per cent, of the fires had unknown causes. 
The necessity of ascertaining the causes of fires in order to take the needed 
preventive measures is e\ddent. 

The government of Illinois has not neglected fire prevention but 
formed in igii the Fire Marshal’s Department which is divided into three 
sections. The section of publicity and education conducts public meetings 
at which the question of fire prevention is discussed and the people instruc¬ 
ted as to their personal responsibility. The section of investigation inves¬ 
tigates the causes of fires which appear suspicious in order that prosecutions 
for fraud and arson ma^’ be conducted. The section of inspection educates 
the people to protect their property". In June T914 more fires caused by 
lightning were reported to the department than ever before in one month, 
namd3’' 120 fires which caused a total loss of tS 202,637. same month 

the total number of fires reported was 975 and they caused a total loss of 
S 957,014, Thus lightning was responsible for 12 per cent, of the fires and 
21 per cent, of the loss. The great majority of the fires occurred in rural 
districts and the bulk of the losses was borne by the farmers. 

The co-operation of the mutual companies would be most valuable, 
and since the interests of farmers are directly at stake it may be hoped that 
the campaign undertaken in its favour wiU meet with good results. 

The esperience of commercial companies has convinced the farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies of the need for a standard fire insurance 
policy. Mr. E. \V. Monnier spoke at the meeting on this subject as follows: 
" We have in the State of Illinois 220 mutual fire insurance companies and 
12 mutual windstorm companies and perhaps as many forms of policy and 
difiFerent by-laws. That such conditions exist and liat mutual insurance 
companies are successful imder such conditions can only be accounted for 
from the fact that mutual insurance conducted under most any condition 
cannot fail to save money when we compare the actual rate of loss in the 
State with the rate charged by old line companies, the actual rate charged by 
old line companies being almost or quite double the actualcost of insurance. 
Conservativdy speaking 40 per cent, is saved by the members of mutual 
companies as compared with the cost of purchasing old line insurance. 
Can we not do even better than this ? To me it seems an easy matter to 
increase the saving from 40 per cent, to at least 60 per cent, but I do not 
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believe the result will be attained tmless it be by co-operation and to attain 
this a standard policy should be adopted by all mutual fire and windstorm 
insurance companies... Comparatively few mutual companies classify risks... 
I have encouraged for several years a lower rate of premium — but without 
success as yet —■ in the company that I represent on propert5" that is pro¬ 
perly protected by lightning rods... " 

The diversity w'hich obtains in policies was illustrated during a discus¬ 
sion on the insurance of town propeTt3^ by fanners' companies. The old 
prejudice against insuring toun and village property on the same plane 
as farm property’ is fast disappearing. In towns there are better and more 
quickly" attainable facilities for fighting fires. Detached town dwellings 
are liable to be less heavily’ insured than improved and completely stocked 
farms. Such a farm is so valuable that insurance on it is easily written 
above the legal limit That town property- is not so readil}" destro3red as 
farm property is proved b3’ the fact that some old line companies charge 
the higher rate for farm propert3" 

The mutual companies follow individual principles in the matter. 
One insures town buildings w'hich are separated from others b5^ as much as 
eight3’ feet. In the five years ending 31 December 1914 its losses on town 
propert3' were almost negligible, being onl3’ S75. The representative of 
another coinpan3’ stated at the meeting that his experience of twenty years 
had taught him that small villages gave better risks than farms, but he 
objected to insurance in large towns. Another company insures village pro- 
peTt3" separated by 100 feet from other buildings, and 3’et another village 
property so separated b3" 25 feet. One company at first insured only houses 
situated 100 feet from other buildings but has reduced this interval suc-w 
cessivd3’' to 50, 30 and finall3" 15 feet. Similarly some companies insure 
motor-cars and farm machineiy w'hile others refuse to do so. One company 
insures motor-cars as farm machinery for two thirds of their value in the 
first 3’^ear, one fourth less in the second 3"ear, one fourth less in the third 
year, and one fourth of the original insurance in the fourth and fifth 3"ears. 
Another company insures them at a value of not more than $ 400 and pa3"S 
two thirds of the appraised value if the machine is destrov’ed. Yet another 
insures them for two thirds of their value in the first year and 20 per cent, 
less in the second. 

The necessity of providing a standard insurance polic3^ to replace the 
present diverse collection, is therefore evident and will gradually be re¬ 
cognized by the rural population. 

Facilities for insurance are defective, and this fact together with the 
tendency of mutual companies to assume too great risks ma3" have formid¬ 
able consequences. There is therefore a demand for such a modification 
of the law as will allow the farmers* mutual fire insurance companies to 
share their surplus of risks. 

This tendency to unification and co-operation among the mutual com¬ 
panies cannot fail to be to them a new and powerful factor of progress. 



Part III: Credit 


RUSSIA. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE STATE EAXD BANK FOR THE NOBIMTY 

IN 1915. 


OBPICIAI, SOURCES : 

OrreTbi rocyAapc-'TBCHHaro SeMeJiBHaro Bamca {Report of the State Land Bank for 
the yobiUty)^ Petrograd, 1906 to 1915, the last issue. 

MaTepbH.TR[ no cTaTncTiiK*fe ABHSKenin SeMneBnaA^iriH {Material for Statii>tics as 
to the Tiaiisfhission of Lands) Petrograd, 1906-1910. 

AlinTonsHOcrB roey;^apc*TBeHHaro SsMentHaro flBop5iHCKaro Bainca {Activity of 
il t State Land Bank for the Nobility) Public aimual leports resumed in the official weddy 
review of the 3dmistry of Pinance^, 1910-1916, B^cthukb C&nnaHCOB'B, IXpoiJmii- 
nenitocTn 11 ToproBan. 

V. 3IORATCHDVSK5:: Ce.^LCKO-xo3HiicTBe^IiMii KpeAiiTT> BB Poccin {Agricultural 
C/tdi^ in jRmi..) Petrograd, 1910. 


OTHER sources: 

MiGULi.'f: Arpaj>ixi>iii BOiipoCB {The Agrarian Question) Petrograd, 1906. 

Ricbtbr: 3 aj;o.uaceiiHoeTB naCTHaro seMJiGBJiafl^Hia {The Indebtedness of Landed 
Piopi.rty) Petrograd, 189;, 

Svivtlovskt: MoCiinaaixiH BeMeiibHoii codTrsenHOCTH bb Poccin {The Transmis¬ 
sion of Landed Pioperty) Petrograd, 1911. 

Drosdov: Cy.TBriB[ ^BopancKaro {The Future of the Landed Property 

u; The Nohilny) in CoBpoMeHHBLS ]Mip'B. {The Modern World) Nos. 10 and ii, 1916. 

Zak: KpecTBflHCKiii IToBeMenbiibifi BaHKB {The Bank of the AgnculUirists) aios- 
euw, 1911. 


The State Land Bank of the Nobility has lecently published a report 
for 1915. Prom this it appears that the year was characterized by a dimi¬ 
nution of the bank’s mortgage business. This business had gained a 
really notable ascendancy in the beginning of the twentieth century but 
diminished under the reaction from the influence of the war. 


§ I. Mortgage Business. 

The numbg: of loans made on mortgages by the Bank of the Nobility 
in 1913, the time when the rise of which we have spoken reached its highest 
point, was X423. 
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If this figure be compared with the number of mortgage loans made by 
the bank in 1915, namelv 470, a serious retrogression in mortgage business 
will be obser\’’ed. This was, as the report states, a result of the war, which 
influenced the whole ot this 3^ear. It also depended to some extent on 
the ordinance of the Committee ot Finances of 23 Jnty 1914 which limits 
mortgage business. 

The following table ma^’ give a more precise idea of the general de¬ 
velopment in recent v'ears of this tank's mortgage business: 


Year 

1911 

1912 

19^3 

IC,T4 

1915 

This table shows that far fewer loans were made in 1915 than in 1914, 
and fewtrr b3’ still more than during the 3’'ears before the war. That which 
however chiefi3’ characterizes 1915 is the sudden interruption in the con¬ 
stant rise of the average estimated value of the deciatine. The fall of its 
average value is seen to be more remarkable if it be compared to the special 
estimated average value which continued to rise even in 1915. Thus in 
1911 this was 105 roubles a dedatine, in 1912 it was 125 roubles, 159 rou¬ 
bles in 1913 and 160 roubles in 1913. As the mrnial estimate is based on 
the average cost of land in a localit3", and the special estimate on a spe- 
dal and detailed survey of the properties concerned, the different courses 
of the normal and the special estims±ts are an index to the different influence 
which the economic crisis caused b3’^ the war has had on farms in general, 
which in their large majorit3" belong to the peasants, and on the propert3'^ 
of the hereditar3^ nobility. The war has deprived the peasants of a large 
number of labourers whom it has been impossible to replace. Hence has 
arisen the diminution in the average estimated value of lands, an important 
percentage of which it has been impossible to cultivate or to cultivate 
adequatelv". The needed labour on the lands of the nobilit3" was however 
partly supplied by prisoners of wrar and in some provinces by the forced 
labour of peasants. 

During 1913 the increase in the special estimated value was howevei 
dight in comparison with its increase in preceding years, and this fact and 

(z) X dedatine = 2.698 acres. 

(2) I rouble 2.1333s. at par. 


Table I. - Mortgage Bvsiness of the Bank of the NohiliU 
from iqii to 1913 (in roubles). 


Number 

of 

loans 


1355 

i486 

1-125 

1202 

470 


Area 

mortgaged 
dedatines (i) 

1,101,685 

1.195.S73 

1.536,873 

1,123,808 

406.901 


Estimated value of 
mortgaged proporties 

total by deciatine 
roubles (a) roubles 


152,166,683 

190.358,777 

253.726,195 

197.590,308 

71,553.744 


138 

^59 

165 

176 

144 


Sums lent 


total 

roubles 


by deciatine 
roubles 


88,842,600 

109,314,100 

146,083,000 

114,420,400 

41,827.300 


Si 

92 

95 

102 

84 
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the diiiiinulion in the normal a\ erage estimated value are explained by a 
very considerabh" lessened bu3dng and selling of lands as a consequence 
of the ^Qx. The figure representing the purchase of land by peasants, 
uho are the great majority of the purchasers, was less than a third of such 
figure for the preceiling 3’ear. The development of the mortgage credit 
easilj" obtained from the Agriculturists' Bank much stimulated the pur¬ 
chase anl sale of lands. The peasants, seeking to satisfy their ''land 
hunger ", caused prices to rise to unprecedented heights, yet further raised 
artificially- — conditions which have been experienced in other European 
countries. The wai caused these purchases and sales to diminish and thus 
caused also a fall in the price of land. 

Of the 470 loans made by the Bank of the Nobility in 1915, 131 of the 
total sum of 3,864.200 roubles were secured by- first mortgages on a total 
area of 71 502 deciatines of land preriously unburdened in relation to the 
bank. The remainder, namely 330 loans of a total sum of 37,963,000 rou¬ 
bles nere granted on renewed or complementarj’^ mortgages on 425,399 de- 
ciatine'5 of land already mortgaged to the bank. 

The following table gives a more exact idea of the indebtedness of the 
lands raoitgaged to the bank: 

Tahle II. — Indehtcdncs:> of the Lands mortgaged to the Bank 
from 1906 to 1915. 


In relation to the total In relaiion to the total 

number of mortgaged properties mortgaged area 


Years 

Properties 

unmortgaged 

% 

Propel ties 
already mortgaged 
% 

Unmortgaged 

area 

% 

Area already 
mortgaged 
% 

1906 . . . 

32 

68 

39 

61 

1907 . . . 

22 

78 

8 

92 

IQOS . . . 

25 

75 

13 

88 

IqoQ . . . 

20 

80 

13 

88 

IQIO . . . 

^4 

76 

13 

82 

mri . . . 

21 

70 

12 

88 

1012 . . 

2-1 

7b 

17 

83 

1Q13 . 

22 

78 

18 

83 

lyil . . . 

23 

77 

27 

73 

1013 ■ - - 

21 

79 

10 

90 


Since the Bank of Nobility first began business it has granted loans 
secured by mortgages on lands already largely mortgaged, so that it has 
reduced the terms on w-hich the nobility can obtain land credit from banks 
^d individuals. During the years of crisis the activity of the bank was 
limited to support of the properties economically wreakest, that is to say 
already burdened with mortgages. This phenomenon is to be observed 
in 1907 when the percentage of the area already mortgaged was 92 and in 
advance of all precedents. The year 1915 comes very near to 1907, its 
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corresponding percentage being go and indicati\’e of the seriousness of the 
crisis of 1915 for the landed property of the nobihty. 

The number of loans granted on the security of normal mortgages was 
only 114 or 24 per cent., while the other mortgages, 75 per cent, of the total 
number, were made after a special estimate. The t^al percentage of loans 
thus made during the year was 90. 

The total sum for which the 470 persons, whose applications were 
accepted, applied as loans was 46,931,000 roubles. The bank could grant 
41,827,000 roubles or 89 per cent, of tiie sum demanded. During the last 
six years the relation between the demand and the supply of loans was 
as follows: 

Tabee III. — Relation between the Demand afid Supply of Loans. 


Years 

Number ot cases 
m TPhich the whole 
sum. 

was lent 

Sum lent 
per xoo roubles 
demanded 

roubles 

1910 , . 

.... 86 

52 

I9II .... 

.... 92 

51 

1912 .... 

.... 9 ^ 

40 

1913 .... 

.... 84 

46 

1914 .... 

.... 93 

49 

1915 .... 

.... 89 

57 


It is apparent from this table that during these six years the whole 
sum demanded was lent in the largest percentage of cases. The bank 
sought to concentrate its aid on the neediest properties and was, in \dew 
of the crisis, obliged in many cases to lend the whole sum demanded. 

The average area of the properties mortgaged to the bank on i January 
1915 was 498 deciatines; that of those mortgaged afre^ in 1915 was 546 
deciatines The greater part, namdy 61.9 per cent., of the latter belong^ 
to the class ot medium-sized farms (from 100 to 1000 deciatines of culti¬ 
vable land); 23.6 per cent, were small farms of less than 100 deciatines; 
and the remainder, namely 14.5 per cent., were large properties of more 
than 1,000 deciatines. Of the total area of the properties mortgaged in 
1915, 60.8 per cent, belonged to the class of large properties (more than 
1,000 deciatines of cultivable land); 36.8 per cent, to that of medium-sized 
properties and 2.4 per cent, to t^t of small properties. These data, if 
compared with those for the years from 1905 to 1915, confirm the statement 
that medium-sized properties have least power of economic resistance. 
Table IV shows that it is exactly in periods of crisis, as in the years from 
1908 to 1910, or even more so in the period in which the consequences of 
a crisis are more felt, that the percentage of mortgaged properties of medium 
size rises; for these properties are those which need most care and support 
in order that they may surmount a crids. 
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Table IV. ■— Mortgaged Properties according to Size, 

Rdati\dy to number of mortgaged Relatively to total area 

properties _ _ 


Ttaa 

Large 

properties 

01 

/O 

3 Iedium>sized 

properties 

% 

Striftll 

properties 

% 

Large 

properties 

% 

Hedium-sired 

properties 

% 

Snifllt 

properties 

% 

1906 . . 

27.3 

55-8 

17.0 

8+3 

15-0 

0.7 

1907 . . 

28.2 

51-3 

20.5 

77-9 

21.1 

I.O 

1908 . . 

16.2 

62.0 

21.8 

59-7 

38.1 

2.0 

1909 . . 

18.4 

63.6 

rS.o 

65.8 

32.7 

1-5 

1910 . . 

I 3-3 

60.4 

26.4 

681 

29.8 

2.1 

I9II . . 

I6.I 

56.0 

27.4 

71.6 

26.4 

2.0 

1912 . 

15-5 

568 

27-3 

71-7 

26.6 

1-7 

1913 . . 

18.9 

58.1 

230 

77-9 

20.9 

1.2 

1914 . . 

16.7 

57-1 

262 

77.0 

21.7 

1-3 

1915 . . 

14-5 

61.9 

23.6 

60.R 

36.8 

2-4 


An examination of tiansactions in each district shows that large dis¬ 
tricts in which the capitalist system of aillivating land is followed give most 
resistance to a crisis, and that resistance is comparatively weak where the 
large properties are still in the stage of primitive cultivation. 

In 1915 loans were secured by renewed mortgages on 399 properties 
having a total area of 425.339 dedatines and a value of 63,919,857 rouldes. 
The total sum thus lent was 37,963.101) roubles, of which 23,825,600 rou¬ 
bles w-as the sum granted when the loan originated and was renewed, while 
the remaining 14,137,500 roubles or 60 per c nt of the total sum lent was 
the sum of the complementaiy loans made at the time of renewal. Through¬ 
out the year only one privileged loan was granted to the Russian nobles 
to enable the purchase of properties in the provinces of West and South- 
West Poland. This loan was of 150,000 roubles and the land bought had 
an area of 2,000 dedatines. The following table will give a more exact 
idea ot the development of renewals of mortgages from 1901 to 1915. 
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Tabee V. — Renewals of Mortgages from 1901 to 1915. 


Year 

Number 

of 

loans 

Number 
of loans 
on renewed 

Percentage 
of renew^ 
loans 

Sums lent 

roubles 

Percentage 
of sums lent 
on renewed 
mortgages 


_ 

moT^^es 

% 

_ 

% 

1901 . . 

1950 

894 

46 

26,349.300 

t )3 

CS 

0 

H 

1841 

973 

53 

6j.312.400 

67 

1903 . 

1549 

838 

55 

66,323,700 

73 

1904 . . . 

1359 

722 

37 

32,930,100 

73 

1903 • • 

S46 

545 

64 

39,782,200 

81 

1906 . . . 

633 

378 

60 

32.788,200 

73 

1907 . . 

280 

203 

73 

26,164,000 

93 

190S 

518 

336 

63 

26,349 500 

84 

1909 . . . 

784 

523 

67 

49,701.600 

82 

1910 . . . 

124S 

803 

64 

87,133,400 

72 

iqii 

1355 

894 

6fi 

88,842,600 

78 

iqi2 . . - 

14S6 

940 

63 

109.314,100 

73 

IQ13 . . . 

1435 

948 

93 

146,082,000 

71 

191-! . . . 

1202 

849 

66 

114,290,400 

71 

igrs . . . 

407 

339 

73 

418,373,000 

91 


A& is seen from this table the perceutage of the renewed mortgages 
is verj high and the number of the loans made b3' the bank in the course 
ot the last fifteen 3^ears is verj’ low ; and the agrarian disorders brought 
grave loss to the property of the nobility only in 1907, the last 3^ear in 
which thej" occmred. In other words this table is proof of the crisis active 
in Russia in 1913, to get the better of which the bank had co help land al¬ 
ready’' burdened with mortgages. 

As for the definite results of the privileged mortgage busincvss, repre¬ 
sented by a sum equal to 75 per cent, of the value of the mortgaged lands, 
which aimed at enabling the nobles to lands in Poland, it did not reach 
too high a figure. From 1894, the date of the first transactions of this 
kind, the bank has thus facilitated the passage to the ownership of Rus¬ 
sian nobles ot 22S farms which previou^y belonged to Poles. Their total 
area w’as 533,024 deciatines and their total estimated value 32,316,921 
roubles. 

Tabee VI. — Privileged Mortgage Transottions to enable the Purchase 
ot Land in Poland, 


Area bought with the bank’s aid Zu the hands of the pmchasets 

from 1894 to 1915 after the transaction 


Number 
of farms 

Area of land 
bought 
Dedlatmes 

Estimated { 
value . 
Roubles 

Amount . 
of loan 
Roubles ' 

Number 
of farms 

Area of land 
bought 
Deciatinea 

Estimated 
valuQ 1 
Roubles 1 

Amount 
of loan 
Xtoutdes 

28 

560,887 

36.150.031^*6,971,500’ 

93 

1 

1 * 05 .* 55 | 14.708,746 

11,010,400 
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§ 2. Saue or properties. 

Of the 41,827,300 roubles, which are the total sum of the loans granted 
by the Bank of the Nobility in 1915, a simi of 13,773,400 roubles was paid 
to the borrowers in the form of bank bonds. And as bank bonds of 1913 
could be realized at 77.7 per cent, on an average, the sum really received 
b3" the owners of the mortgaged lands was about 10,700.000 roubles or 
approxiinateh- 25 per cent of the total sum granted by the bank. This 
fah in the current rate of bank bonds caused the proportion of the sum 
granted to that actually paid to borrowers to be less than it had been for 
six 3'ears. In the years from 1910 to 1915 the percentages formed by the 
sums paid were respectively, 38, 36, 37, 40, 39 and 26, and the percentages 
formed by the sums retained were therefore 62, 64. 63, 60, 61 and 74. 

The remainder was represented by the renew^ed debt to the bank of 
22,489,000 roubles, and the sums retained for the extinction of foreign 
mortgages or other purposes, which amounted to 5,565,900 roubles. 

In the whole course of the bank's existence mortgages to various mort¬ 
gage credit banks have been redeemed up to the amount of 1,095,700 rou¬ 
bles. 

The following table gives a more exact idea of the bank's business 
horn 18S6 to IQ15. 

Table VII. — Redemption mtd Mortgage Renewal Business 
from 1886 to 1915. 


Bank 

Redemptions & renewals in terms of thousands of roubles 

Total 

z886- 

1890 

*8 *8 

1896- 1 
1 1900 

1900- 

1905 

1906- 

19x0 

1911- 

1915 

1915 

1 

Bank of the Nobility .... 

4 »I 00 | 

1 73,800 

150,300 

156,800 

109,800 

1 

240400 

22,500 

698,600 

Spedal office of that bauk . 

15,900 

15,8001 

51,300 

2,400 

400 

1,200 

100 

86,809 

Other mortgage credit banks 

iio,6oo[ 5;!40o 

80,500 

31,300 

9,400 

30,100 

200 

310,300 

Total . . . 

1 

130,600 

1 

142,000 

282,100 

1 190,500 

119,600 

271,700 

22,800 

1,095.700 


The sums intended for amortization, paid voluntarily and in advance 
to the bank by^ borrowers in 1915, reached the sum of 3,531,855 roubles. 
These payments emancipated from all burden of mortgage 629 properties 
having a total area of 106,045 dedatines, of w^hich 62,917 remained the 
property of persons belonging to the hereditary nobility, while 46,128 de¬ 
datines were ceded to persons outside the nobility for the whole time for 
which they should remain mortgaged to the Bank of the Nobility. 

The total sum paid in 1915 comprised 1,822,439 roubles paid by the 
nobles and 1,599,416 roubles paid by i)ersons not bdonging to the nobility. 
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A comparison of data for previous years with those of 1915 gives the 
following table,' which makes clear the large diminution of redemptions 
in 1915. 


Tabee VITI. — Voluntary Redemptions from 1910 to 1915. 


Year 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

This table shows one fact which is not without interest, namely that 
the most important redemptions are made by persons who do not belong 
to the nobility. 

The total number of properties mortgaged to the bank which changed 
ownership during 1915 was 1544. Their total area was 691,983 deciatines 
and they were burdened with a total mortgage debt of 29,443,300 roubles 
which changed ownership with them. 

These properties were distributed as follows among the classes of so¬ 
ciety : 


TabIiE IX. — Sale in 1915 of Properties mortgaged to the Bank of the Nobility. 


Purchasers 

Number 
of alienated 

Area 

Mortgage debt 
burdening alienated 
properties 


properties 

deciatines 

roubles 

I. Hereditary nobility . . . 

373 

227,620 

15,062.800 

2. Institutions (largdy the 
Bank of Agriculturists). . 

31 

0 

CO 

719,200 

3. Peasants. 

951 


6,116,100 

4. Middle class. 

35 

4,288 

270,800 

5. Traders. 

39 

291,970 

4,156,600 

6. Various others ... 

115 

71,848 

3,117,800 

Total. . . . 

T. 5-14 

691,983 

29.443.300 


The data as to the alienation of properties mortgaged to the bank 
during the fifteen last years are also of notable interest. The alienations 
were as foHow’S: 


3E^emption 



Area freed 

Sums 

intended 

from 

for 

mortgages 

redemption 

deciatines 

roubles 

239.144 

7,228,170 

401,529 

11,386,067 

232,917 

6,716,872 

247.331 

7,236,954 

148.334 

5.179.433 

97.043 

i,6i6,o6h 


Percentage of debts 
redeemed 


Sums 
paid 
by the 
nol^t> 

/O 

Sums 

paid 

by others 
than nobles 
% 

0.7 

6.1 

O.I 

8.6 

0.8 

3-4 

0.9 

3-3 

0.7 

3-8 

0-3 

T-3 


Percentage of mortgaged 
land emancipated 


rands 

belonging 

to 

nobles 

% 

rands 
belongittg 
to otheis 
than nobles 
% 

I.I 

5-6 

1.2 

12.9 

0.9 

6.7 

1.3 

7-3 

0.8 

^-7 

0.5 

1-7 
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Tabie X. — Srffe pom 1901 to 1915 of Lihids mortgaged to the Bank 

Aiea of lands sold 


Pardiasers 

1001-1905 

deciatmes 

1906-1910 

deciatines 

191I-1915 
deciatines 

Total 

deoatmes 

Institutions (the 
Bank of the Agri¬ 
culturists! 

16,735 

2,045,197 

117.05*^ 

2,178,990 

Peasants. ... 

477,09(1 

1.866,164 

1,168,402 

3,511,662 

Mddle class . . . 

89.5^5 

72,861 

78,902 

241.348 

Traders ... 

434.329 

159.474 

162,894 

756.697 

Various others . 

471,728 

336.657 

472,782 

1,281,167 

Total . 

1.489,483 

4.4S0.353 

2,000,028 

7,969 864 


The large extent of lanrl \nhich in these fifteen >ears became the pro¬ 
perty of persons outside the nobility, namely 7,969,864 deciatines confbms 
the kiatements in " Material for Statistics as to the Transmission of lyands 
in Russia. The fact is therefore that nobles lose land and peasants come 
to possess it Most of the land bought by the credit institution i§ resold 
on pri^nleged terms to small landless cultivators ; and if the 2,178,999 de- 
datines bought by these institutions be added to the 3,511,022 sold directly 
to the peasants, the enormous total is reached of 3,691,621 deciatines whici 
have passed from the hereditary nobility to small cultivators in the space 
of only fifteen years. 71,6 per cent, of these lands were sold to persons 
outside the nolffity. If we examine the sale of mortgaged lands during 
the same fifteen years we find that the nobility constitute a large percentage 
oi the purchasers, which is to say that a large although a diminishing per¬ 
centage of the lands sold remain in the possession of the nobility. In the 
first quinquennial period, that lasting from 1901 to 1905, 63.2 per cent, 
of the totd number of purchasers of lands mortgaged to the bank bdonged 
to the nobility and only 14.8 per cent, to the peasantr5T^. In the second 
quinquennial period, 1906 to 1910, the nobles constituted 29.6 per cent, 
and the peasants 61 2 per cent of the purchasers. From 1911 to 1915 the 
nobles constituted 46,1 per cent and the peasants 31.2 per cent, of the pur¬ 
chasers, which is to say that the nobles had regained a predominance. But 
if the figures for this last period be examined from, year to year a marked 
rise in the percentage of peasant purchasers is discovered in the first year 
and a fall of 32.3 per cent, in 1913. Not only does a large extent of mort¬ 
gaged lands pass to persons outside the nobility and especially to the pea¬ 
sants, but this extent tends to increase while the purchasing power of the 
hereditary nobility diminishes. At the same time a certain extent of land 
passes to traders, that is to say the capitalist middle class. This merdy 
confirms the perspicuous remarks of I^roy-Beatiheu in his work on Russia: 
“ The Russian nobility, no longer protected against others and themselves 
hy the impossibility of selling to persons of a dass not shdtered by the 
system of succession, are exposed to dow expropriation in favour of the 
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middle class and the peasants, who every year become possessed at their 
expense of a larger share of the soil. " 

On I January 1915 the total sum of arrears due to the bank by borrow¬ 
ers was 26,024,192 roubles. During 1915 the bank should have received 
as current mortgage revenue 43,167,391 roubles, plus 729,218 roubles in 
special revenues, or a total sum of 43,896,610 roubles. It recovered how¬ 
ever only 39,131,810 roubles. At the end of 1915 the total sum of ar¬ 
rears was 31,082,105 roubles. This very large sum is the best index to the 
crisis of which we have already spoken. 

Besides the sum of debts contracted on mortgages, which was 
853,973,206 roubles, and that of arrears which was 31,082,133 roubles, bor¬ 
rowers were also indebted to the bank on 31 December 1915 for 133,193 
roubles not bearing interest, 1,167,523 roubles which constituted special 
debts, and 1,563,627 roubles of drferred interest. Moreover by the law of 
26 April 1906 the Bank of the Agriculturists was the debtor of the Bank 
of the Xobilit3'' to the extent of 166,437,668 roubles. 

The total number of mortgaged properties, the sale of which by public 
auction was decreed in 1915 because legal charges had not been paid for 
more than a 3 ear, w^as 7,364 or 26 per cent. 

The following table gives a more exact idea of the number of proper¬ 
ties of which the sale b3’ public auction was decreed: 


Table XI. — Properties of which the Sale by Public Auction was decreed 

from 1901 to 1915. 




Fayment 

not made 


In whole 


On 

X May 

On I November 

year 



Number 


Number 



Number 

of properties 

Number 

of properties 



of properties 

to be sold 
by auction 

of properties 

to be sold 
by auction 

Properties 
of which 


of which 

in relation 

of which 

in relation 

"Seat 

the sale 

to total 
number 

the sale 

to total 
number 

the sale 


by auction 

of mortgaged 

by auction 

of mort^ged 

by auction 


was decreed 

properties 

% 

was decreed 

properties 

% 

was decreed 

JO 

1901 . , . 

2,284 

II 

2.598 

13 

24 

1902 . . . 

2.401 

II 

2,533 

12 

23 

1903 . . • 

2,680 

12 

3,515 

II 

23 

1904 . . . 

2.632 

II 

2.983 

13 

24 

1905 • • • 

3.975 

12 

2.999 

12 

24 

1906 . . . 

3.815 

15 

4,226 

17 

32 

1907 .. . 

4.359 

17 

4.309 

17 

34 

1908 . . . 

4.359 

17 

4,141 

16 

33 

1909 .. . 

4.072 

16 

3.739 

15 

31 

1910 . . . 

3.486 

14 

3.057 

12 

26 

I9II . . . 

2 ,bii 

10 

2,516 

10 

20 

1912 . . . 

3.576 

10 

2,710 

10 

20 

1913 . . . 

2.625 

10 

3.827 

10 

20 

1914 . . . 

3,080 

II 

2,736 

10 

21 

1915 . . . 

2,531 

12 

3.843 

14 

26 
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This table shows once more that 1913 was a year of crisis; but it i<a 
interesting to note that, in spite ot what can be deduced from the number 
of properties of which the sale by auction was decreed, the economic de¬ 
pression of this year did not leach the granty of the crisis of 1906-1908. 

This table also shows that the position of the mortgaged properties 
is far from brilliant. In 7,320 out of the 7,364 cases of which we have 
spoken the auction could be revoked, either because the charges were paid 
at the last moment (4,055 cases), or because the term for payment was pro¬ 
rogued, or because the bank gave other facilities to the tardy (3,265 cases). 
In other words the auction could be revoked in 3,265 cases, thanks to va¬ 
rious facilities “x^hich had a benefident character*'. Only 44properties 
were actually put up for auction, and of these 37 were sold while five re¬ 
mained the bank's property. It is interesting here to note that, according 
to one of the bank’s reports, " the credit of the sold properties had been 
exploited b^^ the proprietors up to its final limit; their sale was not due to 
influences of the moment but was the inevitable consequence of the absolute 
impotence of these properties to continue to enjoy credit. ” 

The total number of properties which ha^'e thus passed to the bank 
became 130, of which 102 are situated in the Caucasus. 


§ 3. The bane’s funds. 

In the beginning of 1915 the funds of the Bank of the Nobility were as 
f ollow^s: 

1) A capital formed by various issues of bonds of the total value of 
948,700,700 roubles. 

2) A capital of 74,9^2,097 roubles constituted by bonds issued in 
1889 and not repaid. 

3) A reserve capital of 12,583,618 roubles. 

During the year bonds for 19,337,700 roubles were issued. In all 
8,807,300 roubles were repaid. At the end of the year the bank’s bonds 
reached the total amount of 960,231,100 roubles, distributed as follows: 


Bonds 

3-5 “0. 

389,445,000 roubles 

I, 

4 %. 

145,302,100 

1, 

4 - 5 %. 

239.948,700 


i O' 

D /o. 

149-705,300 

9> 

3 % in lots .... 

35.930.000 


Total. . . 

960.331.100 


During 1913 the capital formed by 1889 bonds in lots did not diange 
(74,942,097 roubles). 

In 1913 the reserve capital was increased by 3,452,635 roubles and thus 
the bank’s reserve fund reached on 31 December the sum of 15,986,253 
roubles. 
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Besides this capital the Bank of the Nobib’ty disposed at the end oi 
1915 of real estate of the total value of 1,311,800 roubles, plus other and va¬ 
rious assets amounting to 17,318,586 roubles, and also of a special com¬ 
memorative capital of ten million roubles. 

To sum up: during 1915 the Bank of the Nobilit3* notably reduced 
those of its transactions on which the crisis due to the war had an unfa¬ 
vourable influence. 

There was an important diminution in the bank’s loans, a notable 
diminution in its emission of bonds (89,948,800 roubles in 1913, 70,138,500 
roubles in 1914 and 19,337,700 roubles in 1915); a fall in the current value 
of bonds (90.5 per cent, of their nominal value in 1913, Si to 90 per cent, 
in 1914, and 75.2 to 81.625 per cent, in 1915); an important decrease in 
amortization (12,490,703 roubles in 1913, 10,156,811 roubles in 1914 and 
3,552,577 roubles in 1915); and a decrease in the extent of land mortgaged 
(this increased hy 163,546 dedatines in 1914 and decreased b\" 78,330 deda- 
tines in 1915). On the other hand there was a very notable increase in the 
amount of unpaid interest. 

It follows on the preceding data that the bank’s mortgage business 
tends to diminish, and that 1915 was marked by too sudden a movement 
in accordance udth this general tendencj’ 

It also follows that the percentage of renewed mortgages tend^ con¬ 
stantly to increase, and this is important. In the mass of the business it is 
these renewals and the complementary mortgages which prevail. This i« 
because in the large majorit}^ of cases loans to the nobility served not to 
improve their farms but to meet expenses of another kind. Thus with all 
the fadlities granted mortgages have on the whole aggravated the condi¬ 
tion of properties. They marked very often the first stage towards liquida¬ 
tion, towards the passage of a property to the ownership of persons outside 
the hereditary nobilit\\ 
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AI,TROCK (Walther V). Kur tind Nemnaikisches Ritterschaftliches Kreditinstitut imd neues 
Biandeburgisdies Kieditinstitut. VerStfentlichmigen des Kdnigl. Preussischen I^nds-Oe- 
konomie-CoUegiuni {The Institiitiovs of Land Credit jot the Fiefs of Kurtnark and Neimiark 
and the N^ew Credit Institute of Brandenburg. Publications of the Royal Prussian College of 
Agratian Economy) Pamphlet 17. Berlin 1915 

In this book are set forth the origin and development of two special mort¬ 
gage institutions of Brandenburg and the results obtained by the action 
of each. 

Of them that known as the Kur- iind Nenmarkishces Ritterschaftliches 
Kreditinstitut was formed on 15 June 1777. As its name indicates it is 
one of the special financial institutions the operations of which affect feu¬ 
dal landed property’, such property securing the mortgage deeds they issue, 
which are insured by the collective guarantee of all those who compose these 
institutes. 

This particular establishment is distinguished among the numerous 
German financial institutions because its mortage deeds are guaranteed 
only by the group of proprietors who are its members and own the mortgaged 
properties in question, and not by all the local nobilit3% as in Silesia and • 
Pomerania, nor by all the proprietors of fiefs, as in Prussia. 

According to the by-law^s of 1777-1784 the following may belong to this 
institution: 

cC) All nobles whose property in land is worth more than 6,000 tha¬ 
lers (i); 

h) All landowning commoners whose rural property is worth more 
than 20,000 thalers. 

The activity' of the institution is limited to the territory of Brandenburg 
as this was defined in 1777 ; that is to saj’ to the districts of {Stendal, Salz- 
wedd, Garddegen and Osterburg in Saxony, Schevdbdn, Dramburg, Pyritz, 
Saatzig, Regenwald and Randord in Pomerania, and to the single district 
of Griinberg in Silesia. The districts annexed to Brandenburg after 1777 
are excluded, those namely of Sternberg, Niederlawitz and Futerbog-Lucken- 
wald. 

The annual statistics for 1890 supply, as shown by the following table, 
the number of landed properties authorized to bdong to the mortgage in¬ 
stitute : 


(i) I thaler = 2s. ii at pai. 
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Number ot 

Provinces Number of Fiefs Oilier Properties Pnqperties 

Brandenburg. 1,213 173 1,386 


Saxony, Pomerania and Silesia 252 27 279 


Total 


1,465 200 1,665 


It will be useful to give here some statistical data as to the business 
of the institute from 1875 to 1913, taking every period of five years; 



Number of 
Mortgaged 


Properties 

1875 . . . 

. . . 651 

1880 . . . 

• • • 777 

1885 . . . 

• • • 94f> 

1890 . . . 

. . . i,ooS 

1895 • • . 

. . . 1,029 


Number of 


Year Mortgaged 

Properties 

1900 1,000 

1905 955 

1910. QOO 

1913 8S1 


This table shows that the number of mortgaged properties increased 
steadih' from 1875 to 1895 but decreased steadily from 1895 to 1913. 

As tc the total debt secured by mortgages the statistics show that this 
grew steadil^^ from 1875 to 1900, and then diminished sa\dng for some oscil¬ 
lations. The fact appears from the following figures: 


Year 

Total Debt secured 
by Mortgages 


Marks (i) 

1875 . . . 

89.097.732 

1880 . . . 

120,703.410 

1885 . . . 

132,551.580 

1890 . . . 

180,618,200 

1895 . . . 

192,303,100 


Year 

Total Debt secured 
by Mor^ages. 
Marks. 



1900 . . . 

194.928,550 

1905 • • ■ 

. . 193,291160 

1910 . . . 

182,361,730 

1913 • • . 

188,725,920 


The average amount of a debt secured by a mortgage is shown by 
the following table to have increased continuall5" from 1875 to 1913; 

Average Amount of Average Amount of 

a Debt secured a Debt secured 


Y’ear by a Mortgage Year by a Mortgage 

Marks. Marks. 

1875. 136.835 1900. 194.929 

1880. 155.347 1903. 201.352 

18S5. 162,289 1910. 202,621 

1890. 179,185 1913. 214,218 

1895. 185,912 


The mortgage deeds bear interest at various rates — 3, 3 ^2 and 4 per 
cent. The rates in 1913 were as follows: 


I mark == about ii at par. 
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Mortage Deeds. 
2 £arks. 

66,951,300 

108,859,030 

12,915,690 

188.725,920 


Rate of interest 

3 per cent. 

3 ¥2 cent. 

4 per cent. 


Mortgage deeds at 4 % per cent, were in circulation until 1880 when 
they were converted into deeds at 4 per cent. 

An autonomous department of this institute, which was formed in 1873 
and is known as the Kur und Neumarkische RitterschaftUch Darfehenskasse, 
acts — as its name indicates — as the establishment's lending fund and 
transacts all relevant business. 

* 

* « 

The second institution of which we here have to speak, the Neues Bran- 
deluroiscJies Kreditinstitut, was formed on 30 August 1869. Its promoters 
aimed at securing the advantages of credit for commoner landowners, as 
much as or even more than for the nobility, thus supplying the gap left 
by the first institution we have noticed. 

According to the rules of 1911 the institution admits all landed pro¬ 
prietors not members of the Kur-mid NeitmarMsches RitterschiHHclies Kre- 
ditimtiUit ^ho own more than five hectares (i) of land. 

Its activity extends over all the present territory of Brandenburg and 
also over the districts which belonged to Brandenburg until 1869 and were 
then separated from it (Osterburg, Stendal and Garddegen in Saxony, 
Schevdbdn, Dranburg, Saatzig and Regenwald in Pomerania, and Griinbeig 
in Silesia). 

The number of commoner landowners bdonging to this institute is, 
according to the statistical data of 1911,83,123 — that is 69,476 in the whole 
territory of Brandenburg, and 13,649 in Saxony, Pomerania and Silesia. 

The following table gives some other noteworthy statistical data — 
as to the number of properties mortgaged and as to the total debt secured 
by mortgages from 1875 to 1912. 


Number of Mortgaged Debt secured by Mortgages. 
Year. Properties. Marta. 

1875. 23 739.950 

1880. 93 3,694,600 

J:885 . 1,377 30,144,800 

1890. 4,195 74,374,300 

1895. 6,649 105,673,900 

1900. 9,007 130,972.350 

1905.■. 9.931 141,729,150 

1910. 10,375 142,073,800 

1912. 10.444 146,202,400 

(1) 1 hectare *= 2.47 acres. 
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The figures of this table show that both the number of mortgaged 
properties and the sum of the mortgage debt increased continuously from 
1875 to 1912. 

On the other hand the average amount of a debt secured by a mortgage 
diminished continuously in the same period, in contrast to the phenomenon 
noticed in the case of the first institution with which we dealt. The fact is 
clearly shown by the following table: 

Avetage Amount Average Amount 

of a Debt secured by of a Debt secured by 


a Mortgage. a Mortage. 

Year. Marks Year Marks. 

1875. 33.634 1900. 14-541 

1880. 39.727 1905. 14.272 

1885. 21,892 1910. 13,820 

1890. 17.705 1912. 13.999 

1895. ' 15.893 


The rate of interest on mort^e titles is 3, 3 V, or 4 per cent., as is 
shown by the follorving figures which refer to 1912 : 

Mortgage Titles. 

Marks. Rate of interest 

26,090 300. 3 per cent. 

116,008,850 . 3 ^2 

4iI 03,250. 4 per cent. 

Until 1875 mortgage titles at 4,4 7^ and 5 per cent, were current. Those 
at 5 per cent, were converted in 1880, those at 4 V2 cent, in 1885, and 
finally those at 4 per cent, in 1895. Prom 1895 to 1911 only titles at 3 and 
3 V2 P®^ were in drculation, but in 1912 titles at 4 per cent, were again 

issued 


UNITED STATES. 


Thompson (C. W.) : FACTORS AFFECTING INTEItEST RATES AND OTHER CHARGES 
ON SHORT TIME FARM EOANS, pp. 12, pis. 2. U. S. Depf, Agr, BtU, 409 (19x6). 

Among the factors discussed are the natural conditions afiecting agri¬ 
culture, the distance of farms from financial centres, the character of the 
borrowers, the methods and character of the farming, and the character¬ 
istics of loans and the relation of the farmer to the lending agenfgr. 














Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE SCOTTISH LAND COURT IN 1915. (i) 


OFFiaAI, SOURCE: 

Report by tede Scottish Eand Court as to their Proceedings imder the S m all landholders 
(Scotland) Acts 18S6 to 1911, i and 2 Geo. \. Cap. 49, for the year from ist January 
to 31st Decembre 1915. 


§ I. Scottish Systems of Lakd Tenure. 

The s3’stems of land tenure in Scotland may be dassified under four 
main heatogs: 

a) The crofter tenure, — A tj’pical crofter's holding consists of a small 
extent of arable land on which are a cottage and other buildings, provided 
by- the crofter himself or one of his predecessors, and of a right of 
common in mountain and heath grazing lands. Crofter holdings are 
found in the Northern and Western Highlands and Islands, and mainly in 
the so-called crofting counties " which are Argyll, Caithness, Inverness, 
Orkney, Ross and Cromarty, Shetland and Sutherland. These counties 
extend over 14,000 square miles or nearly half the total area of Scotland, 
but they included in 1912 only 15 j^er cent, of the cultivated land of the 
country. Their larger part is unfilled moorland. 

In igi2 the average area of land attached to a holding in the crofting 
counties was 24 acres. But in some districts, especially in the idand of 
Lewis, this average was not nearly reached. 

Before the Crofters’ Holdings Act of 1886 and succeeding legidation 
a crofter held his land only from year to year. The landlord had unre¬ 
stricted power at each year’s end either to evict him or to raise his rent. The 
crofter who improved his holding was therefore first in doubt as to whether 
he would be able enjoy the effect of his improvements, and secondly in fear 
that their most immediate effect would be the increase of his rent. 

(z) Cf. in our issue fsr Febmaiy 19x4, p. 103, ic Small Holdings in Scotland and tbe 
Effects of Recent legislation i^^ding tbems, and in our issue for September 19x5, p. 85 
a Fxoposals lor I^d Reform in Scotland 
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The nineteenth century saw wholesale evictions of crofters by landlords, 
to provide land for large sheepfatms and to provide deer-forests. A re¬ 
sultant agrarian crisis caused the Crofters’ Holdings Act of 1886 and the 
whole question of agrarian conditions in Scotland has since been raised. 

h) TJie small tmant's tenure, — The holders of land classified by the 
Small I^andholders’ Act of 1911 as " statutory-tenants ” are distinguished from 
the crofters in that their landlords have paid for the whole or the greater 
part of their buildings and in that they do not enjoj" tights of common. By 
far the greater ntunber of Scottish small holdings outside the crofting counties 
are under this form of tenure. Like the crofts they were at one time tending 
to disappear; for from the eighteenth centtuy" onwards they were merged by 
their landlords into large farms, both arable and pastoral, or sacrificed in 
order to make grouse moors and deer forests. 

Tenants of small holdings of both types in Scotland usually practice 
some industry other than farming. In the north they are fishermen; 
they or rather their womenfolk make tweed from their wool, and — especially 
in Shetland—knit it. In the Orkneys and the Hebrides they bum kelp. In 
the south they often follow a trade and those of them who are near large towns 
are sometimes market-gardeners. 

c) The large tenant*s tenure. — This form of tenure, found chiefly in 
South and East Scotland, approximates to that general in England. The 
landlord’s estate isdi\nded into large farms which he lets to farmers on lease. 
The peculiarities which distinguish these farms from the analogous English 
farms are outside the scope of this article. 

d) The tenure of freehold large farmers. — The " bonnet lairds ” of Scot- 
tland, who owned and farmed the hundred or couple of hundred acres on 
w’hich stood their house, were still numerous in the eighteenth century; 
but the fortunes built up after the Union, and the ambition of fortunate Scots¬ 
men to become landholders on the English scale, were against them. Very 
many of their holdings are now leasehold farms on the estates of large pro¬ 
prietors. 


§ 2. CAUSieS OF AGRARIAN REFORM. 

The agrarian reforms which have been attempted in Scotland during 
the last thirty years have had various causes. There were first the griev¬ 
ances of the crofters and other smallholders — their insecurity of tenure and 
the disproportionate rents they sometimes had to paj^ — which eventually 
produced a public scandal and had the Act of 18S6 as their immediate out¬ 
come. Secondly there was the fact that Scotland suffered from underfarm¬ 
ing. This was due in part to the general circumstance that tenants at one 
and the same time were entitled to no compensation for their improvements 
and had no security of tenure. What large farmer or smallholder would 
sink capital in land from which he might he evicted at the expuy^^ of his lease 
or the end of the year, unless he at least knew that he could then claim some 
compensation for his unexhausted capital ? Other causes for underfarming 
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were the lack of capital from which both tenants and landlords suffered; 
and the lowered price of grain after the repeal of the com laws which made 
arable land less profitable than pastureland. This is to leave out of account 
the almost ridiciiloudy large rents which tenants have for man^' 5'’ears been 
more and more willing to pay for shootings in Scotland during the autumn, 
and which have placed a premium on under-cultivation. 

A third circumstance which has made Scotland a field for agrarian exper? 
iments is political. The late of emigration has increased alarmingly since 
the middle of last cent'-'ry, and the increase has been accentuated during 
the last decade, in which the contrary phenomenon has been produced in 
England and Ireland. Emigrants are drawn from no particular district 
and from no particular dass of the agricultural population but from all 
alike. Between 1871 and 1911 the agricultural population declined by 22 
per cent,; and between 1909 and 1911 the number of emigrants rose from 
33,368 to 61,328, It is true that Scotsmen have always been attracted to 
remote parts of the world and successful in them; but it is probable that 
something might be done to arrest the tide of their emigration if further 
improvements were wrought in the agrarian conditions they enjoy at home. 


§ 3. I/EGisLiTivE Reforms. 
a) Reforms general in scope. 

The conditions of Scottish farming leases in general have been mainly 
modified by the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act of 1883, amended and 
completed in 1908. It was provided at the latter date that tenants, and 
in particular market gardeners, should have compensation for their improve¬ 
ments, and compensation for damage done by game and for unreason¬ 
able disturbance'’ due to a landlord s refusal to renew their occupancy. They 
received moreover the right to bequeathe the remainder of a lease and 
greater freedom as to their SA’stem of crops. 

b) Reforms hating particttlar reference to sfnall holdings. 

The grievances of crofters and small tenants were much alleviated by 
the Crofters' Holdings Act and the Small Landholders Act. The former, 
which was passed in 1886, applied only to crofts within the crofting counties 
rented at no more than £30 a year. It provided that a crofter might not 
be removed from his holding except for the breach of certain statutory re¬ 
gulations. It gave him the right to have his rent fixed fairly by a pubEc 
authority; and the right, if he gave up his holding or were removed from it, 
to receive compensation for his improvements and those effected by mem¬ 
bers of his family who had held it before him. The execution of the Act 
and the fixing of fair rents were entrusted to a specially constituted body, 
the Crofters* Commission. 

Experience showed that there was a demand for more small holdings 
and that some of those in existence were too smaE for the needs of their 
tenants. In 1897 Congested Districts' Board was established in Scotland 
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and its powers included that of forming new small holdings, either in co¬ 
operation with landlords or by buying land. 

The Small Landholders Act was passed in 1911. This extended the 
provisions of the Crofters' Holdings Act so that they apply not only to the 
crofting counties but to all Scotland, and not only to crofters but also to 
all tenants of no more than 50 acres of land who pay a rent of no more than 
£50 a year. 

In the matter of exeaitive the Crofters' Commission and the Congested 
Districts' Board were both superseded, their powers in relation to small 
holdings passing to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the Scottish 
Land Court. 

The Board of Agriculture has multifarious duties which include the pre¬ 
paration of schemes for the consistution of new holdings and the enlarge¬ 
ment of holdings. The action involved is taken i) by the landlord 

voluntarily, 2) by agreement between the landlord and the board, 3) under a 
compulsory order from the Scottish Land Court. 

The duties of the Scottish Land Court are to accept or reject: 

1) Applications from the board for such compulsory orders; 

2) Applications for the determining of the status of existing holdings 
and the fixing of fair rents; 

3) Applications relating to their other powers over existing holdings. 

The court consists of five members appointed by the Crown on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Secretary' for Scotland One member must be able to speak 
Gadic. 


§ 4. The Scottish Land Courp in 1915. 

a) The Formation of New Small Holdings and the Enlargement of those 
already existing by order of the Court. 

In connection with this, a principal fimction of the Land Court, some 
sentences may be quoted from its report for 1915. “ Under the Small Land¬ 
holders Act the initiation of all schemes for lie constitution of new small 
holdings and the enlargement of existing holdings devolves upon the Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. All the preliminary negotiation is carried on 
between the board and the proprietor concerned. The Land Court have 
nothing whatever to do with these matters, ^hey have no power to in¬ 
terfere with the selection of the land proposed to be taken, or to suggest that 
other land would be more suitable for the establishment of new holdings or 
for enlargements. Nor can they deal with the financial or economic aspects of 
any of the schemes submitted for thdr consideration. It is competent for the 
board and the proprietors to agree on land schemes without calling in the 
assistance of the Land Court at all. It is only when parties have failed 
to come to an agreement that the board makes application to the Land 
Court", 

The court issues its order if it decide, after due inquiry, to accept the 
board's application. Such order declares: 
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'' i) In respect of what land, if any, specified in the scheme, one or more 
holdings for new holders may respectivel3’’ be constituted, and up to what 
date the power to constitute them otherwise than by agreement may be 
exercised; 

“ 2) MTiat is the fair rent for each new holding; 

3) Wliat land, if an^’', specified in the scheme is to be excluded there¬ 
from; and 

“ 4) Whatever else may be necessary for the purpose of maMng the 
scheme effective, and of adjusting the rights of all parties interested in or 
affected by the scheme.’* 

From the time the Act of 1911 come into force until the end of 1915 the 
court authorized altogether the constitution of 693 new holdings, induding 
22,946 acres of arable and 4,620 acres of pasture land, and 49,577 acres of 
co mm on pasture. The total rents fixed for these holdings amount to £12,430 
a year, or an average of nearly £18 each. 

In 1915 schemes were authorized for the constitution of 197 new hold¬ 
ings ; but at the same time schemes for 32 new holdings, authorized both in 
this and in pre\nous y'ears, were abandoned, mainly in consequence of the 
serious liabilities incurred in connection with arbitrations. The new hold¬ 
ings in which tenants were actually registered in 1915, as the outcome 
of schemes authorized in this and other years, numbered 176. They were 
distributed as follows: 



Xo. of 

Area 


Coanty 




i 



1 



Total Rent 


j Holdings 

Arable 


Outrun 


Common Pasture 


Argyll. 

22 

s 

2.831 

I 

5 

£ 

II 

s 

1 

843 

3 

s 

S 

24 

s 

256 

1 

2 

i 

& & d 

495 9 0 

Caithness. 

3 i 

92 

3 

15 

50 

— 

II 

— 

— 

— 

5419 0 

Dumfries. 

9 

300 

3 

•23 

60 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

315 0 0 

Haddington .... 

29 

582 

2 

3 X 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,098 10 0 

Inverness. 

79 

2,342 

3 

8 


— 

— 

18,266 

I 

16 

589 8 0 

Kirkcudbright.... 

4 

152 

2 

32 

67 

I 

23 

— 

— 

— 

159 0 0 

Danark. 

2 

256 


33 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 0 0 

Perth. 

1 

14 

654 

2 

35 

92 

— 

20 

— 

— 

— 

580 10 0 

Ross and Cromarty . 


123 

3 

6 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Roxburgh . 


290 

I 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

233 5 0 

Sutherland . 


99 

— 

3 

— 


— 

4,571 

— 

— 

57 4 0 

Total . . . 

176 

7,727 

z 

X 5 

1,114 

— 

— 

23,093 

3 

16 

1 

3.703 5 I 


It will be seen that the largest number of new holdings were in the 
crofting counties. Of those in Argyll seven were on the island of Mull, and all 
the 256 acres of common pasture mentioned in the table were appurtenant 
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to these and therefore also on the island. To the largest Mull holding 12 
acres of arable land pertained, to the others 5,4, 3 or less. The fifteen new 
holdings on the Argyllshire mainland were more important, their arable 
land varying from 34 to 680 acres in extent. 

Of the Invemesshire new holdings 75, their arable land varying in area 
from 16 to 100 acres, were foimed on the idand of South Uist. Each of the 
remaining four new holdinges in this county, those namdly which were on the 
mainland, had from 14 to 88 acies of arable land. A share of common pas¬ 
ture was assigned to eah Invemessshire holding, none of them having other 
pasture land. 

The far more valuable Perthshire land lay on the estates of Bread- 
albane and Inchmartine and was distributed in new holdings of approximately 
uniform size, the arable land of each being from 39 to 55 acres in area. 

We should notice finally the 29 holdings formed on the estate of Eli- 
bank in the lowland county of Haddington, probably the most fertile dis¬ 
trict in Scotland. These fall roughly into three classes, those consisting 
approximately of 5, 10 and 20 to 30 acres of arable land. One exceptional 
holding has 49 acres. Neither common nor other pasture attaches to any 
of them. Their proximity to Edinburgh and some less towns renders them 
suitable places for intensive agriculture. It will be noticed that they are 
far more highly rented than any of the other new holdings. 

As regards the enlargement of existing holdings the Land Court effected 
this between 1911 and 1916 in the case of 348 holdings, to which were added 
altogether 2,838 acres of arable land, 536 acres of pasture land and 27,172 
acres of common pasture. 

Schemes were authorized in 1915 for the enlargement of 61 holdings, all 
of which lay in the crofting counties where the evil of holdings economically 
too small exists as it does not elsewhere in Scotland. The following table 
gives details as to the enlargements thus authorized: 



Twenty-one schemes for the enlargement of holdings in Argyll, Inver¬ 
ness and Ross and Cromarty, authorized in 1915 and previous years, were 
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witlidrawn in 1913; and land was actually asagned to enlarge only 12 
holdings, one in Caithness and the others in Argyll. 

The activity of the Land Court in enlarging existing holdings may fairly 
be summed up as modifying the too great subdivision of land in the croft¬ 
ing counties. 

b) Registration of New Holdings and of Enlargements of Holdings 
formed by Agreement. 

It is a function of the Land Court to register the tenants selected by a 
landlord for the new holdings he forms, on land which has previoudy been 
otherwise occupied. Six such new holdings were registered in 1915, one in 
Argyllshire, the others in the south west and outside the crofting counties; 


County 

Numbd 

of 

Holdings 

Arable 

Outrun 



Acres Roods Poles 

Acres Roods Poles 

Argyll. 

1 

38 3 4 

49 — 16 

Ayr. 

2 

31 — 29 

— — — 

WigtoTO .... 

3 

126 3 2 

— — — 


6 

196 2 35 

49 — — 


The Act of 1911 prohibits a landlord from reletting a small holding 
otherwise than as such, except with the consent of the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. If the landlord be unwilling to pay the compensation for improve¬ 
ments due to an outgoing tenant it is usual for him to find a new tenant 
who will pay the outgoing tenant the value of such improvements and who is 
registered by the Land Court as a landholder. Twenty-seven new tenants 
were so registered in 1915. 

In thirteen cases the Land Court registered enlargements of existing 
holdings effected by landlords by agreement. These were as follows. 
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c) Modification of Rents. 

The work of the Tand Court in connection with rents falls under two 
heads, that concerned with the crofters, called landholders by the Act 
of 1911, and that concerned with the statutory small tenants. 

The rents of the former had within the crofting coimties been dealt 
with before 1911 by the Crofters' Commission, but rents fixed by the 
commission are liable to revision at the end of everj' seven years. The 
following table sommaiizes the Tand Court’s revision of rents in 1915, such 
revision being, as will be seen, favourable to the crofter rather than the 
landlord: 


County 

Number 

ci 

Holdings 

Old Rent 

First Fair Rent 

Reduction 
by Second 
Fair Rent 

Fair Rent 

in 

1915 

Percentage 

of 

Reduction 



£ 

5 

d 

fi 

s 

d 

£ 

s d 

£ 

s 

d 


AigyU. 

38 

398 

8 

0 

252 

2 

0 

— 

— 

214 

9 

0 

14 - 93*1 

Caithness .... 


1,794 

0 

5 

1,274 

2 

0 

201 

13 0 

1,003 

8 

0 

21.246 

Inverness .... 


1,571 

3 

6 

1,094 17 

5 

— 

— 

871 

12 

8 

20.389 

Ross and Cromarty 


1,018 

15 

10 

835 

I 

7 

21 

9 0 

695 

8 

8 


Shetland. 

■i 

305 

8 

0 

222 

6 

8 

— 

— 

M 

00 

Q \ 

12 

0 

16.071 

Sutherland. . . . 

■1 

27 

17 

II 

32 

16 

0 

— 

— 

26 

6 

0 

19.817 


594 

5,115 

13 

8 

3,711 

5 

8 

223 

2 0 

2.997 

16 

4 

19224 
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In 430 cabes the Land Court fixed the fair rent to be paid for crofts with 
which the Crofters* Commission had not dealt, and in a considerable number 
of these cases arrears of rent were cancelled. 


County 

Number 
of Holdings 

Old Rent 

Nev 7 Rent 

If 

pi's 


Arrears 


Total 

Amount 

Amount 
ordered to be 
paid 

Peiceu- 

tage 

can- 

ceUcd 



& s d 

£ 5 d 


£ 5 d 

£ s d 


Aberdeen .... 

21 

339 2 8 

209 I 0 

38.357 

— 

— 

— 

Argyll. 

13 

59 16 6 

3815 0 

35.227 

— 

— 

— 

Bute. 

5 

135 12 4 

81 3 0 

40.162 

22 7 0 

— 

loo 

Caithness .... 

152 

1.38513 7 

r. 09 <j 15 3 

20.850 

6S5 iS 0 

347 10 6 

49.392 

Dumbarton . . . 

I 

0 

0 

0 

H 

600 

40 000 

— 

— 

— 

Elgin. 

6 

41 0 0 

27 5 0 

33 . 53 <> 

51 ^ 6 

20 0 0 

61 10& 

Forfar. 

2 

34 0 0 

iC 5 0 

52 21^5 

— 

— 

— 

Inverness .... 

14 

9419 3 

79 I 0 

il> 75O 

^>0 7 3 

3^ 10 0 

57.75 B 

Kincardine. . . . 

I 

29 12 0 

13 10 0 

57~770 

22 ib 3 

— 

100 

Orkney. 

8 

57 4 0 

4b r8 0 

ib.OOt) 

— 

— 

— 

Perth. 

2 

3413 7 

24 10 0 

29.352 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 

— 

R.OSS and Cromarty 

123 

1,050 2 5 

794 j* 0 

24.303 

1,370 I 7 

574 10 S 

58.065 

Shetland. 

82 

423 5 854 

31419 0 

24.009 

no 10 8 

45 9 0 

58,886 

Total . , . 

430 

3,693 2 oVi 

2,748 0 3 

25.630 

2,363 9 3 

1,041 9 2 

55.935 


Thus total rents were reduced by more than a quarter, and more than 
half the aggregate sum of arrears was cancelled. The reductions of rent 
effected in the case of statutory small tenants were somewhat less drastic, 
existing conditions under this form of tenure being on the whole more equi¬ 
table. The following table gives details as to the 243 holdings of statutory 
small tenants for vrhich the Land Court fixed rents in 1915 ; 
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County 

Number 

of Holdings 

Old Rent 

New Rent 

Pexcentage 

of Deduction 



£ 


d 

fi 

5 

d 


Aberdeen. 

95 

2,706 

9 

I 

2,127 

16 

0 

21.362 

Argyll. 

3 

26 

0 

0 

19 

18 

0 

23.461 

Caithness. 

58 

59S 

2 

2 

514 

8 

° 

13-995 

Dmnbarton. 

I 

35 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

14.285 

Dumfries. 

2 

43 

0 

0 

33 

10 

0 

22.093 

Elgin.. 

S 

134^ 

I 

0 

96 

0 

0 

28.384 

Fife. 

2 

61 

0 

0 

52 

b 

0 

14.098 

Inverness. 

4 

76 

17 

0 

62 

I 

0 

19*258 

Kincardine. 

b 

237 

10 

7 

178 

15 

0 

24.746 

Kirkcudbright. 


54 

5 

0 

43 

15 

0 

19.354 

I^anark. 

4 

280 

10 

0 

234 

0 

0 

16.577 

Orkuej... .... 

I 

3 

3 

0 

I 

13 

0 

47.619 

Perth. 

3 

6 () 

0 

0 

50 

10 

0 

23.484 

Renfrew. 

I 

no 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

22.727 

Ross and Cromaily . . 

27 

643 

12 

11 

530 

13 

8 

17-550 

Shetland. 

23 

173 

S 

0 

134 

3 

0 

22 635 

Total ... 

243 

5,248 

18 

9 

4 , 19 ^ 

10 

0 

20.087 


It should be noted that the I^and Court has no power to cancel any 
arrears of rent in the case of statutory small tenants as it has in that of crof¬ 
ters. Even as regards the latter it may not deal with any arrears of a rent 
fixed as a fair rent either by itself or by the Crofters* Commission. 

d) Fixing Amount uf Compensation due to outgoing tenants. 

In this connection there is another limitation of the competency of 
the I/and Court. It can fix the amount of compensation due by a landlord 
for permanent improvements to the crofter who renounces his tenancy, but 
the sum thus due to a statutory small tenant in the same circumstances is 
fixed by an arbiter. In T915 the court made 28 awards as to compensation 
to landholders: 
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Countj 

Number 
of lAndholdets 
for 

wbam Compensation 
was fixed 

Amount daimed 

by 

landholders 

Amount awarded 
by 

rand Court 



& 

s 

d 

fi 

s 

d 

AhttAe&i . 

3 

498 

5 

0 

124 

10 

0 

Caitlmess. 

13 

1,952 

2 

II 

955 

10 

0 

Inverness. 

3 

343 

16 

9 

123 

0 

0 

Hoss or Cromarty . . 

. (I) b 

S02 

9 

10(1) 

' 490 

0 

0 

Sutlierland. 

1 

65 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

1 

3,661 

14 

6 

1,720 

0 

0 


(x) In two cases the amounts dained were not stated 


e) Grants of Leaie to assign Holdings. 

The Crofters" Act of 1886 forbade that a crofter should " execute any 
deed purporting to assign his tenancy This created a hard^p for crof¬ 
ters disabled by age or infirmity; and the Act of 1911 therefore ruled that a 
landholder whom illness, old age or infinnity had rendered unfit for work 
might apply to the I^and Court for leave to assign his holding to a member of 
his family, or any person who would, failing nearer heirs, succeed him if 
he died intestate. 

In 1914 the court granted leave to assign their holdings to sixty appli¬ 
cants in the crofting counties and none outside them. 

f) Effects of the War. 

The War affected the work of the I^and Court in several ways. In the 
first place the numbers of its staff were considerably reduced. 

In the second place the extiaordinary response made by Scotland to 
the call for recruits for the army and the na\w caused the absence of the 
large majority of the younger crofters and statutory small tenants. The 
case may be instanced of 224 acres of the fann of Aignish on the Lewis, 
on which are thirty-two holdings; from these 53 men went to join the 
colours. The natural result of volunteering on this scale was a great reduc¬ 
tion in the number of applications which came before the Land Court. The 
numbers of the landlords and factors and of the law agents they employ 
— of all those with whom the Land Court usually does business — were pro¬ 
portionately reduced. 

Another cause for a lessening of the court's business was the deflection 
of public money from agrarian objects to others more directly connected 
with the war. The reduction of parliamentary grants tended to reduce the 
activities of the Board of Agriculture in the matter of promoting schemes 
for the formation of new holdings and enlargement of existing holdings, and 
thus to reduce the number of these schemes which came before the Land 
Court. 
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INTERIOR COLONIZATION 
AND THE PROGRESS OE AGRICULTURE IN KOREA. 


OKBIOAI, SOTJRCE: 

Annual report on reforms and Progress m Chosen (Korea) 1914-1915, compiled by the 

Govemment-General of Chosen, Keijo (Seoul), July 1916. 

The question of interior colonization in Korea has already been studied 
in this Review (i), and we will therefore here merely complete, with the 
help of the most recent official data, the information already given. 

§ I. AGRICXJI.TURA1, Credit, 

Agriculture is the principal occupation of Korea and employs 80 per 
cent, of the population. Agricultural products have a total value of nearly 
300,000,000 yen (2) and account for more than 80 per cent, of the total 
export trade. 

The problem of agricultural credit is therefore urgent. Such credit is 
afforded a) by the Agricultural and Industrial Banks, h) by the People^s 
Bank Associations, and c) by the Oriental Development Company. 

The two former are organized under regulations dating, respectively, 
from 1906 and 1907. Owing to changes in the general position these regu¬ 
lations were modified in 1914. 

a) Agricultural and Industrial Banks, — The new regulations recognize 
that these banks can discharge, as previoudy, the functions of ordinary 
banks, in addition to their main functions; but require them gradually to 
confine their activity to the latter, by extending banking facilities more and 
more to agricultural and industrial enterprises in that they furnish funds to 
these on easier terms. The banks are especially authorized to deal with tem¬ 
porary loans, exchange bills, documentarj" bills and warrants for products 
obtained in the peninsula. In order to acquire funds for these operations 
the banks are however authorized to make temporary loans and receive ordin- 
Qxy deposits, apart from the funds provided for long-term loans for agricul¬ 
tural and industrial undertakings. They are also authorized to enter into 
close connection with the banking department of the Oriental Development 
Company, so that the latter may furnish larger working funds to them. To 
a certain extent they can act as the company's agents, much as People's 
Bank Associations act as agents to themselves. The Agricultural and 

(1) See Nos. 7,8 and 9, year 1914, Iit/crior Colonisoiion in Japan. 

(2) I yen «= s. 0664 & at par. 
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Industrial Banks were formerty authorized to issue debentures to the 
amount of five times their paid-up capital; but the new regulations seek 
to safeguard their stability by imposisng greater restiictions on the issue of 
debentures, and the maximum amount of these maj" not now exceed the 
amotmt of long-term loans repayable in annual instalments, and they must 
be couceUed as the loans are repaid. 

Thanks to the new regulations and the gradual progress of industry and 
agriculture the Agricultural and Industrial Banks have been able to furnish 
much larger funds to the enterprises they can support. Their business in 
1914 was however less good than in 1913 owing to the financial lull caused 
by the European war and the depression in the prices for rice. The number 
of branch ofiices of the six banks passed from 36 in 1913 to 37 in 1914, the 
amount of the paid-up capital from 1,467,945 yen to 1,469,890 yen, the 
amount of debentures issued from 2,990,000 yen to 2,910,000 yen, the re¬ 
serve fund from 479,339 yen to 486,682 yen, the balance of the deposits from 
4,599,926 3"en to 4,718,821 3’en, the balance of the loans from 6,280,105 
yen to 8,028,558 3’en, the balance of discounted bills from 5,303,517 yen 
to 3,326,090 3’en and the profits from 215,649 j^en to 125,409 yen. 

The agricultural methods of the Korean people are rather elementary 
and loans for agricultural or industrial objects did not at first reach any con¬ 
siderable amount. Of late however, and especiallj*' since the annexation 
of Korea by Japan, an increasing demand has arisen for funds for irriga¬ 
tion, works of chdl engineering and other agricultural enterprises ,* and loans 
made for these purposes have therefore reached a considerable sum, as is 
shown bj^ the following table: 


Year 

i loans to be repaid , 
by 

Annual Instalments 1 

I loans to be repaid 
{ at Fixed Periods 

1 

Ordinary 

j Ia»iis 

1 

Bills 

Discounted 

Balance 
over- 1 
drawn 
in 

Current 

D^osit 

Commer¬ 

cial 

Purposes 

j Total 

Agricultuial I 
**^^“ 1 *®*^ Purposes 

1 

Agricultural 

1 Purposes 

1 Indus- 1 
trial 

I'Purposesj 


5 en yen 

>en 

yen 

yen 

jeu 1 

1 yen 

yen 

I (job 

bf 1 , 302 ^ I 7 , 0 f )0 

43.464 

7.765 

j 1,394.639 

1,102,251 

30,134 

2,681,575 

igio 

55<J,495 

93,137 

40,882 

I 1,740.839 

3.457.870 

57 , 773 , 

, 6,344,724 

1913 

1,073.396| 888,023 

221,714 

378,830 

1 3,165,704 

' 5,303,517 

352,430111,583,622 

1914 

1,000,5081030,788I 

1 i 

1 *,193,9551 

1 ' 

39^,932 

' 1 

3.027,149 

1 1 

j 3,526,090 

5lb,230l 11,554.648 

1 


The enormous increase in 1914 of agricultural loans, especially of those 
repaj^able at fixed periods, is remarkable. 

h) People*s Bank Associations. — These associations were first estab¬ 
lished in 1907 as auxiliary organs to the Agricultural and Industrial Bank. 
They numbered 227 at the end of 1914 as against 208 at the end of 1913, but 
their total membership was 60,322 at the former and 80,193 at the latter 
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date. The reduction followed on the elimination of undesirable members. 
At the end of 1914 the capital advanced by the government was 2,265,000 
yenj that contributed by members 694,300 yen; thereseive funds amounted 
to 491,289 yen (396,331 yen at the end*of 1913) ; the balance of deposits to 
108,521 yen; the balance of loans to 2,148,278 yen; the profits to 43,433 
5"en (91,684 yen in 1913); the amount of joint purchases to 96,967 3"en 
(89,917 yen in 1913;; that of consignment sales to 563,532 (889,402 

yen in 1913); and the number of warehouses lent to the government to 195. 

A Japanese manager of each association is appointed and paid by the 
government. 

The new regulations recognized the limited libility of the associations 
and imposed upon each member the obligation of stiei^hening the capital 
fund to the extent of ten 3’en a share ; and, in order to encourage thrift in 
members, they authorized the associations to receive their deposits. The 
membership, hitherto limited to Korean farmers, was opened to Japanevse 
farmers. 

c) The Acimtv of the OrientalDetelopment Comhuny, — This company 
engages umler government protection in agricultural and industrial un¬ 
dertakings, It imdtes skilled fanners, selected by^ itself, to immigrate 
and supplies them with necessary funds; and thus it participates in the de¬ 
velopment of the natural resources of the peninsula. The company’s ca¬ 
pital being 10,000,000 3^en, State lands — which measured 10,037.8 cho (i) 
—were transferred to it in pa3"ment for 60,000 shares valued at 3,000,000 3"en 
taken up by the government. Theselands, added to those bought, reclaim¬ 
ed or otherwise acquired b3" the company, made its total landed property 
at the end of 1914 measure 70,143 cho — 46,642 cho of paddy land, 18,753 
cho of upland, 2,264 cho of forests and 2,482 cho of other land. The rents 
of this property amounted to more than 1,600,000 yen in 1914. 

Up to the end of 1914 the company’ brought 2,659 inimigrant families 
into Korea and rented to them altogether 4,733 cho of cultivated land. The 
government granted 300,000 yen annually to the company’- for its engage¬ 
ment of Japanese immigrants. 

A main branch of its acti\ity is the supply of the funds needed for ex¬ 
ploitation by settlers, farmers and others. In the fiscal year 1914 (1 April 
1914 to 31 March 1915) the total amount lent to farmers and others was 
7^570,000 yen, which was more by 1,360,000 yen than that lent in thepre- 
\dous year. Of the total loans 3 220,000 yen were lent for agriailtural 
purposes, 1,540,000 yen for public enterprises, 2,300,000 yen for debentures 
issued by several Agricultural and Industrial Banks, and 500,000 yen for 
other purposes. 

The following table shows the position of the company in 1913 and 1914 : 


(i) I cho = 2 44959. 
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1013 

1914 


Heserve Fund * 
jea I 

j 428,400 I 
1 511,000 1 


Debentures ] 
Issued t 

yen I 

i9,350»ooo 
19,350,000 j 


Profits 
>en I 

1,391,400 I 

1.047,841 


Amount 
of Dividends 

yen 

690,000 

650,000 


Percentage 
of Dividends 


7.0 

6.5 


§ 2. Growth of Agricultural production. 


The organizing energy of Japan has given a strong impulse to the acti¬ 
vity of Korea, The fact is proved by the figures ha\nng regard to foreign 
trade, which increased in amount from 39,207,031 yen (8,902,509 yen for 
exports and 30,304,522 yen foi imports) in 1906 to 108,691,682 yen (exports 
49,492,325 yen and imports 59,199,357 yen). If it be remembered that 
— as we have said — more than 80 per cent, of the foreign trade is in agri¬ 
cultural products, the increase in agricultural production is seen to have 
been considerable. 

The activity of the Oriental Development Company, the wise organiza¬ 
tion of small credit, technical education, the formation of small farms, ex¬ 
perimental stations and nurseries for mulbeny" and other trees, the forma¬ 
tion of Water Utilization Associations (i), the holding of agricultural exhi¬ 
bitions — all these elements have contributed to the progress made. Much 
however remains to be done for at the end of 1914 onlj" about 13 per cent, 
of the land of the peninsula was cultivated. Measures have therefore been 
taken to extend the cultivated area. Between 1907 and the end of 1914, 
29,198 cho of State waste land were granted to individuals or corporate bodies. 

The following table shows the progress made between 1910 and 1914: 


Product 

1910 ^ 

1 

1914 

i 

Rice(i).1 

1 

7,917,622 koku (2) 

12,159,167 koku 

Wheat and barlev. 

3,548,441 » 

6,001,839 » 

Beans . 

2,473,679 

3,239,170 » 

MMet. .1 

^ 2,646,890 » 

3,212,464 » 

Cotton .. 

11,473,170 (3) 

36.123,530 kin 

Cocoons . 

13,931 koku 

46,194 koku 

Cattle. 

703,844 head 

1,338,401 head 


(1) In order to improve the quality of the exported rice, regulations issued in February 
19x3 provided for its inspection and subsequent classification. 

(2) I kohn =* 0.6205 quarter. 

(3) 1 kin = 1.32 lbs. 


(x) There were at the end of 1914 nine of these associations, of which seven had up to that 
date spent more than 1,189,000 yen, while the area having a water supply had been increased 
by io,40jr ciho. 
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The government has devoted particular attention to the protection of 
forests Jurisdictory districts for forest protection have existed since 1912 
and there were forty-five of them in the different Korean provinces at the 
end of 1914. 

No less an effort has been made in the direction of afforestation. The 
nurseries formed by the central or piovisional governments provided 
3,573,837 seedlings of qiierciis serrata, pseudo acacia, red pine, poplar 
(pyramidilis) chestnut and other trees; and 14,570,000 of them, as well as 
137 koku of seeds, in 1914. 

Afforestation is also undertaken by private corporations or individuals. 
Thus the Oriental Development Company planted 2,860,000 trees in the 
spring of 1914. 

Finally an annual Arbour Day has been instituted and is duly cele¬ 
brated, especially in the schools. 

The following table shows the progress of afforestation . 


Mcaub of Aliorcbtaiion 

1 1910 

1 

1915 

Area afiorested | 

1 Number 

of Trees planted | 

1 Area afforested 

1 

1 Number 

of Trees planted 

By Cential Goverametit « . 

1 

531 cho 1 

1 

[ 876,000 

1S3 cho 

1 1,460,000 

By IfOcal Govemmeats. . 

- 1 

! — 

251 » 

1 1,329,000 

By Public Sdiools. 

- 1 


93b » 

[ 3,bio,000 

On Arbfmr Day . 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 i 5 . 3 & 4 ,ooo 

By Private Individuals and 
Corporations. 

404 ) 

1 

i,gf 7 ,ooo 1 

1 

1 rb,o&o 

39 , 399,000 


Thus in 1910 an area of 1,035 cho was afforested with 2,833,000 frees 
and in 1915 an area of 20,058 cho with 61,382,000 trees In the whole pe¬ 
riod 1910-1915 the afforested aiea was 69,761 cho and the number of trees 
planted 235,331,000 









X 0 TICF 5 RKLATING TO A( iRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENPtRAL 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

FEIFAI,IK (Dr. F.) [R^emngsiath der bosn. herz. I^ndersverwalttmg] Bin neuer aktudler 
Weg der lydsung der bosnischen Agrazfiage (A New Way to solve tJie Agtarian Question %n 
Bosnia) Wiener Staatwiss, Stxidien II Band; 3 uf. Vienna and I«eipzig, 1916. 

In this book the author has aimed at contributing to the solution of 
an agrarian and economic problem in Bosnia, the problem namely of the 
knieti which is important because it is connected with the devdopment and 
future of agriculture in this province but which is thorny because multiple 
difficidties are in the way of its solution. 

The name kineti is given to the cultivators of the lands possessed by 
the agas who are the great proprietors of the country. These lands are bur¬ 
dened b3’ a right of customary service, recognized by the law, in virtue of 
which a kmet can never be deprived of the land he renders fruitful by his 
labour, and is connected by certain obligations with the aga to whom the 
land belongs. There are thus in Bosnia and Herzegovina special jurisdictory 
rdations between proprietors and cultivators of the land, and they date from 
a very ancient period. The regulation of these rdations is no very easy 
task and has always preoccupied the Austrian and Hungarian administra¬ 
tion. The realization of pertinent reforms which would solve the agrarian 
problem, with which the problem of the kmeti is intimately connected, has 
figured importantly ever since the early period of occupation in the general 
economic and agrarian programme which Austria and Hungary have 
proposed to carry out in the new territories. 

Dr. Feifalik has understood the importance of the matter at stake and 
has wished not only to facilitate its investigation, by the opportune and 
practical observations which make his book useful and valuable, but also 
to render a practical service in that he advances a new solution of the agra¬ 
rian problem, especially as it concerns Bosnia. In his three first chapters 
he attempts to show: 

a) That the feudal relations which have long existed in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina between the agas and the kmeti represent an insurmountable 
obstacle to all improvement in agriculture, which has for this reason made 
no progress since the time of the Austrian and Hungarian occupation until 
to-day, in spite of all the ameliorative measures evolved and applied by the 
new government. 

b) That all the essays of Austria and Hungary to improve agricul¬ 
ture in the two annexed provinces, including the last law of 1911 on the 
repurchase of lands, have had no results or hardly any, because they did 
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not in the first place provide for the r^tdation of the jurisdictory relations 
between the agas and the kmeii, that is between those who own the land and 
those who make it fructify by the labour of their hands. 

This assertion of an undeniable fact gives the author a basis for his 
statement that the complex and difficult problem of the improvement of 
agriculture in Bosnia and Herzegovina can be solved in one way only, 
namely by seddng to reconcile the interests of the agas and the 
by having recourse to more opportune and more practical reforms. 

Dr. Feifalik observes that the rights which the agas and the km^i res¬ 
pectively clfl-itn on the same holding constitute a species of condominium 
which is injurious not only to these two classes of citizens, whose interests 
are in consequence continually opposed, but also to the future of agri¬ 
culture in the country. 

The author thinks however that in order to untie these feudal bonds 
and dissolve the jurisdictory relations, which now unite the cultivators and 
owners of the soil in Bosnia and Herzegovina, the idea should be abandoned 
of granting to one or other of them the tight to redemption from this servi¬ 
tude, which both, from the point of view of their opposing interests, consider 
particularly’ prejudicial to themsdves. For this idea Dr. Feifalik proposes 
to substitute another and more practical plan which promises better results, 
that is the division of every bolding between the owning aga and the culti¬ 
vating kmeti. This division could not however be arbitrary: it would have 
to be ejffected under the protection of the law and in accordance with cri¬ 
teria for safeguarding, as equitably and exactly as possible, the interests 
of either party with due regard to their respective rights. 

The term cifiic designates, when applied to land, holdings of which the 
agas are juiisdictoiily recognized to be owners and fhe hneti to be cultiva¬ 
tors, that is holdings over which the two classes exercise their respective 
rights, a condition which is tantamount to the existence of a species of 
condominium. 

By the law of 1911 the Austrian and Hungarian government proposed 
to solve the agrarian problem in Bosma and Herzegovina by a definite rup¬ 
ture of the jurisdictory and feudal relations which had existed from time 
immemorial between the kmeti and the agas. But Dr. Feifalik thinks this 
measure inadequate to a really useful and practical solution of this impor¬ 
tant problem, and he proposes that the government should instead support 
a division of the landed property between the two classes of persons 
interested in it, the agas and the hneti. 

The author points out that the one difficulty which must be overcome 
before this proposal is applied if conflicts of interests are not to be provoked, 
that is if the respective rights of the agas and the kmeti are in no way to 
be injured, is the difficulty of finding what he calls the key to a just division 
of the land on the lines indicated, in other words a principle which will 
give a sure basis for determining, as exactly as possible, what part of a 
given area of cifiic land, t^en as a unit, should be assigned to the owning 
aga and what part to the cultivating kmet. 

The author states that if we admit for the moment that such a key 
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can effectively’" be found the logical consequence is that the and the kmeti 

would willingly" accept the proposed reform and immediately come to an 
agreement for the sharing of the lands in which they claim rights. 

Basing his argmnent on this consideration, Dr. Feifalik goes on to ex¬ 
plain the procedure to be adopted for the establishment of the key-princi¬ 
ple of which we have spoken and which is of capital importance to the so¬ 
lution of the problem in question. 

The better to define his ideas he supposes the particular case of a cifiic 
holding having an area of 6o dunum (i). He states that the various crops 
grown on land of this area can bring in a gross revenue of 600 crowns (2), 
from which however the tax of the tithe has to be deducted. The remaining 
revenue is divided, one third going to the aga and two thirds to the kmei. 
The gross value of the products are thus shared as follows: 

Cifiic Holding 0} 60 dunum. 


The tax of the tithe. 60 crowns 

To the aga (%).180 » 

To the kmd .360 » 


Total . . . 600 » 

It should next be imagined that this holding of 60 dumim is not cifiic 
as w"as presumed when the preceding figures were established. I^t the 
holding be supposed to be freely and absolutely owned by the aga who 
grants it to a metayer. The author believes that the revenue to be 
derived from it in sudi conditions, everything relevant to a contract of 
the sort being taken into consideration, is indicated by the following for¬ 
mula: 

, , 600-60 

(I) — = 270 crowns. 

Take another hypothesis. Suppose that the holding in question, 
while the form of its tenure is stiU that of free proprietorship, has an area of 
only 40 dunum (3). The revenue to be derived by the aga is then repre¬ 
sented as follows: 

. . 400-40 _ 

{2) -—— = 180 crowns. 

3 

These formulae show that the revenue derived by the aga from cifiic 
land hanng an area of 60 dunum is equal to that of a holding of only 
40 dunum which he holds in free ownership. The ratio which should 
obtain between an aga\ share and the whole area of any cifiic holding 
subjected to the proposed division, is therefore expressed as follows: 

40 ; 60 = 2 : 3. 


(1) 60 dunum — 136 90005 acres. 

(2) I cxomi of gold SB X0.08096 d, at par. 
{3) 40 dunum = 9^• 3667 acres. 
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That is to say two thirds. It is therefore permissible to claim that 
the aga ought to be satisfied even if after the proposed division of his cifLic 
land not the whole two thirds of its area, to which he would have a right 
according to the preceding calculation, but a slightly less extent were as¬ 
signed to him, say three fiths of the total area. The author states that the 
aga would be inclined to relinquish this small part of his rights in conside¬ 
ration of the special advantage he would derive from the division of his cifiic 
land. He would indeed be enabled by the division, which would make him 
a free proprietor, to emanicipate himself from the numerous annoyances 
and difficulties which are often enough caused by the kmeti of Bosnia and 
Herz^ovina. 

To give an idea of them it is enough to say that a hnd who is iH dis¬ 
posed to his aga can wrong him in a very simple wa3% by neglecting, for 
instance, the ordinary tilth of a larger or sm^er part of the cifiic holding and 
emplo^dngit as pastureland for the raising of live stock. The cause of the loss 
which the aga thereb3" incurs is the fact that the latter has the right to take 
one sixth of the crops of the land entrusted to his hnet but has no part what¬ 
ever in the profits of land left as pasturage or in the profits of keeping live 
stock. And this is not the only method by which the kmet can cause annoy¬ 
ance. In such cases the law certainl3’ gives the right to take out a penal ac¬ 
tion against the kmet but in practice this expedient is too little efficacious 
for the to count upon its success. It is dear therefore that the author 

is logically justified in prophesying that the agas will receive the new agra¬ 
rian reform he proposes with favour. 

Another of his statements is justified also, the statement that every aga 
ought to be inclined to agree to the assignment to himself in free proprietor¬ 
ship of only three fifths of the total area of his cifiic land, instead of the two 
thirds to which he would actually have a right when the aforesaid division 
of the holding was made. 

We must add that an identical double prophecy can be made in the case 
of the kmeiL To prove this statement the author employs an argument 
like that used in the case of the agas. 

We have already had occasion to note that the kmet has a right to two 
thirds of the value of the products of a cifiic holding, after the amount of 
the tithe has been subtracted from such value. The profits accruing to 
the hnet from a holding of 60 dunum are therefore expressed by the 
following formula * 


(3) (600-60) 2/3 = 360 crowns 

Let us now suppose that a holding of only 40 dunum is ceded to the 
kmet in full ownership The profits he will derive from it are expressed by 
the following formula: 

(4) (400-40) X 360 crowns. 

In other words, it may be deduced from formulae (3) and (4) that when 
a given holding is divided two thirds of its total area will accrue to the kmet. 
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Therefore an aga will have, equally with his kmet, a right to two thirds of 
the ciflic holding on which both have claims. Having established this cir¬ 
cumstance the author points out that the kniet might very well also, like 
the aga, content himself with three fifths of the holding instead of the two 
thirds which would fall to him in the manner described. The small loss 
he would thus suffer would be outweighed by a special advantage. For 
before the exemplified division of the ciflic holding of 6o dunmn he would be 
obliged to bear the expense of cultivating land of that extent; whereas 
after such division he would, as has already been explained, have a free 
property of an area of only 40 dunmn and the costs of his farming would 
be proportionately diminished. 

After all that h?s been said it is easy to understand that the author has 
been able to establish, on the basis of an exact principle, the following for¬ 
mula which gives the desired to a iust division ot ciflic lands between the 
aga and the kmeti 

75-^-»/« = IV5(i) 

This formula signifies, translated into ordinary language: i) that the 
area which either an aga or a kmet would have the right to hold in free 
proprietorship is represented by three fifths of the total area of a ciflic 
holding; 2) that this holding should therefore receive an addition equal to 
one fifth of its area. 

The question therefore arises — Who should furnish at the time of the 
division of a ciflic holding this missing fifth which is necessary to equity ? 
The author answers unhesitatingly that it is the part of the State to in¬ 
tervene and provide the needed territory. He affirms that such interven¬ 
tion is possible because the State posseses in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
large extents of land which now yidd hardly any profit. Such are indeed 
the 571,635 hectares (2) which are used only for the pasturage of live stock 
and the other 212,700 hectares which are overgrown with woods and bush¬ 
es. The State is therefore fully able to provide the 94,346 hectares which 
would, according to the author, allow the proposed agrarian reform to be 
applied without injurj’ to any private interests. 

The author adds that the reform should include the preservation of 
the emanidpated properties from too great subdivision, espedaUy those of 
them which would fall to agas. The better to attain this end the agas and 
the kmeti should be encouraged to accept this second part of the projected 
reform by the grant of an amount of land somewhat in excess of that to 
which they realty would have right. Therefore the author proposes that 

(z) It shouldbenoted tbat the author in estahlishing this formula hasnot taken into acooimt: 

a) that the value of the products bdonging to the aga is a net valuewhile that accniii^ 
to the kmet is a gross value; 

b) that in speaking of the division of the products between the aga and the kmd the re* 
ferenceis to the principal products of the soil whereas the secondary products (of the vegetable 
garden, orchard etc), and the profits derived hom stock raising aocnie to the kmet only. 

(2) 1 hectare « a.47 acres. 
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the State shotild cede not only the 94,346 hectares already mentioned but 
double that area, nameh 188,692 hectares, the value of which may be 
computed, according to the prices usually paid to the State by settlers 
acquiring land, as 2,075,612 crowns. 

The author then proposes that the application of the projected reform 
should not be obligatory- but that the agas and the kmeti should have full 
liberty to accept or reject it. It is however his opinion that both will re¬ 
ceive it favourably, for the simple reason that the proposed division of lands 
will be useful to both. This result would, he says, be reached fai more easily if 
the State declared itself ready to cede a part of its property to the agas and 
the kmeti on condition these were in their turn ready to accept the applica¬ 
tion of the agrarian reform in question at a given moment, that is to say be¬ 
fore the special laws called Baltalik and Mezzos, which have reference to 
the cession of State lands to the communes, were applied. 

This impulse given by the State would. Dr. Feifalik affirms, contribute to 
an unhesitating acceptance on the part of the agas and the kmeti of a reform 
which would be of general service. It would, as has already been said, 
be optional. But while Dr. Feifalik maintains the usefulness of leaving to 
the agas and the kmeti full liberty to accept or reject the proposed reform, 
he is of opinion that there are exceptional cases in which the State would 
have to compel the diidsion of the lands on the lines indicated, even hav¬ 
ing recourse sometimes to measures of force. 

These cases are the following : 

1) When a minority among the kmeti depending on a single aga op¬ 
posed their majority who wished to accept the aforesaid proposed agrarian 
reform. The author maintains that in this case the State should impose the 
aforesaid reform on all the dissenting kmeti, especially if the lands culti¬ 
vated by the latter were so situated in relation to those cultivated by' the 
kmeti favouring the reform that they would be an obstacle to its application. 
It is the author’s opinion that in the case of an obstinate opposition on the 
part of these dissenting ktneti the State should compel them to migrate to 
other localities. 

2) The second exceptional case would occur in the districts of Bos¬ 
nia and Herzegovina within the war zone. The author advises that the 
State should reserve the right within the war zone to render the applica¬ 
tion of the agrarian reform obligatory- where there seemed to be a need 
for it and also to have recourse to coercive measures where, for example, 
there was question of expropriation or other such action. 

Proceeding to consider the territorial distribution of the State’s landed 
property the author remarks that the State domain, although in general 
rich in land, is insufficient in the eight districts which border the Save. 
Where these districts are concerned he proposes to compel the agas to cede 
the lands they possess in exchange for others lying in regions where the 
landed property of the domain is more considerable or even excessive. 
Should the agas in question oppose this plan the author proposes simply 
that the law relative to the repurchase of lands should be applied to these 
districts. 
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Before conduding we must state that Dr. Feifalik's ideas and the reform 
he proposes, as resumed by us, refer especially to Bosnia. Since in Her¬ 
zegovina the juiisdictory relations between agas and kmeti are slightly 
difEerent from what they are in Bosnia, the author has wished to make the 
former province the subject of a special study in which he hopes to present 
his conclusions regarding it. 


AUSTRIA. 

AGRAR-COMPASS. JAHR- UND ADRESSBUCH DER 5 STERREICHISCHEN LAND- 
WIRTSCHAFT {Agrar-ContpObS. Year-book and Directory of Austrian AgncuUure) Pub¬ 
lished by Rudolf Hianel, Vienna, 1916, pp. 1788 

There were already books like this one in Austria concerned with industry 
and commerce. The present volume fills a gap and supplies a need mudi felt 
not only by agriculturists but also by all interested in business, and is a po¬ 
tent aid to the general economy of the country. For in spite of the great pro¬ 
gress made by co-operation and the existence of other noteworthy iusti- 
tutions, Austria has lacked the means by which a complete idea of the mar¬ 
ket in a broad sense can be formed, and the connection between consumers 
and producers has had a casual ratiier than a systematic character. This has 
been latgelyduetothe fact that agriculture has lacked the expedient which 
had long and successfully served industry. The editors of Agrar Compass 
have made it their aim to understand and explain agricultural production in 
all its branches from the point of view of its capacity to enter into the move¬ 
ment of commerce. The new directory deals especially with those agri¬ 
culturists who bring onto the market a quantity of products considerable 
from the commercial point of view. The war prevented this collection 
of addresses from comprising those of the agriculturists of GaUda and 
Bukovina, in which countries ownership has undergone many and im¬ 
portant dbianges and modifications 

The book gives the names and addresses of the owners of farms and 
forest holdings, and of their secondary establishments when these surpass 
an area fixed in accordance vrith the crops grown; of the dairy farms — 
those producing milk and cheese and collective dairies — ; of agricultural 
unions for purchase, sale and stock-breeding and other co-operative societies 
and corporations; of distilleries, mills, industries for working with wood, 
sugar refineries, factories for making preserves and substitutes for coffee, 
and tobacco industries. 

Pages I22T to 1268 are occupied by general statistics giving the data 
as to the agricultural, economic and forestal position in each State, that 
is with regard to agriculture, fcrestal economy, stock-breeding, the indus¬ 
tries for alcoholic drinks, mills, and the treatment and preparation of wood, 
sugar, preserves, coffee substitutes, and tobacco. 


RUGGFRI ALFRBDO, gerente responsabile 
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Part 1: Co-operation and Association 


BULGARIA. 

THE CENTRAIv CO-OPERATIVE BANK OF BUEGARIA. 


SOURCE: 

Ome'TB Ha C'B.irapcKaTa HeHrpajma KOonepaTHBHa EaHKa sa 1014 rojounna. {Re¬ 
port of the Central Co-operaHvc Bank of Bulgaria for 1914). Sophia 1915. 


This bank was formed by the law of 17 December 1910 (old style) 
and became active on 18 March 1911, Its oflSces are at Sophia; the bran^es 
of the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank serve as its represen¬ 
tatives and correspondents in other parts of the country. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria has the three following 
objects: 

i) It is the clearing-house of the co-operative associations, that is to 
say that such of them as dispose temporarily of abundant funds place these 
in the Central Bank which uses them for the purpose of affording credit 
to the co-operative associations which lack means. 

2) It grants long and short-term credit out of its own capital to 
co-operative associations. 

3) It inspects co-operative associations. 

Its objects show that it is intended to discharge in relation to the co¬ 
operative societies functions previously exercised by the National Bank 
or the Agricultural Bank; but since the by-laws of the two latter have not 
changed, all three'^banks at present exercise the same functions, although 
it is hoped that in the future those of the Central Co-operative Bank will 
be separated from those of the other two. 

In addition to these functions the Central Bank is charged on com¬ 
mission to perform certain services on behalf of the Institute of Insurance, 
namely to receive premiums and pay insurance sums. 

According to the law (article 8, pages 9 and 10) the Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank is authorized to keep general stores and organize public sales 
and purchases on behalf of its members, but hitherto it has not availed it¬ 
self of this right. 
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The members of the Central Co-operative Bank are of two kinds: 

а) the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank are by the law (ar¬ 
ticle 3) obliged to pay a total contribution of 5,000,000 francs (2,500,000 
each) and are designated founder members; 

б) the co-operative societies and their federations are authorized to 
have themselves registered as ordinary members, so long, of course, as they 
pay the subscriptions prescribed by the law. 

The co-operative societies are direct ordinary members if they register 
without the intervention of the district federations, indirect ordinary mem¬ 
bers if it is the federation to which they are affiliated which is registered. 
Co-operative societies belonging to a federation registered as an ordinary 
member, and therefore themselves indirect ordinary members, may not also 
be registered as direct ordinary mernbers. 

Ordinary members are obliged to pay subscriptions. If they are them¬ 
selves ordinary members co-operative societies are obliged to subscribe for 
at least two shares of lOO francs each, while a district federation is obliged 
to subscribe for at least one share for each co-operative society afSliated 
to itself. 

Besides its own capital the Central Co-operative Bank uses capital 
which it procures i) by receiving deposits, 2) by rediscounting its paper, and 
3) by issuing long-term bonds redeemable on drawing lots. The issues 
of bonds have to be covered not only by the bank's credit but also in the 
proportion of 10 per cent, by the bonds fund. 

The bonds fund was formed by the founder members and is fixed 
by the law at one million francs. 

The Central Co-operative Bank is superintended by the Ministry of 
Finances. 

At the end of 1914 the Central Co-operative Bank had in addition to 
its founder members, who are the National Bank and the Agricultural 
Bank, 644 ordinary members, namely: 


575 

rural funds; 


27 

popular banks 


24 

co-operative producers' 

societies 

12 

" consumers' 

ft 

3 

" limited liability credit 

ft 

2 

" purchase and sale 

ft 

1 

" stock-farming 

ft 


644 


A comparison with the figures of the preceding year shows that the 
membership had increased by ninety-five. 

The business of the Central Bank from its foundation imtil the end of 
1914 is shown by the following tabl^: 
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TaBI/B I. — ^SSAfe. 



19XX 

X9X2 

1913 

1914 


fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

i) Cuneat accoonts on 5-year bonds 

-■ - 

2,203,910.67 

4.531.316-52 

8,857.434-29 

2) Bills. 

1,656,7*9.57 

4,408,764.01 

3,474,102.62 

2,778.789.85 

3) Current accsounts bearing interest. 

509,190.88 

706,822.43 

2,469,687.98 

1.799,776.19 

4) Currents accounts without inte- 
rest (i). 

3,321,138.65 

355,337-02 

224,115.88 

171,126.56 

5^ Current accounts opened on de¬ 
posit of State securities . . . 

— 

— 

6,626.35 

14,923.87 

6) Paper. 

176,420.01 

315,009.85 

82,325.15 

14.917-33 

7) I^ans on pledged agricultural 
products and machines . . . 



50,000.00 

70,233.05 

8) I/mg-term loans.. 

179,350.00 

111,435.85 

59,128.85 

3,273.83 

9) Securities guarantedng issues of 
bonds. 

529,000.00 

529,000.00 

552,500.00 

552,500.00 

10) Deposits to be recdved .... 

— 

— 

a. 

905,964.12 

xi) Bills to be received by corre¬ 
spondents. 

115,481.75 

1,752,447.25 

2,758,291.09 

446,029.90 

12) Bills on deposit. 

3,198,894.38 

5,191,865.69 

2,575,130.71 

3,264,275.85 

13) Payments not yet made by or¬ 
dinary members (capital not 
called up). 

62,343.10 

56,992.10 

33,299.43 

11.797.50 


(i) Unpaid-Up capital of founder members. 


Tabi,E II. — Liabilities, 



X911 

1912 ! 

1913 

19x4 


fir. 

fr. 1 

1 

fir. 

fr. 

1) Capital of the founder members . 

5,000,000.00 

5,000,000.00 

5,000,000.00 

5,000,000.00 

2) Capital of the ordinary members . 

88,600.00 

111,700.00 

114,800.00 

129,000.00 

3j Beserve fund. 

— 

— 

10,448.50 

56,948.05 

4) Bonds fund. 

1,000,000.00 

1.000,000.00 

1,010,448.50 

1.056,948.05 

5) Term deposits: 

a ) capitalized interest. 

73,794.00 

1,761,110.55 

2,453,561.26 

2,711,637.60 

6) non-capitalized interest . . . 

31,232.00 

35.848.35 

1,059,563.63 

1,065,538.55 

6) Deposits at sight. 

502,445.66:1.193,704.55 

2,I28,849.'68 

4.659,512.29 

7) Deposits of bills. 

3,290,217.0316,805,329.94 

5.258,453.00 

1 

4.603,455.37 
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TabbB III. — Receipts and Expenditure. 


1 

^ X9XI 

X9I2 

19X3 

xgx4 

i 

1 

1 fr. 

1 . .. 

fr. 

fr. 

fr. 

1 

KZPESmiTDRE. 

I . — Section of credii . 





i) Salaries of employees. . . . { 

1 82,995.05 

109,485.64 

95,254.36 

*49,591.48 

2) Compensation to members of 
the administrative and supe- 

^ 280.00 




rintending council . . . ' 


260.00 

1,800 00 

3,* *3.80 

3) Dividends to members .... 

1 2,542.42 

13.462.5* 

7,521.66 

27,815.35 

4) Interest on deposits. 

1 *5,551.62 

68,420.59 

*3 *,655.98 

344.047.35 

5) Redemptions. ... 

1 

103,527.91! 

17.325.28 

2 i, 35*.49 

6) Other expenditure .... 

23.657.56 

3 *, 574 . 8 i 

101,894.63 

49,627.39 

II — Section of inswance . 

i) Salaries of employees. 

22,888.011 

4 *. 57*.79 

56,204.99 

105,873.25 

2) Other expenses. . . 

1 16,094.12 

13,675.64 

*3,862.37 

26,170.83 

RELElPrs. 

i) Interest on current accounts 

27,028.51' 

1 

1 354,81074 

t 6 i,K 35 . 84 | 

708,083.40 

2) Discount of bills and IkiiuIs at 

5 years. 

1 6,081.32 

27,729.951 

25,880.10 

*0,538.37 

3) Interest on Ions? term loans . 

1 6,680.17 

' 9,015.54 

5,949.34 


4) Income from securities (i) . . 

j 26,582.15 

26,582.05 

27.763.13 

74 * 055-33 

5) Commis^ons received by the 
institute of insiuancc. . . 

12,240.05 

I 

64,217.84! 

78.730. *4' 

03,782.21 

6) Various receipts ... 

353 .J '0 

9.207 8o| 

1,647.89 

57,840.33 


(i) Coupons iecu\cd.. 


As compared with the business of the preceding years that of 1914 shows 
a marked difference in the point of the current accounts opened on five- 
year bonds. This item increased during the second half of 1914. The 
bank's debtors, who usually pay their debts in autunm, after the harvest, 
did not pay them in this year owing to the financial position brought about 
by the European war. 


At much the same time as the law regarding the foundation of the Cen¬ 
tral Bank another was passed as to the insurance of agricultural products 
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and cattle (26 December 1910). By this law there was created a State 
institute of insurance of whidi the financial management, namely the 
reception of premiums and pa3mient of insurances, was by article 19 
entrusted to the Central Bank, which formed for such purpose a special 
section called the insurance section. 

Previously to this law, in the years from 1896 to 1903, the insurance 
of agricultural products was effected by the State itself in accordance with 
the law of 20 .December 1895. This insurance was compulsory in the case 
of all lands excepts prairies, forests and tobacco plantations. The owners 
of the lands subject to insurance were obliged to pay, as insurance premiums, 
a tax equal to 5 per cent, of the land tax. On lands exempted from the land 
tax a special and equivalent tax was paid. The fund formed by the 
insured was increased by State grants at the rate of 500,000 francs a year. 

If the premiums paid by the insured and the State grants did not suf¬ 
fice to compensate for all damages caused by hail the amount of the indem¬ 
nities was reduced. 

The working of this institute did not give satisfactory results. The 
losses due to hail in the 3"ears from 1896 to 1903 were valued at 40,275,500 
francs while the premiums paid by landowners amounted only to 7,560,370 
francs and the State grants to 4,000,000 francs. 

The indemnities to be paid were therefore reduced by 75 per cent, 
and the insured received only 10,636,275 francs instead of 40,275,500 francs. 

The law of 1895 was repealed in 1904; and on 26 December 1910, 
after long study, the new law was passed as to the insurance of agricultural 
products against hail and the insurance of cattle. 

The principles of this law as regards insurance against hail are the 
following: 

The insurer is the State itself. The insurance is optional, every farmer 
having the right either to insure or not. The fund needed for the pa3mient 
of indemnities is made up of premiums paid by the insured and State 
grants. The State pa^^s into this fund once for all 1,000,000 francs as a 
foundation capital, and also 500,000 francs a year (article 12). The pre¬ 
miums to be paid by the insured are fiixed b^^ a special commission composed 
of State employees and of the insured. They vary with crops, the position 
of lands, yield, risks, etc. The year begins on i March and ends on 
28 or 29 February. Premiums may be paid up to the end of September. 

Premiums are fixed: when once they have been established at the be¬ 
ginning of the year they cannot be increased or diminished. If the total 
amount of the premiums and the State’s annual grant exceeds that of the 
losses caused by hail the excess is appropriated to the reserve fund. If on 
the other hand this amount is insufficient to compensate the insured to the 
extent of at least 80 per cent, of their losses the needed sum is taken from 
the reserve fund, until this has been reduced by 50 per cent., when any 
further sum required is obtained as credit from the Agricultural Bank (ar-. 
tide 13). Such calls may not however be made upon the Agricultural Bank 
if a debt previously contracted has not been extinguished. In point of fact 
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the institute of insurance has hitherto had sufficient means of its own and 
has not therefore exercised this right. 

The insurance of cattle is quite different. It follows the principle of 
mutuality. Insurance societies have been formed in the villages, and the 
State merely acts as reinsurer (article 2). 

The insured pay their premiums to their society which pays one per 
cent, of the sum insured to the State as a reinsurance premium. The in¬ 
surance fund is increased by the grants made by the State, namely 500,000 
francs once for all and 100,000 francs a year. 

The insurance year b^ins on i November and ends on 31 October 
(article 16). 

The insured are compensated for their losses half by the State and hah 
by their respective societies, but the half due from the societies is advanced 
to the insured by the State. 

If the compensation falling to be paid by the State surpass the amount 
of the reinsurance premiums and the annual grant, the insurance societies 
are obliged to pax a supplementary reinsurance premium to the State 
(article 8). Such payment is made by the method of distribution. 

The Central Bank is responsible for the financial management of this 
b3''stem of insurance; it receives the reinsurance premiums and the State 
grants and pays the estimated amount of losses to the insured, taking 
commission of from 3 to 10 per cent. 

The insurance business from 1911 to the end of 1914 is shown by the 
following table: 


Table IV. — Insurance agaimt HaiL 


Year 

Total 

niunber 

of 

the insured 

Insured 

value 

Premiums 

paid 

Number Estimate 

of cases of 

loss of losses 

1 

Ihdeninities 

paid 



£r 

£r 

fr 1 

ft 

igiJ, . . 

3.444 

6,I20,4Co 

134,864.00 

517 126,974.10 

126,974.10 

1912. . . . 

17,54s 

23 ^ 55.390 

630,779.70 

2,527 1,037,726.101,037,726.10 

1913- • • - 

25,026 

39,326^00 

921,182.00 

3,993 869,761.20 

869,761,20 

1914* • • • 

• . 30.316 

37.101,420 x,i8i,573.So 

6,292 1,623,960.20 1,623,960.20 


The business of 1914 is represented b}" the following table: 
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Tabi^e V. — Lands Insured against Hail, 



Area 

insured 

Value 

insured 

Premium paid 

Area 

injured 

Indemnity paid 


hectares (i) 

fx 

fr 

hectares 

fr 

Wheat. 

68.699.11 

18.633,490 

367,061.60 

3.893-53 

308,457.50 

Meslin 

2,598.25 

630,890 

17,813.— 

433.51 

25,924.10 

Rye . . 

5.260.03 

1,063,460 

2I,i81.- 

219.30 

13,156.90 

Barley. 

2,466.97 

2,782,740 

56,209.90 

440.68 

27,128 10 

Oats. 

6,292.13 

1,128.970 

25,920.90 

908.08 

44,132.70 

Maize. 

12,936.401 2,810,950 

27,974.10 

687.50 

37,730.60 

Other cereals 

691.75 

218,210 

4,917.60 

29.53 

1,820.80 

Haiicot beans . 

517.04 

150,520 

3,225.20 

37 -S 7 

2,814.90 

Vetch 

2,134.48 

526,640 

1 II, 74 * 1 -— 

154.48 

1 S, 128.40 

Other vegetables . . 

245.60 

31,110 

, 757-201 

7.39 

433.10 

Colza. . . 

501.17 1 166,290 

3,299.50 

17.05 

2,262.40 

Tobacco. 

248.18 

254,4201 16,733.40 

25.93 

6,945.80 

Other industrial plants 

102.40 

38,380 

958.30 

9.35 

2,129.40 

Garden crops .... 

127.57 

80,810 

3,995.50 

8.27 

2,893.10 

Roses. 

82.57 

88,760 

1,032.20 

— 

— 

Vines. 

4,965.48 

8,243,190 

616,692.50 

1,746.46 

1,135,345.50 

Natural and artificial 
prairies. 

437«39 

71,140 

550.20 

12.28 

797.60 

Other cultivated lands 

277.08 

181,450 

3,575.70 

21.31 

3,859.30 

Total . . . 

118,462.49 

37,101,420 

1,183,420.— 

8,652 52 

1,623,960.20 


(x) I hectare « 2 47 acres. 


Tabee VI. — Insurance of cattle. 


Number of insurance societies. 34 

Number of members. 629 

Heads of cattle insured. 2,332 

Value of insured cattle.frs 385,157 

Number dead. 54 

Indemnities paid .. » 3,389.75 

Premiums fixed in advance. » 3,296.79 

Supplementary premiums. )> 7345' 



















ITALY, 


THE XATIOXAIv INSTITUTE OE CREDIT FOR CO-OPERATION, THE 
INSTITUTE OF CREDIT FOR CO-OPERATRIX SOCIETIES AND 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF ITALIAN RURAL FUNDS IN 1916. 


soxjRCKS: 

ISTiTUTO Nazionale di Cbedito PER LA COOPER\zioxE. Assomblea geaeiale ordinatia dci 
partedpanti teutita in Roma il 30 marzo 1917. Anno terzo (Xational Institute of Ctedit 
for Co-operation. Ordinary general meeting of MembcfS held at Rome on 30 March 1917. 
^rd year) Rome, Casa editiicc italiana, 1917. 

ISTiTUTO DI CREDiTO PER LE COOPERATIVE. Rdazioui e bilando approvali dall’Asseniblea degli 
azionistidel 5 Apiilo 1917. XII csercido {Institute of Credit for Co-operative Societits. 
Reportandbalanct-sheetappiovedhytJieshi»rLhfddersUticeiiug of 5 Aptil I 9 i 7 » ^^th ycat). 
Milan, Tipngrafia degli opurai, imr. 

Banca Nazionale deixe Casse Rurali lTALi\Nr. Rcsocontoper il igi6. ^ esercizio. Rela- 
done del Consiglio di ammini^trazioue e dei sindad all^assemblca geneiale oidiuaria del 
sod in Roma, marzo 1917 Bimh of Izalian Rural Funds. Account retidered for 

1916. znd year. Report of the cuiincil of adminUtiaiion and the accountants to the ordinary 
general meeting of members in Rome. iS March 1917)* Rome,Prem. Tip.I^itogxafia V.Ferri, 
1917 - 

In Ital3" the co-operative soedties procure the credit necessary to their 
activity from various sources — popular banks, ordinary savings banks, 
federations of co-operative societies having banking functions, etc. — 
and also from the three institutions specially created for them named in 
the title of this article: the Istitiito Nazionale di Credito j>er la Cooperazione, 
founded at Rome in 1913 by the free collaboration of the greatest Italian 
institutions of credit and thrift, the Istitiito di Credito per le Cooperative, 
founded at Milan in 1904 on the initiative of the Societd Umanitaria, and 
the Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rurali lialiane, formed recently, in 1915. 
The reports lately published as to the activity:, of these institutions in 1916 
allow an idea to be formed of their object and importance. 


§ I. The natioxai, institute of credit for co-oferation. 

The reader will recall (i) that this institution was promoted by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in a special meeting which 
it held on 9 June 1913 jointly with the National Thrift Fimd for the Inva- 


(1) For tlie ozigin and organization of the Institute see our issue for December 1913. 
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lidity and Old Age of Workmen (i), the !Milanese Istitnte of Credit for 
Co-operative Societies and a group of ordinary savings and popular banks. 
The National Institute of Credit became a moral person in ^urtue of a royal 
decree of 15 August 1913 (no. ii-|o) and now has a capital of 8,200,000 
liras furnished by thirty-nine societies or establishments which it includes. 
Its object is to afford credit to the co-operative societies of various 
kind and their consortia, both being legally constituted. With such object 
it undertakes the following business: a) it discounts for co-operative 
societies and their consortia bills haring two signatures of qualified and 
solvent persons; b) in exceptional cases, precautions being taken by the 
council of administration, it makes direct advances to co-operative societies 
on the bills they have accepted; c) it grants advances on bills for w’ork, 
accepted bills, mandates of public administrations and the credit they afford; 
d) it grants loans and advances to co-operative institutions on the pledge 
of securities of knoum safety or, in general, when the council of adminis¬ 
tration has established guarantees and taken precautions; e) it makes re¬ 
coveries and parunents on behalf of the co-operative societies, the societies 
of mutual aid, etc. and serves them generally as a bank; f) it rediscounts 
the bills ceded to it, opens current liability accounts, accepts deposits from 
co-operative societies and issues bonds bearing interest and maturing at 
fixed dates. 

On the 30th of last March the ordinary general meeting of the societies 
belonging to the National Institute was held and the report of the council 
of administration on the Institute's activity, in the year which had closed, 
in favour of the national co-operative movement was read. From this 
report it is learnt that in spite of difficulties resultant on the state of war, 
which react in particular on the labour organizations, •the co-operative 
societies vrhich had relations in 1916 with the Institute, either directly as 
clients or indirectty by means of the consortia of the federations the^" re¬ 
present, number 1,493, comprise 386,558 members and own a capital of 
27,917,629 liras. Financial operations were especially concerned with the 
execution of works of public utility, such as the construction of school build¬ 
ings, aqueducts and roads, and with w^orks of beneficence and agriculture. 

Last year the Institute accepted for discount 14,441 bills for 
56,885,256.07 liras as against 12,583 bills for 42,802,768.57 liras discounted 
in 1915. The increase was therefore one of 1,859 14,082,487.50 

lira<5. 

If the variations in the situation month b3’ month be regarded, the 
amount of business is seen to have followed an ascending line so that the 
paper held on the 31st of last December amounted to 18,826,334.58 liras 
as against 11,836,110.37 liras at the end of the preceding year, giving an 
increase of 6,990,224.01 liras or more than half. 

Of these bills 9,782 for a total amount of 44,610,467.37 liras concern 
cessions of mandates ; 2,373 for 3,420,208.80 liras are for commercial ope¬ 
rations ; 346 for 2,229,728.20 liras are for direct loans; 369 for 2,083,372.60 


i2) Cassa XazionaU dt Pteitdenza par Vi nalidiid c la leccJiaia des^h ohuat. 
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liias are for direct loans with an agricultural privilege as to 4,218 hec¬ 
tares (i) of cultivated land; and 1,569 for 4,541,478.90 liras have been 
ceded by intermediary institutions. 

The average amount of the bills was 3,496 liras as against 34^7 Hras 
in 1915. 

The credit was distributed as follows among the various forms of co¬ 
operation : 


societies of production and labour and their con¬ 
sortia .liras 43,150,140.35 

’’ agriculture and their consortia. ... " 2,263,848.59 

” ” credit and intermediary institutions . 4,824,360.59 

" " consumption and their consortia . . ” 1,841,416.61 

” for building and institutions for pop¬ 
ular dwellings. ” 31329,409767 

of various kinds.. . 1,476,080.26 

The distribution according to districts was as follows: 

North Italy.36,297,709.31 liras 

Central ” .18,667,811.22 

South '' . 1,919,735.54 '' 


A progressive increase also affected the sum in hand, which in 1916 
was 333,659,456.19 liras or 138,610,455.02 liras more than in 1915. The 
items of the interest-bearing current accounts, which likewise increased, 
were distributed follows: receipts 21,743,720.53 liras in 1916 against 
4,482,449.60 liras in 1915 ; expenditure 18,713,107.41 liras in 1916 against 
4,016,951.03 liras in 1915 ; and the surplus balance at the end of 1916 was 
therefore 3,496,111.69 liras. 

The activity' of the various offices of inspection which this Institute 
foimded in many co-operative centres also has a spedaT importance. The 
National Institute of Credit for Co-operation was indeed one of the first 
bodies in Italy to organize a service of inspection on just principles. For 
this end it made special offices charged to give to their dient co operative 
sodeties such aid in the matter of administrative and book-keeping tech- 
pique as they should need; and to watch over the course of the co-operative 
businesses and the development of the public works to whidi it gives 
financial help. These offices work successfully at Rome, Florence, Genoa, 
Bologna, Venice, Verona, etc. They are notably profitable both to the Insti¬ 
tute, which is enabled by thdr assiduous vigilance to inotect its credit as 
effectively as possible, and to the co-operative societies whichin many cases 
when the call came to the colours simply entrusted thdr administration and 
technical management to them. One of themisparticularly worthy of men¬ 
tion, the TJfficio di Assistenza e Consulenza per le Cooperative Agricole which 


(i) I hectare « 2,47 acre?. 
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was recently created in the aflSliated society at Bologna in response to de¬ 
sires expressed at the National Congress of Agiarian Co-operative Societies, 
held in Milan last December (i). This aims at regulating credit for agricul- 
tuial co-operation, which is destined, especially in North Itaty, to have a 
great future when it has been completed and directed by such an organism 
as this office at Bologna proposes to become, one fitted assiduously and 
peiseveringty to watch over the technique and administration of the 
agricultural undertakings of the consortia. 

Finally this Institute's balance-sheet of 31 December 1916, that namely 
for its third year, contained the following as its most important items: 
a) Among liabilities: subscribed capital 8,200,000 liras; reserve 64,953 
liras : fund for inspecting offices 10,716 liras; interest-bearing current ac¬ 
counts 3,496,111 liras; bonds bearing interest at fixed dates 6,797 liras ; 
clients and correspondents 3,625,981 liras; simple current accounts 341,191 
liras; rediscounted bills 8,925,837 liras, b) Among assets : in hand 274,743 
liras; paper 18,826,334 liras; public Mils belonging to the Institute 2,456,651 
liras; balance of subscribed shares 1,840,000 liras; banks and correspon¬ 
dents 2,667,770 liras. 

The year's net profits reached 296,728 liras, of which 63,645 liras were 
appropriated to the reserve fund which was thus raised to a tot^ of 128,598 
liras. 


§ 2. The institute ob credit bor co-operative societies. 

This Institute, organized in the form of a limited liability society, was 
founded as has been said, in 1904 on the initiative of the Society Umaniiaria ' 
and with the collaboration of the greatest popular banks and some co-ope¬ 
rative societies. Its object is (article 3 of the by-laws) to “ take part in 
the development of co-operative societies of production, labour, consump¬ 
tion and credit which profit the labourers, employees, peasants and me¬ 
tayers and the small labourer proprietors, facilitating the working of these 
societies b^" the means of credit "• To this end the Institute undertakes the 
following business: a) it discounts for co-operative societies bills having two 
signatures, cheques, notes of pledges, certified notes of work, accepted bills, 
and mandates of public and private administrations known to be solvent; 
b) it giants loans or makes advances to co-operative societies on pledged 
securities or pledged credit or in return for the cession of mandates of pub- 
.lic or private administrations ; c) it receives deposits of savings of not less 
than 10 liras and pays interest on them at the rate of 3 % per cent, net; 
it receives deposits of sums on open current account at 2 ^ per cent, net; 
it issues interest-bearing bonds having fixed terms; and it makes recoveries 
and payments on behalf of co-operative societies, etc. 

On 31 December 1916 its share capital was 1,624,500 liras made up of 


(i) See Otar issue for March 1917, page 30. 


0 
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21,660 shares of 75 liras each distributed among 522 shareholders* On 
the same date the reserve fund amounted to 449,125 liras. 

During 1916 this Institute effected 3,455 operations of credit with 
293 co-operative societies for a sum of 24,263.927.28 liras, distributed as 
follows; 

operaticius with co-op.litt»f prmluclioii and labtuir . lira< 


689 " ” 7*' '* of conbiiinption. ” 3,173,406.73 

136 *’ ” n> ” ” for pt»pular dwellings ... ” 2,741,610.79 

161 '■ ” 20 ” ” of agriculture .. ” 1,361,515-00 

560 ” ” 69 ” ” of various kinds. ** 1,314,842.74 

3455 operations with 293 co-op. societies.litas 24,265,927.28 


The operations were of the following kinds: 

<1 

757 operations liras 1,307,143.02 discount of commercial bills. 

669 *’ 6,812,922.25 direct loans guaranteed by the cession of mandates of 

public administrations. 

289 ’* ” 8,392,870.98 mortgage loans. 

121S ” ” 5,601,627.83 advances in the form of loans. 

6 ** ” 99,900.00 cautionary deposits. 

516 ” 2,051,463.20 endorsement^, gttaiantecs. 

3455 operati<»ns Uras 24,265,937.28 

These operations were geographically distributed as follows: 


I^ombaidy. 655 operations with 40 co-ooerative sodetits liras ^,6f*o,505.85 

Piedmont. 344 ” ** 57 ” " 2,954,931.27 

Ifigttria 32 ” ” 4 ” ” ' 1,057.715.00 

Emilia.2,230 ” *’ 170 ” ” 7,471,638.30 

Tuscany. 130 ’ ” ii ” " *' 4,151,460.90 

I,atium. 24 ” " 6 " ” ** 101,040.00 

Other districts . . 411 " " 5 645,645.67 


51*^5 operations with 20^ co-operative so ictit*s liras 2265,927.2s 

Further on 31 December 1916 the fiduciary deposits reached the sum 
of 3,081,219.81 liras and the paper that of 1,491,714.61 liras. At the close 
of the year there was a net profit of 28,507.08 liras. 

Between x July 1904 and 31 December 1916 this Institute, the most 
ancient of the Italian institutions serially affording credit to co-operative 
societies, effected 37,002 credit operations for a total sum of 202,273,070 
liras. 
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§ 3. The natioxai, bank of itauan rurai, funds. 

This bank was founded in the fonn of a co-operative limited liability 
society’, its principal aim being “ to furnish aid to the rural funds and’other 
co-operative societies which have the diffusion of credit among small agri¬ 
culturists as their object ” (i). The bank began work on i January 1915 
with a capital of onh’ 125,000 liras, but it had otherwise and at a privil^ed 
rate largely insured the discount of its paper at the Banca d*Italia and some 
flourishing co-operative banks. The amount of its loans in 1915 — all of 
which had the form of short-term bills for four or, exceptionally, six months 
—• was 948,829 liras. In 1916 it was 2,640,410 liras, giving an increase of 
1,741,381 liras. 

The method of regulating the course of business is simple. The bank 
knows how its adherent societies go on because they are visited by its in¬ 
spector and because its manager is in touch with their management. The 
manager communicates to the bank’s managing body his personal impres¬ 
sions as to the soundness of the societies, and further brings back with him 
from his tours a cop3’ of the reports on the inspection of societies and all 
accessor^' forms and notes. The bank’s management has special archives 
among which each agricultural society has or will have a place in which to 
store its by-laws, accounts, balance-sheets, reports, etc. On the basis of 
these documents and the director’s report the bank’s council of adminis¬ 
tration fixes the limits of the credit available for each agricultural society, 
either for the discount of its paper or in the form of direct loans. This 
credit is of course subject to periodic and extraordinary variations. 
The societies having such credit at their disposal need only send the bills 
in their portfolios or their non-acceptances to the bank in order to receive 
the correspondent net sum, which is sent in the form of cheques on the 
free banks of the Banca d*Italia, payable at sight and issued by the National 
Bank of Rural Funds. 

In 1916 the sa\dngs deposits increased notably- They amounted at 
the end of 1915 to 49^955 liras and on 31 December 1916 to 435,327 liras. 

To conclude, the National Bank of Italian Rural Funds should be judged 
not onl3’ on what it has been able to accomplish in such an exceptional 
period as that which it is now traversing, but also on what it hopes to ac¬ 
complish in normal times. Its beginnings allow good hopes to be enter¬ 
tained of its further acthuty. 


(i) For its OTgani/atiou ?ee our is^^ue toi June 1916, ixigc 19. 
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THE CENTRAL COOPERATIVE UMON OF FLAX GROWERS. 


soxjKCSs: 

3^L\sart7k: (I.) SeMCKafl A^sTec'iBHOCTB no no;D(HfiTi£) n passHTiio JiBHOBoncTsa 
{The Zetnslvo's Activity jor the Development and Pfoduction of Flax) in SeMCKoe A'&Jio 
{The Work of the Zcmstio) No. co, Peirogiad iqi2, 

]Maslov: (S.) IteHTpaaBHoe TosapmnecTBO nEHOBO^OBB {The Central Co-operative 
Union of Flax Groivos) in Nestnik Knopetazii {The Messenger of Co-operation) No. 6, 
Petrograd, July 1916. 

Michvilov ; 0 KOonepaTHBHOMB cduTb »TBHa {The Co-operative Sale of Flax), in Vestnik 
KuopeEuai {The Messenger of Co-operaiion), No. 9. Petrograd, December 1914. 

Maslov: (S) ynpeawesie ncHipajiBHaro odmecTsa 3 bhobo;^ob'b b-b MocKB-fe (2 he 
Organization of the Central Co-operative Unioti of Flax Growers),m Vestnik Elooperazii, 
Nos. 9,10. Petrograd, December 1915. 

B : KoonepaTnBHHLtt eB* 1 ^p:B .tbhoboaob'B {The Co-operative Congress of Flax Growers) 
in Ve^tIlik Kooperazii, No. 7. Petrograd, September 1916. 

*♦*: IlTorn nepBaro ro^a ^^^tee^iBHOCTn neHTpa.TBHaro odmecTBa obhobo^cobb 
{The Balance-Sheet for the First year of Business of the Central Co-operative Union of Flax 
Growers), m Vestnik Kooperazii, No 10. Petrograd, December 1916. 

Slyscbcov (!.}: JlBHHBm onepaipB bb apocaaBCKOl rydepnin {Operations in Flax 
in tht. Province of Jaroslav), in B’kcTHHKB MeJiKaro Kpejprca {The Messenger of 
Small Credit) No. 3, Petrograd, 1917. 

PfiidnHOKiflc KOonepaTUBHBEfi coiosb {The Co-operative Union of Rybinsh), in 
Vestnik Melkago Kredita {The Messenger of Small Credit), No. 45,19x6. 

KAUSsra (B.) HfeHM Ha eenBCKO-xoBHfiCTBCHHEie ^po;^yKTB[ {The Prices of Agricultural 
Products), in Zemledd[tch«j?kaia Gazeta {The Journal of Agriculture), No. 9,1916. 

Tcilavasov: The Central Society of F^as Growtrs, in The Russian c6-operatoi. No. i, l^ndon, 
December 1916. 

♦+♦; The Co-operative K^q^ort of Flax, in The Russian Co-operator, No. 2. I#ondon, Februaiy 
HJ17. 

GrdvEN'CO : 11 lino nibso ed il suo posit 1 nclla prodnzionc, nel comniercio e ndl’iiidnsliia mon- 
iliale del lino {Rus^tian Flax and its Place in the World"s Flax Production, Tiade and 
Indu^iy) in 3 Iouitore italo-russo {Ifalo-Russian Monitor) No. 1. Rome, January 1917) 

♦♦♦: IIponSBOACTBo HBHa sa rpaHmrea (The Production of Flat Abroad) in Vestnik 
Fuiansov {Tie Messenger oj Finances), No. 44. Petrograd, October 1916. 


The most saKent fact in the history of the Russian co-operative move¬ 
ment in the last t ^70 years is the formation of the Central Co-operative Union 
of Flax Growers which groups almost all the co-operative associations for 
the sale of flax in European Russia. 

The exceptional importance of this co-operative oiganization depends 
on the fact that flaxgrowingisoneof the most notable branches of Russian 
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agriculture, linen fibre standing third among articles of export while com 
and wood are first and second. 

Flax is grown altogether in twenty-seven provinces and of late years 
its cultivation has tended to become more and more important. While 
in the five years from 1901 to 1905 the average area under flax was 1,017,677 
deciatines (i) in 1913 the area under flax was 1,099,843 dedatines. The 
progressive increase in the area on which flax is grown becomes more evi¬ 
dent if the data for the years from 1901 to 1913 be examined. 


Tari,E I. — Progressive Increase of the Area under Flax 
from 1901 to 1913. 


Year 

Area under 

Flax. 

Uedatines 

Total Harveaf*. 
Thousands 
of 

Puds (2} 

Average mLivest 
by Dedatine. 
Thousands 
of Puds 

1901-1905. 

1,017,677 

19,438,600 

19.1 

1906-1910 (averaged. 

1,008,270 

29,008.200 

28.8 

1909 . 

982,103 

22,409,800 

22.8 

1910. 

968,610 

19,452,600 

20.1 

1911. 

1,026,378 

21,741,200 

21.2 

1912 . 

1.039.305 

32,455,600 

31.2 

1913 . 

1,099,842 

31,906.700 

29.01 


As appears from this table the years 1909 and 1910 showed a sufficient¬ 
ly marked decrease in the area under flax which resulted in the reduction 
of both the average and the total harvest. The lack of an organization 
for the sale of linen fibre aggravated the situation, and the question actually 
arose as to whether it would not be profitable to supersede flax by more 
profitable crops. 

The zemstvos were the first to foster this branch of agriculture with 
every possible care, and they helped it by means of a series of measures. 
These were the following: 

1) The supply of flax growers with seed of the best quality, a measure 
which in itself did much to increase production, for the grain of flax easily 
deteriorates in districts not completely adapted to this form of agriculture. 
The zemstvos made a provision every year in the best producing districts 
and resold to growers in other province.s. 

2) The cleansing of the seed which usually was not only mixed as 
regards quality but also was mixed with grass seed, to the detriment of the 
quality of the flax since strong was mingled with weak seed, and to the in- 
crearing of labour since it became necessary to weed out the grass from the 
growing crop several times over. 

3) The purchase of machines and the teaching of modern technique 
in treating flax. 

4) A campaign against the adulteration or falsification of the product. 


(1) 1 dedatme « 2.698 acres. 

(2) I pud = 40 lbs. 
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In a period of hardly a few years the activity of the zemstvos notably 
improved flax growing. We must insist on this point in order that the full 
importance of the work of the Central Union of Flax Growers may be under¬ 
stood. 

But if relatively much has been done to improve flax growing hardly 
anjlhing has on the other hand been done to improve trade in this product. 
This necessarily impeded progress in flax growing which largely depends on 
the foreign sale. The linen fibre produced in Russia represents 82.7 per 
cent, of the world's total peld, 6,942,000 out 7,843,000 quintals (i). So enor¬ 
mous a quantity cannot be absorbed even partially by Russian industry 
which deals altogether with only 2,080,000 quintals of the fibre. The re¬ 
mainder — namely 67.6 per cent. — must be exported. Thus flax growing 
necessarily depends on the de%^elopment of foreign trade. 

Until the Central Union of Flax Growers was organized trade in this 
product was much below the normal. The peasant grower lost a sufficiently 
large part of his rightful profit to middlemen, and often he was hardly able 
to cover the cost he had to incur in treating the fibre. 

It was not until 1910 that various attempts were first made in some di¬ 
stricts to organize the sale of flax rationally, but as usual they were iso¬ 
lated. Thus in the province of Emissej^ in Siberia the local administra¬ 
tive for interior colonization began to offer to'nllages producing flax its 
help in selling the fibre. It advanced part of the price of the flax entrusted 
to it by the peasants, sent this to the factories, and paid the remainder of the 
price when payment had been received from the factories. But the sum of 
which the administrative disposed for advance paj-ments was too small -■ 
only 10,000 roubles (2) — and therefore the percentage paid in advance was 
too low and it could not apply its system largely. Another experiment was 
made in the province of Jaroslav, where four agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties united to organize foreign exporting, and there were j^et other ex¬ 
periments in the province of Pskov and elsewhere. 

The experiments which succeeded were based on the co-operative priu- 
eijAe. The co-operative societies of Villensk in the province of Novgorod 
and those of Zukalovsk and Gorelsk in the province of Jaroslav, which 
achieved a tme commercial succebb, deserve first mention. 

When the war broke out a grave crisis eiiMied which brought min to 
hundreds of thousands of peasant flax growers, who had pre\dously exported 
about eighteen million puds of fibre a year. The situation was aggravat¬ 
ed because a defective harvest was added to the cessation of the export 
trade. 

The co-operative credit societies at once participated largely in the 
measures which tended to diudni^^ the crisis. The fall of prices which 
was feared was partly prevented by the very insufficiency of the harvest, 
and otherwise by guaranteed advances on deposited flax made by some 
zemstvos, and by some co-operative societies which in this had the help of 

(1) 1 qainial a 220 lbs. 

( 2 ) I xodble « atxnit 25 . x d, at par. 
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the Popular Bank of Moscow and above all of the Bank of the State 
which afEorded them special credit. 

The influence of these advances on prices was felt inamediately. Thus 
in Rjevsk in the province of Vitebsk there was a rise from 25 to 52 roubles, 
while a less notable rise in Kovensk was of 25 per cent. 

The influx of flax into the depots naturalh" made the co-operators think 
of organizing the sale. A first action taken with regard to the home market 
did not succeed because Russian pinners showed themselves the enemies of 
the co-operative movement. The only field remaining for the co-operative 
societies was therefore that of exportation. In order to organize this it 
was necessary to create a network of organizations, beginning with the local 
and district unions. 

On I June 1915 eight unions composed of 107 co-operative associa¬ 
tions had already’ been formed : the tmion of Rjevsk had 40 associations, 
that of Schatzk 12, that of Suschevsk ii, that of Volokolamsk 18, that of 
Kaschir 5, that of Tver 8, that of Setarovsk 6 and that of Betejsk 7. 

A central organization which could unite these groups was lacking. 
In April 1915, a memorable date in the history of the Russian co-operative 
movement, the commission for the preparation of the by-laws of the future 
Central Union of Flax Growers was founded at the council of the Congress 
of Representatives of the hinen Industry, an organization which unites grow¬ 
ers, traders and spinners in the defence of their common interests in the 
State. The commission was composed of representatives of the Commit¬ 
tee of Rural Funds, the Popular Bank of Moscow and the co-operative asso¬ 
ciations and resolved as follows regarding the basis of the new organization: 
" It is the object of the Central Co-operative Union of Flax Growers to help 
the co-operative associations of flax growers to organize selling in the best 
conditions, and to buy for them seeds, manures and machines and organize 
more rationally the growth and the treatment of flax. Only co-operative 
credit societies, co-operative agricultural societies and co-operative consu¬ 
mers' societies concerned with the sale of flax may belong to the Central 
Union 

In order to become a member of this union every co-operative society 
must pay an entrance fee of 10 roubles and buy at least one share of 50 rou¬ 
bles. Each society has only one vote and liability for the imion’s business 
extends over all the property" and capital of a member society. 

The Central Administration of Agriculture approved these bj^-laws on 
17 July 1915 and the new organization then became active immediately. 
At the outset the Central Co-operative Union was composed of 43 member 
co-operative associations, namely 6 district unions, 3 provincial agricul¬ 
tural societies and 34 other societies. On i May 1916 it united 163 organi¬ 
zations of which eleven were^unions; and at ihe end of 1916 twenty-two 
unions comprised more than 400 associated co-operative societies composed 
of hundreds of thousands of flax growers in the flax producing districts of 
European Russia. 

All necessary aid to exporting was given by the Popular Bank of Mos¬ 
cow, which had already reached good results by an experiment in working 
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with the two district tmions of Volokolamris: and Rjev^ which exported 
fibre to Great Britain. 

The time was unfavourable for the Central Union, for the closing of 
the ordinary roads of export, and the lack of transport in countries which 
now had to be traversed, made its tadc more than dificult. Public opi¬ 
nion received the union's first measures sceptically. Many persons, both 
theoretical and practical co-operators, feared that so sudden a start was 
premature and maintained that the co-operative system ought to be applied 
gradually. Their fears were unfounded. Thanks to its perfect organiza¬ 
tion the Central Union met with a success as rapid as unexpected in all the 
markets of the world. During one year of business it entered into solid 
relations with Great Britain, France and Japan; established such with most 
of thelaige Rusrianfactories; formedfor itself alaige.clientele; and acquired 
an important position on the flax market. Further it entered into rela¬ 
tions with the factory of the union of zemstvos, having a representative among 
the latter's managers. Its representatives have likewise been admitted 
to the council of the Popular Bank of Moscow on which foreign business 
is transacted and to the government Council for Flax and Jute. 

In its first year, 1915-1916, the Central Union sold abroad 61,310 puds 
of linen fibre for a total sum of 700,684 roubles, distributed as follows: 


T.\bee II. — Export of Flax abroad by the Cerdral ^ o-operaiive Union 

of Flax Groicers, 


Countries of Export 


Fibre Exported 


Total Value 


— Puds Roubles 

Great Britain. 54»770 6,268,800 

France. 6,000 63,000 

Japan. 540 10,884 


On the home market business was done with twelve firms to which 
41,503 puds 39 funt (i) of linen fibre, of the total value of 465,909 roubles, 
were sold. Most of this amount was received by the unions, with whom the 
Central Union proposes in the near future to deal exclusively, thus constrain¬ 
ing them to organize themselves. Further, the Central Union has orga¬ 
nized tbe provision of the army at lower prices than the dealers. 

In the same period 15,000 puds of seed were sold to make oil for a total 
sum of 27,682 roubles, and 72,586 puds of selected seed were bought for a 
total sum of 218,614 roubles. More than 10,500 dedatines were intended 
to be planted with this chosen seed which was examined before its sale at 
the esperimental station in Moscow. It w^ bought by the various orga¬ 
nizations in the foUowing proportions; 32,759 puds (45 per cent.) by the 
co-operative unions, 22,030 puds (30 per cent.) by the zemstvos, and 
17,667 puds (25 per cent.) by the co-operative societies. During the first 


(x) X funt = z lb. 
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year, 1915-1916, the turnover was more than 1,500,000 roubles. It was 
possible to obtain these results in spite of the scepticism of the public and 
insufficient propaganda, and in sjnte of the small number of truly expert 
co-operators within this sphere. 

It should be noted that the work of distributing the selected and in¬ 
spected seed is enormously important to flax growing. For the first time the 
exchange of seed among co-operative societies, without the intervention of 
dealers, has been organized. The zemstvos which began the distribution 
of selected seed were often obliged to have recourse to dealers, and were 
not seldom cheated, so that the loss of whole harvests in a given district 
resulted. As eoily as 1916 the influence of this work of the union was first 
felt, the good quality of the seed causing in many places harvests notably 
above the average. The Central Union was able to pay the peasants from 
one to three roubles a pud more than they had obtained in the market 
and yet to make a profit of 5,981 roubles. 

At the congress held at Moscow in August 1916 it was resolved to in¬ 
crease the financial strength of the Central Union. The number of diares which 
shareholders must buy was therefore increased. Bach co-operative union 
is now obliged to buy at least three shares, each co-operative credit society 
five shares, each provincial agricultural society ten, and each consumers’ 
and agricultural co-operative society two. The societies may not make ad¬ 
vances of funds. The Central Union retains 3 kopeks (i) per pud sold for 
costs of management and 10 kopdrs for the formation of an insurance 
fund. The relations of the Central Union with its member associations have 
been unified. From the second year onwards each co-operative associa¬ 
tion must present to the Central Union data as to the quantity and quality 
of fibre, the market price, and the conditions of payment which it desires. 
Thus only will the Union consent to become active, and to regulate, as 
circumstances render jaecessary, prices and the forms in which payment 
is made. 

Besides this commercial enterprise the Central Union exercises another 
no less important form of activity. In addition to its weekly bulletin it 
has published leaflets of propaganda and has fumidied information as to 
the treatment of flax and the sale of products. For this object it has 
founded a fecial office to which an instructor and ten q)ecialists belong. 

There is no doubt that in the near futiure, as soon as the idea of co-ope¬ 
ration has penetrated the masses, the inflow of flax into the co-operative 
depots will enormously increase. 

We have but to examine the development of this form of co-operation 
in the various districts of Russia, as drown by the good results of the first 
year, in order to find confirmation of the forecasts of the managers of the 
Central Union. *. 

Thus at Rybindr the people are beginning to understand that it is 
the co-operative sale of flax which is the most profitable. The number of 
co-operative associations which undertake in advance business guaranteed 


(x) X kopeck s about ^ 
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by deposited flax increases constantly. On i December forty-six co-ope¬ 
rative credit societies and two volost funds in the union of Rybindc did 
business in advance. On i December, before the operations had been com¬ 
pleted, 35,614 puds of a total value of 771,968 roubles had been deposited. 
Further the quality of the fibre, thadcs to the work of the instructors, 
improved sensibly. For this year the union of Rybinsk has anticipated 
500,000 puds of fibre. 

The Union’s commercial success is great but the other work it has 
accomplished is even more important. 

Russian co-operation as concerned with flax has been obliged to un¬ 
dertake very complicated enterprise in order to solve its own problems. 
First among sudi undertakings is the campaign against the monopoly 
of the trade in flax by dealers with foreign countries. 

Before the war Ihe exporting of flax was exploited by a small number 
of foreigners who held a sort of monopoly. They fixed prices. Conse¬ 
quently Russian dealers, instead of exporting on their own account, in 
the laige majority of cases merely executed the orders of the foreign ex¬ 
porters. 

During the war the British government entrusted to a firm the mono¬ 
poly of its purchases of flax in Russia. The Russian government formed 
a special committee to regulate the sale of flax, and this committee trans¬ 
mitted to the Central Co-operative Union and the Russian Stock Com¬ 
pany for Trading in Flax its exclusive right to sell fibre abroad. The two 
associations came to an agreement, in virtue of which the Central Union 
now sedks to solve the great problem of providing allied and neutral coun¬ 
tries. 

Altogether in one year of business the Central Co-operative Union 
of Flax Growers has been able to exercise activity of exceptional impor¬ 
tance : i) it has undertaken the defence of the interests of peasants; 
2) it has largely eliminated middlemen from the flax market; 3) it has not¬ 
ably weakened the domination of this market by foreign capital; 4) it 
has organized the provision of growers with selected se^, manures and 
machines, establishing agreements for the relation of the exdiange of 
seed among co-operative associations of flax growers, and agreements 
between its member co-operative associations and those of the Kustari 
for the purchase of machines; 5) it has diffused knowledge as to agro¬ 
nomy and co-operation; 6) it has defended and protected flax growing 
in the zone of military operations (provinces of P^ov and Vitelsk); 7) it 
has fumi^ed the information necessary to the oiganization of co-ope¬ 
rative selling and the treatment of products. 

Hitherto all this activity of the Central Co-operative Union of Flax 
Growers has not reached beyond European Russia. It is only now that 
the first isolated attempts at organizing the co-operative sale of flax are 
being made in Siberia. 

In S.betia flax growing is not very common, bemg responsible for 
only 7.8 per cent, of the world’s total yidd of flax. This figure r^resents, 
it is true, a crc^ far laiger than that of France and Belgium ta^ toge- 
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ther, but oul3^ 11.9 per cent, of the total crop of Russia. The area on 
which flax is grown is small as compared with that under other crops. At 
Enissei^ it is onl^- 0.8 per cent, of the cultivated area. In the province 
of the same name the y^ield of flax in 1914 was 90,000 puds of fibre and 
160,000 puds of grain, ha^dng a total value of 500,000 roubles In the 
province of Tomsk the harvest jdelded 350,000 puds of fibre and 400,000 
puds of grain. But the orsranization of co-operative sales has hardly 
b^un, the chief obstacle to it bein-^ the fact that no adrances are 
granted Only tw o attempts in the latter direction were lecorded last year. 
In the province of Tomsk the co-operative credit society of Majlianisk>’ 
could sell at high profit 100 puds deposited in its premises. In the 
province of Enisseisk the co-operative society of Xovoe vSelovskoe sold 
440 puds on which a profit of 2.5 roubles a pud was realised. But the 
great mass of growers still sell at ridicolous prices, thus lea\ung to mid¬ 
dlemen an annual revenue of more than 1,320,000 roubles. 



]^^SCEr/I,A^'EOUS informahox relating to co-operation 
AND association IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SOOETteS FOE THE CUI,TIVATION OF ABANDONED 
BANDS AND THE RECOJffiTRBCTION OF DESTROYED Vn.BAGFS. — Comptes 
leadns d«s stances de I’Academie d’AgiicultaTC de Fiance (Rt hmts of tin, ilutings of the 
Academy of AgrtetUture of Ftattce) Vol. Ill, No. ai, Paris, 6 June 1917. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Agriculture of France, held on the 
6th of last June, M. Louis Tardy gave precise data as to the activity exer¬ 
cised by co-operative societies for the cultivation of abandoned lands, par¬ 
ticularly in the department of HauterGaronne. 

These co-operative societies are formed among all agriculturists who 
cede to a society the lands they can no longer cultivate owing to difficulties 
caused by the wax. The object of the societies is the cultivation in com¬ 
mon of lie properties and lands, their best utiUzation and the sale of their 
products tmder the direction of the departmental Committee for the Cul¬ 
tivation of Abandoned lands. 

The co-operative societies which have commissioned this committee 
to cultivate lands on their bdialf now number seven in Haute Garonne. 
They group 155 members who contribute from 15 to 200 hectares (i) each, 
and 2,061 hectares in all. Their constitution is civil in form; their dura¬ 
tion is limited to that of the war; each is administered by an administra¬ 
tive council harag at least three members elected by the general meeting 
and renewable every year. This council nominates its president who 
represents the society in all its civil and jurisdictoiy relations. 

Every 3’ear in December a general meeting is held to which is submit¬ 
ted all the society's business in the past year, that is to say in the agricul¬ 
tural 3-ear which b^ins on i November and ends on 31 October. 

The balance-sheet is inspected by the departmental committee, and 
when it has been adopted profits and losses are divided as follows. In the 
case of profits one half is distributed among all the members in the order 
of the priority of their admission while the other half constitutes a fund held 
in common by the society in question and others^like it within the depart¬ 
ment. This fund covers losses on their business which certain of these so¬ 
cieties, showing a deficit, may have suffered ; and its balance is distributed 
among similar societies in the d^artment, in the order of their importance, 
and within eadi one of them among the members in the order of the prio¬ 
rity of their admisrion. If the reserve funds are insufficient to cover the losses 


(i) 1 hectare «= 2.47 acres. 
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the excess is borne and is distributed according to the conditions fixed for 
the distribution of profits, that is to say in the order of the priority of the 
admission of members or lands brought under cultivation. The importance 
of the contribution of each member of a society and the society as a whole 
is finally determined by the departmental committee. The general meet¬ 
ing decides whether it be necessary to make an inventory and a distribution 
at the end of every year or to unite several years in one inventory. 

The general council of Haute-Garonne granted to the Departmental 
Committee for the Cultivation of Abandoned I/ands an advance of 30,000 
francs to allow of immediate cultivation. Work was at once undertaken 
to save the vines where this was worth while and to do some spring sow- 
ing (of potatoes, maize, buckwheat, beans, etc.). The necessary seed was 
bought and also sulphate of copper and sulphur, and forage and oats in 
order that the horses lent by the military administration might be fed. The 
large influential landowners, who at first were inclined to hold badk, 
became the most devoted partisans of the organization and contributed 
important properties to it. 

In the spring of 1917, 135 hectares had thus been cultivated. In the 
autumn 1,000 further hectares will be ready to be sown with wheat, oats 
and barley. In 1918, 2,220 hectares in this one department will have been 
brought under cultivation. During the two years the lands of mediocre 
fertility will be cleaned and made into pasturages. 

The anticipated e3speDditure in the two years was of 627,425 francs ; 
the anticipated receipts, as most carefully estimated, were 860,500 francs ; 
and this gave an anticipated profit of 233,075 francs. The dq)artmental 
committee asked, in the name of the seven co-operative societies constituted, 
for a total advance on anticipated sales and receipts of 400,000 francs, from 
whidi sum each of the societies would receive from 35,000 to 100,000 francs. 

The competent authority received the application favourably, giving 
the societies tiie benefit of article 6 of the law of 7 April 1917 which is as 
follows: Special advances maj be made for a maximum term of three 
years to the bodies contemplated by article 2 of the law (i. e. the depart¬ 
ments, communes, co-operative societies and associations for mechanical 
agriculture) from the fund for special advances to agricultural co-operative 
societies coiitemplated by the hw of 29 December 1906 

The example set by Haute-Garonne has aroused the liveliest interest 
and the idea which has there been so well followed is making progress in 
other departments. It is believed that co-operation will give important 
help to the reconstruction of the invaded districts, notably in Aisne, Meur- 
the-et-Moselle, Meuse and Somme. 

The application of co-operation to the reconstruction of the zones de¬ 
vastated by the war has already been attempted in another form. A civil 
co-operative society for the reconstruction of the destroyed villages of Glan- 
nes, Courdemancbes, Hucro3 and Cihatdraould has been founded in Marne. 
Only a few scattered houses remained in this district. Today it has been 
cleared and reconstruction has begun. The society groups individual efforts 
and resources with a view to restoring tlie buildings injured or destroyed by 
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the war. Thus it ensures a greater economy in expenditure and the better 
utilization of the funds destined by the members for this building. The 
society pro\ddes fcr all possible technical, hygienic and aesthetic improve¬ 
ments, and b^’ grouping the necessary funds gives a better guarantee to con¬ 
tractors. A perceptible economy can thus be realized in the purchase of 
materials and cost of labour. It may be added that without co-operative 
organization the transport of building material would have been impossible. 
The work is executed on behalf of individual members who must contribute 
the necessar>- funds in cash or realizable securities, or by assignments to the 
societies of indemnities due for war damages. A common fund is consti¬ 
tuted by charging one per cent, of the total costs of building to meet the 
sccicty's expenses for all it*^ members. Interesting model by-laws, which 
allow minors and the incompetent to profit by these societies, have been 
drawn up. 

It is thought that these co-operative societies for reconstruction will 
be multiplied and have a fairly important development, thanks to the im¬ 
mediate advances of indemnities for war losses, to meet urgent needs. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


AN IRISH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY FOR GROWHNO WHEAT. — From Better Business 
Vol. II, N“. Dublin 3 ^Iay iqir. 


Co-operative farming in an original form has been practised in 
Fo3Ties, a small village in County limerick and on the Shannon. 

In the autumn of 1915, when the price of food was beginning to be 
felt severetybj-the workmen of the village. Lord Monteagle suggested that 
they might form a societj’ to grow wheat for the suppty of their own wants. 
He undertook to rent to the society a field of heavy corcass land, seven 
statute acres in extent, at the rate of £3 an acre. In the first year the 
constitution of the society provided that it should have onb’ twenty-eight 
members to be selected b^* Lord Monteagle; for no more land was avail¬ 
able and it was desired that selected members should secure the success of 
the experiment and smooth the path to future development. After its 
first 3^ear the society was registered as a co-operative society having open 
membership. 

The principal rules of the society*, as it was first constituted, were 
that the price of each share should be 30s. — 5s, being payable on allot¬ 
ment and 6rf. a w’eek for fifty’ w^eeks: that shareholders more than four 
weeks in arreais in the payment of weekly- instalments should be liable 
to sufier forfeiture of their shares; that any’ forfeited shares should be al¬ 
located to new and suitable applicants who should pay their full value on 
the same terms as the original members^ that the society should be ad¬ 
ministered by a committee of seven meiffbers elected by the shardxolders. 
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such committee to meet at least once a month and to call a general meet¬ 
ing of shardhtoldeis when they deemed it necessary. 

The amount realized on the allotment of shares was £7. All the 
seed had been sown on 6 November 1915. The seed used was 126 stone 
of “White Standup” and “Carton's Victor ” — 18 stone to the statute 
acre — and cost eight guineas. Lime for the land at is. 4 d. a hxmdred- 
weight cost £1. i8s. 8 d, Basic slag at £3. i6s. 6 d. a ton cost six guineas. 
The labour, which might in other societies have been carried out by the 
members themselves, was a heavy burden. Harrowing and sowing cost 
£10. 7s. 3d; the hire of a reaper and binder with extra men and horses 
* 4 . i8s. 6 d ; rolling the wheat 8s. 6d., stooking £1. 2s. lod.; and thresh¬ 
ing £8.13s. 8d. The society's total expenditure was £58. 6s. 3 V^^d, 

The total ^ueld of grain was 1,052 stone and the total ^deld of straw 
8 ton. 17 cwt. 2 qurs. 16 lbs. The grain was divided among the members. 
37 % stone to each. The straw was sold and realized about £19.125; 
while some damaged ^heat, sold at 6d. a stone, fetched i6s., and £2 was 
realized b3' letting the grazing. The society's total receipts were £64. 
8s. 9d. After all expenses had been met each member received 37 stone 
of wheat, and there was a surplus of £6. 2s. 5 d. which it was intended 
to reserve but which was divided among the members because the new 
constitution was about to be adopted. 

The example of this society ought to stimulate labourers and artisans 
in other parts of Ireland to imitation. It will not be easy to rent land at 
£2 an acre, but even had the Foynes Society paid a higher rent they 
would have made a profitable experiment. 


NORWAY. 

AGRICTJXrTURAI, CO-OPERATIVB MOVEMENT, — International Co~opefaiive Bul¬ 
letin, No. 2, loth year, I^don, February 1917. 

The Landusholdningssdshapernes Faelleskjob, the central co-opera¬ 
tive agricultural association of Norway for collective purchase, began work 
only in 1896 ; although the joint purchase of artificial manure and fodder 
was undertaken by individual farmers' societies in the country as early as 
1890. The central association developed rapidly, its turnover increasing 
from 411,980 crowns (i) in 1897-1898 to 14,292,077 crowns in 1915-1916. 
At first it confined itself to supplying manure and fodder; but brfore long 
it also undertook the supply of seeds, machinery, agricultural implements, 
iron wire, hedge-poles, petroleum and other articles. It set up a seed- 
cleaning department, a mill at Kambo and a machinery department, and 
in 1906 it built its first warehouse which was soon followed by several 
others. 


(z) z crown of gold » i.ozz2s at par. 


3 
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In 1913 it acquired for 50,000 crowns a large site at Sorengen, and on 
this erected large warehouses and cranes and establidied railway communi¬ 
cations. The mill at Kambo has, in addition to elevators and bridges, a 
silo capable of holding 60,000 tons of com. Housing accomodation is pro¬ 
vided for officials and employees. 

In 1911 the Association for Norway' Welfare together with various 
agricultural co-operative societies built at Christiana the Farmers' 
House ", in order to provide agricultural institutes with good and commo¬ 
dious premises at the lowest possible prices. The FadleskjSb has its offi¬ 
ces in the Farmers' House " and holds the majority of shares in it. 

It supports the Association for Norway's Welfare, which promotes 
the co-operative idea, bearing half the expenses of its two legal advisers; 
and it took a prominent part in estabh’shing co-operative butchery. 

The Faelleskjob comprises 789 agricultural societies, having altogether 
about 28,000 members. Its official organ, Samvirke, is publidied fort¬ 
nightly and has a circulation of 30,000 copies. 


SPAIN. 

THIS CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY OF THE “OISA DB GANADEROS” OF SARAGOSSA. 

* — Memoiia sobre el fimdonamiento y restiltadosde la lechaia ooopeiati^-a exi el ado 1916 
{Memorandum on the Working and Results of the Co-operative Dairy in 1916) Tip. y Eacua- 
dernaciaii ** Heialdo Saragossa, 1917. 

The co-operative society for the sale of milk, founded by the Casa 
de Ganaderos in Saragossa, was among the first realizations in Spain of the 
co-operative principle in the dairy industry (i). The foundation took place 
quite recently, in 1913, and the society became active on i April 1916. 

This co-operative dairy has other objects in addition to the sale of the 
milk and the derivative products provided by its members. It seds to 
organize the insurance of mildi stock, to facilitate the acquisition of milk 
by the methods most fitted to satisfy tixe precepts of hygiene and the wants 
of the consumer, and also to attain to other ends which we will cite presently. 

The memorandum from >vhich we take these data refers to the activity 
of the dairy in the nine mouths of 1916 for which it was at work. In this 
period the members contributed altogether 259,560 litres (2) of milk of 
which 96,200 litres were sold on the spot in the vessels in which they were 
received, while 86,612 litres were sold at buyers' house in 103,100 bottles 
of one, a half and a quarter litre. The rest of the milk was sold in the form 
of butter or cheese, that is 14,050 packets of butter and 3,450 small double¬ 
cream cheeses. 11,500 litres of s!^ milk were also sold. 

It is a proof of the good organization of this co-operative society that 


(1) See om issue for Jtme 19x7, page x. 
( 3 ) X litre «« 0.88 <ttiact. 
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in April 1916, its first "month of activity, fourteen members fumi^ed 
14,270 litres of milk and in December forty-three members contributed 
altogether 44,378 litres. The same rise is found in the sales, for all the avai¬ 
lable products were sold. One of the difficulties to be surmounted is how¬ 
ever that "of selling in the summer months in which sales diminish conside¬ 
rably. Hitherto the remedy has been Jound in making salt butter which has 
all been sold in the following months. The managing council is studying 
the question of sterilizing the milk, the dairy being able to dispose of all 
the necessary machines for this jMTocess. 

Hitherto the dairy has paid members for the milk they supply from 
28 to 30 centimes a litre, according to whether or not the member^p fee 
and the cost of insuring the stock is deducted. The dairy*s selling price to 
consumers is 40 centimes a litre for pasteurized milk delivered at their houses 
and 33 centimes for that fetched from the dairy. The members of the Cam 
de Ganaderos receive a bonus of 10 and 5 per cent, on these reg)ective prices. 

In the year we are examining the dairy's receipts for the sale of the milk 
and derivative products amounted to 82,804.58 pesetas (i) and its expenses 
to 80,674.62 pesetas. There was thus a credit balance of 2,129.96 pesetas 
which was distributed among the supplying members in proportion to the 
total quantity of milk each of them had contributed. 

In conclusion we give some data as to the detailed distribution of the 
dairy's receipts, month by month. 


I ^ecOpts (pesetas) 


19x6 

{ complete 

skim milk 

batter 

cheese 

cream 

vessels 
and various 

Total 

April. 

1 

j 

•' 3.163.38 


319 

210 

167 

52 

3.911.38 

May. 

4 , 397-05 

102.20 

370 

96 

104 

21 

5.090.25 

Jtine. 

1 7,081.30 

118.25 

730 

77 

x8o 


8,186.55 

July. 

• 1 5.153-63 

89.30 

642 

295 

128 

8 

6.315.93 

August. 

• 1 5,772-85 

III.50 

727I 

1 370 

1 

I 

6,995.35 

September. . . . 

6,757.85 

86.65 

j 832 

298 

137 

39 

8,150.50 

October. . . . 

10,054.80 

152.751 

1 1,071' 

' 

j 9 

33 

11.379.55 

November 

12,381.98 

215.15 

1.663 


1 217 

39 

14.516-13 

December .... 

. 14,636.52 

386.60 

2,032 

1 ' 

1 133 

1 1,070.82 

18,258.94 

Total . . 

• ‘ 69,399.361 

1 1 

1 i, 36 s. 40 { 

1..l 

1 8,386 

1.405 

1 

i,oS8i 

1,263.82 

82,804.58 


(t) I peseta = 8J. at par. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE I#AND BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA IN 1916. — Report for the Year ended sisf 
December 1916, presented to both Houses of Parliament. Capetown, 19x7. 

The activity of the I/and Bank of South Africa in 1916 was influenced 
by general conditions determined by the war and by certain legislation 
which affected its operations. 

On 13 June 1916 the Land Bank Act of 1912, under which the bank was 
formed, was amended by a new Act of which the following are the essential 
provisions. 

" Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in any law in 
force in the Cape of Good Hope and Natal relating to joint stock companies, 
it shall be lawful for a society consisting of 2Lny number of persons to be 
formed, without registration under such law if a) it iS formed for the purpose 
of promoting agriculture or any agricultural or rural industry in the Union; 
and 6) aU the members are bona fide farmers residing in the Union; and 
c) all the members have by agreement undertaken to be liable severally and 
in soUdnni for the debts of the society; and d) the objects and articles 
of association are approved of by the board and are lodged with the bank ; 
and a society so formed shall be known as a Co-operative Agricultural So¬ 
ciety and shkll, for the purpose of the principal Act (i. e. the Land Bank Act 
of 1912) enjoy the same rights and privil^es and be subject to the same 
obligations as a co-operative society enjoys and is subject to, under the prin¬ 
cipal Act, and the articles of association and any alteration thereof, when 
approved by the board and lodged with the bank, shall be binding upon the 
society and its members. 

In the event of the cancellation or abandonment of any lease, license 
or allotment from the Crown in respect whereof an advance has, with the 
consent of the Minister of Lands, been made by the bank, for the purpose of 
erecting a fence or constructing a dipping tank, there shall, when sudx land 
is resumed by the Crown or abandoned by the lessee, licensee or lottee, be 
paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the bank so much of the ad¬ 
vance (and of the interest due thereon) as the bank is unable to recover 
from the holder of such lease, license or allotment. 

“ Any holding in respect of which a note has been made under the pro¬ 
vision of the Dipping Tanks Advances Act 1911 (Act No. 20 of ipli) or 
of the Fencing Act 1912 (Act No. 17 of 1912), may, after payment of all 
inst^ments and interest then due to the bank in respect of that holding 
and with the consent of the board, be ceded or transferred by the owner 
to any other person; but in that case such holding shall, notwithstanding 
such cession or transfer, continue to be subject to a first charge, created by 
such note in favour of the bank, for so much of the advance and interest 
as is unpaid at the date of the cession or transfer; and the owner for the 
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time being of such holding shall be liable for the payment of any instal¬ 
ments and interest in respect of the advance, as and when they fall due 
in the same manner as if the advance had originally been made to him. 

Whenever under the provision of the Dipping Tanks Advances Act, 
1911, and Fencing Act, 1912, aforesaid, any advance is made by the bank, 
the same or any balance thereof which may be t/ansferred in terms of the 
last preceding section, shall be noted free of charge by the Registrar of 
Deeds, on the deed of transfer, grant, certificate of title, lease, license or 
allotment of the holding in respect of which such advance is made, in addi¬ 
tion to the note which the Registrar of Deeds is required to make in his 
rasters. 

" No advances approved by the board, in respect of the erection of a 
fence or the construction of a dipping tank, shall be paid over to the person 
to whom the advance is to be made until the board is satisfied that the 
fence or tank, as the case may be, has been erected or constructed: Pro¬ 
vided that if the holding be mortgaged upon which the dipping tank is to be 
constructed or the fencing erected, as the case may be, the board, upon 
receipt of the application, shall give written notice to the registered holder 
of such mortgage of its intention to grant the advance. 

Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the principal Act con¬ 
tained, a farmer resident in such areas as have, under the Drought and Flood 
Distress Relief Act 1916, been declared by the Governor General by pro¬ 
clamation in the Gazette, may, notwithstanding that his property is hypo¬ 
thecated under a mortgage bond, apply to the board for an advance upon 
second mortgage of land within such area. The board shall, upon receipt 
of such application, refer it for investigation and report to a local commit¬ 
tee... The board after consideration of the committee's report may... make 
an advance not exceeding five hundred pounds upon second mortgage of 
the land... Advances made under this section shall hear interest at the rate 
of five per cent, per annum and shall, together with interest at that rate, 
be, within a period not exceeding two y^ears from the date of the advance, 
repayable on such terms and conditions as the board may prescribe. ” 

In 1916 eighty-six applications for advances of this description, amount¬ 
ing together to £30,430, were received. Fifty-eight for a total sum of 
£17,800 were granted, repayable in three biennial instalments of which 
the first falls due at the end of the first year. Twenty-two applications 
for advances aggregating £8,180 were refused. 

The enormous rise in the price of fencing material entailed a consider¬ 
able decrease in the loans for enabling the fencing of properties in confor¬ 
mity with the Act of 1912. In 1913 the bank received 906 applications 
of loans amounting to £132,998; in 1914 it received 677 for £86,685 I 
and in 1915 it received 132 for £14,746. In 1916 it received only 97 for the 
total sum of £9,336; and only 70 of these, for the total sum of £6,153, were 
approved. These loans ought to allow 202 nules of fencing to be con¬ 
structed in the territory of the Union at an average cost of £30 a mile. 
In 1916 the total sum paid by the bank for fencing was £12,032. 
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The war seems on the other hand not to have affected the construction 
of dipping tanks, doubtless because the materials for these are found 
within the country and their price has not therefore risen perceptibly. 
In the year considered 231 applications for loans amounting to £20,615 
were received by the bank, but only 175 of them, foi the total sum of 
£15,299, were ratified. This sums represents an average loan of £87 per tank. 
The total amount paid out in 1916 in loans of this description was £25,370. 

On 31 December 1916 the co-operative societies owed to the bank a 
total sum of £354,729. During 1916 they applied in all for the loan 
of £71,500 of whidi ^3,600 were granted- Credit operations on current 
account effected in 1916 were satirfactory: the total sum paid out under 
this head was £156,284; that received was £146,203. The maximum debt 
of the year —■ £250,970 — was owed on 31 December. This sum was co¬ 
vered to the extent of £196,703 by the agricultural products and implements 
held by the society. The remainder, namely £54,267, represents approxi¬ 
mately the sum used by the co-operative societies to supply their members 
with the merchandise and products necessary to agriculture. The figures 
already given ^ow that disbursements and receipts approximately balance, 
a reassuring circumstance which ^ows that the co-operative societies have 
thoroughly understood the aim of operations of this kind. The interest 
falling due on 31 December 1916 on credit on current account, amounting 
to £6,462, was also paid punctually and entirely. The same is true of the 
annuities falling due on long-term loans previously granted. In order to 
make more solid the credit needed by the farmers, the board grants the co¬ 
operative societies loans from which to make their members advances on 
the maize harvest, sold by the medium of the societies. In 1914 and 1915 
advances of 7s. 6 d, a sack were paid to members, and the products of the 
sale allowed further pa^rments of 2S. and 2s. 6 d, to be made. Dfficulty has 
however been found in comuncing both those managing the societies and the 
farmers themselves that the amount of an advance should not exceed 
the approximate costs of production, and that the final settlement ^ould 
be made only after the sale. 

In 1916 the maximum advance, at first fixed at 7s, 6 d„ was raised first 
to 8 s and then to 9s. 6 d. a sack, in order to lessen the temptation to mem¬ 
bers to sdl their maize directly to purchasers who offered an average price 
of los. a sack. It is interesting to notice that farmers who remained faith¬ 
ful to their engagements to the co-operative societies realized a larger pro¬ 
fit, for they finally received about 12s. 6 d, a sack. One society attained to 
13s. yd. 

The following figures show the total turnovers of the societies in 1915 
and 1916. 
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Sale of agricultural products. 

Materials necessary to agriculture, including 
sacks.. 


Total . . . 


1915 

19x6 

£ 566,470 

454.415 

127,903 

144.365 

£ 694,373 

598,780 


The decreased sales of 1916 are due to the less abundant harvest. 

In 1916 the societies realized £359,060 by sales on the spot, £ 95,355 
by exporting. 

The Act of 1912, under which the Land Bank was formed, allowed it 
to grant loans to co-operative societies on condition the members were, 
under the Act, collective^ liable for the debts of their respective societies. 
As laws on co-operation existed only in the Transvaal and Orange Free State 
the bank could not help farmers of the Cape or Natal who wi^ed to form 
co-operative societies. This anomaly was eliminated by the Act of 1916 from 
which we have already quoted and which had force from 15 June 1916. 
Its provisions have aroused a most lively interest in the farming classes of 
these two provinces of the Union. Hitherto however only two co-operative 
societies have been constituted within them. 

The bank has observed that hitherto co-operation in Transvaal has not 
affected the sale of grain, whidb presents the greatest difficulties, and there¬ 
fore it makes a point of encouraging the formation of small societies of a 
different kind which do not entail large general costs nor the immobilization 
of a large capital. Thus at Ennersdale in Natal a society for breeding milch 
cows, the first of its kind in the Union, was founded. It aims at enabling 
its members to procure good milch cows. The number of members is li¬ 
mited to ten, and no member may be supplied with stock to the value of 
more than £300. The price of the cows is repaid by monthly instalments, 
uniform in amount, extending over a period of five years, and secured by 
the obligation imposed on the members to sell all their cream by the medium 
of the society, which every month deducts the quota of repayment due from 
the sum realized by the cream. The amount thus deducted is paid to the 
bank every month. The society has the right to defer the liquidation of 
reimbursement when those interested have paid about £50 of the value of 
the stock fumidied to them, in order that all may acquire absolute property 
in the stock at the same time. This form of organization seems to give 
good results, and it is foimd that costs of administration are gradually eli¬ 
minated. 

Another society, also founded at Ennersdale, enables its m^bers to 
buy manures and sacks. The members are of course bound to sell their 
products by the medium of the society. 

Some efforts have also been made to develop co-operation with a view 
to colonization. 
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Since the financial resource^ placed at the outset at the bank’s disposal 
were sfradually exhausted, application was made to the Treasury of the Union 
for a sum of £775,000, in order to allow the ends for which the bank was consti¬ 
tuted to be further pursued. It became clear, e^ecially after the European 
wax had broken out, that agriculture would be the Union’s chief source of 
wealth; and that if farmers were able to produce live stock and grain in 
large quantities the profit to the whole country would be immense. The 
increase of production is conditioned almost exclusively by the amount of 
capital available for agriailture, and such capital is furnished on good terms 
by the Uand Bank, which is thus the principal agent of agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the Union of South Africa. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


RUSSIA. 

THE BUSINESS DONE BY FINNISH MUTUAL SOCIETIES FOR 
INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE AND MORTALITY AMONG LIVE 
STOCK. 

omaAl^ SOURCE: 

Rapport sxm l’^tat des associations db b.\illaob bt bb paroisses pour l’assurance 

CONXRB L’INCBNDIB BT CONTRB LA MORTALITl^ DBS BBSTLAUX DANS L*ANN£b I914 {Report 
on the State of Leasing a}%d Parochial Associations for Insurance againsi Fire and Mortality 
among Live Stock in 1914) Einlands Offidelle Statistik. Helsingfors 1916. 


§ I. Societies insuring against fire. 

The numbei of societies for mutual insurance against fire having a 
sphere of activity less in extent than a government was 283 in 1914 as 
against 287 in 1910 and 263 in 1895. The societies were distributed as fol¬ 
lows among the various governments: Nyland 11, Abo and Bjomeborg 
42, Tarastehus 10, Viboig 50, St. Michel 23, Kuopio 30’Vasa 73,IIle&- 
boig 44. The total value insured by these societies was 984,345,354 francs 
at the end of 1913 and 1,037,353,912 francs at the end of 1914. 

At the end of 1914 the value of the insured property in Finland reached 
about 4,398,000,000 francs without taking into account reinsurance effected 
by other societies. The following figures show the distribution of insured 
sums among the various groups of societies. In order that the develop¬ 
ment may' be more clearly perceived the data referring to 1897,1900,1905 
and 1910 are given. 


Table I. — Value insured ai the end of certain years. 



1897 

1900 

1905 

X9I0 

1914 


fics { 

1 frcs 

ftcs 

ftcs 

ftcs 

Xiaxge matual societies.. 

1 

339»256,2 o 6 

1 

j 639.95..105 

1,087,648,105 

1 1 

1,618,884,087! *,025,175,034 

I<easmg and paiochial societies . . . 


1 

1 

H 

1 

778,737,748’ 1,037,353,91* 

Finnish stock companies. 

26 i, 365,3 =ei 

, 395.246,061^ 

, 383,769.915] 

598,582,310 

816,517,368 

Foreign » « ...... 

190,697,835 

248,403,933' 

' 219,171,739' 

' 269,796,891 

254,00(^000 

Russian * » . 

x6o,ooo,ooo{ 

[ 170,000,000 

x60!,000,000 

245,0004)00 

265,000^000 

Total . . . 

z» 5<^3<’>8 i 3 

1,910,339,6*9 

2421,596,090 

3,511,001,036 

4,398,048,214 
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From these figures it follows that the leasing and parochial mutual 
societies possessed at the end of the years cited the following total amounts 
of insurance: 

1897 X900 1905 19x0 X914 

23.4 % 22.9 % 23.5 % 22.2 % 23.6 % 

As regards the distribution of insured values according to their objects 
by these societies, data furnished by the associations have allowed it to be 
ascertained that the value of the insurances of real estate represents 68.1 
per cent, and that of the insurance of chattds 31.9 per cent, of the total 
insured value. 

The total number of policies was 333,769 at the end of 1914. During 
this year there w'as an increase of 12,826 policies. The average for the whole 
country of the amount covered by a policy was 3,108 francs. 

In the year considered there were 2165 fires and the indemnities paid 
amoimted to 1,582,140 francs. Of this sum 1,103,554 francs were paid for 
losses to real estate and 478,587 francs for those to chattels, that is 69.7 and 
30.3, respectively, of the total indemnities paid in the year. 

The following table shows the annual number of fires and the losses per 
million francs of the average amount of a year's insurances. 


Tabi^e II. ■ - Number of Fires and Amounis of Damage incurrecL 

• 

Value of damage 
Number per million francs 

Year of insured 

fires — 

— — (annual average) 

1897. 1,220 3.7 

•189S. 1.165 3-3 

1S99. 1.347 3.2 

1900 1,282 3.1 

1901 . 1,480 3.4 

1902 . 1.414 3-0 

JC903. 1.304 2.7 

1904 . T.435 2.8 

1905 . 1.449 2.7 

1906 . 1,513 2.6 

1907 . 1.345 2.2 

1908 . 1,680 2.6 

1909 . 1.547 2.2 

1910 . 1,560 2.07 

1911 . 1.625 1-97 

1912 . 1,762 

1913 . 1.899 1.98 

1914 . 2,165 2.14 
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The number of fires per thousand policies was 6.6 in 19x4. The fires 


were distributed as follows according to months: 

January. 7.8 % July. 11.4 % 

February .... 4-7 ” August. 8.9 ” 

March. 5 -i ” September . . . 10.2 " 

April. 9-1 ” October .... 9 -i ” 

May. 10.9 ” Kovember ... 7.0 ” 

June. 9-5 ” December.... 6.3 ” 


The following table shows the causes of fires in 1914 


Table III. — Causes of fires. 


Causes of fires 

Number of fires 

% 

I,jghtning. 

108 

5-0 

Explosion. 

I 

0.05 

Spontaneous combustion.. 

X 5 

0.7 

Fireplaces in a bad state. 

243 

II .2 

Chimney fires. 

X17 

5-4 

Hot cinders . .. 

, 60 

2.8 

Carelessness of smokers. 

37 

1-7 

Carelessness as to fires. 

275 

12.7 

Carelessness in the use of lamps and com¬ 
bustible oils. 

54 

2.5 

Careless use of matches. 

83 

3-8 

Other carelessness*. 

2x3 

9-9 

Arson. 

3 X 

X.4 

Other causes. 

318 

X4.7 

Unknown cause.. 

6x0 

28.2 


2,165 

100.0 


The insurance value of the property destroyed by incendiary crimes 
w^s 63,226 francs. . 

For eTOry thousand francs of the average annual amount of insurances 
the amount of losses was 1.56 francs as c^ainst 1.62 in 1897,1.28 in 1900, 
1.26 in 1905,1.36 in 1910 and 1.23 in 1913. 

^Hie premium fixed for 19x4 was in rdation to the amount of the pre* 
miums at the end of the year x.84 francs for a thousand fmncs; as agdnst 
an average of x.64 per thousand for the period from 1897 to 1910. 
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The amount of the premiums received in 1914 was 2,064,791 francs, 
employed as follows: 

indemnities. 1,607,076 frs. 

share of reinsurers. . . 106,503 » 1,500,573 frs. 


costs of administration . . 
premiums paid to rdnsurers 
apparatus against fire, . . , 
other expenses . 


237.516 

105,426 

22,711 

70.423 


Total . . . 

Surplus in hand . . . 

1,936,649 ’’ 

128,142 ” 


If there be added to this surplus interest and other small receipts, which 
in 1914 amounted to 343,912 francs, a total surplus is obtained of 472,054 
francs as the increase in the sum which all the societies have in hand. 

If the indemnities, the cost of administration and the other expenses 
incurred during the year by the leasing and parochial societies be compared 
with the capital insured at the end of the year, it is found that for every 
1000 francs of capital insured in 1914 the indemnities amounted to 1.41 
francs and the costs of administration to 0.21 francs. The latter item is 
sufficiently low, owing to the fact that an important share of the adminis¬ 
tration of these societies is undertaken by the communes, and that the 
part of the costs which constitutes the pay of the experts etc. is oftenest 
paid directly by the interested person, without passing through the hands 
of the society, so that it does not figure in the accounts. 

The following table shows the total sum of the premiums received in 
1914 by the various groups of insurance societies in Finland, and the sum 
of the indemnities and the costs of administration in the same year. 


Tabi«E IV. — Premium, indemnities and costs of administration. 


lyarge mutual sode- 

ties. 4,873,360 frs. 

I^easing and parochial 

sodeties. 2,064,791 

Finnish stock compa¬ 
nies . 2,946,644 ” 

Fordgn stods: compa¬ 
nies . 882,281 ” 


ladeiiiiiities 

2,738,872 frs. 
1,607,076 


i»3I9.383 ” 
511.702 ” 


6,167,033 frs. 


Costs of 

891,413 frs. 
337.516 ” 
562,673 ” 
139,266 ” 


Total . . . 10,767,076118. 


1,830,866 frs. 
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l^e amount of insutance was distributed as follows in 1914 among the 
societies: 


less than 0.5' million francs 
from 0.5 to I ” ” 

from I to 2 " 

from 2 to 5 ” ” 

from 5 to 10 " 

from 10 to 20 ” 
more than 20 " " 


. 7 societies 

. 29 

. 70 

. 128 

. 38 

. 7 

. 44 

Total . . . 283 societies 


Of the total number of societies active at the end of 1914 the insurance 
of 12.7 per cent, amounted to less than a million francs, that of 70 per cent, 
was between one and five millions, that of 13.4 per cent, between five and 
ten millions, that of 3.9 per cent, more than ten millions. At the end of 1896 
the corresponding figures were, respectively, 55.5 per cent., 41.7 per cent., 
2.0 and 0.8 per cent. Thus in the eighteen years considered the average total 
amount of insurance increased and there was a noticeable movement to¬ 
wards the higher groups. The average capital insured by all these socie¬ 
ties incieased from 1,306,000 to 3,665,000 francs in the same period. A con¬ 
siderable number of them however are still not solidlj*' founded. The 
total amount of their resources at the end of 1914 was 7,162,000 francs. 

Generally speaking, however, the position of these societies slightly 
improved between 1897 and 1914. The following is the average amount 
of their resources per thousand fran<s of insured capital. 

1897 1900 1905 X9Z0 19x4 

2.40 francs 3.56 francs 4.90 francs 5.84 francs 6.74 francs 


These resources were hoTrever very unequally distributed among the 
mutual societies. To give an idea of them the societies have been grouped 
in the following table according to the amount of their resources at the end 
of 1914, their engagements being deducted. The figures show the number 
of societies belonging to each group: 


Surplus 
of resources 


I/iabilities in excess of resources. 12 

Without resources or liabilities. i 

less than tooo francs .. 1 

from 1,000 to 5,000 francs . 55 

” 5,000 ” 10,000 ” 48 

10,000 50,000 ” 132 

more than 50,000 ” 34 


Total . . . 283 
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Most of the societies in the first three of these groups live from day to 
day, tumble to foresee every year the sum which will cover the year*^s 
expenses. Thus a surplus or deficit^^of from ten to a hundred francs ea¬ 
sily occurs. 


§ 2 . MuTUAI, societies for insuring irVE STOCK. 


The following data refer to mutual societies for the insurance of live 
stock having a sphere of activity less than the territory of a government. 
There were 125 of these at the end of 1914, distributed as follows among 
the various governments; Nyland 6; Abo and Bjomeborg 8; Tavastehus 
3; Viborg 26; St. Michd 5; Kuopio 5 ; Vasa 59; Ule&borg 13, 

The total sum insured at the end of 1914 was made up as follows: 

horses.34,181 total insured value 12,090,842 francs 

homed cattle . , . 42,685 ” ” 5,008,672 

small live stoc& . . — '» »» »» 20,733 


Total . . . 17,120,247 


If to these figures be added those of the four societies operating over 
the’whole country the insurance of live stock in the whole country at the 
date mentioned was as follows: 

horses.62,004 total insured value 23,197,687 francs 

homed cattle . . . 60,461 ” ” 7.699»752 ” 

small live stock . . — « « »» 20,733 


30,918,172 '' 

The number of insured horses represents 20.9 per cent, of the total 
number of horses, that of insured cattle 5.1 per cent of the total number 
of cattle. 

As r^ards the amount of their insurance these societies may be grouped 
as follows: * - 
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TabIiE V. - Grojips of mutual societies instwing live stoch. 


Amount of iusuxance 


Year 

less 

' 50^000 tcancs 

1 from 50»ooo 
' to xoo^ooo francs 

from 100,000 
to aoo^ooo francs 

from 200^000 
to 5001,000 francs 

500,000 francs 
and more 


Number 

% 

,Number 1 

% 

Number 

% 

Numberl 

' 

% 

Number 

% 

1905. . . 

10 

17.9 

X 3 ' 

23.2 

19 

33-9 

1 

« 1 

19.6 

3 

5.4 

1906. . . 

18 

23.7 

"7 

22.4 


35.5 

1 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

1907. . . 

14 

17-5 

19 

23.8 

32 

40.0 

13 1 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

190S. . . 

16 

18.8 

17 

20.0 

31 

36.5 

19 

22.4 

2 

2.3 

1909. . . 

16 

17.5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 * 

22.0 

3 

3.3 

1910 . . 

22 

22.0 

22 1 

1 

22.0 

' 30 

1 30.0 1 

1 ^3 1 

23.0 

3 

3.0 

1911. . . 

22 

21.0 

1 25 1 

23.8 1 

1 35 

33.3 1 

1 20 1 

19.0 

3 

2.9 

1912. 

25 

22.5 

27 

24-3 

37 

33.4 

19 ' 

17.1 

3 

2.7 

1913. • • 

27 

22.3 

33 

27-3 

1 

31-4 

20 j 

16.5 > 

* 3 

' 2.5 

1914- • • 

30 

24.0 

29 

23-2 j 



1 22 j 

17.6 1 

i ^ 

j .4 


The percentage of accidents was 2.07 in the case of the insuredh-OTses 
and 145 in that of,the insured cattle. In the former case indemnities 
amounted to r.27 per cent, and in the latter to 1.04 per cent, of the total 
insured value. 

The average indemnity paid was 213.27 francs for a horse, 81.89 francs 
for a homed animal. 

The following table gives the data in this respect for eleven years, the’ 
only years for which statistics have been established: 


Tabi^ VI. — Mutual insurance of live slock 1904-1914. 


Year 

Accidents % 

Indemnity per zoo 
francs iasoied 

Indemnity per accident 

Horses 

Osttle 

Horses 

Cattle 

Horses 

Cattle 


% 

% 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

1904. 

1.67 

1.68 

I.ZO 

z.oo 

230.03 

55-43 

1905 . • ■ 

1.77 

1.94 

o.g6 

Z.08 

2Z2.53 

52.6S 

1906. 

. . 1.60 

Z.86 

Z.ZZ 

z.z8 

229.73 

55-96 

1907. 

1.63 

1.45 

0.97 

Z.00 

195-64 

62.25 

1908 . . 

1.65 

I.Z9 

I.Zl 

0.87 

224.69 

68.2Z 

X909. 

. - 1.74 1 

I Z.46 

' I.z6 

z.oo 

226.70 

65.20 

1910. 

2.03 

Z.26 1 

Z.20 

0-93 

204.80 

71-30 

1911. 

- • 2.31 

1-25 

Z.68 

0.97 

299.22 

76.56 

Z912. 

. . 1 2.21 

Z.52 

1.37 

Z.06 

2Z4.05 

7Z.08 

1913. 

• • 1-94 

1-33 

Z,26 

z.00 

225.49 

80.65 

1914. 

. . 2.07 

1.45 

1.25 

Z.04 

2Z3.I2 

8Z.89 
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The premiums received in 1914 were as follows : 


For insurance of horses only.115^030 francs 

” '' cattle ” . 23,444 

” reserve fund. 8,311 


collective insurance of horses and cattle 104,251 " 

251,036 francs 


This sum represents 1.49 per cent, of the average amount of the in¬ 
sured value during the year considered. Other receipts, interest, etc. brought 
the societies 19,715 francs or 0.12 per cent, of the average amount of the 
insurances. The total receipts amounted therefore to 270,751 francs or 
1.60 per cent, of the average amount of the insurances. Of this sum there 
was spent; 


ou indemnitiLS. . . 201,104 francs or 1.19 per cent, of the insured value 

•• costs of administration. . . . 29,602 ” ** 017 ** ” ” ” ** 

** inacasing the rc«er\c fund , . 16,023 ” ” o.io ” ” ** ” 

” other expenses. IS287 ” ” 0.09 ** ** ** *’ 


Total . . . 262,015 


1.55 


There is therefore an available balance of 8,736 francs. 

The costs of administration amounted to 12.2 per cent, and other 
expenses (costs of organization, interest, etc.) to 6.3 per cent, of the pre¬ 
miums received in the year. 

The balance-sheets of the societies show, when engagements have 
been subtracted, a credit surplus of 116,211 francs or 6.79 francs per thou¬ 
sand francs of the capital insured at the end of the year. As appears these 
societies have not yet anassed considerable capital. 










Part III: Credit 


GERMANY, 

PRUSSIAN LEGISIATION AS TO THE " RENTENGUTER ” 
AND ITS RESUETS FROM 1891 TO 1914. 


SOURCES: 

St\tisti-.uic Kohrespondenz. licilin, 1915 

D \R3iaTVCDTER (D*. F.): Dic Eatstdiung dei* ReulmgttlsgesUzeebi 111; {Ihe Origin of the 
Lcgi^lciion to fh^ RinUngnUr*), Berlin, 1915. 


The first attempts at Prussian colonization go back to the first half of 
the nineteenth century. In 1835 Von Landenbuig, the chief of the domain, 
di\dded irto parcels and sold two domains in the district of Grimmen. The 
purchase price was paid in cash or redemption in thirty years. In the 
following years, from 1840 to 1852, the Prussian State parcelled and sold 
to the peasants twenty-seven domains, but the conditions of purchase 
were less favourable than the earlier ones to the buyers who were obliged 
to pay one fourth of the price in cash and the remainder within a period 
of from three to five years. Since 1832 this sale of State property has 
ceased. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, on 2 March 1850, the Ren- 
tenbanken, of which the aim was the financial liquidation of feudal agrarian 
relations, were formed. The business of these banks was follows: they 
paid to feudatories in cadi the price of lands ceded to the peasants, who 
were obliged to repay this price to the banks by the method of redemption 
in thirty years. 

In forming these banks the Prussian government hoped that they would 
also undertake colonization, that is to say buy large properties and resell 
them to the peasants in parcels. This hope was disappointed: the bankr.^ 
capital was insufficient for the business of colonization and the delay of 
thirty years was too short. 

The second half of the nineteenth century was marked in Germany by 
a strong current of emigration and this decided the Prusdan government 
to take up anew the question of colonization’. A proposed law was presented 
to the parliament in 1868; and henceforth until 1891 the matter was 
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the subject of numerous studies and discussions. In 1891 a law was passed 
which created Redtenbanken of a new type. 

This law had been preceded by the colonization law of 26 April 1886 
which was however applied only in the t\^o provinces of Posnania and 
West Prussia. It may be considered as partaking of the character of offi¬ 
cial instructions as to colonization: it indicates the methods of coloniza¬ 
tion which it allows and protects, and presents some calculations as to re¬ 
demption premiums, leaving the contracting parties otherwise free. 

On 27 June 1890 it was applied in all the provinces, and on 7 July 
1891 the so-called law of the Rentenbanken was passed and seemed to decide 
all questions definite^. 

It is the aim of lids law that the Rentenbanken, helped by State credit, 
diould buy the large landed properties, divide them into parcels of an aver¬ 
age area of from five to fifteen hectares (i) and resell these to^the peasants. 

The following are some details as to the organization and the manage¬ 
ment of these banks. 

1) In each pro\unce a Rehtenbank and a general commission are set 
up. The latter is the intermediary between the seller and the buyer of 
land and draws up the plan for subdivision ; the former imdertakes the fi¬ 
nancial business, paying the seller and receiving redemption premiums from 
the colonists. 

2) The seller, that is the large proprietor who wishes to sell his land, 
offers it to the general commission. The latter sends out experts charged 
to draw up the plan for subdivision and to fix the price for the whole pro¬ 
perty and the individual parcels. 

3) The plan for subdivision, the prices being indicated on it, is sent 
to the proprietor on whom it is incumbent to find purchasers for the parcels. 

4) When these have been found and have declared before the general 

commission their willingne&s to buy the parcels at the fixed prices, the sel¬ 
ler applies to the bank for the total selling price. In place of cash he receives 
Rentenbanken bonds, guaranteed by the State, and bearing interest at the 
rates of 3 4 

5) If the propertv’ in question be burdened with debts the bank 
must, before pacing the proprietor, and in conformity with the provisions 
voted in 1909, settle the debts in cash or bonds, and must only give the re¬ 
mainder of the amount fixed by the general commiasion to the proprietor. 

On pacing the proprietor the bank itself becomes proprietor of the land, 
and in such capacitv" sells the parcels to the colonists. The amount of the 
purchase price is paid by the latter by the method of redemption in tixty 
and a half years. Instead of this term the bank may allow terms of fift}'- 
seven and a half and fifty-nine and a half v^ears, in these cases dischaiging 
the purchasers from obligation to pay the redemption premium for three 
or for one years. 

The purchasers of parcels are authorized to pay their debts before the 


(x) X luectare » A47 aoea. 
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term of sixty and a half year expires. If they do so within less than ten years 
they must have the permission of the general commission. 

6) According to the provisions voted in 1896 and 1900 the bank grants 
to the purchasers of parcels the credit necessary to allow them to meet the 
costs of initial installation, building dwellings, improvements, purchase 
of live stock, etc., and to pay co-heirs. These debts are paid by the method 
of redemption in a period of from ten to thirt}^ years. 

From 1891 to 1914 the Rentenbanken obtained the following results : 



Nuxtiber 
of large 

Number 

Total 

Average 


perties 
bought 
by the 
banks 

colonies 
formed 
by the 

of 

colonies 

hectares 

of t 
colony 

hectares 

1891-1802. . 

• 59 

393 

5.083 

13-0 

189:,. 

17G 

1.490 

13,296 

8.9 

iNj4 

230 

1,902 

21,829 

II -5 

iSci3 . 


1.237 

12,908 

10.4 

1896 . ... 

104 

1.167 

14.177 

I 2 .I 

1897. 

93 

916 

9,990 

10.9 

1898. 

73 

720 

9,164 

12.7 

1899. 

54 

651 

8,046 

12.4 

1900 . . . 

44 

322 

4,397 

13-3 

1901. 

49 

422 

4,714 

11.2 

1902. 

59 

311 

3.645 

11.7 

1903 .... 

67 

393 

5,400 

137 

1904 ..... 

64 . 

376 

5.242 

13-9 

1905. 

103 

664 

9.778 

14.7 

1906. 

. 109 

618 

10,049 

16.3 

1907. 

173 

914 

13.417 

14.7 

1908. 

662 

1,223 

12,476 

10.2 

1909. 

880 

1.554 

17,166 

II.O 

1910. 

1,014 

1.587 

12,709 

8.0 

1911. 

780 

1,328 

14,110 

10.6 

1912. 

1.493 

1,216 

13,383 

10.2 

1913. 

t,o66 

1,201 

11,398 

9-5 

1914. 

1,115 

931 

7.m 

77 


The data as to the cultivation of the parcels sold to the colonists give 
us the following facts regarding 1913: 
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The land is employed as follows: 


3.173 

164,451 

40,550 

14.252 

8,851 


hectaies for htdldings and gardens 
” ” fields 

” ” meadows 

” " forests 

” ” roads etc. 


As r^ards the extent of holdings: 


5.073 

3,728 

4.705 

6.339 

1.759 


colonists have less than 2 % hectares 
from 2 % to 5 hectares 
'' " " 5 to 10 

10 to 25 

" ” more than 25 hectares. 


The following is the distribution according to provinces and area; 


Province 

less Uian 

hectares 

from 

2 %to 5 

hectares 

from 

5 to 10 

hectares 

from 

xo to 25 

hectares 

more than 

25 

hectaies 

Total 

hectares 

Bast Pnissia .... 

640 

46a 

I8O54 

1,104 

309 

3.569 

West Ftus^ .... 

ai4 

532 

I»I 75 


292 

3,360 

Biandenbuxg .... 

303 

207 

158 

205 

42 

815 

Pomerania ... 

321 

244 

777 

2,512 

352 

4.386 

Posnania. 

1 943 

270 1 

521 

518 

162 

2,404 


446 

509 

418 

171 

58 ' 

' 1,602 

Saxony. 

273 1 

84 

78 , 

36 

22 

493 

Schleswig-Holstein . . 

356 1 

1 S 3 

181 

401 

300 

1 1,321 

Hanover. 

478 

85 

175 

161 

20 

' 919 

Westphalia ... 

, 984 , 

, 338 

164 1 

I 

27 

1,585 

Hesse-Nassau .... 

' 86 

13 

1 

4 

11 

5 

119 

Phine Province. . . . 

1 29 

1 1 

I 

— 

— 

1 

I 


Until 1908 paicds could not be of less than two hectares, but the for¬ 
mation of smaller parcels, even those of less than one hectare, has since 
been allowed. From 1908 to X913 there were formed: 

2,623 parcels of less thati i hectar^^ 

1,162 " from I to 2 hectares 
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The purchase prices of parcels according to provinces were as follows: 



Area 

Total value 

Average value 
per hectare 

PxDvlttce 


— 

— 


hectares 

marks 

marks 

East Prussia . ! . . 

. . . 44»^^4 

37,711,053 

840 

West Prussia .... 

. . . 39.388 

26,268,386 

667 

Brandenburg .... 

. . . 6.524 

10,834,627 

1,661 

Pomerania. 

. . . 78,990 

96.797.355 

1.225, 

Posuania. 

. . . 17,968 

18,831,009 

1,048 

Silesia. 

. . . 9,914 

13,042,479 

1,316 

Saxony. 

■ • • 3.397 

8,960,548 

2,638 

Sdileswig-Holstem . . 

. . . 20,200 

31,905.504 

1.579 

Hanover. 

. . . 4.871 

8,634,028 

1.773 

Westphalia. 

- . . 4.738 

12,817,339 

2.705 

Hesse-Nassau . . . . 

. • . 392 

664,542 

695 

Rhine Province . . . 

, . II 

182,402 

26,582 


In purchasing large properties for the purpose of subdivision the 
Rerdenhanken paid: 

in cash . 39,860,286 noarks 

in their bonds. 177,831,093 

in mortgages. 15,208,145 " 

At the same time the banks 
granted to the colonists 
other loans amounting to 


19,176,872 


#1 

















mSCEJXANROUS INI^ORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE < BANCO KEf HOOAB. ARGBNTINO > IN igiS-zgiA.—Za Rivm ieonomigue et fiiutn ^ 
cthe Bads, si Apiil 1916. 

The following is a reproduction of this bank’s profit and loss account 
closed on 31 August 1916: 


Debit 


General costs, taxes, rents, miscellaneous.Fr. 1,509,585 

Commissions. ” 12,367 

Service of bonds .. ** 6,229,061 

Expenses of bank’s property, repairs, taxes in¬ 
surance, etc.. ” 2fi,28i 

I^egal expenses in advance. *’ 134,089 

Reserve fund, personal bonds. ” r,320,ooo 

Certificates of participation in accumulated in¬ 
terest. 3,092,236 


Total ... Fr. 13,508,619 
Credit 

Interest, fines, premiums, exchange and com- 


mssions.Fr. 20,570,646 

Reserve- Premiums. ” 1,183,600 

• • • ;. ” 634,452 

IMvidends retained and transference duty . . ” 69,664 


Total ... Fr. 22,458,362 
Amount of debit account. ” 12.508,619 


Net Profit • . . Fr. 9,949,743 

Tfae report presented by the administrative council to the general 
meeting of 30 Oc^ber 1916 tiiowsthatthe arrest of business obliges the bank 
to mcrease conaderaUy the number of its purchases of properties. To 
avoid irreparable losses the company must wait for a more favourable pe¬ 
riod for idle li(|uidation in its own interest of its operations. 
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Mortgage loans reached at the end of the year the sum of 96,327,619 
piastres of national ntoney (the piastre is discounted in francs at the fixed 
exchange of 2.20 francs); and the amortization fund, that is the effective 
value of the certificates of participation assigned to loans, was 15,823,631 
piastres. The corresponding fi^es for 1914-1915 were, respectivdy, 
98,445,457 piastres and 14,389,043 piastres. 

The promises of sales amounted to 12,307,816 piastres, with an amort¬ 
ization fund represented by the effective value of the certificates of parti¬ 
cipation, namely 1,991,086 piastres, as against 15,316,900 piastres and 
2,036,141 piastres, respectively, in 1914-1915. 

The bank’s real estate is represented b3’ the sum of 12,830,854 piastres 
as against 7,348,337 piastres on 31 xlugust 1915. 

“ Personal bonds ” figure in the account for 616,633 piastres: 
they represent the liquidation of mortgage loans not covered by the sale 
of the guaranteeing properties. Although the balance is charged against 
the debtors the management has thought it useful to form a “ reserve fund 
for personal bonds ” into whicli it has paid a sum of 600,000 piastres. 

To resume — although the auctions of real estate which have been forc¬ 
ed upon the company’ have necessitated a new organization and entailed 
new cares, it has been possible to maintain the bank in a sufficiently stable 
position. 


THE BUSINESS OP THE MORTGAGE COMPANY OF THE RIVER PIRATE, I,TD, IN 
1916. — From The Statist, V 61 . I/XXXIX. No. 3,032 I^ndon, 3 Februaiy 1917. 

The report presented to the thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
this company in I^ondon on 31 January gave interesting information as to 
mortgage business in the Argentine Republic in 1916. 

The country experienced one of the severest droughts on record which 
wrought serious damage to agricultural and pastoral industries. It last¬ 
ed fiom January to November, the rain coming just before the wheat was 
read?' to be cut and therefore too late to affect the ?ield of w’heat materially, 
although in time to improve the maize which at one period promised very 
badly. On the pastoral industry the effects of the drought were less serious 
although anxiet?^ was at one time felt with r^ard to them. A few months 
of drought caused a shortage of pasture: the condition of the cattle began to 
deteriorate and there was considerable mortality among them. Fortunately 
the drought broke before these losses had assumed large proportions and 
apprehensions as to a serious loss of breeding cattle were allayed. The wool 
clip was good and fetched record prices. The export of Argentine meat 
exceeded all previous records owing to the demands of the armies in the 
field, and the farmers obtained very good prices for the .stock they sold to 
freezing companies. 

^ The company’s profits were within fiioo of their amount in 1915, a most 
satisfactory result since both the agricultural and the pastoral industries 
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were prosperous in 1915 and very much the reverse in 1916. If clients 
suffered from dimini^ed earnings they were at least able to meet their 
liabilities 'B^ith fair punctuality, being helped by their exceptional profits 
of the previous year. Mortgage loans were reduced by £68,000 and the 
money thus released was invested in British government securities. The 
properties taken over under foredosure were dightly less than in the 
previous year, representing only £ 2,381 or about per cent, of the outstand¬ 
ing loans. Investments, under the general heading of British government 
securities, appeared in the balance-sheet as £170,105, their estimated va¬ 
lue on 31 December 1916. The profit and loss account showed that the 
gross revenue was £131,777 or rather more than £1,000 in excess of that 
of the previous year. After the expenses, the interest debenture stock, etc. 
had been deducted and £5,000 set on one side towards the depreciation 
of investments, there remained a net profit for the year of £68,630 —• much 
the same as that for 1915. For 1915 after £20,000 had been placed in the re¬ 
serve a dividend of 18 per cent, had been paid. This year a bonus of 2 per 
cent, whidi would bring the total dividend paid on the ordinary share capi¬ 
tal up to 20 per cent., was recommended. 


CHINA 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE AGRICXU^TURAI, AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS — Chun^-Fu 
Rung Pao (Official Journal) No 1231,12 October 1915 

The law as to the agricultural and industrial banks is dated 8 October 
1915 and became active on the 12th of the same month. 

This law defines these banks as limited liability stock companies aim¬ 
ing at providing the credit necessary to agricultural and industrial enter¬ 
prises. The minimum sum of the capital shares is fixed at 100,000 yuan (i) 
and the minimum value of an individual diare at 10 yuan. 

Even if the fixed capital of the agricultural and industrial banks has 
not been entirely covered they must be inspected, as soon as at least half of 
it has been paid up, by the competent authorities, who will make certain 
that the foimders and shareholders are really honest persons disposing 
of sufl&cient capital and capable of belonging to a company. The same 
authorities will take note of the amount of the capital already paid up, 
and thp application for foundation will then be transmitted to the 
Ministry of Finances which may or may not give authority for the bank 
to become active. 

Each agricultural and industrial bank will have the territory of a 
hsim as its sphere of action. There may be only one bank in each such 
territory- If however there are special local conditions the competent 
authorities may send to the Ministry of Finances a request for the diviaon 


(i) 1 yuan is a i;^e of fine silver welgliiiig 414, 51282 giaius (troy). 
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of a hsien into two territories at most, or for the union of two hsien into a 
single banking territory. 

The shareholders of these banks must be recruited in the first place 
among* the persons bom in their respective hsien, living in them or posses¬ 
sing property in them. If the number of riiareholders of this descrip¬ 
tion be insufiGlcient others may be recruited outside the bank's territorial 
sphere until the fibsed number has been reached. Corporations within a 
bank's territory may become shareholders in it. The share certificates 
of the agricultural.and industrial banks are all nominative and their sale 
to persons who are not Chinese citizens is forbidden. 

The following classes of operations may be effected by the agricultural 
and industrial banks: i) mortgage loans repayable by instalments graduated 
over a period of five years; 2) mortgage loans repayable at a jSxed date, 
namely at the expiry of a term of three years; 3) loans on pledged and 
imperishable agricultural products, to be repaid at the end of a year or by 
instalments graduated over a year; 4) loans on the pledged products of 
fisbitig when the borrower has an exclusive fishing right, to be repaid in a 
year or by instalments graduated over a year — a supplementary pledge of 
public securities or an additional mortgage may be exacted by lie bank as 
a guarantee of these loans ; 5) loans on pledged titles to provincial or cen¬ 
tral government loans or on shares in commercial companies, repayable 
at the end* of a year or by instalments graduated over a year; 6) loans 
repayable at the end of three years and not guaranteed by a mortgage, 
being granted to groups of at least ten agriculturists or industrial workers 
who are completely solvent: 7) loans not guaranteed by a mortgage, 
granted with the authority of the competent local ofi&cial to local corpo¬ 
rations in enjoyment of certain and easily realized profits. 

These loans may be granted only for the following objects: 
i) the improvement of unetdtivated lands and crops in general; 
2) irrigation and reafforestation; 3) purchase of seeds and manures and all 
kinds of primary materials used in agriculture and industry; 4) storage of 
and traffic in agricultural and industrial products; 5) purchase and repair 
of machines, implements and live stock useful to agriculture and industry; 
6) construction and repair of buildings for agricultural and industrial pur¬ 
poses ; 7) purdfiase of Uve stock with a view to the improvement of breed¬ 
ing ; 8) purchase of silkworm eggs, young firir and instruments of all kmds 
for the development of sericulture and pisciculture; 9) all works aimitig 
at the development of agriculture and industry. 

If the real estate to which these provisions refer be not already re¬ 
gistered and insured the agricultural and industrial banks cannot accept 
mortgages of it as security for loans. The amount of a loan made by the 
bank must not exceed two thirds of the value of the mortgaged property, 
the value as estimated by the lending bank being taken as basis. 

Only first mortgages are accepted as security and mortgaged real 
estate must be productive. If the value of mortgaged property diminidfi 
after it has been estimated the bank may require a supplementary esti¬ 
mate, and may, if the borrower do not fulfil such requirement, proceed 
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to liquidate the debt at a fixed date, or immediately exact full repayment 
of the loan even if the term for which it was made have not expired. The 
bank may similarly exact repayment at a date fixed by itself if the bor¬ 
rower do not assign the loan to the object for which it was made, or if 
circumstances have caused a modification of its emplo3ment. 

The agricultural and industrial banks may apply to the Ministry of 
Finances for authority to issue bonds. The total sum of their issues 
may not exceed the total sum of their loans nor be more than twice the sum 
of their paid-up capital. Bonds are normally payable .to bearer but may 
be nominative, and the Tninimum value of one is fixed at five yuan. They 
bear interest and may be repaid with an additional premium. The 
amount of the bonds repaid each year must not be less than the total 
of the loans repaid to the bank in the same yeor. 

In drawing up their annual balance-sheet the agricultural and indus¬ 
trial banks must deduct from the amount of the net profits a sum equi¬ 
valent to not less than a tenth of such amount, in order to constitute a 
reserve fund with which to cover eventual losses and ensure an average 
dividend on shares. The resen^e fund may not be used without the pre- 
liminaiy authority of the [Ministry of Finances, applications to draw on 
it backed by a statement of reasons being transmitted to this ^ministry 
b}^ the medium of the competent authorities. 

These banks are placed under the control of the Ministiy of Finances 
and the authorities within whose jurisdiction they find themselves. The 
local representative of the central government in the various provinces 
may also make enquiries as to their situation. 

The authorities exercising control may^ order an agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial bank to present a written report on the situation of its affairs. 
They may- also verify the information in the bank's books or any other 
document as to the sums and the bonds which the bank has in hand. 
Subsequently* they must draw up a confidential report to the competent 
autorities which these will transmit to the Ministry of Finances. The 
controlling authorities may attend nxeetings and express opinions at them, 
without however ha^dng the right to vote. 

The Ministry of Finances or the competent authorities may, when 
they think necessary^ limit the concession of loans as well as any^ othei 
business undertaken by the agricultural and industrial banks. 

The agricultural and industrial banks fix the maximum rate of in¬ 
terest on their operations. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


BRITISH INDIA. 

I,AND TENURES IN THE PANJAB IN THEIR ORIGINAL 
FORM AND AS AFFECTED BY BRITISH RUDE. 

by J. M J>OT.tc 


There is no more interesting subject of historical investigation than 
the effect which two civiKzations, brought by drctimstances into intimate 
rdations, have one on the other. This is so even whai both belong to 
the same family of nations, and what occurs is a peaceful penetration of 
ideas and an exchange of the fruits of scientific enquiry. But when one 
nation has imposed its rule on "races covering vast expanses of the world^s 
surface and the most various degrees of culture the investigation becomes 
still more absorbing. This is what happened in the case of the Roman 
Empire 2000 years ago, and has happened as regards the British Indian 
Empire in the past 150 years. In the case of both Empires the rulers 
looked with the most tolerant eye on the native institutions of their sub¬ 
jects, but inevitably they exercised- upon them, often unconsciously or 
even against their will, a profound influence. 

No race is fit to control the destinies of an alien people unless it itself 
possesses a political instinct leading it to abstain from intermeddling as 
a Government with the religious and social life ot its subjects. On the 
whole the British in India suceeded in avoiding all direct interference in 
such matters. Even widow-burning was only forbidden after long dday 
and hesitation. In conquered territory the English planted their can¬ 
tonments, and sooner or later thdr own law-courts, and promulgated their 
own criminal code. But as regards civil law they^ maintained the Hindu 
and Muhammadan codes to govern the most intimate and important re¬ 
lations of life, supplementing them in matters such as business contracts 
by maxims drawn from Engli^ law. In the Panjab politic compliance 
and disregard for uniformity were pushed still further. Finding that 
domestic relations and the tenure of land were governed by village customs, 
probably older than, and certainly inconsistent with, the legal dicta of 
Hindu Brahmans and Muhamtnadm Kazis, they accepted the former as 
it stood, and in time took steps to have it accuratdy recorded. The 
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curious result has been that they have acquiesced in a system whereby 
one rule of inheritance may be applied in one village and another next door. 

The settlement officers put in charge of the assessment of the land 
revenue of the different districts were given the still more important ta^ 
of deciding and recording the title under which every field in the country 
was held and tilled. Their business was to register the rights and obli¬ 
gations of individuals and communities as they actually existed. 

Ihus it would seem that every care had been taken to preserve the 
framework of land tenure as it stood. The foundation on which that 
had always rested was that the holding is the property of the family, and 
not of the individual. That fact is written large in the early records of 
rights, where the undivided family holding is very prominent. Settle¬ 
ment officers also fully recognized the communal framework of village 
life; in fact, as we diall see, they assumed its existence even in parts of the 
Panjab, where it had no reality. But the rapid material development 
following on the enforcement of order and the fixing of a reasonable land 
revenue demand for a term of 5'ears, combined with the influence of Wes¬ 
tern ideas in the sphere of political economy and the practical working 
of Bnglirix courts of law, ^ook and nearly destroyed the land system. 
A communal village organization and a land tenure which had withstood 
the political storms of centuries threatened to succumb to "the cancers 
of a long peace 

Owneidaip of land in the English sense does not exist, and never did 
exist, in the Panjab. The powers of the actual holder are limited by the 
title of the State to a share of the produce and by the right of the family 
to restrain him from any action which would without necessity involve 
the loss of its patrimony. Subject to these restrictions he has full powers 
of management and disposes of the produce at his pleasure. Before Britidi 
role the Raja or Chief often realized the "ruler’s share” in kind, and what 
was left to the tiller of the soil was usually a bare subsistence. An dd 
family, which had a claim to ownership but did not actually cultivate or 
arrange for cultivation, might be allowed a petty share of the harvest, 
say \^4Qtb, while the ruler took ^/^tb, Vs^d, or Over the waste the 
State asserted extensive rights, and, even when it was included in village 
boundaries, did not hesitate to plant on it new settlers, on the plea that 
t was more than the old village required for pasturage. The predecessors 
of British rulers did not trouble their heads with theory, being occupied 
with the practical problem of filling their coffers. But the easiest way to 
define the relations between native rulers and landholders in the Panjab 
is to look on the State as superior landlord, and the actual holders as en¬ 
titled to keep the land they tilled and gra^ their cattle in the surrounding 
waste, so long as they paid the customary rent to the Government. It is 
hardly worth while to discuss the question whether the landholder had a 
right of alienation. Sales did occur, but generally speaking the demand of 
the State left nothing of value to transfer. Rent only emerged when the 
Briti^ Government reduced the daare in kindinto a carii payment Sxed for 
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a term of yeais, and in the interval left to the landholder the full benefit 
of any extensions of cultivation or improvements which he might effect. 

The limitations which the near agnates of a landholder could impose 
on his freedom of action are equally clear. From the first a statement of 
village customs was included in the record of rights of every estate, and these 
documents furnish valuable evidence of the restricted nature of the tenure. 
It became still clearer when some twenty-five years after annexation set¬ 
tlement officers were ordered to draw up statements of tribal customs in 
every district in which a revision of the land revenue assessment was under¬ 
taken. Of course custom varied, but the t3’pical case was shown to be that 
inheritance was confined to sons and, failing sons, to male agnates, to the 
exclusion of daughters and their offspring, becauseT)3" marriage the dau^- 
ter passes into another faniil3r. The landholder had no power to interfere 
by gift or will with the rule of descent, or even to give one son a laiger 
share than another. The sonless man could not rob his near agnates by 
adopting an heir. If he adopted at all, he was bound to choose one of them. 

The early records of village custom were drawn up when sales and 
mortgages were still ver5^ rare. A usual entry is — “ Hitherto there have 
been no sales or mortgages in this village. But, if at any future time a 
proprietor should wi^ to sell or mortgage in order to pay the Government 
revenue or provide for his own necessities, he must filrst offer it to his near 
agnates This right of pre-emption as a means of preventing the intru¬ 
sion of strangers into the village community was recognised in the ear¬ 
liest Panjab Code of I/aw. Curiously enot^h the later tribal records do 
not deal directly with the all important question of the power of transfer 
by sale or mortgage. By the time they were made the increased value, 
of land had made it an object of desire to outsiders, and the action of the 
courts had laxgdy invalidated the cmstomary restrictions on alienation. 

The first settlement officers in the eastern and central districts found 
groups of landholders organized in village communities. They were fa¬ 
miliar with the type from experience gained in an adjoining province, and 
this saved them from making mistakes. In a small village all the land¬ 
holders would be found to be of one tribe and to daim descent from a com¬ 
mon ancestor, in a large one groups of the same or of different tribes occu¬ 
pied separate wards. The diares of the different wards, and of individual 
landholders within the wards, at least in the common waste, were usually 
based on relationship real or assumed. Each ward might hold its diare 
of the cultivated land in a single block or in several parcels. The indivi¬ 
dual landholder as a rule had scattered fields so as to give him a share 
of the manured land near the village site and of the various kinds of soil 
in the outiying area. A great feature was the waste held in definite diares, 
but of which the enjo3rment was common. There sems to have been no 
limitation of user. Every man put in as many cattle as he chose, and, 
if he had the means, broke up suitable patches of land. The tiller of com¬ 
mon land acquired no title. He merely had a right to retain on partition 
so much as was not in excess of his share. * British revenue law has emphasi¬ 
zed the joint responsibility of members of the village community for pay- 
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ment of the land revenue, but its enforcement in actual practice is ex¬ 
tremely rare. 

Living with the group of landholders were artizans and menials fol¬ 
lowing hereditary occupations for the benefit of the community. Their 
services were defined, and were paid for by a definite diare of the produce 
at harvest time. AH, landholders and dependents, had their houses crowd¬ 
ed together on a common site, the impure leather workers and scavengers 
being settled on the outskirts or in separate sites dose to the main village. 
Lastly there was a common fund for village expenses, and disputes within 
the brotherhood were settled by a village council. 

In the hill country in the north of the Panjab the conditions were 
wholly different. The Rajas were universal landlords in a far sronger 
sense than in the plains. Eadi holder hdd his parcel of land in virtue 
of a deed of grant given by the ruler to himself or to his ancestor. He 
built his house on his own allotment, and the individuals in possession 
of contiguous holdings were not necessarily united by any real or pretended 
bond of rdationship. It was imposable that groups of holdings scattered 
over the hills should form village communities. The holding was itself 
the true revenue unit, and the man who held it had an equitable title to 
remain undisturbed so long as he tilled the land and paid the rent. The 
cultivators had a right of user in the waste, but the title of the State to do 
what it pleased with it was clearer and stronger than in the eastern plains, 
where the ruler might wdQl hesitate to interfere with powerful villages. 
In Kangra, the most important hill distrdt in the Panjab, the first settle¬ 
ment officer tried to squeeze the tenures into a pattern which he knew. 
He transformed into estates the large groups of scattered holdings which 
the Rajas had formed for revenue purposes. In this way he subjected lie 
landholders to a purely artificial bond of joint req>onsibility for the pay¬ 
ment of land revenue. What was more serious he allotted to these unreal 
village communities large areas of waste, mudi of it forest land, as common 
property. The result has been that the State has been greatly hampered 
in its efforts to preserve forest growth for the good of the surrounding popu¬ 
lation and of the community at large. 

No greater contrast can be imagined than that which exists between 
the green hiH country of Kangra in the north east of the Panjab and its 
arid south western plains. Curiously enough extreme disshnilaiity of agri¬ 
cultural conditions produced very considerable resemblances in land te¬ 
nure. l^e rainfall in the South West is so scanty that outside the strips 
of land dose to the great rivers cultivation depends wholly on artifidal 
irrigation. To supply this became the best foundation of a permanent 
title, and it was recognized that this had been acquired in one form or ano¬ 
ther by the well sinker over the land redaimed throng its means from the 
vast surrounding waste. The latter was used as a grazing ground for sheep 
and a browsing area for goats and camds. Certain tribes or leading fami¬ 
lies which from time immemorial had pastured their flocks and herds in 
the waste dahnedri^ts over it like those which the Rajas asserted over the 
hill forests. Similar ri^s were claimed by the descendants of holy men 
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to whom rulers or people of iuflnence had made grants, and by farmers of 
the land revenue, who by a familiar process had developed but of a fiscal 
privilege a proprietory title. Sometimes groups of men of a grazdng tribe 
or the members of an important family sank a number of wells, partly to 
water their cattle and partly to grow a little food, in a single locality, and 
built their houses on a common site. But often the well sinker had to 
obtain the assent of some overlord, generally the head or heads of one of the 
old tribes or families, and pay a small quit rent in the form of a fraction 
of the produce as a perpetual acknowlet^ement of seignoiial lights. When 
the Sikhs took over the country the administration of a large part of it 
was for many years in the hands of a very dnrewd and capable governor, 
intent on increasing his revenue by promoting tillage. When he felt dis¬ 
posed he took over the right of allotting land for cultivation, but he wisdy 
recognized the rights of the old families to seignorial dues. The amkers 
of wells in favoured spots scattered about the huge waste had often no 
bond of relationdiip or even of common interest. Each lived with his 
dependents and labourers on his own well, near which were grouped a 
few huts and cattle pens. The proper way of dealing with tenures of this 
sort would have been to treat the wdl as the revenue unit, and allot to it 
a reasonable area, say from 50 to loo acres, and to make the wdl owner 
responsible to the State for land revenue and to the superior landowner 
for a small seignorial fee. The waste diould have been recorded as the 
property of the State subject to rights of user for grazing and browsing, 
so long as it was not broken up, by the old-tribes of nomad graziers and the 
well owners. What was actually done was to f onn groups of wells into pure¬ 
ly artificial estates, to attach to them large areas of waste, and make the 
owners jointly responsible for pa3niient of the land revenue. The incongruity 
of this procedure was pointed out at the time, but the attraction of a sealed 
pattern was too strong to resist The waste was so vast that the absurdity of 
handing it all over as personal property to scattered wdl owners and a q>arse 
population of nomad graziers was fortunatdy percdved. Needlesdy large 
areas were however endosed in village boundaries, and lay uncultivated 
till many years later the State at great expense brought canal water to 
these thirsty lands. The tracts where State ownerdrip was reserved are 
some of them now the sites of prosperous canal colonies, with hundreds of 
thousands of settlers drawn largely from congested districts in the Central 
Panjab. The vast area of sandy waste between the Jhdam and the 
Indus was handed over entirely to a comparativdy small number of fami¬ 
lies. Accordingly when some years ago there was a question of excavating 
a great canal from the Indus, it was thought necessary, as a preliminary 
step, to induce the descendants of these pec^e to surrender their rights 
in part of what without water was practically worthless in return for the 
promise of irrigation in the part they retained. It seems probable that 
the recognition or non-recognition of the superior proprietoay title, entit¬ 
ling the holder to receive a seignorial fee, dqpiended sometimes on the 
idios3mcracies of individual settlement officers. The tenure has also been 
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extingui^ed in a number of cases by the inferior owner buying out the 
superior owner's right, the intrinsic value of which has often been small. 

The juxtaposition of dominant families and of ^a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of inferior tribes, which is common m the South Western Panjab, 
is equally a feature of the North Western districts. But there rdigious 
dislike and political expediency had led the Sikh Governors, whom we dis- 
{daced, to do their utmost to depress the great Muhammadan families and 
tribes, which in some cases had actually ruled over large tracts. The re¬ 
sult was that the old tenures, except in the wilder Western tract, where 
the Sikhs had to be content with a more or less nominal sovereignty, had 
to a large extent been obliterated. The Britidi ofiBLcers charged with the 
making of the registers of titles in land were faced by contending claims, 
the actual cultivators seeking to maintain the status quo, and the old fami¬ 
lies damouiicg for the revival of rights wrested from them by the oppres- 
aon of the Sikhs. The original villages of the leading dans often covered 
very large areas, and cultivators had been located in outlying hamlets, whose 
occupants now daimed to be treated as entirely independent communi- 
ties. Tenants in the parent villages allied that they also possessed full 
ownership, because in the Sikh times the old landolders had received no 
sort of recognition of proprietorship. It is a curious fact that our officers 
for some years after annexation viewed the daims of old families with 
scant sympathy, Fortunately the settlements of a large part of the North 
Western Panjab were not completed till after the Mutiny. The d#ock 
of that oonvdsion again turned men's thoughts to the dangers besetting 
a sodety in which everyone is on a dead levd of medriocrity, and after 
1857 there was a disposition to concede something to the descendants of 
men who had been stripped of their rank and privil^es by the Sikhs, 
while maintaining to the actual cultivators of the soil most of the advan¬ 
tages of which we found them in actual possession. In no part of the pro¬ 
vince was the influence of settlement officers in moulding, and even creat¬ 
ing, land tenures more strongly marked. They had in fact to sed: a fair 
compromise, and were not unsucessful in finding one. Three dassesof 
right holders emerged, the superior owner, the ordinary owner, and the 
limited owner. The last and lowest class were recogniz^ as owners of the 
lands they tilled, but they had no share in the village waste. Some of 
them were not even full owners of their own holdings, but paid a proprie¬ 
tory fee to the ordinary owners, who were regarded as the real village 
community. The latter dass had rights in the waste. But where our 
officers held that the existence of a superior proprietor was proved, the 
ordinary owner had to pay him, harvest by harvest, a seignorial fee. In 
the west the old families had, as already remarked, been able to maintain 
their position fairly well even under the Sikhs, and there we still find large 
properties consisting of several, or evm many, villages owned by a single 
person or by a small group of near relatives. Here too some of the superior 
owners, as in parts of the southwest, besides receiving seignorial dues are 
recorded as owneis*of the waste. The village community in the true sense 
of the term hardly existed in large parts of the North West Panjab. 
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One of the oldest forms of land tenure in the world, the periodical re¬ 
distribution of village or tribal land, survived till comparatively recent times, 
and possibly still has left its traces, among the Pathan tribes on the North 
West Frontier of British India, and is widely prevalent among the inde¬ 
pendent tribes which, though lying beyond the administrative border 
line, are subject to the political control of the Chief Commissioner of the 
North West Frontier Province. It is a more curious fact that it still exists 
among a few village communities in the extreme south-east of the Pan jab. 
A Pathan tribe usually’ acquired its possessions hy the sword. Having 
done so, it proceeded to partition the conquered lands. Each subdivision 
of the tribe took its own block, and each clansman in the subdivision took 
his share in one or several parcels, as soil conditions dictated. Sometimes 
a share was allotted for each woman and child. The subdivision built a 
big village in its block and called it after its own name. Besides the clans¬ 
men the village population included religious men, and village servants 
and artizans, who held land free of charge in return for services in peace 
and war. Another class of dependents of superior rank was located in 
hamlets on the outskirts of the block. They were known by the pictur¬ 
esque names of loin-girders " and dwellers in the shade ”, paid no rent, 
and in time of peace rendered no service. But when their Pathan 
overlords, in whose shade they sat, were raided or marched out to raid 
others, they were bound to join in the fray. To secure a continuance of 
the original equality of division, it was the rule that the land should be re¬ 
distributed at shorter or longer intervals. In Peshawar the custom lasted 
down to a comparatively recent period and even involved the transfer 
of whole villages. Shifting severalty ” is likely to disappear when a 
civilized Govemement jfibses for a term of years the State's rent for each 
holding, and when the order it establidres encourages the extension of cul¬ 
tivation and the assertion of individual rights. But among the indepen¬ 
dent Pathan tribes it will probably long survive, and be a source of trouble 
and bloodshed. In 1901 heavy fighting went on in Upper Swat across "the 
Peshawar border, because after one subdivision had held an important 
village for twenty-five years, the others thought it was their turn. Among 
Pathan tribes religious men and chiefs were often given special grants of 
land for their maintenance. It is easy to see how, when once subdivision 
broke down, Pathan tenures would take on themselves forms very like 
those familiar dsewhere, and that is what has actually to a large extent 
happened. 

It is *the business of a registrar of titles in land to record facts as he 
finds them. But in the special circumstances which attended the occupa¬ 
tion of the Panjab by the British, it was justifiable to go further and to 
revive titles in abeyance, which had been recently destroyed by the oppres¬ 
sive acts of our immediate predecessors. It is questionable whether this 
might not equitably have been done more fredy. But on the whole the 
settlement of&cers did their work well. They cannot be charged with 
subverting the commtmal character of the land tenure; on the contrary, 
their tendency was to impose a communal village organization where it did 
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not exist, and in fact could have no real existence. The threat to the in¬ 
tegrity of the indigenous land tenures came not from any action on their 
part but from economic and legal causes. 

The early administrators of the Panjab had sufficient statemanship 
to see how essential it was that a foreign government should maintain the 
framework of society which it found in beii^. But they could not but 
be affected by the exaggerated individualism which marked the economic 
theories prevalent in the middle of the 19th century, and by the notion that 
agricultural advance depended on the attraction of fresh capital to the bu¬ 
siness of tillage. Accordingly we find a very distinguished officer, who be¬ 
came the second Lieutenant Governor of the province, apologizing for the 
giving of legal force to a village custom of pre-emption, which was designed 
to prevent the intrusion of strangers into the communal landholding com¬ 
munity. Still stranger is it to read in an early manual for the guidance 
of officials that the author contemplated without r^et *'a gradual process" 
by which the existing village communities might " mdt away and give 
place to a more modem and perhaps more politically nice distribution of 
property 

For the next twenty years everything tended to break up the old or¬ 
der. The mere advent of a strong Government affording equal protection 
and equal justice to all made the individual landholder less dependent 
on the support of his agnates and of the village community. The multi¬ 
plication of courts of law and of an inferior type of lawyer among a people 
naturally quarrelsome and litigious inevitably sapped the influence 
of the village councils, which for pratical purposes gradually faded out of 
existence. A cash assessment distributed for a long term of years over 
holdings created a state of things in which communal responsibility for the 
revenue demand was rarely intmded on the attention of the individual 
landholder. The moderation of the State's revenue or rent, and the se¬ 
curity of title given by an authoritative record, meant for the peasant pro¬ 
prietor a great inflation of credit. His old plan of limited borrowing on the 
pledge of crops, cattle, or jewellery, was replaced by extravagant borrow¬ 
ing on the security of the land. Sales and mortagages to moneylenders 
became a common and increasing feature of village life, and the right of the 
nest heirs to object fell practically into abeyance. The official attitude 
for some time was apathetic. Shortsightedness masquerading as common 
sense was not alarmed, and talked of the investment of capital in the soil. 
Even among those who viewed the growing disappropriation of the pea¬ 
santry with misgivings, there was a disposition to regard the process as 
the inevitable result of economic laws, and to hope that it would not go too 
far. But, as each quinquennium showed that the hope was vain, opinion 
changed. The social and political evils of a landless peasantry came to 
be recc^ized. The belief litat the maxims of western political economists, 
as laid down in the middle of last century, could be applied to every country 
and of society was shaken. Experience diowed that the capitalist 
landholder in India was as a rule nothing but a rent-receiver. The inter¬ 
est in primitive institutions aroused by the works of Sir Henry Summer 
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]Maine and others was stimnlated among English ofiScials by the abundant 
evidence of their survival in India, and it became clear that ownership 
in the English sense, involving as it does free power of disposition, was 
wholly alien to the ideas of the Panjab peasant. This truth became appa¬ 
rent to the Chief Court of the province, and from 1887 onwards it formed 
the foundation of a series of decisions on sales and mortgages by sonless 
proprietors, adoption, gifts, and pre-emption. It was well that the courts 
should at last have put themselves in line with facts. But by the time they 
did so the process of disintegration had gone too far to be cured by correct 
expositions of village custom, and it had become increasingly evident that 
the evil must be mured, if cured at all, by legislation. 

The remedy adopted after long discussion is embodied in the Panjab 
Land Alienation Act of 1900, which imposed very drastic restraints on laud 
transfers. If gave the State power to declare by notification what tribes 
in each district were “ agricultural It forbade any member of an agri¬ 
cultural tribe to sell land to a non-agriculturist without the sanction of the 
officer in dhiarge of the district, the intention being that sanction should 
only be given in exceptional circumstances. The usual form of Panjab 
mortgage, by which the mortgagee took the landlord’s share of the pro¬ 
duce instead of interest, and assumed all the rights and liabilities of the 
landowner till the principal was repaid, was made illegal in the case of land 
mortgaged by a member of an agricultural tribe to a non-agriculturist. 
Other forms existed whidh were still more burdensome to the mortgager. 
These also disappeared. Certain statutory forms were substituted, the 
only one of any practical importance being a mortgage for a limited 
period not exceeding twenty years, all the rights of the mortgager being 
suspended, and the rents and profits enjoyed by the mortgage being taken 
as extinguishing by the end of the term his claim for both principal and 
interest. Sales of agricultural land in execution of decree, which had always 
been subject to severe restrictions in the Panjab, were absolutely for 
bidden as regarded land owned by members of agricultural tribes. It may 
be noted in passing that under the Civil Procedure Code the following kinds 
of property belonging to an agriculturist are exempt from attachment 

{a) implements of husbandry, 

(b) the cattle and seed grain necessary for him to earn his livelihood, 

(c) the house and other buildings which he owns or occupies. 

For the present the Govemmeat has with rare exceptions treated 
all scheduled agricultural tribes in a district as a single group, and has 
permitted a man of one such tribe to sell or mortgage without restraint to 
a man of another. But it holds in reserve the power to treat each tribe 
as a group by itself and still further to limit freedom of transfer. The 
exercise of this power may in some cases become necessary, e. g. if one 
agricultural tribe should develop to a serious extent landgrabbing 
tendencies, and the result be rapid disappropriation of economically 
weaker tribes. 

It will be observed that the motives of this l^dation were political 
and economic. No direct attempt was made to re-establish the " family ” 
holding as the unit of the village communities. But a strong barrier was 
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set Up against tlie further intrusion into these communities of the most 
dangerous element of disintegration, the small trader and moneylender. 
For the protection of the family holding the village custormary law, now 
better understood, remained intact. One branch of that law, which has 
been twisted out of its original shape, the Government decided to re¬ 
fashion. Pre-emption had been robbed by two old judgements of the Chief 
Court of most of its meaning. Usufructuary mortgages of the type al¬ 
ready desciibed vrare far more common than sales, and in practice in a great 
many cases involved the permanent disappropriation of the peasant mort¬ 
gager. But the Court held that the right ^of pre-emption did not apply 
to such mortgages, except where the village record of rights expressly pro¬ 
vided otherwise. It also decided that a proprietor by purchase, though a 
stranger to the original village brotherhood, had as good a right as any 
agnate cosharer to claim pre-emption. Thus the custom which was in¬ 
tended to keep the stranger out was twisted in such a way as to make it 
easy for him to extend his possession once he had gained a footing. The 
same limitation of the right to sales and the same extension of it as regards 
the persons who might exercise it were unfortunately embodied in laws 
passed in 1872 and 1878. There was indeed a clause saving custom, but 
the tribal codes of custom subsequent!}" drawn disposed of the subject by 
sa}dng that it was regulated b}" law. WTien the Chief Court of the province 
realized that the old decisions were vrrong it sought for evidence of the 
real custom in the old village records of rights. At last in 1905 a new Act 
was passed which as regards sales brought the law into conformity with 
custom, giving the right of pre-emption to the heirs of the vendor. Even 
in the case of a joint holding a cosharer not related to the vendor was gi¬ 
ven no right unless the agnate cosharers declined to take advantage of 
their prior title. It must be admitted that many judicial officers r^ard 
pre-emption in its practical working as pernicious. 

The I^and Alienation Act has succeeded in its object. It has stopped 
the disappropriation of the Panjab peasant by the moneylender, and it has 
not lowered the credit of the farmer to any undesirable extent. Indeed 
the value of land has continued to rise, and the revenue or rent charged by 
the State is not on the average more than one per cent of the selling price. 
Government action no longer aids and abets the disintegration of the family 
holding and the communal rillage communit}". Probably little more can 
be done. The old order will never return in its entirety, and perhaps in the 
changed surroundings of toda}^ it is undesirable that it should. Whether 
the communal village spirit, which has decayed so rapidly, will revive, is 
doubtful, and it must always be remembered that it was only strong at any 
time in part of the province. Proposals have been made to revive village 
councils by giving them power to deal with petty civil and criminal cases. 
It is uncertain whether any such remval woxxld have permanent popularit}" 
or success. It seems more likely that, if common village life renews itself, 
its resurrection will be the indirect result of the growing movement of 
agricultural co-operation, which has been such a striking feature of the re¬ 
cent history of the Panjab. 
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ties. 4 March 1915. Public. Xo. 307 631(1 Congress. 

An Act to fix standards for Climax B.ASiCETS for grapes and other fruits and vegeta¬ 
bles, AND to FES STANDARDS FOR B.\SKETS AND OTHER CONT.\INERS FOR SMALL PROIIS, 
BERRIES, AND VEGETABLES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 3I AugUSt I916. Public. No. 248 
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An Act to estabuse a Standard B.)i&R£L and St.and.ard Gr.ades for Apples when Packed 

IN B.ARRELS AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 3 AugUSt 1912. 

The DELAW.ARE Apple I,aw. 12 March 1915. 

An act TO EST-ABLISH a ST.AND.ARD FOR THE P.AC 3 S 3 NG IN THE STATE OP CALIFORNIA OFTHEKINDS 
OF FRESH FRUITS SPECIFIED IN THIS ACT, FOR S.ALE OR FOR TRANSPORTATION FOR SALE, 
FOR INTERSTATE .AND FOREIGN .SHIPMENT, .AND TO PREVENT DECEPTION IN THE PACKING ; 
ALSO TO EST.ABLISH A SYSTEM OP INSPECTION OP THE SAME. lO June I915. Chapter 659. 
A. B. 351. 

AN Act Regulating the sale, offering for sale or exposing for sale of vegexabies, 

GR.APBS and fruits ; PROVIDING STANDARD CONT.A 1 NERS, BASXEIS AND TRAYS, THEREFOR; 
AND IMPOSING PENALTIES. I 1916. Pennsylvania, N® 121. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

California Fruit News. Vol. 54, Nos, 1483 to i486; 9,16* 23 and 30 December 1916; San 
Brandsco. 

For several years there has been in the United States a movement to¬ 
wards giving a more stable basis to the trade in fruit and v^etables so as 
to simplify to a great extent the relations between the producer and the 
buyer. Congress and the assemblies of several States have taken the matter 
up and have sought to standardize the various products, if not for a whole 
State at least for the whole territory of a county, and to determine the 
shape, kind and dimensions of standard receptacles in which they are trans¬ 
ported, so that a merchant knows exactly, having the guarantee of State 
inspection, the weight and quantity of fruit in any box or other package 
which he receives. 

The importance of such measures has been similarly recognized in 
other countries, such as Canada and Australia, where also the fruit trade 
is regulated for the prevention of frauds at the expense of merchants or 
consumers and the simplification of transactions of purchase and sale. 

The Californian law, which we will presently analyse, has conside¬ 
rable bearing not only on trade but also on the production of the State in 
general. The fixing of standards results in dosing the foreign market to 
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defective frtiit; and growers therefore seek to improve the average quality 
of their products by choosing more carefully the varieties grown and by 
more scientific culture. Hence will result an increase in the horticultu¬ 
ral wealth of the State. 

No forecasts can be made as to the future devdopment of these ideas 
in the many States of the Union, but the interest taken in the matter by 
the Federal Department of Agriculture allows the supposition that the 
example of California will be followed in other fruit-growing regions. 


§ I. Thb orgakezation on thb bruit tradb and thb activity 
on THB onmcB on markbts. 

As now oiganized the production of peridiable fruit and v^etables 
is a highly specialized agricultural industry. It is concentrated to a large 
extent in certain localities but it is conducted mainly on a small scale. 
Many of the r^ons e^edally devoted to fruit growing are situated far 
from markets. The industry in this qjecialized form came into existence 
when the growth of great cities necessitated the drawing of supplies of 
perishable food from larger areas than those compridng the farms in the 
cities’ inmediate nd^bourhood, and when railroads made the utilization of 
this larger area possible. Areas for producing peiidiable food have now 
been extended into the extreme south and south-west. Of approximatdy 
100 million tons of farm produce annually transited by train about 20 mil¬ 
lion tons are perishable. Public authorities, growers and merchants have 
already for many years studied, each from their own point of view, the 
problems inherent in the transport and sale of these perishable products. 

a) Production. — Feridiable fruits and v^tables are grown on a 
relatively small scale while the large a^egate demands of the great mar¬ 
ket centres have brought into existence dealers who handle sudi.produce 
only in large lots. This fact and the recognition that many other problems 
of marketing these goods could be solved only by givit^ the producers 
some of the advantages of operations on a large scale led the Office of Mar¬ 
kets and Rural Organization early in its work to advocate the oo-oper- 
ative organization of growers wherever conditions were favourable. 

h) Preparation for Transport. — Perhaps the most serious losses in 
this trade are due to unseasonable picking of the fruits and v^etaHes or 
their improper handling after they are ready to be marketed. The prod¬ 
ucts are handled roughly and their decay on the way to the market is 
thus facilitated. Careful grading of the harvested products is also essential 
if they are to secure a reasonable price. And not the least of the 
problems connected with this trade is that of the packing of these per¬ 
ishable goods and of sdecting for them suitable receptacles, of the proper 
type and dimenaons, which will give them adequate protection and an 
attractive appearance and will not be too costly. 

Another step which can be taken with profit, when certain valuable 
products are to be transported under refrigeration over long distances. 
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is the precooling of the packed fruits or vegetables by blasts of very cold 
air hnmediatdy before or just after they have been placed in the refrige¬ 
rator cars. When perishable goods are stowed at their normal tempe¬ 
rature in a refrigerator car the Kmited quantity of ice used does not chill 
them for several days. As a result they continue to ripen and in many 
cases b^in to decay. Precooling obviouriy cannot be practised by indi¬ 
vidual consigners on a small scale but it would be profitable in many cases 
to co-operative associations. It has proved paiticularly valuable to such 
of these associations as transport oranges from California across the con¬ 
tinent. 

The Office of Markets and Rural Organization finds that the producer 
may grow and even devdop varieties of fruit or vegetables which \vill re¬ 
main in good condition for long periods and stand better than the usual 
varieties the dela3rs and rough handling to which consignments ma3’ be 
subjected before they reach the consumer. 

c) Sale. — The losses of perishable fruits and vegetables are not 
due solely to the mechanical operations of marketing — the handling at 
producing points, on cars and at the market. The intangible machinery 
of supply and demand causes the heaviest losses, bringing about violent 
fluctuations of price and also glqts. One fact emphasized by the investi¬ 
gations of the Office of Markets and Rural Organization is that even when 
there is a severe general ^ut of a commodity that quantity of it which 
is really first-dass can often be sold profitably. Indication of an impend¬ 
ing glut should therefore cause the producer to grade more strictly than 
ever. Gluts due to faulty distribution can be prevented when it is possi¬ 
ble to keep consigners accurately informed as to supplies at marketing 
points. By surveys of producing areas and market centres the Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization has collected as many data as possible 
with r^ard to the supply of and demand for peridiable produce. The 
normal consuming power of numerous markets for certain products has 
been ascertained and the data have been fumidied to consigners with ex¬ 
cellent results. 

The advantages gained by standardized handling, grading and pack¬ 
ing are strikingly shown by results obtained in the Californian citrus 
industry. I^rge losses accompanied almost every consignment to eastern 
markets in the earliest days of the industry, when practically all enter¬ 
prise was individualistic. Many such losses were due to defective trans¬ 
port but an appreciable proportion to a failure properly to grade and pack 
the fruit. Co-operative organizations arose and undertook to a large ex¬ 
tent the work of grading and packing. losses were materially reduced 
but not to the point felt to be dearable. Investigations begun by the de¬ 
partment shortly after 1900 disclosed the fact that careless picking was 
chiefly re^onsible for the remaining losses. Kddng as wdl as grading 
and packing was then standardized throughout the industry, and losses 
were brought down to a very satisfactory mintmuTn. 

Recent investigations of the canteloupe industry by the Office of Mar¬ 
kets and Rural Organization ^owed the need of standardizing the hand- 
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Kng of this product also. I^osses were found to result on a failure carefully 
to sdect the melons for size and quality, on loose and unattractive packing 
and on the use of receptades of haphazard sizes and shapes. Studies of 
the marketing of berries, peaches and other perishable products have fur¬ 
ther emphasized the general need for standardization. 

In studying the problems of standardization involved in the market¬ 
ing of these perishable products the ofiSce has also gathered information 
as to the methods in which they are solved in various places. A bulletin 
as to this phase of marketing canteloupes has been issued, and bulletins 
on grading, packing and transporting other fruits and vegetables will fol¬ 
low. The ofiSce is also compiling a digest of State laws on standardization 
and on the weights and measures used in marketing. 

It is believed that co-operative associations may be relied upon as im¬ 
portant factors in bringing about a general adoption of standards for sup¬ 
plies and methods in marketing. Such organization can extend uniform 
practices over important provinces, and standardization on a larger scale 
can be effected through national organizations. 


§ 2. The caxifornian act oe 193:5 as to the erxht trade. 

State and Federal legidation have to some extent applied the prin¬ 
ciples discovered and brought forward by the Oj 0 &ce of Markets and Rural 
Organization, principles accepted alike by producers, dealers and consu¬ 
mers. 

In 1912 Congress established a standard barrel to be used for apples 
in inter-State commerce. On 4 March 1915 Congress passed an Act, 
which had force from i July 1916, to fix a standard barrel for fruits, vege¬ 
tables and other dry commodities; and on 31 August 1916 a third Act, 
which has force from i November 1917, fixed standards for '' Climax " 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and vegetables, and fixed standards 
for ba^ets and other containers for small fruits, berries and vegetables. 

Further on 12 March 1915 an Act was passed in Delaware w'hich amend¬ 
ed chapter 21 of the State's revised code by provisions regulating the grad¬ 
ing, packing, marking, transport and sale of apples. In California on 
10 June 1915 the legidature passed,an Act “to establish a standard for 
the packing in the State of California of the kinds of fresh fruit specified 
in this Act, for sale or for tranq)ortation for sale, for interstate and foreign 
shipment, and to prevent deception in the packing; also to establish a 
system of inspection for the same ", On i May 1915 the Pennsylvanian 
legislature passed an Act “ regulating the sale, offering for sale or exposing 
for sale of v^etables, grapes and fr^ts; providing standard containers — 
badrets and trays — therefor; and imposing penalties. " 

a) The Provisions of the Law, — We will examine in more detail 
the Californian Act. It has been possible to observe its working for a year, 
and owing to the importance of fruit growing in California it has been the 
'subject of much discussion. 
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The principal provisions of this law, passed on 10 June 1915 and effect¬ 
ive ance 9 August 1915, are as follows: 

There is hereby created and established a standard for the packing 
of fredi fruits, for interstate and fore^ shipment, of the Idnds specified 
in this Act. Any box, badret, package or container of fresh fruit of the 
kinds q)ecified in this Act, which shall be packed and offered for sale-or 
for transportation for sale, diaH be packed in accordance with the speci¬ 
fications herein made. All deciduous fruits of the kinds specified in this 
Act when packed shall be practically free from insects and fungous disea¬ 
ses. All fresh fruit of the kind specified in this Act which shall be sold 
in bulk, or loose in the box without paddng, shall be exempt from the pro¬ 
visions of this Act. 

'' All cherries packed in boxes or packages ^all contain fruit of practi- 
callj^ uniform quality and maturity" and one varietj' only, except that such 
boxes or packages may* contain more than one variety if such fact be plain¬ 
ly stamped on the outside of the box or package with the words “ Mixed 
Varieties " with letters one half inch high. Each box or package (of cher¬ 
ries) shall be stamped on the outside with the minimum weight of contents 
and name of variety or varieties. Peaches, apricots, pears, plums and 
prunes shall be of practically uniform size, quality and maturity. When 
packed in crates, packages or containers, made up of two or more subcon¬ 
tainers having sloping sides for the purpose of ventilation of the fruit therein, 
the fruit shall not vary in size more than ten per cent, and no layer bdow 
the top layer shall contain a greater numerical count than the top layer. 
Each box, crate, package, container or subcontainer shall be stamped 
upon the outside with the minimum weight of its contents, .... shall bear 
in plain letters the name of the variety contained therein, .... diall also be 
marked .... with tlie approximate number of peaches in the box which 
shall be within four peaches of the true count. Grapes pached for table 
use diah be of uniform quality and maturity and diall be well matured 
and show a (determined) sugar content.... Each crate or other package 
(of such grapes) and containers therdn shall bear in plain figures the mi¬ 
nimum weight of contents.... Berries shall be pached in uniform packages. 
Canteloupes shall be placed in standard crates. 

All boxes, crates, packages or containers shall bear upon them, 
in plain sight and plain letters on the outside, the name of the orchard, 
it any, and the name and post office address of the person, firm, company, 
corporation or organization who shall have first packed or authorized the 
packing of the same, also the name of the locality where the fruit is grown. 

“ In counties having a county horticultural commissioner it shah 
be his duty and the duty of his deputies, acting as injectors, which office 
is hereby created, to erforce the provisions of this Act... In a city and 
county or in counties having no county horticultural commisrioner or 
deputy, it diall be the duty of the cotmty board of supervisors, upon peti¬ 
tion filed with them, to appoint injectors. Said petition shall be signed 
by at least twenty-five bona fide fridt growers reading in that county or 
city and county. Upon the petition of twenty-five readent frediolders 
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who are fruit growers or shippers of fruit, the county horticultural com¬ 
missioner or board of supervisors... ^ah immediately remove said inspector 
for neglect of duty, malfeasance in office or general unfitness for office.... 

“ Any person, firm, company, corporation or organization who shall 
knowingly pack;'or cause to be packed, fruit of the Idnds specified herein, 
in boxes, crates, packages, containers or sub-containers, to be offered 
for sale or transportation for sale, in wilful \nolation of this Act, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. " 

h) The Application of the Law. — This law was originally drafted 
by a committee of interested growers and consigners in consultation with 
the State horticultural commissioner. It was amended many times but 
always by its friends. 

Various counties had tried for some years to accomplish the desired 
regulation of packing by agreements with the growers, the transporting 
companies or both; but saving in the case of Eldorado and Placer counties 
their success was no more than partial or temporary. In Eldorado and 
Placer counties the voluntary associations of shippers and growers issued 
printed rules and diagrams which were posted in the orchard .packing 
houses. The sdieme worked exceedingly well where the shipping firms 
co-operated and refused any package bdow the standard, but otherwise 
the need of State authority for the inspectors was seen. The present law 
was largely based on experience of these regulations, and thus it emanated 
from the industry itself and public sentiment had been to some extent pre¬ 
pared for it. 

The law has hdped the grower because it has raised prices, largdy 
as a result of the better standard reached by the fruit. It has hdped the 
consumer and the general pubKc because the improvement in quality has 
outwdghed the increase in prices. It has benefited the transport companies 
who have recdved, with the better prices, more for their work, and have 
been able to show better profits to their stockholders. 

The absolute impossibility of an examination by the inspectors of 
every packed box of fruit is apparent. The greatest good can be accom- 
plidied only when the fruit growers, packers and shippers themselves are 
in sympathy with the work and willing to co-operate with the inJ5)ectors 
by conforming to specifications. It was this co-operation of growers, 
l>ackers and drippers with county horticultural commissioners, in San Joa¬ 
quin, Eresno, Sacramento and other counties growing table grapes, which 
made possible last o^ear an effidently standardized packing of grapes re¬ 
sulting in splendid prices. 

In the first year for whidi the law was in force about 20,000 carloads 
of fresh dedduous fruit were subject to its provisions. The experiment 
was entirely satisfactory, eastern buyers referring to the “ marvelloudy 
sdentific pack of California fruitThousands of crates of fruit were re¬ 
jected, but the grade of the consignments was raised many per cent, with 
comparativdy little injury to anyone and extremdy low administrative 
costs. Many thousands of dollars were added to the industry. 

Suggesiei Modifioatume, — The chief abuses which the law sought 
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to remedy were the foflowtdg: i) Topping — a top layer of good terries 
conceals inferior Berries; 2) Irr^ilarity of size and of d^ee of maturity 
within one package; 3) infection which in States having quarantine 
laws results in the condemnation of whole consignments; 4) The mixing 
of varieties in one package; 5) Wrong and irregular marks; 6) Small content 
of sugar. In one year progress has been made towards preventing these 
abuses and the law has thus been shown to have great practical value. 

At the Forty-Ninth State Fruit Grower’s Convention, held at Napa 
in November 1916, some proposals were however made for completing 
and impro^ring the regulation of the fruit trade. These w'ere mainly: 
fl) that all counties should by certain procedure be compelled to appoint 
inspectors; b) that the different counties of the State should formulate 
uniform standards, thus introducing simplicity into the trade and allow¬ 
ing distant buyers to place orders at fixed prices for definite dasses of goods; 
c) that packed fruit should be more precisely defined; d) that the law 
should apply to all consignments of fruit, including those intended for 
Californian markets; e) that some central authority should have complete 
control of the inspection of fruit. 


§ 3. An errort to standardize the potato trade. 

While the movement towards the standardizing of fruit intended for 
sale is thus gaining ground, an effort is also being made in many States 
to standardize the potato trade which has not yet been scientifically or¬ 
ganized. Wholesale potato merchants recognize the need for standar¬ 
dization in order to minimize the expense, risk and waste which threaten 
to change into loss the small profits of this trade. Two grades, N® i and 
N® 2, ^ould be established for every variety of potato grown. The use 
is recommended of machine potato diggers, and of machine rizers or gra¬ 
ders which grade the potatoes according to size only, leaving the producer 
to grade them according to quality or in other words to weed out those 
which are defective. 

The trade is simplified by the use of uniform containers- A Federal 
Act fixes the capacity of the barrel commonly used for potatoes but a laige 
variety of sacks are also used and the fixing of prices in the different 
markets is thus needlesriy complicated. 

For the realization of the desired reform the formation of co-operative 
associations and the aid of those already in existence would be of the 
greatest service. 
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By a decree of 17 May 1913 a commissioa was instituted at the Minis¬ 
try of I/abour for the study of “ the physiology of labour in trades, and the 
conditions of existence and aptitude for trades and its formation in la¬ 
bouring and peasant families This commission comprised members of 
parliament and members of the InsHUti de France and of scientific 
bodies. It diidded itself into two sub-commisions of which one undertook 
research in laboratories and the other investigations and statistical re- 
seardi. Among the items on the latW’s programme was “ Diet of labou¬ 
ring and rural families. Share of alcohol in the family budget. Relation 
between housing and a labourer’s health and life 

Before we examine the results of this enquiry into rural life we will 
to some extent specify the method of research. 


§ I, IMETHOD of ENQUIRy. 


Following on a circular of the Ministry of E/abour, dated July 1913, 
the prefects supplied lists of those willing to collect the necessary data. In 
order to ensure uniformity two forms of questions were prepared, one cover¬ 
ing information as to each family visited, the other as to each village or 
rural district taken altogether. The latter form could be filled up only in 
the rural districts but the former equally well in a town. The questions 
on the former bear on the detailed composition of a family, its diseases, 
housing conditions, conditions as to trade and income, duration of work, 
cost of food, heating and lighting and finsdly skilLin a trade. The second 
form provides information as to the number of families in a district and 
their distribution according to trades, the conditions of rural industries, 
the designation of disabled persons, rural emigration and the cost of main¬ 
taining dnldien in labouring families. 
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In March 1914 the Statistique Gencrde de la France had collected 
3200 questionnaires regarding families and 330 regarding villages distributed 
in forty-nine departments. When it had taken stock of these first results 
the commission expressed a wish for the extension of the enquiry to all 
departments. Consequently a certain number of new forms were sent out 
between March and July 1914. The declaration of war prevented the 
pursuit of the enquiry and arrested the comiiiis^sion's labour. At the end 
of July 1914 the Statistique Ginerde de la France had brought together 
3700 questionnaires regarding families and 450 regarding villages distri¬ 
buted over fifty-seven departments. The formation, in consequence of the 
financial law of 15 Julj^ 191b of a department for the observation of prices 
allowed a first abstract of the fonns to be made b^^ this department. 

Thirty departments forwarded jio questionnaire, namely Aisne, Al- 
lier. Allege, Aude, Cantal, Charente-Inferieure, Cher, Dordogne, Gers, 
Heiault, Ille-et-Vilaine, Indre, I^oire, Doire-Inferieiire, Maine-et-Toire, 
Manche, Hilame, Nievre, Pas-de-Calais, Puy-de-D6me, Hautes-Pyrenees 
PjTenees-Orientales, Rh6ne, Seine, Seine-et-Marne Deiix-Sevres, Tam- 
et-Garonne, Vendee and Vienne. The papers received were very unequally 
distributed among the other fiftj'-seven departments. Some, like Nord, 
Oise, Sa6ne-et-Ivoire and Seine-Inferieure, sent in hundreds of question¬ 
naires, others a fairly large number of them, and" yet others only a few. 
The larger number of filled-up questionnaires came from rural communes 
or small towns. Nearly a quarter were signed by schoolmasters. Generally 
speaking the forms are carefully filled up, with the exception of the 
relatively small number filled up by the heads of families themselves. As 
a rule the investigator has noted the facts, after having questioned those 
interested and verified data by every means in his power (i). 


. § 2. Income of AOKiconTURAi, nABoxjRERS. 


The category of agricultural labourers comprises journeymen working 
at agriculture and labourers working by the day or the piece, agricultural 
labourers paid by the month, the season or the 3^eaT, and farm servants. 
It excludes farmers, metay'ers and owners cultivating their own lands. 

Of the agricultural labourers reached b}’' the enquiry some were fed by 
their employers but the majority were not. If the households be grouped 


(x) The famines forming the object of the collected monographs may be das^fied according 
to the trade followed by the head of each family in the follomng five large groups: i) labourers 
in factories, commerce and transport; 2} various employees and ofiSdals; 3) artisans and smaU 
traders worldng for themselves; |) landowning agriculturists and farmers and metayers; 
5) agricultural labourers. 
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by districts or regions (i), and in each region according to the number 
of their members, the results shown in the following table ate obtained: 

Table I. — Families of ai>ricv 3 iurd labourers not fed by employers. 

(>r ss Number of families visited« — I =s Aimual income in francs). 


Number ot members of a family 







5 

6 1 

. 1 

8 and 
more 

Total 

Region 

I . 

\ N. II 

13 

15 

19 


4 

151 

95 


1 I 1W&5 

1,374 

i, 75 «> 

1,591 

1.783 

2,062 

2 . 394 | 

1,757 

Region 

II 

i N. 7 

I. i, 33 & 

e' 

1,240 

« lOl 

1,075 

9 

1,298 

7 i 

i»o86| 

4 

1,065! 

3 , 

1 1,271 

46 

1,194 

Region 

III . 

i 3 

1 I 1,007 

4 

4 

2' 

1 

7, 

=! 

' 

27 


I,032j 

MI 7 

950 

1,003 

860 

1,6591 

1 

1,176 

Region 

IV ... . 

I N. 2 

2 

5 

- - 

1' 

2; 

- 1 

12 



1 

1 


j 




1 I 7S0 

1,145 

1,292 

1 

1 

1,200 

1,900 

1 

1,276 

Region 

V . . . 

1 ^ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

’ 2' 

22 


I T. 1,600 

1,172 

079 

1,369 

940 

1,4051 1,175 

1,182 

Region 

VI . . 

; N 2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

19 


1 I. 940 

1,417 

875 

1,267^ 

9821 

1,282 

1 

I,ii6 

Region 

VII . . 

. N 16 

7 

10 

5 

J 

4 

31 

52 


’ I I. 882 

1,262 

1,466^ 

1,176 

915 

1,032 

1 *.164 

1,106 

Region 

VIII . . 

• -1 : 


6 

9 i 

8 ! 

0 

H 

48 


1 1.1,018 

1,0^0 

1,092 

1,060 

1 

i,i8i 

1,114 

i X.730 - 

1,221 


Toh«l . 

^ N 44 

( Jt I.I34 

47 

1,231 

58 

1,341 

51 

r.344 

1 

54 

1,274 

29 

1,310 

1 - 

. 38 

' 1,872 

321 

1,343 


The average annual income of all the 3^1 households observed comes 
out at 13^3 francs or about two thirds of the figure obtained, by the same 
enquiry, in the case of industrial workers' households. We should note 
that income in kind is notably greater in the case of the agricultural than 

(i) The following regions are those to which the table refers: 

Region 1 : Seine-et-Oise, Oise, Somme, Nord. Region II: Ardennes, Meuse, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, Vosges, Haute-AIame, Anbe, Yoime, C 6 te-d’ 0 r, Hante-Sa6ne, Sa6ne-et-I<oire, Terri- 
tolre de Bdfort. Region III: Dcnibs, Jura, Ain, Savede, Haute-Sevoie, Is^^, Basses-Alpes, 
Hautes-Alpes. Region IV: Alpes-Matitimes, Vai, Bouches-du-Bhdne, Vaudinse, Ard^che, Gaixi, 
Didtne. Region V ; I<ot, l«ot-et-Garonne, Gironde, Xandes, Basses-Pyrfen^es, Hante-Garonne, 
Region VI; Corr^e, Ave3rron, I/)z^e, Haute-Vienne, Cxeuse, Haute-I^oire. Region VII: 
Chaxente, Inde-et-ljOixe, I^cuxet, Euxe-et-X,oir, Sarthe, Mayenne. Region VIII: Bure, Cal¬ 
vados, Ome, Sdse-InfMeure, Odtes-du-Nord, Finist^re, Morbihan. 
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in that of the industrial households. The figures supplied by the enquiry 
do not allow the amount of this revenue to be fixed precisely. Its importance 
in relation to total resources can vary very much from household to house¬ 
hold and district to district. This doutbless is the reason that the classifi¬ 
cation of households by districts seems to give no very important result. 
In any case however the number observed in each district is too small to 
make the averages truly representative. We will merely note that in 
Region I, the district of Nord, the income of agricultural labourers not 
fed by their employers seems to be higher than elsewhere. 

The income in kind exists because most households possess a few bits 
of land on which they harvest some of the corn or vegetables on which they 
live and sometimes also keep a cow or a few pigs. In some districts, as in 
Meuse, a labourer who has no land receives from the landowner the^loan 
of a field on which he grows potatoes or other vegetables. Very often the 
employer also gives him the firewood he consumes on condition he cuts and 
houses it outside his working hours. In Ome in some case the drink of 
families of agricultural labourers is the cider of the second brewing or cider- 
kin which the employer leaves to the labourers. All this income in kind 
has perhaps very little importance in the households of labourers fed by 
their employers, who most often work on a farm continuously, are the farm 
hinds whose whole time, including Sundays, belongs to their employer. 
This may partly explain the fact that the difference between the earnings 
of the fed and the unfed labourer often appears to be very slight. The 
following figures concern 311 households of unfed and 117 of fed labourers 
and refer only to the earnings in money of the fathers of families. 


Table IT. — Income of the families of mricnltural labourers, fed 
and not fed by employers. 


Families of labourers 
not fed 


Families of labourers 
fed 




Number 

Father's average 

Number 

Father’s average 



of 


of 

annual 



families 

earnings 

fnmtlifs 

earnings 

Region 

I 

.... 1 13 

ii8l' 


C20 


II 

. . . . .^3 

S25 

3 

5 f)o 

f f 

III 

.... 2(\ 

81S 

2 

45 '» 


IV 

.... 12 

7^7 

I 

200 


V 

.... 22 

813 

1 

550 

>* 

VI 

.... 17 

800 

4 

575 

n 

\^I 

. . . . 52 

766 


740 

11 

VIII 

.... 46 

842 

43 

6(V. 



Sn 

917 

117 , 

050 


In the district of Nord the difference between the figures which refer 
to the two groups appears to repr^ent approximately the cost of food; 
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but this does not hold good for most of the other districts. In R^on 
\^TI, in particular, the difference is hardly perceptible. 

In relation to the importance of income in kind the age of the labourers 
should be considered. In Region VII, in particular, a suflBiciently laige 
proportion of old men, whose earnings are comparatively small and below 
the average, has been observed. It is in this district — Loiret, Eure-et-Loir 
Sarthe — that the earnings of labourers fed by their employers seem to 
be highest, higher even than in the next region, that of Nord. The follow¬ 
ing figures show the amount of agricultural wages as estimated by the 
investigators. 

In the department of Eure-et-I^ir wages were estimated as follows : 

Shepherd. looo francs a year and focd 

First carter. looo " 

General labourer • . from 500 to 700 ” ” ” ” " 

These amounts are said on an average to have doubled within thirtj^ 1 
years. It is stated that wherever in Oise the custom of feeding employees 
has been preserved, that is in the western district of the department, the 
wages of carters and cowmen so fed are between 550 and 700 francs a year; 
they are between 1100 and 1600 fiancs in the eastern and south-eastern 
districts where the men are no longer so fed. In Seine-Tnfdrieure, according 
to an investigator, the annual wages of a carter so fed are 500 francs and 
the daily wages of a labourer so fed are 1.25 francs. For Haute-Marne the 
daily wages are given as follows : 


i88z 


1913 


Siuiuner Winter Sumner Winter 

Journeyman workman fed b3’’ employer . . 2 1.50 3 2 

” " not fed by eniploj’er 3.50 2.50 .4 3 

In Doubs a farm hind earns from 400 to 450 francs a yeax while in 
Avejron 500 francs are said to represent his minimum. 

Generally speaking, agricultural wages are found to have risen notably 
in the last thirty y-ears, the rate of increase var3dng, according to the esti¬ 
mates, with districts or with the kinds of labourers, from 30 to 100 per cent. 
It seems also to be admitted that the circumstances of the labourers fed 
by employers are usually' easier than those of such as are fiot thus fed; but 
these conclusions result from estimates which are mainly subjective and it 
is very difficult to arrive at any such by precise numerical data. 

Table HI shows for ail regions the various dements of the income of 
all the labourers' households, classified according to the number of their 
members. The calculation does not apply to the households of labourers 
not fed by thdr employexs. 
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Table III, —Families of agricidturd labourers not fed by employers. 
Proportional distribution of elements of incomes. 


Nunlber 

members 
Ota family 

Nmaber 

of 

vidted 

Proportion per zoo francs of total income 

Fatber*s ' 
earnings 

1 

' Mother’s 
earnings 

1 1 

Children’s 

eamim^ 

1 

other 

income 

Relief 

Total 

2 

. 

1 

74 6 

15.3 

! 

5.9 

1 

3.4 


loo.o 

3 

47 

73.5 1 

1 13-3 

9.4 

3.0 


100.0 

4 

■■ 

58.6 1 

1 14.2 

* 3-4 

1.5 


100.0 

5 

■■ 

70.0 1 

12.3 

16.6 

0.5 


100.0 

6 

52 

74.6 1 

' 9.9 

12.2 

' 2.1 


100.0 

7 

28 

62.6 

11.7 

1 22,4 

0.9 

2.4- 

100.0 

8 and 

38 

51.2 

6.6 

‘ 38.4 

0.2 

3.6 

100.0 


317 

66.0 


19.0 

1.6 

1.7 ’ 

100.0 


These proportions do not differ from those established by the enquiry 
in the case of industrial workers. 


§ 3. Methods op emplovino income. 

-v 

As regards the employment of incomes it would have been impossible 
to make out for each housdiold an annual complete and detailed budget 
of expenses. It was necessary to limit enquiry to expenses of certain ca- 
t^ories as to which it was possible, simply by questioning those interested, 
to obtain sufficiently approximate numerical data admitting of verifica¬ 
tion. Costs of rent, taxes, insurance and the various subscriptions paid to 
syndicates, to mutual societies or as provision for retirement are easily 
determined. To calculate the cost of food is more difficult; indications as 
to a week's consumption have been collected and thus it has been possible 
not indeed to draw precise conclusions as to the exact importance of the 
cost of food in the annual budget, but to deduce general data as to the 
variation of expenses when conditions of households are modified. A spe¬ 
cial place in the question form was reserved for sjarits consumed away from 
home 

As in studying incomes we will leave out entirdy landowning agri¬ 
culturists who are largely supported by food they grow themselves. 

i) Cost of food. — The reasons which make it difficult to determine 
conditions of ife among agricultural labourers much diminish the value 
of the data as to cost of food collected by the enquiry. However by in¬ 
cluding only households which apparently produce for themselves only 
the v^etables grown in their gardens, it has b^ possible to draw up Table 
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VI wHch applies to 183 hoiiseholds of agriculttiial labourers not fed by thdr 
employers, distributed ovei the eight regions already named. 

For ^1 these 185 households the average weddy expenditure was 22.28 
francs per household and 6.07 francs per personal unit (i). If annual ex¬ 
penditure be taken to be equal to we^y expenditure multiplied by fifty- 
two, we reach the result that food and drink absorb 81 per cent, of income 
in these families (2). 


Table IV. — Households of Unfed Agricultural Labourers, 
Average Expenditure on Food and Drink in One Week of Winter (francs). 


Segioas 

Number of 

Average 

Atimipl 

Weekly 1 
e:qpenditnre | 
on food 

Fetoeatage of total 
Raqienditnre on Food and Drink 

Ratio of expenditure 
on food and drink to total 
income 

house¬ 

holds 

person¬ 

al 

house¬ 

hold 

per household 

per 

personal unit 

1 

meat 

and sausages 

1 

drink 

1 

other food 

Income 

I.. . 

61 

3.6 

1,711 

25-47 

7.03 

33.8 

20.0 

4.2 

9-0 

00 

25.2 

77 

n . . . 

19 

4,0 

1.395 

22.57 

5-65 

31-9 

23.6 

5.0 

ZX.8 

3.6 

24.1 

84 

in . . . 

14 

3.8 

i,a 97 

21.17 

5.55 

31.0 

18.4 

3.1 

13.9 

3.9 

29.7 

85 

IV . . . 

10 

3.3 

1.397 

18.00 

5-44 

28.4 

21.7 

1.9 

14.0 

— 

34.0 

67 

V . . . 

6 

4.0 

1.183 

20.14 

4-99 

34-8 

21.4 

3-2 

^13.2 

— 

27.4 

88 

VI . . . 

14 

3-7 

1,262 

17.95 

4.91 

30.0 

19.9 

1-7 

26,4 

— 

22.0 

74 

vn . . . 

27 

3.1 

LI97 

20.66 

6.67 

32.7 

16.8 

2.0 

12.8 

3.6 

32.1 

90 

vm . . . 


M 

i, 3 « 

21.73 

5 - 4 ^ 

32.6 

16.4 

3.0 

7-1 

9.3 


86 

Total 

135 

m 

M3I 

22.28 

6.07 

32.6 

19.3 

3.4 

11.2 

5-7 

27.8 

81 


The expendiure on food per head varies from 5 to 7 francs a week ac¬ 
cording to districts, but it should be noted that families belonging to the 
various districts vary in the amount of their income and in their composi¬ 
tion. The largest expenditure takes place in the northern‘district in which 
income is highest. Expenditure is relatively large in Region VII (Central 
West) in which income is small but the average size of the observed families 
is also small. The average expenditure per personal unit is lowest in Re¬ 
gion VI (Central Massif). 

Bread absorbs about a third of the expenditure on food. For all 
the 185 households the percentage of the expenditure which goes to bread is 

(x) A child is reckcmed to constitate only a fraction of a ** pezsonal unit 

{2} The enquiry found that this percentage was only 71 in the case of the houselndds of 
industrial workers in places comprising less than 10,000 inhabitants; but in these households 
the eacpenditnre is larger per personal unit, namdy 7.45 francs instead of 6.07 francs. 
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32.6 (i). Meat absorbs about one fifth of the total expenditure, 1.15 francs 
per personal unit. Of the housdiolds considered there are only six in which 
meat does not occur in the list of articles of diet consumed in the wedc of 
observation. Moreover the investigators agree that the use of meat is 
increasing considerably in country districts. The pig provides most of the 
meat consumed but many country families also eat butcher's meat, at least 
once a week. The proportion of meat consumed varies from region to 
region within fairly narrow limits and is least in the west. Compensation 
is provided by laiger consumption of butter in this region and the use of 
fish in the coast districts. Contrary to what might be supposed milk 
holds a less important place in the diet of agricultural labourers than in 
that of industrial workers: in the 185 households it is considered to account 
for only 4 per cent, of the expenditure. Drink in these households absorbs 
II per cent, of the total expenditure on diet. The percentage varies however 
with regions, being 7 per cent, in Region VIII (West) in which onl3" cider is 
usually drunk, 9 per cent, in Region I (North) in which the customary drink 
is beer, and as much as 14 per cent, in Region IV (South) and 26 per cent, 
in Region VI (Central Mas^) in which wine is consumed. 

The percentage absorbed by spirits varies in inverse ratio to that spent 
on other drinks. It is non-existent or insignificant in districts in which the 
habitual drink is wine but is considerable in districts in which beer or cider 
is drunk. Thus in the 34 households in Region VlII (West) q>irits absorb 
9 per cent, of the total expenditure on diet and 8 per cent in the 61 house¬ 
holds of Region I (North). There is certainly a very close relation between 
the nature of the habitual drink and the quantity of q)irits consumed. 
In his description of the diet of the labourers of his district an investigator 
of Eure-et-Ivoiresays: “ The drink is dder, a cold drink, and this is the rea¬ 
son why coffee and spirits are so much taken An investigator of Loiret 
says, “ The labourer generally used to drink wine, but the insufficient vin¬ 
tage of recent years has influenced him to take more and more spirits 

It does not seem that employers make mudi effort to combat the al¬ 
coholism of agricultural labourers. 

2) Various expenses {not on die(). — The figures obtained by the en¬ 
quiry as to expenses other than those on diet are given in the table which 
follows (Table V) and refer to 315 housdiolds of agricultural labourers 
not fed by their employers. 

Of the 315 families, 87 or more than a quarter lived in their own houses, 
twelve enjoyed free lod^g, while the others rented their dwellings, the 
average annual rent being 107 francs or 8 per cent, of income. The pro¬ 
portion ^ent on taxation and insurance is much the same as in the case 
of the industrial families, but that going to contributions to ^dicates, 
mutual societies and provision for retirement is much larger. In certain 
regions (West, Central Massif) these latter contributions seem to be non¬ 
existent or quite insignificant 


(i) Foi mdnstxSal workeis the cQtrespo&ding percentage is 23.4. 
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Tabi^E V. — Families of agricultural labourers not fed by employers. 
Average amount in francs of certain expenses unconnected with diet. 


JUgion , 

» 

1 

1 

1 

Number of 

Average 1 

Expenses during 
the we^ observe 
(winter) 


Annual expenses 


families 

personal 

nnits 

per 

family 

annual 

income 

1 

Heating! 
« , 

I,igbt- 

ing 

(I) 

Rent 

(*) 

Taxes 

Insu¬ 

rance 

Various 

expenses 

i 



1 1 1 

Actual fii,wes. 





I. 

94 

3.7 

1,760 

2.45 

0.92 

120 

8.10 

2.48 

5-30 

11. 

44 

3.4 

1,215 

1-55 

0.68 

82 

13.60 

6.30 

6.70 

Ill. 

26 

3.8 

1,180 

1.85 

0.63 

92 

8.85 

4 -T 5 

5.60 

IV. 

12 

3.2 

1,276 

1.93 

0.80 

119 

6.95 

1-52 

9.00 

V. 

21 

3.7 

1,180 

1.26 

0-57 

84 

15-30 

11.65 

8.80 

VI. 

18 

3.8 

1,139 

1.56 

0.60 

100 

14.70 

4-30 

— 

vn. 

52 

•3.0 

1,106 

2.12 

0.62 

93 

II.OO 

3-90 

4*35 

vni.j 

j 

48 

4.0 

1,221 

1.88 

0.74 

120 

5.90 

.. 

2.90 

1.90 

Total ■ - • 

315 

3.6 

x,353( 2-00 

J 

0.74 

j 107 

10.00 

4 .X 5 

5-15 



Percentage of Income. 





I. 1 

1 



4*7 

1.8- 

7.0 

1 0.5 

O.I 

0.3 

II. 




4*3 

1.9 

7-4 

I.I 

0.5 

0.6 

ni. 




5-2 

1.8 

9.0 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

IV. 

1 



5-1 

2.1 

7-7 J 


O.I 

0.7 

V. 




3.6 

1.6 

7.9 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

VI. 




4.7 

1.8 

7-4 

1.3 

0.4 

— 

vn. 




6.5 

1.9 

8.4 

1.0 ! 

0.4 

0.4 

VIII . 




5.2 

2.0 

. ^'7 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

Total . . . ‘ 

, i 



50 

1.9 

1 7-9 

0.7 

, 0.3 

0.4 


(1) In calculating the perceutages the annual expenditure was estimated by multiplying 
the we^y expenditure by 52, and reducing the result by a third since it was a week of winter 
which was observed. 

(2) The average rents refer only to families passing rent for their lodgbags. The percentages 
were <^ci]lated by taking as a basis the average income of sudi families. 


§ 4. Housing conditions. 

Besides the facts as to the amount of rent and expenses accessory to 
rent the question form for a family contained information as to methods 
of housing and the composition and size of dwellings. 
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Of 456 agricultural labourers* families 137 lived in a separate house 
as proprietors and 288 as tenants, while 31 lodged in houses diared with 
others. The percentage lodged in their their own houses was 30 per cent, 
of the whole number {as against 5 per cent, in the case of the town workers) 
The following table. Table VI, classifies households according to the. 
number of their members and the number of rooms in a dwelling. The 
kitchen which in many of these households serves various purposes has been 
counted as a room. An entrance hall, where such existed, has not been taken 
into account. Eighty per cent, of the families of agricultural labourers 
had dwellings having less then four rooms each, and 18 per cent, had 
single-room dwellings. If it be admitted that overcrowding*diouldbeheld 
to exist wherever a dwelling contains more than two persons for eadi room, 
37.7 per cent, of the lodgings of agricultural labourers will be found to be 
overcrowded, and i,ii8 or 52.2 per cent, of the 2,227 persons in the 456 
households to be li^nng in a condition of overcrowding. 


Table VI. Distribution of the families of agrmdtnral labourers according 
to the number of their members and of the rooms in which they are housed. 


ITtmiber of xuembeis 

of a family 

Ktunber of rooms in a dwdHng 

Total 

z 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

2 . 

13 

24 

18 

7 

4 




1 . 

65 

3 . 

10 

23 

28 

II 

I 

— 

I 

— 

— 

74 

4 . 

II 

25 

29 

10 

2 

I 


I 

— 

79 

5 . 

8 

25 

25 

7 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

70 

6. 


21 

20 

10 

2 

X 

— 

— 

— 

71 

7 . 


13 

13 

6 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40 

8. 

8 

6 

9 

6 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 

9 . 

e 

2 

4 

3 

I 

2 

— 

— 

— 

17 

10. 

tt 

— 

2 

2 

T 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

XJL .#••••••••• 

12. 

2 

- ' 

A 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3 

2 

13. 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

I 

Total . . . 

81 

I4I 

I-I9 

62 

15 

4 

3 

I 

— 

456 


Table VII gives for the housdiolds, classified according to the number 
of their members, the average area of living rooms in relation to dwell¬ 
ings, persons and personal units, and also the number of dwellings having 
entrance-halls, their own closets, cellars, lofts and gardens. This table 
proves that as the number of the members of a household increases there 
is not much proportionate variation in the average area of the dwelling, 
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SO that the average number of square metres (i) per personal unit dimi¬ 
nishes very much. 

Twenty seven per cent, of the agricultural housdiolds have their own 
closets. Almost all of them have gardens. 


Table Vn. — Housing conditions of the agricultural labourers* families. 


Number 

of 

persons 

of the honsebold 

Number of [households 
or dwellings 

Total number 
of rooms 
in relation to 

Average number 
of 

square metres 

Number of dwdlings 
having 

number 
of dwellings 

number 
of persons 

number 

of personal units 

in a dwelling 

for each person 

for each personal 
unit 

own closet 


1 

entrance-hall 

! 

2 


65 

2.49 

1.25 

1.38 

44-5 

22.2 

2.47 

17 

52 

60 

10 

61 

3 

. 

74 

2.65 

0.88 

1.08 

42.4 

I4.I 

17-3 

19 

50 

62 

4 

69 

4 


79 

2.67 

0.67 

0.86 

43.5 

10.9 

14.I 

24 

43 

66 

6 

69 

5 


70 

2.7X 

0.54 

0.76 

46.7 

9.3 

13.I 

21 

39 

60 

6 

60 

6 

... .... 

71 

2.48 

0.41 

o. 5 i 

50.2 

8.4 

X 2.2 

17 

41 

56 

6 

62 

7 


40 

2.52 

0.36 

0.55 

42.0 

6.0 

9.1 

15 

26 

36 

6 

37 

8 

. 

30 

2-53 

0.32 

0,48 

50.2 

^.3 

9.5 

4 

,23 

28 

2 

25 

9 and more . • . 

27 

2.78 



54-5 

5.6 

-8.0 

6 

16 

25 

3 

26 


Total . . . 

436 

2.60 

0.53 

0.74 

46.0 

9.3 

13.0 

123 

290 

393 

43 

409 


The enquiry compared the housing conditions of industrial workers in 
small places, of town working-people and of agricultural labourers, and 
establi^ed that the last named were the worst lodged. 

It was the general opinion of the investigators that the progress in the 
lining conditions of country families in the last thirty years has mainly 
affected their food and clotiies, their housing conditions only in a far less 
d^ee. Rural dwellings are still very defective in many districts. In 
Seine-Inferieure it is not imcommon to find a labourer’s cottage consisting 
of a single dark room, and having mud walls and a roof of thatch. Con¬ 
ditions are no better in Finist^re and Morbihan although ‘mention is 
made of improvements there. In I^oiret and Sarthe the state of affairs 
is from a hygienic point of view very unsatisfactory. Conditions seem to 
be better in Oise and Meuse. In other districts rural dwe lling s are found 
to be adequate as regards area but to be, for the most part, in a deplorable 
condition hy^enically. 


(x) X square metre ss x.196 square yards. 
















































MISCEI^I/ANEOUS ESrPORMATION 
REI/ATING TO AGRICUI/TURAE ECONOMY IN GENERAI,. 


ARGENTINE RBPUBMC. 

THE IrANDS OB THE STATE DOMAIN. — Revista de la Socudad Rural d$ Cordoba* 
year XVI, nos. 317 and 318, Cordoba, June 1916. 

« 

The Direcdon General del Censo Nacioncd has recently published a 
statement as to the results of the new general census in 1915 of property 
bdongingto the State. We reproduce the following figures which refer 
to the extent and value of the lands of the domain. 


Z^ds of the DontAin 



Area 

Value 


hectares (x) 

pesos (2) 

Formosa. 

. . 7,888,552 

63,008,418 

Chaco. 

• • 7.844.383 

78.443.838 

Misiones. 

. . 1,271,513 

8.900,593 

Pampa. 

. . 1.490.036 

11,920,290 

Rio Negro. 

. . 14,123,120 

112,984,9^ 

Neuquen . 

. . 5.667,814 

34,006.885 

Chubut . 

. . 18,279,228 

91,396,145 

Santa Cruz. ...... 

. . 19.637,877 

98.189,388 

Tierra del Fuego .... 

. - 1.54^.977 

9,251.864 

Isla de los Estados . . . 

. . 51.000 

102,000 

Los Andes. 

. . 3,696.600 

11,393,200 

Total 

. . 83,493,100 

5r9.597.587 


From these figures it appears that the average prices assigned to a 
hectare of land in the different territories were as follows: Formosa, 8 pesos 
Chaco, 10 pesos ; Iklisiones, 7 pesos; Pampa, 8 pesos; Rio Negro, 8 pesos : 
Neuquen, 6 pesos; Chubut, 5 pesos; Santa Cruz, 5 pesos; Tierra del Fuego, 
6 pesos; Isk de los Estados, 3 pesos; Los Andes, 2 pesos. If the total 
value of the land in public ownership in 1915, namely 519,597,587 pesos, 
be compared with that shown by the census of 1888, namely 344,348,600 
pesos, an idea of the increase of the value of land in the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic can be formed. However in order fully to appreciate the value of the 
lands of the State it is necessary to remember tibat while the value as- 

(z) z hectaxe » 2.47 hectares. 

(2) z peso of gold B 4 s at par. 
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signed to them in l888 had to be distributed over 132,173,400 hectares 
that of 1915 referred only to 83,492,100 hectares, for in the interval 
48,681,300 hectares passed from public to private ownership, and there¬ 
fore the average value o a hectare of the public domain was 6.2 pesos in 
1915 and only 2 pesos in 1888. 


ITAI/Y. 

I. RECENT MEASURES FOR DBVEEOPING THE GROWING OF CEREAE^. — 
zetta VfficiaU del Reg 7 io d*Italia, No. 217, Rome, 19 May 1917. 

On 10 Ma3" 1917 a decree numbered 788 was promulgated which in¬ 
troduced measures for the encouragement of cereal growing and of agri¬ 
culture in general. It has five clauses of which the second aims at regulat¬ 
ing crops. B3’ its provisions agriculturists may give the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture (temporar3’ department for supplies) an undertaking, either directly 
or b3^ the medium of the provincial commissions of agriculture (i), that they 
will grow com, other cereals, vegetables and edible tubercles under an obli¬ 
gation to hand over the produce to the State. If such crops be additional 
to the ordinar3^ crops of a farm, or be grown in face of exceptional difiicul- 
ties, the price paid b3' the State ma3" actuall3' surpass the maximum price 
established by the State, but not by more than 10 per cent. 

Special facilities ma3* be granted for the encouragement of these crops, 
in the form either of agricultural credit, or the grant of prisoners of war 
for agricultural labour and of the use of agricultural machines. 

Further, according to rules to be established by the Llinistry of Agri¬ 
culture, prefects will have the option of compelling, on the advice of the 
provincial commissions of agriculture, any person occupying a farm on any 
title to increase the total area on which he grows foodstuffs — com, other 
cereals, vegetables and edible tubercles. 

Appeal against such action of a prefect may be made within twenty 
da^-s to the ^linister of Agriculture w^ho will pronounce on the advice of a 
special section of tJie technical committee of agriculture. Controversies 
between the owners and farmers of land, which may eventuate in conse¬ 
quence of the prefect's exercise of compulsion, will be settled by three 
arbiters, naniel3’’ the praetor as president and two others chosen by the 
disputing parties. 

Any perwns who do not obey the prefect's order to increase cultiva¬ 
tion will, for each agricultural season in which they disobey, be fined from 
50 to 1000 liras for every hectare of land not under its prescribed crop. 

Clause HI of this decree contains a series of provisions which at 
eliminating the obstacle which current agricultural contracts place in the 
way of the more intensive growing of com and other cereals. Some of these 


(i) See oar issues for October 1916 (page 118) and Pebmaty 1917 (p«^e 118), 
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provisions apply to the whole kingdom, those namel3" which suspend the 
validity of contracts limiting sowing, and which allow a fanner to bring 
under cultivation determined lands in order to grow on them cereals, ve¬ 
getables and edible tubercles, and to vary these crops without regard to the 
customary rotation. 

Other provisions affect only the southern pro\T[nces, in which the al¬ 
ternatives of production are more uncertain, and guarantee to the cultiva¬ 
tor, to any one cultivating under orders and to sxiy one cultivating a pro¬ 
perty proportionately to the working capacity of his famity, even if he 
have the aid of a paid staff, a proportionate reduction of rent in the case of 
accidental losses, that is losses due to cirumstances impossible to foresee, 
together with the annulment of accessor^’' clauses in his lease which give 
him only a small share of profits. The difficulties which the application of 
these measures may occasion are r^ulated by three arbiters, charged to 
effect an amicable arrangement. There is no appeal from these arbiters. 

Clause IV contains interesting provisions as to credit for agriculturists 
who grow the crops which are the object of the new measures. These pro¬ 
visions concern the capital necessary to the granting of loans to them and 
also the securities necessary to the success of such operations. 

As regards capital, appeal is made not only to the special institutions 
of agricultural credit, but also to the ordinary and co-operative institu¬ 
tions of credit, the ordinary savings-banks, the monii di pietd and mordi 
fnimeniarii and the funds for agricultural loans and advances, in order that 
they may make advances to agriculturists as largely as possible. The 
appeals are supported by the State's promise to make advances to these 
credit institutions when it is necessary to supplement their available 
resources. 

As regards securities, the criterion adopted has a certain novelty, for 
the series of articles on which the legal agricultural privilege can be exer¬ 
cised has been extended, this privilege having the character of a real charge, 
property so called, which burdens the property’. 

Finally large fiscal facilities complete the system of exceptional and 
primleged treatment to which loans for the crops which have been mentioned 
are subject. 


2. THE NEW" ORGANIZATION OP THE MESriSTRY OP INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND 
labour .—Gazzetta Ufflciale del Regno d'ltaha. No. in6, Rome, 5 May 1917. 


By a recent decree measures have been promulgated for the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Llinistry of Industry, Conunerce and Labour in conformity 
wnth the various objects at which the creation of this new ministry aimed (i). 
The following are ^e chief provisions of the decree; 


(i) See oui issue for December 19x6, 135- 
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The former General Direction of Credit and Thrift is reconstituted on 
a better proportioned system with bureaux establidied on larger bases and 
is called the General Direction of Credit, Co-operation and Private Insur¬ 
ance. The departments for social thrift complete the labour bureau, and 
the union of these services produces the General Direction of I/abour and 
Social Thrift. 

The statistical department, hitherto attached to the labour bureau, 
again becomes a central autonomous bureau. The general inspectorate 
of industry and industrial education and the general inspectorate of inte¬ 
rior trade are co-ordinated, and a new bureau, the bureau of economic 
policy and foreign trade, is formed, and centralizes all matters regarding 
the development of national economy which are not the concern of special 
services. This bureau must use appropriate means and be aided by re¬ 
search and enquiries, thus supporting initiative tending to develop the va¬ 
rious industries and the traffic accessory to them. It must observe the 
facts of economy, industry and trade. 

A large part of its programme is taken up with the study of economic 
and social measures to have force after the war, and the preparation of the 
measures necessary to the transformation of war industries into peace in¬ 
dustries. 

The Bureau of General Economy will soon take on the character of a 
commercial administrative body. 

Finally a general secretariat for the whole Mnistry of Agriculture will 
be responsible for the stafE and the complex needs of the working of the two 
ministries. 


3. INSTITUTION OF A PROVINCIAI, LABOUR OFFICE AT RAVENNA. -^-BoOeHno 

ddTUffich dd Laooro, Nomber 8, Rome, z6 April 19x7. 

The pronncial administration of Ravenna recently decided to institute 
a labour office which should have the following programme (i): to supple¬ 
ment the action of similar offices in the communes of the province and the 
action of the government labour office; to study the conditions of labour 
and workers, of the various industries and of trade and traffic in the pro¬ 
vince by compiling statistics; to study the phenomenon of the interior mi¬ 
gration and the emigration abroad of labour and make such proposals as 
the interests of production and of the workers might suggest; to see that 
the laws as to labour and hygiene were applied ; to disseminate among wor¬ 
kers the spirit of thrift and co-operation; to study the phenomenon of unem¬ 
ployment and propose methods for remedying it; to assist the placing of 
labour by connecting supply and demand and collecting necessary infor¬ 
mation ; to intervene for purposes of reconciliation in disputes between 

(z) As to the proTincial hdbonr office lately constituted at Rome see our issue for 
April 19x7, page zzs. 
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capital and labotlx; to follow the development of the oiganizations of workers 
and employers; to analyse social relations as affecting strikes, boy* 
cots and lock-outs, determining the causes of these and resuming their de¬ 
velopment and results; to favour the development of the trades schools 
of artisans and workers, and of new industries, agricultural works, and trade 
and traffic, in the interests of intensified production and of workers; and 
finally to help injured workers to take the necessary steps in order to ob¬ 
tain indemnities. 


SWITZERI^AJND. 

FEDHRAIf AID TO SWISS AGRICOI/^TOE — Landmiiischafthches Jdhrhuch des Schweiz 

Heft 3. Beme, Wyss, 1916. 

Few branches of federal activity provoked as much criticism and 
discussion, during the years which preceded the war, in the press and in 
the federal chambers, as the subsidies granted to agriculture. On the 
one hand the large inciease in the sums voted attracted the attention 
of political and financial circles, and on the other the subsidies were criti¬ 
cized as being in reality a distribution of money to the largefarmers from 
whidi the country as a whole drew no advantage. 

These discussions, sometimes very Kvdy, attracted the attention of 
the economists and the federal authorities and provoked a careful exami¬ 
nation of the subject. On 23 June 1910 the National Council passed the 
following resolution: The Federal Coundl is invited to submit the whole 
question of federal subsidies to the examination of a commission of experts 
and to present a r^ort on the subject After a sufficientiy long period of 
examination the commisaon nominated by the Federal Coundl presented 
in February 1913 its report in which the grants to agriculture are examin¬ 
ed in detail. Proposals aimed above all at obtaining certain modifications 
of detail, a more stable obligation to grant the subsidies, their greater sodal 
importance, and an extension of authority which would allow the results 
attained by the means of the subsidies in the domain of agricultural impro¬ 
vement to be controlled. 

We should also recall in this coimection the studies, entitled " Ven- 
couragement k I'agriculture per la Confederation, de 1851 k 1912 " and 
Les ameliorations fonddres en Suisse” and publidied by the Agricultural 
Division of the Swiss Department of Public Economy, on the occasion of 
the National Swiss Exhibition at Beme in 1914. 

Further the question of the grants made to agriculture by the Confe¬ 
deration was the subject of a sdentific study by Dr. A. Schmid agronomic 
engineer at Beme, published in extenso in the German edition of the 
Agricultural Yearbook of Switzerland, No. 3 (i). Dr. Schmid first 

(z) LandvnrtsiduifSiches Jdhfhudh des SdhweiZf Heft 3, Wyss, 1916. — Die landwirtschafi- 
Ucken Massfuihfnm w Fordenmg der Landwtrtschaft tn der SchmeUj inshesondere die Sidfvm- 
Hon des Snndes, A. Sdunid, pages 257-556, Beme. 
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glances at the historical devdopment of these grants, and then establishes 
the bases for an objective estimate of them, reviewing in the prindpal 
part of his work each category of agricultural aids and emphasizing the re¬ 
sults which have been obtained. 

We here reproduce in summarized form his chief condusions, which 
we take from the second part of the French edition of the Agricultural 
Yearbook of Switzerland (i), 

A. Progress of Financial Aid granted by the Confederation to Agriculture. 


Total amount of all 

188s 

Francs, (si 

x^x 

Francs. 

19x0 

Francs. 

1914 

Francs. 

federal subsidies. . - . 

Total amount of fe¬ 
deral subsidies to agri¬ 

1,165,398 

7,251,548 

12,622,385 

16,694,221 

culture. 

217,707 

1,827,390 

3,202,441 

4,681,922 


It follows from these figures that if grants to agriculture have much 
increased, the proportion which they bear to the total sum of federal grants 
has lessened markedlly. Other branches of sodal activity derive equal 
benefits from federal subsidies. 

Wlien the table showing agricultural grants from 1851 to 1912, which 
is annexed to Dr. Schmidts work, is studied, it becomes dear whidi bran¬ 
dies of agriculture have benefited most by the increase in the grants. From 
sudi an examination fhe following condusions are drawn: 

a) Whereas until 1890 all agricultural subsidies were kept within 
very modest limits they increased rapidly after 1895, most of them reach¬ 
ing their maximum in 1910. 

b) In several branches of agricultural economy the increase in sub¬ 
sidies has been regular but relativdy small (small live stods:, agricultural 
assodations, insurance against hail, agricultural instruction and experi¬ 
ments). In others it has been on the other hand very large and very rapid 
(insurance of live stock, insurance against the pests of \dneyards, land im¬ 
provement). Only subsidies to horse-breeding have lessen^ continuously 
since 1898. 

c) Subsidies to land improvement, the insurance of live stock, the 
campaign against diseases of the vine, and cattle-breeding have, espedally 
since 1905, much surpassed those to other brandies of agriculture. The 
indisputable results obtained by subsidies in the spheres of land improve¬ 
ment and cattle-breeding have contributed to thdr increase. As regards 
the subsidies to the insurance of live stodr and the campaign against di- 

(1} Antwaire agricoU de la Swsse, and part, Beme, Wyss, X916. — subventions fede^ 
tales en faveur de Pagncudture. Extxact ftom a study Dr. A. Schmid, publi^ed m the 
Gennan editiou of the Agticultuxal yearbook of Switzerland. 

(z) X ftancs ^ 9 ^ 
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seases of the vine they are not only an enconragement but also a veri¬ 
table aid to small agriculturalists to meet losses which they are powerless 
to prevent and which are a direct menace to their economic existence. 
These grants are a true social benefit. 

The author of the work we have dted has also made a study of the dis¬ 
tributions of carii prizes awarded by the federal govemement to encourage 
cattle breeding on a large and a small scale in the canton of Berne (i), in 
which there is a relatively great number of large stock owners. The study 
has reference to 1913 and ends with the following conclusions: 


Distribution of cash prizes to exihitors whining from x toi prizes 
for males and females. 


Number 

of 

prizes obtained 


Percent 
of total no. 
of exhibitors 

Percent of total amount 
constitated by amount of 
prizes in each category 

I . . . . 

. • • • 

• ■ 54 - 1 ^ % 

27-44 % 

2 ... . 


. . 19.26 % 

16.91 % 

3 • ■ ■ • 

. ..... • 

. . 10.14 % 

11 - 56 % 

4 . . . . 


. . 4.00% 

5-87% 

5 . 


. . 2.92 % 

5-06% 

6 . * • • 


. . 2.to % 

6.16% 

y ... . 


. . 2.32 % 

5.87% 

8 . . . . 


• • 4*30 % 

100.00 % 

21.13 % 

100.00 % 


It is especially in the chief breeding centres that proprietors of the 
last category are encountered. To have in one’s stalls eight heads of live 
stock is not to be a large proprietor. Farms of this description, having a 
certain importance, form the centres for serious breeding which are neces¬ 
sary to its methodical and rational pursuit. Therefore the federal subsidies 
are not, as has often been said, so much money distributed to rich pea¬ 
sants. Especially where cattle are concerned they are useful and render 
real services. 

B. Influence of federal subsidies on agriculture and their future deve¬ 
lopment. 

The conclusions reached by Dr. Schmid as to agricultural instruction, 
agricultural experiment and research, stock breeding, land improvement, measures 
for the protection of agricidt%ire, agricultural associations, the Swiss peasarUS* 
secretariat, exhibitions, etc. 

To resume the conclusions of the author of this study on all these 
subjects would take us too far. We will end this notice by giving in tabular 
form the data as to federal subsidies for the encouragement of agriculture 

(i) See table XV and the remarks on pp 316 etseqoS the ^?ork died in the Landmrtschaft- 
Itches Jahrbuch des Schweiz, part 3,1916. 
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from 1851 to 1912, in accordance with the various branches of activity 
exercised. 



(i) i8s9<6o — 5,000 Fr. (a) 1864-70 — 10,000 Fr. 
1861-70 — i5>3'xo Fr. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

FAiaiERS’ CO-OPERATIVB ELEVATORS* TX oVIINXESOTA. 


OFFiaAT, source: 

Durand (B. Dana), CMef ot Division of Research in Agricultural Economics at the University 
of Minnesota, and Jrnsbn (J P ), Student Assistant: Farmers* Euevators in Minne¬ 
sota, The University of Minnesota, Agricultural Bsperiment Station, Bulletin 164, 
St. Paul, October 1916 . 


The development and working of the farmers' co-operative elevators 
in Minnesota ha? been the subject of special study on the part of the divi¬ 
sion of research in agricultural economics in the university of Minnesota. 

The facts we give are taken from a bulletin of this division, based on 
certain of the reports which the co-operative organizations in Minnesota are 
bound by law to render annually to the State university. The reports in 
question cover in most cases business done between i July 1914 and 30 
June 1915. 


§ I. Number and kind of co-operative eeevators. 


The number of co-operative elevators in ABnnesota is gradually in¬ 
creasing. The line of distinction between them and other elevators is not 
always sharply drawn. It has been deemed proper to include with them all 
elevators in which farmers own at least 50 per cent, of the capital stock. Un¬ 
der this definition there were 296 co-operative elevators in the State on i 
January 1916, that is about one fifth of the total number of elevators and 
local mills bu3dng grain from farmers. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, to which all 
elevators and other concerns handlmg grain aie required to report, includes 
in its list of local establishments mills buying grain from farmers as wdl 
as elevators proper. On i January 1916 this list included 1,428 concerns. 
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of which however it is probable that a few had been closed and a few were 
mentioned in duplicate owing to change of ownership. Terminal elevators 
were not included. Of the 1,428 concerns 248 were mills and therefore 
1,180 elevators proper, and almost exactly a fourth of these last were co¬ 
operative elevators. 

The elevators are classed as co-operative, line and individual. I^ine 
elevators are those owned by concerns having headquarters in central m«ir- 
kets, whileindividual ” is the term used to designate the elevators locally 
owned which are not co-operative, even if, as in a good many cases, they are 
owned not by individuals but by firms or even corporations. 

The elevators in the 73 counties of the »State were classified as follows : 


Co-operative elevators. 296 

Ijne elevators . ‘ 625 

Individual elevators. 302 

Mills. 205 


Total .... 1,428 


While some of the 296 elevators called co-operative do not possess all 
the characteristics and pursue all the practices generally considered appro¬ 
priate to co-operative enterprise, they are all substantially controlled by 
farmers; and the large majority possess some, and many all, of the cnstomary 
dharacteristics of a co-operative organization. In most of them each stock¬ 
holder has one vote, whatever amount of capital stock he may own. In 
many of them there is a limit to the number of shares of stock one person 
may own. In a considerable number the dividends on stocks are limited and 
the remaining profits are distributed on a patronage basis. 

‘ Of the 296 co-operative elevators information as to the year in which 
they were organized is available for 204 and is given in Table I. In a 
good many cases the prei.ent officers of farmers* elevators do not 
know when their elevator was organized. The significance of the reports 
is affected in some other cases b3’^ the fact that one or more reorganizations 
have taken place, and it is not certain whether the date given is that of the 
first oigamzation or the latest reorganization, lisevertheless the table 
gives a fair idea of the growth of the co-operative elevator system in the 
State. The great majority of elevators have been organized s<nce T900. One 
dates back to 1876 and another to 1884, the total number reported as 
organized before 1900 is only thirty Marked activity in the formation of 
co-operative elevators appears from 1904 to 1906 and again from 1912 to 
191A, the years 1912 and 1913 showing a greater number organized than 
any others. Comparatively few seem to have been organized in 1915, but 
this may be partly due to the absence of reports from the newest concerns 
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Table I. — Year of Organization of 204 Co-operative Farmers* Elevators 


Number 


Number 

Year 

of Elevators 

Year 

of Elevators 

1876 .... 

I 

1901 .... 

6 

18^ .... 

I 

1902 .... 

2 

1885 ... . 

2 

1903 ••• . 

6 

1886 .... 

I 

1904 .... 

10 

1887 .... 

I 

1905 .... 

16 

1889 .... 

4 

1906 .... 

16 

1890 .... 

2 

1907 .... 

7 

• 1893 .... 

2 

1908 .... 

9 

1894 .... 

3 

1909 ... . 

II 

1895 .... 

. 2 

iqio .... 

10 

X896 .... 

3 

19IT .... 

15 

1897 ... . 

3 

1912 .... 

22 

T898 .... 

4 

1913 .... 

21 

1899 ... . 

I 

1914 .... 

14 

1900 .... 

4 

1915 .... 

5 


As would naturally be expected thete are in general more co-operative 
elevators in regions of large grain production than elsewhere The south¬ 
western part of the State grows more grain than any other except the Red 
River Valley, and co-operative elevators are particularly numerous in it. 
In the Red River Valley however, a great grain region, they are compara¬ 
tively few. Their small number in counties adjoining the Twin Cities 
and in the entire north-eastern part of the State is chi^y attributable to 
the small local grain production. The earliest co-operative grain elevators 
in Minnesota appear to have been organized in the middle western coun¬ 
ties. 


§ 2 Activity op the co-operative elevators. 

a) Quantity of Grain Received — The 1,428 local electors and mills 
buying grain from farmers reported to the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission that they handled approximately 112,000,000 bushels of grain 
durincT the season 1914-1915. Of this amount the co-oterative elevators hand¬ 
led over 43,000,000 bushels or nearh tmo fifths. 

The proportion of the business in grain done by the co-operative ele¬ 
vators varies greatly in different parts of the State. In one county,Clear- 
water, it is all done by them Op the other hand in fifteen counties no 
CO operative elevators are reported to exist. In several of the counties 
of south-western Minnesota, all important in grain production, the co-ope¬ 
rative elevators do half of the business or more, but they do as much as 
50 per cent, in only few of the counties of south-eastern, central or north¬ 
western Mirnesota. 
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It does not appear that there is a very close relation between the date 
at which farmers' elevators were first organized in a given county and the 
proportion of the business they now control there ; but the fact that in the 
south-eastern part of the State and in the Red River Valley generally they 
have much less than half of the total business may possibly be connected with 
the fact that comparatively few of them were oiganized in these regions 
before 1900. No sufficient information is at present available to indicate 
the reasons for the variation in the relative importance of co-operative ele¬ 
vators in the several parts of the State. Doubtless it is affected to some ex¬ 
tent by the nationality of the fanning population, by the degree of mixture 
of different nationalities, and by the policies* of the non-co-operative, ele¬ 
vators in dealing with grain growers, as well as by numerour othei factors. 

It i? noteworthy that the co-operative elevators are laiger than the 
other concerns or at any rate doTa larger volume of busmess. As already stated 
the 296 elevators classed as co-operative handled 43,489,000 bu^els in 
1914-1915 or an average of 148,000 bushels each. Approximately 1,130 
other levators and ^Is buying grain from farmers handled about 
68,000,000 bushels, or an average of 60,000 bushels each. If mills were 
excluded the average for proprietary elevators would perhaps be somewhat 
larger, but it is safe to say that on ar average each co-operative elevator 
does at least twice as much business as each proprietary concern. Although 
no information is available as to the cost of operating proprietary elevators, 
it seems probable that, on account of theirsmaller business, their expenses 
per unit of grain handled are higher than those of the co-operative elevators. 

b) . Membershvf), —• Although the reports were not complete, the total 
number of stockholders using the elevators in 1915 may be placed approxi¬ 
mately at 33,000 or an average of about 112 to a company. There are how¬ 
ever an average of eighty-five persons for each elevator, or a total for all 
the elevators of about 25,000 persons, who make use of them and yet are 
not stockholders. This brings the total number of persons using them to 
about 38,000 or an average of nearly 200 for each elevator. The total 
number of farmers in the State in 1910 was about 156,000. As it is proba¬ 
bly little changed, considerably over one third of the farmers maybe said 
to do business with the co-operative elevators. 

c) Capital Stock and Gross Receipts, — Practically all the farmers’ 
elevators are oiganized as stock corporations, mostly under the general 
corporation law and not the special law authorizing the organization of 
co-operative corporations. The airount of capital stock varies greatly and 
is by no means always proportionate to the volume of business. Table 
n classifies according to the amount of their stock thirty-eight companies 
which reported on this point. The average capital stock for all the compa¬ 
nies is about $65,000 
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Table II. — Relation of Capital Stock to Gross Receipts. 


Oassificaiion 

(according to gross receipts) 

Numbei 

of 

elevators 

Percentage of capital stock 
to giosb receipts 

Ma*yitrtntti 

Mmitnnm 

Average 

Less tlien $50,000. 

5 

1 

59.0 

4.8 

25.0 

$ 50,000 to 100,000. 

10 

11.3 

4.2 

5-8 

100,000 to 150,000 ... 

12 

6.7 

2.3 

4.8 

150,000 to 200,000 ... 

6 

46 

2.1 

31 

Over 200,000. 

5 

8.0 

1 2.6 

4-7 


On an avera^sje the capital stock is equal to 5 per cent, of the gross 
receipts. In fexv if an^" cases is the co-operative elevator fully financed by 
the subscribed capital stock. Other sources, such as banks, individual 
lenders and commission men, generally provide the greater part of the work¬ 
ing capital, the capital stock being usuallv" intended to cover the cost of 
the plant and equipment. 

d) Gross Receipts and Operating Expenses. — It is interesting to com¬ 
pare tiie ratio of operating expenses to gross receipts from all sources, for 
the companies classified according to the volume of their business. This 
is done in Table III on the basis of the reports for the year 1914-1915. 
Figures sufficiently complete and accurate were available in the case of only 
166 elevators, but their conditions are probably substantially representa¬ 
tive of those of all the co-operative elevators. They are classed in eleven 
groups, according to the volume of their business as indicated by their gross 
receipts. It will be seen that 107, the large majority, have gross re¬ 
ceipts ranging from $50,000 to $150,000 a year. The average gross 
receipts of the 166 elevators amoont to $ 122,000. On an average operat¬ 
ing expenses amount to 2.6 per cent, of gross receipts. While within each 
class of elevators the ratio of expenses to receipts varies widdy, in nearly 
all cases the column showing the highest ratio of operating expenses to 
gross receipts indicates a fall in this ratio with each increase in the volume 
of business. It will be noted that after the limit of $ 150,000 of gross re¬ 
ceipts has been passed there is no considerable change in this ratio until 
the class of elevators having gross receipts in excess of $ 275,000 is reached. 
In other words, as the business increases from a very small to a moderate 
size the ratio of expenses falls rapidly, but with further increase in volume 
it naturally becomes more difficult to effect the comparative reduction of 
expenses. Volume is not the only element which effects the ratio of expenses. 
The kind of business done is also, doubtless, a factor of some importance. 
Elevators which handle relatively more of the products necessitating consi¬ 
derable expense will natiiralh" h?ve comparatively higher working costs than 
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those which deal chiefly with products easity handled. The ^ill of indivi¬ 
dual managers also of course accounts for much. 


Taete III. Relation of Operating Expenses to Gross Receipts. 


Classification 

(according to gross recdpts) 


$ 10,000 - 

50,000. . 


1 

1 *5 

16.2 

2.8 

5.3 

50,000 - 

75,000. . 


I 27 

9.6 

2.1 

3.0 

75,000 - 

100,000. . 


30 

7.0 

1.9 

3.3 

100,000 - 

125,000. . 


24 

5.0 

1.8 

2.7 

125,000 - 

150,000. . 


26 

3.8 

1.4 

2.2 

150,000 - 

175.000. • 


. *3 

3.5 

I.I 

2.0 

175,000 ~ 

200,000. , 


9 

2.9 

1*5 

2.1 

200,000 - 

225,000. . 


1 ^ 

‘3.4 

1 

2.2 

225,000 - 

250,000. . 



2.7 

1 1-5 

2.1 

250,000 - 

275.000. . 


1 ^ ' 

2.7 

1-4 

' 2.0 

275,000 and over . . 

. 

1 5 

3.3 

1.0 

1.6 



AJl classes . . . 

1 166 

1 16.2 , 

1 ' 

1 

2.6 


Number of 


elevators 
in eadi 
I <jass 


Percentage of operating 
expenses to gross receipts 


Maximum I Mmimum | Average 


e) Profits. — Profits as such — an excess of total income over total 
outgoings — are not necessarily desirable for a co-operative organization. 
The object of o strictly co-operative marketing business is to enable the co- 
operators to obtain the highest possible amount for the goods they market; 
and whether this is accomplished by pacing them direcil^^ the whole price 
obtained, less expenses, or by retaining a share of sudi price for subsequent 
distribution in the form of ^vidends, is immaterial. It is the practice of 
the co-operative creameries to pay for butter-fat the whole current price 
at which the butter sells, less actual working costs, so that at the end of the 
year little or no profit remains to be divided. 

Such a policy is however scarcely practicable in the case of the co¬ 
operative marketing of grain, particularly because of the considerable and 
rapid fluctuations of the price of grain which often take place, and the con¬ 
siderable occasional variations m working expenses which are due to the 
varying volume of business. It is desirable that the co-operative elevators 
diould retain, after paying suppliers of grain and immediate working 
expenses, a margin of receipts. This serves as a safety fund. 

As a matter of fact, not all the farmers* elevators are strictly co-opera- 
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tive in their methods of doing business. A good many of them are control¬ 
led by stockholders who desire as high returns as possible on their invest¬ 
ment, and a good many do not limit dividends. 

In the case of 169 elevators reporting on this point the average profit 
was 2.7 per cent: it varied from 1.9 per cent, for the nine having gross re¬ 
ceipts between $ 175,000 and $ 300,000 to 3.5 per cent, for the seven having 
gross receipts between $ 225,000 and 8 250,000. It may perhaps be con¬ 
cluded on the whole that the smaller elevators tend to require a somewhat 
greater proportion of profit than the larger. This ma3'' be due to the fact 
that elevators doing a small volume of business require relatively more 
investment per unit of business than those doing more, and in order to 
obtain an equal rate of return must collect a larger rate of profit on business 
handled. 

The methods of distributing profits in the form of dividends vary very 
much. Wheie sufficient profit is made to declaie any dividend a stock di¬ 
vidend is almost invariably paid. Of the 296 elevators we are considering 
72 made no statement as to their disposition of profits, 36 reported that they 
paid no di\ 4 dend of any" kind, in that they paid dividends on stock only, 
ard 77 that they distributed their profits among those delivering grain. Of 
these 77 all but one paid a stock di^ddend before any distribution was made 
on business done. 

Table IV shows the rates of dividends on stock paid by the 147 ele¬ 
vators which reported and which did not pay dividends to those deliver¬ 
ing grain. 


Tabi^ IV. 

— Dividend Rates on 

Capital Stack. 


Sate % 

Number 
of elevators 

Kate % 

Number 
of elevators 

0. 

. . 36 

20 

13 

I. 

. . 2 

25 

5 

5. 

5 

28 

I 

6 . 

• • 4 

30 

4 

7 . 

. . 6 

32 

I 

8 . 

. . 16 

40 

2 

00 

. . I 

43 y2 

I 

10 . 

. . 36 

50 

3 

12 . 

. . I 

100 

5 

15. 

. • 4 

250 

I 

16. 

. . I 
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Thus of the 147 elevators 76 distributed 10 per cent, or more of their 
capital stock in dividends and 36 paid no dividends at all. 

Probably some of the very high dividends represent in part the earn 
ings of earlier years or are due to the fact that the capital stock is only a 
small part of the actual capital of the companies. In some cases the high 
dividends are justified because for many previous years no dividend or 
only low and irregular dividends have been declared. However there is 
litlle doubt that a high return to capital is put by a good many elevators 
before the interests of those supplying the grain. 

About 77 elevators reported paying to the latter a dividend, called 
a " patronage dividend The apportionment of "|)atronage dividend ad¬ 
mits of many variations. Some elevators limit its distribution to stockhol¬ 
ders, while others, apparently more numerous, distribute it to all customers. 
A variation in this practice, which is however rare, is to pa3’’ a patronage di¬ 
vidend to stockholders at double the rate at which it is paid to non-stock- 
holders. In all except possibly one of the cases in which elevators pa^’ a 
patronage dividend, there is a limit placed on the stock dividend which 
may be paid. This limit varies from 2 to 15 per cent., but 10 per cent, 
seems to be the most general figure and is apparently held to represent a 
just return, in the circumstances, on the capital invested. In general 
there seems to be no e\’idence that the claim of stock to dividends is cu¬ 
mulative. The patronage dividend is distributed according to several 
different systems. There ib first the straight dividend, distributed on the 
basis of the value of the business done, whether it has been buying or sell¬ 
ing. Where bu^Tng and selling are done on approximately* equal mar¬ 
gins this method seems to be adequate. Another practice is to pay* a pa¬ 
tronage dividend as a percentage on the value of business, on grain and flax 
only*; and vrhere other commodities arc distributed at a lower profit than 
grain and flax this method may be justified. According to yet another 
method the dividend takes the form of a specific number of cents per bushel 
of gram, the difl-erence in the value of the different kinds of grain or the pro¬ 
fit on them per bushel being sometimes disregarded. Sudi a dividend may¬ 
be distributed on other commodities than grain and flax, such as coal, flour 
and fodder. 

The actual amount of patronage dividends naturally varies very much. 
The highest rate reported is 3 per cent, on business done; and unless pecu¬ 
liar local conditions necessitate transacting business on a larger margin there 
is no good reason why this rate should ever be exceeded. Rather than 
surpass it, fanners should be paid higher prices for their products or be al¬ 
lowed to buy commodities more cheaply, so that too much money would 
not be tied up in the funds of the elevator. 

In general it can be said that in the countries in which the practice of 
paying a patronage dividend prevails, the percentage of foreign-bom citi¬ 
zens and citizen.** having foreign-bom parents is considerably above the 
average; and it is suggested that these citizens may have become familiar 
with this practice in Europe and have continued it. As a rule the larger 
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and more successful co-operative elevators are those which pay patronage 
dividends. 

It will be remembered that only 55 per cent, of all the patrons of ele¬ 
vators are stockholders. In the case of many elevators this percentage is 
mudi less, several of them reporting their non-stockholding to be far more 
numerous than their stockholding patrons. When in such a case a large 
stock dividend is declared as happened in several instances — the re¬ 
turns from products handled for patrons are not distributed in strict ac¬ 
cordance with co-operative principle^. 

Tabee V. — Dividend Rates for Elevators paying Patronage 
Dividend to all Customers. 


Elevator namber 


X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Stock dividend paid 

% 

xo 

xo 

.0 I 

8 I 

8 i 

8 

6 

5 

5 


Patronage dnidend to all 
costomers 

% 

1*3 

1.7 

2.0 

2.5 

2-5 

4.0 

3.0 

3.75 

AQ (Paid to stodk- 
^ holders only) 


f) Gross Margins. — The average gross margin between price paid and 
price received for products handled by all elevators reporting on this point 
is 5.3 per cent, of the gross receipts, the proportion varying from 8 per 
cent, in the case of elevators having gross receipts less than $50,000 to 4 
per cent, in some of the larger classes. For all the reporting elevators the 
gross margin is almost equally divided between profits and expenses, 51 per 
cent, going to the former and 49 per cent, to the latter. For the three 
classes which have the smallest voliune of business, however, the expense 
constitutes over one half of the margin; for all but two of the other classes 
less than half the margin. In the case of elevators having gross receipts 
over S 275,000 the expense forms only one third of the margin and the pro¬ 
fits two thirds. It is evident that co-operative elevators having a small 
volume of business must find it more difficult to compete with non-co-ope- 
rative elevators than those having a large volume of business. Because their 
expenses are relatively higher, and because they must seek a larger ratio 
of profit on sales, their gross margins must be materially higher than those 
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of the larger elevators ; and since they can hardly sell their grain for more, 
this means that they must pay farmers less. 

g) Capacity of Elevators. — The capacity of the co-operative elevators 
varies considerably, the average being about 22,750 bushels. Some ele¬ 
vators have a capacity of as mtch as 50,000 bushels, and there is a teidency 
to replace with larger structures the older and smaller elevators which bo 
come unprofitable ir course of time. 

The average quantity of grain and flax handleel by these elevators in 
1914-1915 was five and a half times as much as their average capacity. 


§ 3. Commodities other than grain handmd by the co-operative 

Elevators. 

The majority of the co-operative elevators handle commodities other 
than grain. They distribute more or less frequently coal, seeds, fodder, 
twine, wood, tile, salt, flour, lumber, cement, oils, fencing and machinery. 
Of the entire number of elevators 24 reported that they handled nothing 
but grain and flax, and 149 specified that they handled other products than 
these. 

Table VI. — Farmers* Elevators huying Commodities for Patrom. 


Conunodity Number 

of elevators 

Coal. II2 

Fodder. 88 

Flour. 71 

Twine. 51 

Salt. 30 

Seeds. 17 

Machinery. 13 

Wood. 9 

Eumber. o 

Tile. 8 

Cement. 4 

Fencing. 3 

Oil. 3 


Table VII classifies the 173 co-operative elevators reporting on this 
point according to the proportion of their total receipts derived from sources 
other than grain and flax. The receipts from these other sources of two 
fifths of these elevators exceeded 10 per cent, of their total receipts; those 
of twenty-three of them exceeded 20 per cent, of their total receipts. 
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Table VII. — Perce^itage of Gross Receipts pom Commo&Uies other 
than Grain and Flax. 

Per cent. Number 

of elevators 

More than 50. i 

40 to 50. 5 

30 to 40. 6 

20 to 30. II 

15 to 20. 12 

10 to 13. 24 

5 to 10. 50 

Under 5. 40 

None . 24 

173 

It appears that those devators which handle relatively large amounts 
of commodities in addition to grain and flax require, on an average, a 
slightly larger gross margin than do others. 
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THE RUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT DURING THE WAR. 


SOI7RCBS : 

N. O.: 0 x^eHOpaJEbHOMB C0K>3‘& noTpe6HTeJiBHHX!B o6meCTBTb {The Central Union 
of Societies of Consumption), in: ToprOBOnpOMBnnJieHHaa rasera {Journal of In¬ 
dustry and Commerce), oi^an of the Ministry of Finances N* 92, Petrogiad, 1917. 

S. P. V. : GeoBCKO-xosidtCTBeHHaH npoHSBOAHTejiBHafl Boonepaxoa; {Co-operation 
of Production in Agriculture), in ToproBonpoMfiniuieHHas rasera. No. 102, Petro> 
grad, 1917. 

Chbxssin (^.): '’IiicrieHHOCTB pyccKOi^ Koonepaixm {The Statistics of the Russian 
Co-operative Movement), in B-feCTHEDEPB KOOnepaEQH {The Messenger of Co-operation), 
Nos. 2 and 3. Petrogiad, 1917. 

SosEV (A.): Russian Co-operation in 1916, in: The Russian Co operator. No. 6, l,ondon, 1917. 

S, A.: Ge.TbCK0-X03sdlCTBeHHaa Boonepai^fl {AgricuUural Co-operation), in: B^cr- 
HHKik Menicaro Kpe;iaiTa {The Messenger of Small Credit), No. 4, 1917. 


§i..The Development of Co-operation in General. 

The war has given a vigorous impulse to co-operation in Russia where 
since the outbreak of hostilities the co-operative movement has been exc^ 
tional in the history of the world. A mere comparison of the data for 1914 
with those for 1916 ^ows very clearly the importance of this development. 

As appears in the following table the number of co-operative societies 
of certain categories has been almost doubled while that of those of all 
categories has.increased by more than 60 per cent. 

Table I. — Number of Co-operative Societies from 1914 to 1917. 

Percent^e 
of increase 

. in Number 

cxf 

_Number of Societies in tlie year Societies 


RincL of Societtss 

1914 

1915 

29x6 

X917 

19x4 

X917 

Co-operative credit . . . 

12.985 

14,586 

15.436 

16.055 

100 

182 

Co-operative consumption 

10,080 

12,000 

18.000 

20,000 

100 

zg8 

Agiicoltaial . . . . . 

4.707 

5.795 

5.820 

6,132 

100 

176 

Co-operative agricultural 
Co-operative butter fac¬ 

1.278 

1,278 

1,981 

2,100 

100 

161 

tories . 

2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

3,000 

100 

166 

Total . . . 

31,050 

55.659 

43.737 

47.287 

100 

166 
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As regards the number of members there •were about ten millions of 
them on i January 19x4. If the population of Russia be taken to be 172 
millions, 5.8 per cent, of them are co-operators. If to these be added the 
other members of co-operators' families, on an average six persons for each, 
it is found that 34.8 per cent, of the population are closely connected with 
the co-operative movement. 

In 1916 the number of members increased in an extraordinary way. A 
figure of no less than fifteen millions was reached or, if members of co-oper¬ 
ators’ families be counted, 67,500,000; which is to say that 39 per cent, of 
the population were interested in the co-operative movement. 

The detailed analysis of the movement is even more striking, e§pecially 
if co-operation for credit and consumption be considered in particular. 


§ 2. Co-operative Credit. 

The most important branch of Russian co-operation is without doubt 
co-operation for credit. On i January 1917 there were 21,263 institutions 
of small credit distributed as follows: 11,810 credit societies; 4,245 sa\Tngs 
andrelief funds; 76 unions; 4,860 small credit funds belonging to the zem¬ 
stvos. 

If these data be compared with those for 1915 and 1916 the following 
table, lowing the development of institutions of small credit during the 
war, is obtained: 


TabeE II. — Number of Institutions of Small Credit pom 1915 to 1917. 


Institations of Small Credit 

" 1915^ 

Years 

1916 

1917 

Co-operative Instittdions: 

i) Credit and Savings. 

3.515 

4.043 

4.245 

2) Credit. 

9.516 

II,4I2^ 

11,810 

3) Credit Unions. 

II 

62 

76 

Non-co-operative Institutions: 

i) Funds of the Zemstvos. 

203 

248 

372 

2) Special Funds. 

5.19a 

4.998 

4,860 


We have added to the co-operative institutions of credit the small 
credit funds of the zemstvos, for these discharge almost exclusivdy the 
ta^ of unions of co-operative credit institutions. In this connection the 
grave question has lately arisen of limiting the fields of action of the unions 
and the small-credit funds. 

As appear from Table II the total number of co-operative credit in¬ 
stitutions has certainly increased, but not very markedly. Thus in 1914 
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1482 new co-operative institutions were organized, only 888 in 1915 and 
601 in 1916. 

This relatively weak development is explained by the fact that duiii:^ 
the war co-operation for credit has directed all its efforts towards organiz¬ 
ing unions, by means of which it has been able to exercise a multiple and 
intense activity. The large decrease in loans to members and the increase 
in deposits have allowed the members to develop a series of various forms of 
co-operative action which did not previously exist. Co-operation for credit 
has been drawn into the sphere of co-operative consumption, has taken 
a very active part in supplying the army with various products, and has 
participated in a growing movement for the creation of co-operative indus¬ 
tries. At the outbreak of war only eleven unions, or one for every 1,324 
societies, existed; but in 1916 they already numbered sixty-two, that is one 
for every 249 societies; and on i J auuaxy 1917 there were eighty-eight of them 
— twelve being mixed unions — that is one for every 181 societies. This 
increase would have been far larger had twenty-five other unions, who 
applied to the competent authorities for authorization during 1916, been 
authorized to begin operations. 

On the basis only of very incomplete data, which are below the actual 
level reached, it can be concluded that the unions for co-operative credit 
supplied to the army in 1915-1916 the following quantities of agricialtural 
products: 

41,427,544 pud^ (i) of com; 5>734»684 pnds of hay; 

2,488,798 " ” flour; 272,663 ” ” buckwheat. 

The co-operative institutions of the province of Qrarkov alone supplied 
hay, sacks, leather, buckwheat, etc. to the value of more than two million 
roubles (2); and those of Astrakhan about twenty million roubles’ worth 
of fi^ 

At the same time co*operation was driven to set up factories for the con¬ 
struction and repair of agricultural machires and implements. This form 
of co-operative production was provoked and stimulated on the one hand 
by the lack of agricultural machines which resulted from the difficulties 
of importation, and on the other by the increased demand for machines aris¬ 
ing from the insufficiency of labour caused by the mobilization. The co¬ 
operative credit institutions had therefore to organize factories and work¬ 
shops for the making of agricultural machines and implements. 

Their unions took the lead in this enterprise because they could most 
easily find the necessary capital. Co-operative industrial activity did not 
however confine itself to making the machines necessary to agriculture: 
it b^an to fabricate other articles, eqjeciaUy those for which agriculture 
furnishes the primary material. 

Mills were set up and also machines for the esacation of fruit and v^e- 
tables. 

(1) I pod » 40 lbs 

(2) I nmble » about 3S id at par. 
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In 1914 and 1915 these miscdUaneons undertakings were as follows: 

Variom Co-operative Activity in 1914 and, 1915. 


Number 

of 

Societies 


1914 
Total Soxn. 
roubles 


of 

Societies 


1915 
Total Sum. 
roubles 


Tabde in. 


* Opetatious 

Supply of agricultural machines! 

Supply of live stock. 

Seeds. 

Forage. 

Letting lands. 


2,472 

9,727.400 

3.105 

13,094,600 

53 

130,600 

74 

500,100 

756 

2.569,400 

1.177 

5,172,500 

350 

1,598,000 

754 

4,147 600 

94 

631.500 

5 Q 

263.400 


The credit granted by the State to institntionb of small credit amounted 
on I January’ 1917 to 397 millions roubles, of which 358 million roubles 
had been granted to co-operative institutions of credit. 

The number of members on i July 1916 was 10,378,913; namely 
2.324,988 members of credit and relief societies and 8,053,925 members of 
co-operative credit institutions. The increase in 1914 was of 1,200,000 ; 
in 1915 it was only of 100,000. 

The capital of which the institutions of small credit could dispose was 
distributed as follows. 

Tabi^b IV. Percentage of Capital ai Ute Disposal of the Instit^dions of Small 
Credit of various Categories, 


Credit and Rddef 

Co-opezativs 

Co-operative 
Societies of the 

Kinds of Cainfal. 

Societies. 

Credit Societies. 

two Fomis. 

Capital belonging to the 

Societies. 

22.8 

13-7 

17.9 

Capital oi the State . . 

6.0 

13-2 

9.6 

Capital of the Zemstvos 

1.6 

4.6 

3-3 

Deposited capital . . , 

67.2 

65.4 

66.3 

Other capital. 

2.4 

3-4 

2.9 


Total • . . 361.280.000 554.314.000 915.544.000 roubles 


§ 3 . CO-OPKRATIVE CONStFMPTION. 

The total number of co-operative institutions for consumption reached 
18,000 on I January 1917 while before the war it was barely 10,000, the in¬ 
crease being thus one of nearly 100 per cent. In European Russia the in¬ 
crease was of 98 per cent., in Siberia of 99 per cent., in the Caucasus of 164 
per cent., and in the Transcaspian provinces of 171 per cent. In certain pro¬ 
vinces the percentage of increase was very high: in the province of Nijni- 
Novgorod it was 709; in the province of Charkov 447. 
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The development of co-operation for consumption in the other chief 
States of Europe was as follows : 

Tabi^e V. — Ktmber of Co-op&rative InstiUtiiom of Consumption 
in the Chief States of Europe. 


Total Number 


of 

Country lustitutions 

Great Britain. 1.375 

Germanj’. 2,500 

Denmark. 1,562 

Switzerland. 736 

Italy . 2,570 

France. 3.156 


Total. . . . 11,899 


It is reckoned that in other countries there are about 8,000 co-oper¬ 
ative institutions of consumption. The total number of them in Europe 
outside Russia therefore hardly surpasses that in Russia only. The total 
number of members-was five millions, and if members of co-operators' fa¬ 
milies be counted no less than 25 millions of the inhabitants of Russia will 
be found to be included in the co-operative movement. 

It is interesting to compare this with the development of co-operative 
consumers' societies in the rest of Europe. 


Tabee VI. — Absolute and Comparative Figures as to the D&odopment 
of Co-operative Institutions of Consumption in the Chief States of Europe. 


Countries. 

Number 
of Members.. 

Percentage 
of Populatiou 
who axe 
Members. 

Percentage 
of Population 
who are 
interested 
m Co^eiation. 

Great Britain. . . 

3,362,000 

8.0 

32.0 

Switzerland . . . 

523,000 

14.0 

56.0 

Denmark. 

243,000 

8.0 

350 

Germany. 

2,500,000 

3-6 

14-5 

France. 

876,179 

. 2.1 

8.4 

Italy. 

500.000 

1.4 

5.6 

Russia. 

5,000,000 

30 

15-0 
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This importance and development of the movement towards co-oper¬ 
ative consumption in Russia has a direct relation to the war. Co-oper¬ 
ation in consumption did not arise when the war broke out nor was it a con¬ 
sequence of the war. The work of propaganda and organization certainly 
went on for twenty years. But the true success and veritable national im¬ 
portance of this form of co-operation date only from quite recent years and 
are a result of the pressure exercised by the crisis in the food supply. Ac¬ 
cording to information, very incomplete and therefore below the truth, 
which dates from 1916 the turnover of this branch of co operation was then 
fifteen hundred million roubles. 

A movement parallel to that of co-operation is found in the organiza¬ 
tion of unions of districts provinces, regions and of a central union. On 
I January 1917 the unions of co-operative institutions for consumption 
numbered 250, of which 170 had been formed in the previous year. They are 
largely mixed in type and unite co-operative institutions of various cate¬ 
gories. 

The number of co-operative institutions belonging to the unions 
has increased at an exceptional rate. The Union of Co-operative Societies 
of Moscow, which is becoming the centre of co-operative consumption in 
Russia and is on the point of solving the problem of forming a single natio¬ 
nal co-operative institution for consumption, had 1,734 members in 1915 
and 3,164 in 1916. The member^p of the Union of Vologda increased from 
222 to 600; that of Perm, whidh was formed of thirteen societies in 1912, in¬ 
cluded 500 of them in 1916, 308 having joined during 1916, etc. 

The total number of co-operative societies grouped in the unions was 
4,000 on I January 1916 and 12,500 on i January 1917, which is to say that 
no less than 60 per cent, of the co-operative consumers' societies have 
adhered to the unions. The turnover of all the unions was 257 million 
roubles on i January 1917 as against 70 million in 1915. The Union of 
the Co-operative Societies of Moscow should be signalized, its turnover 
having surpassed even optimistic anticipations. In 1914 the value of the 
goods it sold was 10 milHon roubles, in 1915 it was 22.8 million roubles, 
in 1916 it surpassed 85 million, and this year it will, on a modest compu¬ 
tation, reach 145,568,500 roubles, thus placing the union in the first rank 
of the co-operative stores of the whole world. 

As appears from the following table the laige majority of Russian co¬ 
operative societies are rural. To analyse in detail the activity of the 
Central Union of Russian Co-operative Societies, by which name the Union 
of Moscow is now known, is therefore of the highest importance for the 
study of the economic and commercial life of the Russian country. 
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Table VII. — Relation helween the whole Number of Co-operative Institutions 

and those of the Various Categories, 


Categories 

Total Number 

Petoeni of Total 

Co-operative Urban. 

486 


* ” Rural. 

2,063 

73 % 

Factory. 

220 


” Special. 

51 


” labourers. 

50 


*’ Railway. 

30 


” Various. 

114 


Unions of Co-operative Institutions 

154 



The Muscovite union expects in the current year a turnover of 
145,568,500 roubles, distributed as follows: commercial action 131,420,000 
roubles ; production 11,131,000 roubles ; propaganda action 3,017,500 
roubles. In comparison with the results of previous years these previsions 
are moderate for they involve an increase of only 68 per cent. Their 
moderate character is comfirmed by the results of the first years. The 
increase was of 122 per cent, in 1915 and of 280 per cent, in 1916. 

Another circumstance ^ould be noticed. In 1916 co-operative con¬ 
sumption organized itself for the first time and on a large scale. It founded 
one chemical establishment; four soap factories; four factories of cosofectio- 
nery ; four establidiments for the treatment of leather; tobacco, match, 
preserved fish and paper factories; establishments for the treatment of 
wood and suoflower oil; mineral water works, printing-presses; and a num¬ 
ber of mills. The antidpatioJis of the Central Union left out of account the 
large mills bought in the first months of 1917 and a number of enterprises 
of various kinds. 

On parallel lines to this organization, which operates from outside 
inwards, that operating from inside outwards has grown and been reinforc¬ 
ed during the war. The Central Union founds, at points chosen in advance 
andlikely, owing to their geographical position, to be active trading centres, 
a number of agencies having stores for wholesale goods, and these agencies 
form nuclei always closely connected with the Central Union. They have the 
double aim of supplying the co-operative institutions with wholesale wardiou- 
ses, and buying local products for the Central Union without the intervention 
of middlemen. Middlemen used more than any other element to burden 
enterprise in Russia. 

There were seven of these agencies in 1916 and twelve in 1917. Their 
turnover in 1916 was very large, that of the Agency of Rostov being 257 
per cent, of its amount in the previous year, that of the Kiev Agency 179.8 
per cent., that of the Odessa Agency 255.5 cent., that of the Rybin^ 
Agency 589 per cent., and that of the Astrakhan Agency 2,351 per cent. For 
the current year a turnover of 44,700,000 roubles is anticipated. 
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The activity of the Central Union as regards the fish trade deserves 
special attention. In 1917 it bought two large refrigerators, a steamer and 
ten barges which it had built on purpose for the transport of fish, thus pre¬ 
paring for the sale of 250,000 puds of fish emanating from European Russia. 
It also organized the purchase in Siberia. 

What is even more interesting is the great success which met the 
union's effort to concentrate the trade in butter, cheese, eggs, pork, etc. 


§ 4. Co-operative Agricxjeture. 

On I January 1915 there were 1,768 agricultural co-operative institu¬ 
tions. On I January 1916 their total number was 1883 1 August 

1916 it was 1981. Thus in one year it increased by 213 or 12 per cent. Most 
of the new institutions, that is 91 out of the 158 formed in 1916, are collective 
dairies. The slight development of agricultural as compared with other 
co-operative institutions is entirely symptomatic In this branch of co¬ 
operation an increase above the normal rate was provoked by the war as 
elsewhere. On i January 1914 there were 1316 of these institutions, and 
on I August 1916 there were 1981 of them, so that the increase during the 
war was of 665 or 50.6 per cent. In spite of their almost absolute lack of tedi- 
nical and financial aid, agricultural co-operative institutions have diown their 
solidity and their great power of resistance to economic and social repercus¬ 
sions. Their initiative has however been checked by their lack of means 
of their own, which has constrained them to borrow a sum more than six 
times the amount of their capital-shares and reserve fund. 


§ 5. Co-operative Buttermaking. 


The statistics of co-operative buttermaking are among the most in¬ 
complete. The most exact refer to ei^t provinces — Arkangelds:, Vologda, 
Viatka, Kostroma, Novgorod, Olenetzk, Perm and Jarodav — and give the 
following data as to the development of co-operative butter-factories: 


Table VIII. — Numerical Increase of Co-operative Butter Factories in Eight 
Provinces from 1914 to 1916. 


Co-operative institutions in general 
Co-cperative butter-factories . . . 



^Vear 


Percent, of 
Increase 


1915 

29x6 

4.302 

4.895 

6,528 

34 

286 

408 

540 

47 


As to co-operative butter-factories in Siberia we have the following 
data. In the province of Tomsk there were 114 of them in 1914, 497 ^ ^ 9^5 
and 1038 in 1916; in the province of Tobol^ there were 1200 of them in 
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1916. The unions had a really exceptional development. During the war 
twenty-seven tmions were formed in Siberia where before the war there were 
only three of them. Of these twenty-seven, ten were unions of co-operative 
butter factories. The tendency to centralization was however affected 
by many and various repercussions tending to produce a crisis in the work of 
organization. In 1915 the Union of Altai, comprising 100 societies, left the 
Siberian Union which now comprises 800 societies; and during the last 
months of 1916 another autonomous union was organized at Kurgan. Be¬ 
sides these associations there were many in the provinces of Moscow, Oren¬ 
burg and Oufa. There were 3,000 co-operative buttermaldng associations 
in all Russia in 1916. 

Latterly the question of the organization of the National Central Union 
of Co-operative Buttermaking Associations has arisen, for the Siberian co¬ 
operative factories have b^un to extend their ^here and to make butter 
not only for exporting abroad but also for the home market. Dangerous 
competition in the field of commerce with the Union of Vologda has thus 
arisen. 

Another question, much discussed, involves the work of various branches 
of co-operation, the question namely of the National Co-operative Union 
for the Export of Com. A further step for the development and reinforce¬ 
ment of Russian co-operative enterprise is about to be made here this year. 



NOTICES REEATING TO CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 

BKRICHT tJBER DIE TkTIGKEIT DER K K I^ANDWIRTSCHAITTSOESEIASCHAFT 
IN WIEN WAHREND DER KRIEGSZEIT 1914,1915 TO® 1916 {Report on the Actnity 
of the Imperial and Royal Agiicultiital Society in Vtmna during Wartime 1914, 19x5 ani 
1916) —Published by the Zentral-Ausschii&s {Cential Council) and edited by the Genexal 
Secretaiy, Professor J HAusler 43 pp Vienna 1916 

Owing to financial reasons and a diminished staff the Imperial and Roy¬ 
al Society-of Agriculture of Vienna has suspended for the period of the war 
the publication of its yearbook, and issued instead a brief report on the so¬ 
ciety’s activity from the outbreak of war until the end of July 1916. In the 
first part of this report the actisdty of the Central Council and the sections 
is examined, in the second that of the various ofiBlces. 

Since the banning of the war the society has been occupied by ques 
tions relative to the work necessary to saving the harvests which the lack 
of labour has jeopardized, and to this end has become part of oiganisms 
created by the government, and studied the problems concerned with the 
production and distribution of cereals and forage. It has attempted to 
support and represent the interests of agriculturists in face of the numerous 
decrees and ordinances of an economic character which have so strongly 
affected rural economy and the circulation of products. In this connec¬ 
tion we should notice its efforts to ensure that in the several sowing seasons 
there should be the necessary quantities of seeds, to assist the transport 
of beetroot, to secure the supplv of mflk and other agricultural products, 
and to fix the price of milk. The society further intervenes in the 
Ministry of Justice when questions inheient in the rise of prices conse¬ 
quent on speculation are at stake. A large sphere for very useful action 
was provided by the important problem of the rural labour supply. The 
society was able to act as intermediary between agriculture and the 
prisoners of war and concentration camps for refugees, thus procuring la¬ 
bour. 

The society has also been occupied by the problem of finding homes for 
soldiers returned from the war {KnegerheimstaUen). The task reserved 
for agriculture after the war has been lengthily studied from the points 
of view of l^islation, technique and finance. The society’s propaganda in 
favour of the essication of potatoes has also been most useful: here it has 
been possible even to put schemes into practice, plans and devices for the 
construction of essicating establishments having been actually executed. 
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In the matter of providing food-substitutes the society has been equally 
active. 

Mention should also be made of lectures on the principles of diet, 
given or organized in order to demonstrate the necessity of adapting con¬ 
sumption to the exigencies of war and to the new products intended as 
foods. Efforts made to increase kitchen-gardening were no less important: 
seeds were actually distributed free of cost; gardening was superin¬ 
tended ; and produce was carried to the market. The problem of unemploy¬ 
ment was closely studied with the help of the society's labour bureau. 

The second part of the report is given up to the various offices or de¬ 
partments of the general secretariat. The office of information has a de¬ 
partment occupied by questions inherent in tariffs; a department of admi¬ 
nistration is devoted to the funds and the book-keeping; and there are a 
labour office, an office for the sale of milk, an office concerned with feeding 
live stock, an office for agricultural machinery, and an office for alimentary 
products which was created in October 1914. We must add to these the 
offices of the library and museum, the editorial office of the society’s agri¬ 
cultural journal, and the office of its archives. 


RUSSIA. 

RXTBNOFF (S. V.) : The Co-oprative Movement nr Russia: its msTORV, significance 
A2SD CHARACTER. Published by the “ Russian Co-opeiator ”, 83, Finsbury Pavement 
I^ondon E. C 2. 1917 ; 162 pp.: 37 illustrations. 

This book contains a mass of exact and detailed information on the 
great co-operative movement in Russia, which is playing such an impor¬ 
tant part in the economic life of that country. The author gives also a gen¬ 
eral review of the state of agriculture in Russia, which is still primarily 
an agricultural country, the agricultural classes supplying the main back¬ 
bone of the co-operative movement. 

The scope of the work of the author can be gauged from the contents 
of the book, which we give below: 

Chapter I. — Agricultural Russia: 

1) General Review 

2) Progress of the Peasants’ Small Holdings. 

Chapter IT. — The Co-operative Movement: 

1) General Remarks. 

2) Forms of Organization: 

d) Artels — I/abour Artels, Kustar Artels. 

6 ) Agricultural Societies. 

c) Consumers’ Societies. 

d) Credit Sodeties. 

Chapter HI. — Co-operative Unions : 

1) The Building-up of Co-operative Unions: 

2) Unions of Credit Sodeties. 
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3) Unions of Consumers' Societies. 

4) Agricultural Unions. 

Chapter IV. — Some Co-operative Associations: 

1) The Union of Tar Artels. 

2) The Union of the Siberian Creamery Associations. 

3) The Moscow Union of Consumers' Societies. 

Chapter V. — Co-operative Banks; 

1) The Moscow Narodny Bank. 

2) The Warsaw Co-operative Bank. 

Chapter VI. — Institutions for Promoting and Assisting Co-operation: 

1) The Role of the Zemstvos. 

2) Co-operative Committees and other Institutions. 

3) The Co-operative Congresses. 

Chapter VII. — Some other Aspects of Co-operation: 

1) Educational Work. 

2) People's Palaces. 

3) The I/egal Position. 

Chapter VIII. — The War and the Co-operative Movement: 

1) The General Effect of the War. 

2) The War and the Village. 

3) The Eatest Period. 

Ompter IX. 

1) International Tendencies of Russian Co-operation. 

2) The Idea of International Co-operative Exchange. 




Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


mSCErj^ANEOUS INlfORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


I. AGRICLT^TOIAI, INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1916. — Canadian Finance, 
Vol. VIII, No. 12, pp. 466 and 467, Winnipeg, 20 June 1917. 

The following tables give data as to the chief t5^es of insurance in 
Saskatchewan, and allow the business in 1916 of the companies for mutual 
insurance of Uve stock and against fire, hail and tornados to be estimated. 


I. — Mutual Fire Insurance Companies -1916, 


Name of Company 

Premhuns 
& Assesements 
Received 

Indeiiuiities 

Paid 


T 

$ 

Areola Mutual Fire Insurance Company. . . 

5.228.47 

6,846.23 

Germania Mutual Fire Insurance Company . 

1,430.90 

2,944.30 

Mimota Farmers* Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company.\ , 

14.185.35 

15.506.82 

Retail I/Umbermen's Mutual Fire Insurance 

Company.. 

10.533-50 

9.741-52 

Retail Merchants* Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 

pany. 

12.073.74 

494.48 

Saskatoon Mutual Fire Insurance Company . 

50,624.63 

22,031.40 

Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Company . . . 

104,673.24 

53.449.600 

Total . . . 

198.749.83 

111,014.35 
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n. — HmI Insurance - ii6. 


Name of Company Premiums Indemnities 

7 7 

Acadia Kre Insurance Company. 31,824.16 70,411.22 

American Central Insurance Company . . 8,908.96 24,972.85 

British America Assce. Company .... 46,864.77 63.077:05 

British Crown Assce. Company. 225,694.59 215,579.27 

Canadian Indemnity Company. 73,412.22 110,402.26 

Canadian Hail Insurance Company . . . 72,542.95 95,127.67 

Canada Nationallnsurance CompanyLimited 73,096 46 124,876 02 

Canada Security Assurance Company . . 88,80295 87,441.97 

Canada Weather Insurance Company . . 23,552.35 14,990 13 

Connecticut Fire Insurance Company . . 14,072 66 4,277.24 

Dominion Fire Insurance Company . . . 34,775*69 25,023 75 

Excess Insurance Company. 102,437.76 131,190.84 

Great North Insurance Company .... 76,234.48 58,929.83 

Glens Fall Insurance Company. 78,036.44 75,646.67 

Home Insurance Company. 102,607.55 176,806.91 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company .... 96,360.96 80,140.14 

Middle West Insurance Company .... 39,662.35 49,990.94 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters. 9,657.87 11,623.67 

New York Underwriters Agency .... 25,62442 30,785.44 

Northwestern National Insurance Company 99,493.23 113,717.35 

Rochester Underwriters’ Agency .... 18,110.29 29,964.44 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 54,802 10 86,548.43 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters' Agency . . 3,150.96 3,887.50 

Westdiester Fire Insurance Company . . 32,015.96 7,997*97 

Total . . . 1916 1,431,742.13 1,693,291.25 

Corresponding total for.1915 1,363,001.66 438,619.57 


III. — Live Stock Insurance - 1916. 


Name of Company 


Frenuums 

a 

TtulAWtnitjfta 

$ 

General Animals Insurance Company. - 
Great North Insurance Company .... 
Yorkshire Insurance Company .... 

.. . 

8.013.93 

5.192-55 

2,567.20 

3,365.00 

35000 

824.00 

Total . . 

1916 

15,772.78 

4,539-00 

Corresponding total for. 

1915 

10,125.05 

7427.80 
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IV. — Tornado Insurance, 


Name of Company 


Premiums 

$ 


Indemmties 

$ 


American Central Insurance Company .... 494 * 5 ^ 

Aetna Insurance Compan^^. 1,370.67 

Canada Weather Insurance Company. 624.04 

Canada National Insurance Company I/imited . ii.oo 

Fidelity Phenix Fire Insurance Company . . . 487.36 

Firemen's Insurance Company. 37*50 

German American Insurance Company. 321.22 

Glens Falls Insurance Company ....... 768.09 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 1,379.14 

Home Insurance Company. 815,78 

Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania 429,88 
Mercantile Fire and Marine Underwriters, Agency 
of the American Central Insurance Company . 147-99 

Minnesota Underwriters’ Agency of the St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance O^mpan^* .... 99-50 

National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford . 747-35 

National Union Fire Insurance Company . . . 331-25 

Northwestern National Insurance Company . . 639.90 

New York Underwriters’ Agency. 2,645.58 

Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 369.40 
Springfield Fire and IVIarine Insurance Company 2,936.16 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company . 5,131.23 

Underwriters’ Agency of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Newark. ro.oo 

Total . . . 1916 19,797.45 

Corresponding total in.1915 14 , 357-55 


690.06 

3,018.00 


483-28 

85.00 

177.20 

2.87 

48.10 

82.17 

59^00 

32.50 

1.160.27 

783-28 

5.215.27 


11,837.00 

456.38 


a. PR]SVENTION OF FOREST FIRES. 

Canada lost 19,000,000 by forest fires in 1916, more than six times 
as much as had been spent on forest protection work. Most of these 
fires were preventable. 

In British Columbia the effect of an efiddent forest-protection service 
and somewhat more favourable weather conditions was to reduce the num¬ 
ber of fires to about half their number in the previous year. Yet a substan¬ 
tial loss was suffered and a better protection service would have been pro¬ 
fitable. 

The presence of a protective force, trails, and look-out towers connect¬ 
ed with headquarters by telephone, enables fires to be effectively tackled when 
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they do break out. A more important and a really preventive measure 
is to curtail the quantity of dry material on the forest floor, thus reducing 
the danger of fire, and so diminishing the heat of such fires as do occur that 
they cause less injury to the trees and soil. 

The lumbering " riash ” makes such a hot fire as to render the outlook 
for the next tree crop very poor. Tlie tree seedlings and the uncut trees 
are generally destroyed or very much damaged. A most important part 
of forestry is to dispose of this “ dash ” as soon as possible after the lumber¬ 
ing work is done. In this the lumber companies have been urged to co-op¬ 
erate with the forest service. 

Many destructive fires have been caused by the cardess methods of 
settlers who bum the darii ” they produce while clearing land. The ad¬ 
vice now give to them by fire rangers and the permit system have reduced 
this danger. 

The protective work done by the railway companies, under regula¬ 
tions issued by the Board of Railway Commissions, as to clearing rights of 
way, constructing fire guards, patrolling the line during the dry season, 
etc., has been efiective. This legiriation requires the railway companies to 
extinguish fires within 300 feet of the railway unless th^ can show that they 
did not cause the file. The principle is that the railway companies must 
protect the public against damage by railway fires. 

The Ontario l^slature has passed a law to preserve the forests of the 
province against destraction by fire. It provides for the creation of fire 
districts, and for a dose season within which fires shall not be made in the 
districts except under permit and under the dose supervision of an official. 
It also provides for the appointment of a provindal forester. 

Under the bill the northern country is to be divided into three fire 
areas or districts and a supervisor appointed to have diarge of each of these. 
A fibre chief and fire rangers are to be under him. 

A new departure has been made by the Land, Forest and Mines Depart¬ 
ment in entirdy undertaking forest protection. It will be req)onsible for 
the execution of the Act, and make a charge on the licensees SaA holders 
of permits as a contribution towards the protection of their interests. 

The new Act is expected to prevent such disastrous fires as those of 
1910, 1911 and 1916, in which many lives were sacrificed and many square 
nriles of timber razed. 

In Saskaichewan the sixth sesrion of the third l^dature modified an 
earlier law on fires within the prairie zbne, adding to it provision for forests 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Canadian Forestry Assoda- 
tion. 

As tegaxAs burning the waste remaining after forestland has been deared 
whether for the purpose a of railway, a private road, a td^aph or a tde- 
phone line, or of cultivation, the law dictates certain precautions. If waste 
cannot be destroyed at once its destmction must take plac^e between 
the following 15 November and i April. Between i April and 15 
November there can be no such burning, without a written permit from the 
forest guard, within a radius of ax miles of a Dominion forest reserve, nor 
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— with some exceptions — can it take place in the region north of township 
50. Such permit can be refused if there is danger that the fire will ^read 
or if necessary precautions have not been taken. 

The act provides that in rural districts and unorganized districts there 
shall be agmits reenable for preventing and dealing with fires. The exe¬ 
cution of the Act is entrusted to a provincial fire Commission. 


UNITED STATES 

x.JNSTrRANCB AGAINST FROST IN IOWA — The CMm^ VoL I;SCSX1T|» 

No. zo. Philaddpbia, 10 IkAarch 191 

After collecting the greatest possible number of data as to meteorological 
conditions in different States the Weather Bureau of the United States has 
advocated insurance against the li^ of bad weather, especially of unsea¬ 
sonable frosts. 

It has been recognized that societies undertaking sudi insurance diould. 
in order to have a secure foundation for their business, establidi it on a ten 
years* basis. In other words policies diould be for ten years, the risk of 
loss being approximately nine to one. The following table shows the re¬ 
sults obtained in ten years by a company insuring against spring frosts in 
two States: 



Premium 

Payment 

Ifosses 

Reserve and 
operating 
Account 

Capital 



$ 100,000 

iqo 6 ' . 

^900 J Kansas .... 

s 5.900 

5.400 

$ 2,000 
11,000 

1.700 

Balance 



98,300 

\ Ohio. 

1 Kansas , , , . 

5.900 

5.400 

22,000 

39.000 

4 Q »700 

Balance 



48,600 

0 , Ohio. 

) Kansas . . . 

5.900 

5.400 

none 

1,000 

10,300 

Balance 



58.900 

( Ohio. 

1 Kansas .... 

5.900 

5400 

none 

none 

11,300 


70,200 


Balance 
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Ptemiain 

P&^ent 

I^osses 


— 

— 

i Ohio. 

5.900 

1,000 

( Kansas .... 

5.400 

none 

Balance 

i Ohio .... 

5.900 

none 

1 .... 

5.400 

none 

Balance 

\ Ohio. 

5.900 

7,000 

1 Kansas .... 

5.400 

1,000 

^Balance 

\ Ohio. 

5.900 

none 

^ 9^3 j Kansas .... 

5.400 

8,000 

Balance 

{ Ohio .... 

5.900 

none 

I Kansas. . 

5.400 

3,000 

Balance 

\ Ohio. 

5.900 

2,000 

1 Kansans . . • 

4.400 

3,000 


Balance 


Xeserve and 
Operations 
Account 

10,300 

80,500 

91,800 

3,300 

95,100 

3.300 
98,400 

8.300 
106,700 

6.300 
113,000 


This company insured fifty-nine places in Ohio and fifty-four in Ejansas 
against killing frost, after a date named in each policy which was determined 
for each place on the basis of the records of the Weather Bureau. The date 
sdected was four days later than that which was the latest date of a kill- 
mg frost, in 90 per cent, of all the years for which a record has been kept, in 
the place in question. The margin of four days is necessary to cover the 
cost of doing business and to provide a small reserve for prompt payments. 

The following tables ^ow, by way of example, the rates demanded in a 
single county by companies insuring, respectivdy, against spring and au¬ 
tumn frosts: 
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I. Weatheranse Insurance Company of Kansas City, Kansas. 
Rates per $ looo on Spring l^ost. 


If kiUkag fiost occurs 

Annual prenuum 

on or after 

per $1,000 

April 

20 .... 

.... $ 490 

3 * 

25 .... 

. . • • 334 

33 

30 .... 

.... 200 

May 

5 . .. ■ 

.... 100 

33 

10 .... 

.... 44 

33 

IS . . . ■ 

.... 17 

33 

20 .... 

.... 5 

33 

25 .... 

.... I 


Ror hillsides (not hilltops) 200-400 feet alxxve the vallQr sobstract from 
the rate 3 per cent, for north dopes, 5 per cent, for south dopes. For 
vall^ bottoms less than 5 miles add to the given rate 10 per cent. 

2. The Frostproof Insurance Company of Sioux City, Iowa. 
Amounts Pa3mble for $1000 Annual Premium - Autumn l^ost. 


When killing frost 
occurs before 

The pavmenf is] 


— 

September 15 . . . . 

• • • $575 

20 a • . . 

... 225 

” 25 ... . 

, . . 100 

” 30 ... . 

... 50 

October 5 . . . . 

... 30 

33 __ 

10 . . . . 

... 20 


For valley bottoms subtract 12 per cent, from the arnotmt payable. 
For dopes at least 200 feet above the vall^r bottom and at least 100 feet 
bdow the hilltop add 5 per cent, to the amount payable. 


a-MOTUAJ, AGBlCOIfTDKAj; INSTTRANCB AGAINST WINDSTOB31S IN HJdNOIS. — 
Fbiiy-seveafb. Annual Insuxance Report of the Insfuance Sapenniendent of the State of 
Illinois 31 December 19x4. 

The nmtaal companies for insurance against 'windstorms are divid¬ 
ed in Illinois into classes — the district companies, active only within a 
number of counties not more than five; and tibie county companies which 
are active only in angle counties, Thexe were on 3I December 1914 
four of the former and eight of the latter. 
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The following are some data as to their btisiness in 19x4: 


Ri^ wdtten dozing yeax . . 

Total income. 

Ifosses paid. 

An other espenditure .... 

Total expenditure. 

Cash Assets. 

I^abmties . 

Risks in force at end of ydar 
Number of lisks \7xitten. . . 
Number of xi^ in force. . . 


} Gooniy Omipanjes 


I $ 402,082.00 * 

j 3.99212 

1.837-49 

1.736-37 

3.573-86 

754-39 

951.19 

2.054,-le-oo * 

I 305 * 

1.570 * 


District Oompaiiies 


$ 8,387.097.00 

47.897.77 

13,804.04 

24,570.81 

38,374-85 

27.523.87 

215.00 

34.253,256.00 

4.231 

18,293 


(•) On I October 1914. 


















Part III: Credit 


RUSSIA. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE PEASANTS’ LAND BANK 


QgglCTAIr SOXJRCOeS: 

0TH6TM KpeCTbflHGKoro seMOiUbHaro daHKa {Reports of the Peasants* Land Bank), 
Petrogtad, 1907-1915. 

«I][^TeJiBHOCT& icpecTBAHCKaro seMe^BHaro dansa {Activity of the Peasants* Land 
Bank) Resumed reports published annually in the weekly official review of the IVOnistry 
of Finances ‘•B^ctboik'b ^maHCOBB, npOMMnuieHHOCTH h ToproBJiH**. Pe- 
trograd, 1907-1916. 

O nOKyUECh BpeCTBHHCKEOfB BeMeJIbBBDTB 6aHKOM!B JIHBBnjj^npyeMElX'B BBMeJIB 
HenpiflnreJEbCBHXB noffaHHTjgB h BBixomeBB {Putchase by the Peasants* Land 
Bank of lands belonging to subjects of enemy countries and banished persons)^ in thw review 
" B^cthkk'b ^BHascoB'B, iipoM£inx;iieBHOCTix H ToproBJiH {Messenger of Fi* 
nances. Industry and Commerce), No. 27. Petrograd, 19x6. 

OTHER SOURCES: 

J][BH2seHie seMeoBnaro sanaca KpecT£>flRCBaro 6aHKa {The Transference of Lands be- 
longing to the Bank of the Agriculturists) in the review SeujieiT^JiB^ecKaR Fasera 
(The Journal of ^A^culture), No. 31, 1916. 

Z/A Banqub IaipErxale fonciEbb DBS PAYSANS {The Peasants* Imperial Land Bank). Chambre 
de Commerce russe de Paris, 1913. 


The year 1915 virtually- ended the third and most important period of 
the activity of tihe Peasants’ Land Bank. In view of the diminution of its 
activity, which as a consequence of the war was much and increasit^ly em¬ 
phasized, its operations in 1916 could not in any way influence the results 
of this third period; and in 1917 landed property was, as is known, forbid¬ 
den by the government to change lands by way either of sales or of gifts. 
The bank’s operations in the matter of selling land to peasants were there¬ 
fore interrupted if not suppressed. Moreover, in accordance with the de¬ 
clarations of the government, this bank and the Bank of the Nobility 
were transformed into a single land bank, open no longer to citizens of cer- 
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tain categories but to all af them indiscriminately; and thus the third pe¬ 
riod may be considered as having ended in 1915 and we can examine it as 
being already in the past. Therefore the report for 1915 as compared 
with those for 1907-1914 has a very great interest for the student of the 
most important agrarian reform of the twentieth century. 

The activity of the Peasants* Land Bank in the period we have men¬ 
tioned was determined by a series of laws and circulars which radically 
changed its policy. From 1882 to 1895 the bank confined itself to accept¬ 
ing mortgages on the lands which the peasants bought by private contract 
from the landed proprietors. From 1896 to 1906 it took on the added func¬ 
tion of purchasing lands directly to sell them to the peasants. The third 
period begins with the decree of 9 November 1905 by which the bank re¬ 
ceived the right to issue unlimited bonds for the purchase -- which took 
place frequently — of lands belonging to individuals. The laws of 12 
and 27 August concentrated in the bank the great mass of the otidiel or 
crown lands and the State lands. This enormous area — tor the extent of 
the lands intended for sale to the peasants had thus been increased — was 
destined in particular for the creation of peasants’ individual properties. 
The ensuing laws contributed to the realization of this aim, for they granted 
special advantages to peasants who acquired land in individual proprie¬ 
torship — as for example under the law of 1907; encouraged collective 
property to disappear by giving the bank the right to accept mortgages of 
nadicl lands which had been inalienable (law of 15 November 1906); and al¬ 
lowed the usufnictories of the mir to demand the conversioD of their dhiares 
into private property (law of 9 November 1906). 


§ I. Purchase of iands. 

The number of properties sold to the bank in 1915 was eighty-six and 
they had a total area of 105,950 deciatines (i). The bank approved the 
purchase of forty-six properties, extending over 50,179 deciatines; and 
twenty of these, having an a^egate area of 17,835 "deciatines, were actually 
bought, the bank paying for them 2,074,062 roubles (2) or an average of 
116 roubles a deciatine. 

The following table gives an» exact idea of the general development of 
the purchase of lands during the third period. 


(i) X dedatiue = 2 698 acres. I2) 1 rouble « about 25 z % d. at par. 
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Tabeei. — Number and Total Area of Properties Bought from 1906 to 1915. 


Year 

Total Nnmlaer 
of propextics 
bou^t 

Total Area 
of 

lands 

b0U£^t 

— 

by tbe Bank 

deciatines 

1906 . . . 


1,144464 

1907 . . . 

.1,191 

1.519.547 

1908 . . . 

. 465 

572,082 

1909 . . . 


172,842 

1910 . . . 

. 185 

172,189 

1911 . . . 

. 135 

196,227 

1912 . . . 

. 1*5 

146.544 

1913 • . . 

. 174 

301,194 

1914 . . . 

. 76 

83.50a 

19x5 • . • 


17.835 


Total • . . 3,360 

4.346427 


If the last figure as to purdiases be compared with those of the years 
1913 and 1914 a strong and progressive retrogression in this business will 
be noted, which confirms our statement that the third and last period of 
activi-ty of the agriculturists' bank virtually ended in 1915. 

It diould be noted that 74.9 per cent, of the total area was bought 
by the bank between 1906 and 1908. The grave economic and social 
crisis whidi characterizes this period was a strong stimulus to purchase. 
The majority of proprietors were convinced that expropriation was near at 
hand, and therefore they were anxious to sell. The peasants for the same 
reason refused to buy. Moreover some of the proprietors were unable 
to derive any profit from their farms which the revolted peasants had de¬ 
vastated, and therefore wished to be rid <5f them. In receiving the right to 
issue unlimited bonds the bank may be said to have met the desires of pro¬ 
prietors by buying their lands and thus accumulating the power to diqwse 
of a large area. This was followed by the re-establishment of order and 
fine harvests. The diminution of business resulted from the previous pur¬ 
chase of properties econominaUy weak. The year 1913, in which the agi¬ 
tation in the country recommenced, was marked by a renewed increase of 
purchases which was stopped only by the war. 

The following table gives an exact idea of the motives for the bank’s 
purdiase of lands. 
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Table IL — Total Value of Properties Bought bv the Bank 


Year 

Total value 
of 

ptoperties 

boi^t 

Motives 

of 

— 

roabies 

sale 

1906 .... 

. . 127.364.147 

political 

1907 ... . 

. . 186.218.534 

political 

1908 .... 

. . 107,786.703 

political 

1909 .... 

• . 30.093.023 

partly political 

1910 .... 

. . 18.722,362 

economic 

I9II .... 

. . 11,857,676 

economic 

1912 .... 

. . 11.940,686 

economic 

19x3 .... 

. . 31.362.119 

partly political 

1914 .... 

. . 11,385,283 

economic 

19x5 .... 

. . 2,074,062 

economic 

Total . 

. . 538.804.597 



Of the properties bought by the bank in 1915 only three belonged to 
individuals (two to the nobility); seven belonged to lashMri and the others 
to subjects of countries at war with Russia and those banMied from these 
countries. 

The total results of this third period give the following table: 

Tabi^ ni. — Perc&nlage of the Properties Sold to the Bank belonging 
to each of the Several Categories. 


NobiHty Conuneioe Middle claas Peasants Vazioiis 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 



of 

at 

at 

at 

of 

of 

of 

Of 

Of 

of 

'S 

Year 

ntunber 

atea 

number 

area 

number 

area 

mmilier 

area 

number 

area 

0 


sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 

sold 


1906 

754 

77-4 

lO.I 

14.2 

1.8 

0-4 

3.8 

1.7 

8.8 

62 

100 

1907 

82.2 

79 9 

8.3 

12.8 

2uj 

I.O 

4-1 

3.5 

3-0 

2.3 

100 

1909 

84.2 

9o!5 

6.3 

50 

4.2' 

2.7 

2.7 

0.8 

2.6 

1.0 

100 

19x0 

69.2 

58.2 

4.8 

20,3 

10.3 

5.7 

10.3 

13-6 

5-4 

2.2 

ICO 

X911 

44.4 

23.0 

7.4 

5.5 

3-7 

i.i 

408* 

65-4* 

3-7 

5.0 

100 

1912 

45-6 

55.8 

3.2 

3.6 

7.2 

4.8 

39.2* 

28.8* 

4-8 

7-2 

zoo 

1913 

39-6 

43*8 

12.5 

12.4 

8.6 

3.0 

34-5 • 

19.6* 

4.8 

2.2 

100 

1914 

50.7 

41.9 

II.O 

z8.z 

5-5 

2.4 

27.3* 

36.5* 

5.5 

I.I 

100 

1915 

lO.O 

4.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

600 

57-* 

40.0 

38.0 

xoo 


(*) IfSmds of the bashhui or natives of the eastern steppes, occupied by primitive stodc- 
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This table shows that in the first years the nobles formed the large ma- 
lority of proprietors selling their lands. Their category and that of the 
traders and the varions sdlers, most of whom belonged to one of the two 
former classes, included almost all the sellers. Afterwards the percentage 
of nobles tended to be lowered and to yield place to that of peasants. The 
percentage of nobles would always have remained very high if the purchase 
had not been initiated of lands of the hushUrit on whose steppes many lands 
intended for Russian settlers were sold, after regular diares had been as¬ 
signed to the hashkiri. If the lands of the hashhiri be excluded the 
percentage of peasants selling their lands is very low and that of the 
hereditary nobility doing so is very high. 

If we compare the enormous extent of 4,346,427 deciatines, worth 
538,804,597 roubles, bought by the bank in this third period (1906-1915), 
with the bank's purchases from 1882 to 1906 which were of 961,487 decia¬ 
tines worth 68,183,124 roubles, we must allow that in this branch of its ac¬ 
tivity it realized ir this period a great development. 


§ 2. Cession or “ oudiei, " eands. 

To the land bought by the bank from individuals was added that ceded 
to it by the administration of the oudiel (crown lands) by the decree of 12 
August 1906. A total area of i, 258,089 deciatines, costing 70,788,438 
roubles, was thus ceded. In 1915, 428 deciatines were ceded for 19,888 
roubles. 

5,604,436 deciatines, costing 609,593,035 roubles, thus passed to the 
bank in the third period. 


§ 3. Properties remaining to the bank after auctions. 

In 1915, in view of the difficulti^ of wartime, the bank had recourse, 
in cases of extreme necessity only, to public auctions of the properties for 
which due sums had not been paid. Delays were granted in the case of 
all properties situated in the invaded districts and the neighbourhood of the 
zone of military operations, that is in eighteen provinces. In other districts 
the bank, before decreeing an auction, investigated the causes of delays and 
held no auctions where these were serious, as in the case of defective harvests 
or lack of labour. 

Nevertheless 62,984 properties were put up for auction. Of them 55,080 
having an area of 668,512 deciatines, were in private ownership; 5,925, hav¬ 
ing an area of 1,175,444 deciatines, belonged to co-operative associations; 
and 1,149, having an area of 573,803 deciatines, belonged to rural communes. 
These lands represented 15.2 per cent, of the total mortgaged area; and 16.9 
per c^t. of those in private ownership, 12.4 per cent, of those owned by 
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rural^mim^, and 8.i percent, of thoseownedbypeasants’societies. 60,802 

properfaes put up for auction, or 96.7 per cent, of them, were withdr^i. 

because the debtors paid their arrears Cm 37.449 cases), or becaus^ 
the bank ^de some conc^on or simply granted a pron^ation (20.839 
cases) or for other and vanous reasons (2.604 cases). Of tte remaiiS 
2.0^ prop^ 91 sold by auction and the other 1.990 remdn^ 
the bank, ^e following table gives a complete idea of the sgleg by 
auction in this third period. ^ 


TABI.E IV. — Number of Properties sold by Public Auction 
in the Third Period. 


Year 

Number 

of 

properties 

sold 


by auction 

1915.... 

... 91 

1914. . . . 

• • •* 75 

1913. - . • 

. - . 127 

1912 . . • . 

... 69 

I9II . . , . 

• . . 31 

1910 . . . • 

... 26 

1909 .... 

• • • 25 

1908 . • . • 

... II 

1907. . . . 

... 12 


% 

Total area 

% 

of total 

of total 

of lands 

area 

lands 

sold 

of lauds 

mortgaged 

deciatiucs 

mortgaged 

0.032 

1.415 

0.008 

0.018 

1.399 

O.O07 

0.038 

3.125 

0.020 

0.024 

1.538 

0.010 

0.015 

1.144 

0.009 

0.019 

740 

0.007 

0.029 

4.412 

0.014 

0.016 

2.966 

0.033 

0.019 

2,633 

0.032 


The following table is significant It diows the number of properties 
put up for public auction aud the number of sudi which were left to the bat^ir 
from 1907 to 1915. 


Tabi,e V. — Sedes by Public 


Year 

Number 

of 

properties 
put up 


for auction 

1915 . . . . 

. . . 2,092 

1914 , . . 

... 847 

X913 .... 

• . . x ,295 

1912.... 

. . . 690 

1911 . . . . 

... 256 

1910 . . . . 

... 223 

1909... . 

. . . 206 

1908.... 

. • . .333 

1907... . 

... 463 


Auction from 1907 to 1915. 


% 

Number 

% 

• of 

of 

of 

mortgaged 

properties 

properties 
not sold 

mox^^iged 

propnties 

0.51 

1.990 

0.49 

0.23 

745 

0.20 

0.37 

r.085 

0.33 

0.24 

603 

0.21 

0.12 

218 

O.IO 

0.16 

196 

O.T 4 

030 

241 

0.28 

0.50 

321 

0.4S 

0.74 

450 

0.T2 
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The great increase in the number of properties left to the bank after 
auctions is the result of a very interesting drcumstance. According to the 
report of 1915, it is explained by the fact that" in the first months of the 
activity which tended to a vast development of individual property, the 
ruralpopulationr^arded this tendency rather coolly. It was therefore impos¬ 
sible to secure the desired dbioice of purchasers and some of the lands passed 
to peasants whose economic situation was too weak. The bank, when it 
perceived that it was absolutely impossible for these peasants to carry on 
wdl the farToing they had undertaken, was constrained, after having granted • 
many facilities to the purchasers, to put these lands up for auction 

In other words the first aim of the reform of 1907 was the creation at 
all costs of individual property in order to split up tilie compact mass of the 
mir ; and, as a more detailed anal3rsiS will show, the formation of a certain 
class of peasant proprietors was only a secondary aim. 

This third period and the activity which preceded it left to the bank 
hundreds of thousands of deciatines, emanating from purchasers not 
ftdfilling their obligations in time, in spite of the various facilities granted 
to them; and this is on the whole an unfavouraUe indication of the bank’s 
land policy. 

Thus the following table shows that while from 1887 to 1905 only 
273,006 deciatines, worth altogether 17,762,653 roubles, were left to the 
bank; within a far shorter period the area not sold, when put up for public 
auction, was 566,562 deciatines, having a total value of 65,635,445 roubles. 


Tabee VI. — Total Arm ani Mortgage Debt of Lands left with the Bank. 


Year 

Nuniber 

of 

Total Area 

Hortgsges burdening 
the properties 

— 

properties 

deciatines 

roubles 

1887-1905 . . . 

. . . 272 

273,006 

17,762,653 

iqo6 .... 

. . . 217 

51.550 

4,008,460 

1907 ... . 

... 381 

158,946 

11,730,829 

1908 .... 

... 241 

132,672 

10,400,000 

1909 ... . 

. . . 170 

53.069 

5.131.834 

1910 .... 

... 223 

.23.459 

1.934473 

1911 . . . 

. . . 218 

18.810 

1.483.173 

1912 . . . 

... 591 

28,580 

2,679.574 

1913 .... 

... 9^3 

34.560 

3,029,388 

1914 .... 

... 729 

16,950 

1,694.158 

1915 .... 

. . . 174S 

47,966 

5,781.003 


The mfluence of the bank’s vast purchase of lands caused the price of 
lands to rise to an unprecedented levdL, and therefore the peasants were 
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obliged to pay sums which were sometimes a real obstacle to the improve 
ment of agriculture. 

The general course of the purchasing prices established by the bank was 
as follows: 


Tabie VII. — Average Price Paid by the Bank for each Deciatine 
of land bought from Individuals^ 


Year 


A\eiage price 

Average ezduding lands o£ the 

price bashktrt 


1906 . 

.... 108 

1907 

.... 105 

1908 

.... 96 

1909 

... II3 

1910 

. . .113 

I9II 

... 92 

iqi2 

.... 85 

1913 

.... 85 

1914 . 

. . . 127 

1915 • 

. . . 171 


io8 

105 

96 

136 

130 

114 

102 

140 

176 


During the years which preceded the third period the bank bought lands 
at a lower price. In 1904 the average price of a deciatine was 69 roubles, in 
1915 it was 94 roubles. The average price from 1893 to 1905 was only 
71 roubles while from 1906 to 1915 it reached 122.4 roubles. 

It diould be added that while the price increased owing to the large¬ 
ness of purchases, the bank could sell the lands of which it disposed at a 
lower price than that which the peasants paid to the proprietors when they 
bought directly and without the bank's aid. 


§ 4. Sales op the bank’s real estate. 

As a result of its large purchases of lands the bank concentrated in its 
own ownership 5,919,222 deciatines, of which the larger part was bought in 
the first three years of the third period. Immediately afterwards sales 
increased and purchases diminished. The lands bought at a high price, often 
when the peasants had depreciated them, represented apurelossfor the bank’s 
administration, and profits derived from those of them which the bank 
held temporarily were always very much less than the percentages whidh 
had to be paid to possessors of the bonds the bank had issued. In the be¬ 
ginning of the period examined, on 12 June 1907, the circular of the com¬ 
mittee for the regulation of the agrarian question asserted that “ every dday 
in the sale of the real estate is undesirable, from the point of view both 
of finances and of the regularization of the agrarian question ". 
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This brings tis to the exammation of the bank's activity as applied to 
the liquidation of its lands. 

Operations of thia kind in 1915 were of the smallest importance. The 
war and the change in economic life consequent on the war could not in¬ 
fluence their course. In 1914 a diminution of sales had been noticed. In 
1915 it was even more marked, sales of this kind ceasing altogether in 
districts which were or are witldn the theatre of military operations. 

In the first place the undertakings preliminary to this liquidation di- 
minidied. 106,823 deciatimes were divided into lots in 1915 as against 
206,629 in 1914 and 210,475 in 1913. 

The great work of preparing the land for sale, the redistribution of the 
lots of one tenant or unification of the parcels forming hoidors, the provision 
of a sufficient water-supply and the arrangement or construction of roads, 
are all included in the following table; 


TaijI^ vni. — Operations Preparatory to the Sale of Lands, 


Year 

Area to ^hicih 
approved plans 
for liquidation 
are applied 

Area engrossed 
by worlcs 
of 

preparation 

— 

deciatines 

deoatmes 

1907 . . 

. 795.168 

740,831 

1908 . 

.1,539.820 

1.184,375 

1909 . 

.1,083,730 

1,281,071 

1910 . 

. 563.422 

564.880 

1911. 

. 361495 

352.543 

1912 . 

. 264,182 

260,265 

1913. 

. 274458 

210,475 

1914. 

. 321,930 

206,649 

1915 • 

. 116,092 

106,823 


Total . . . 5,220,297 

4.748,339 


As appears from this table 73.7 per cent, of the total area belonging 
to the bank and 95 per cent, of the area for which plans for rearrangement 
were approved up to i January 1916, have been completely arranged for 
sale. 

This area should be reduced by 255,702 deciatines, for which the rele¬ 
vant plaub have been changed. Therefore during nine years plans have 
been approved for the arrangement of 4,964,595 deciatines or 77 per cent, 
of the whole area belonging to the bank. 

Side by side with these works others were undertaken, works of 
improvement and irrigation. 
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In 1915, 357 wells were sunk and 59 previously in existence were re¬ 
made ; 90 basins were constructed; and 4,500 dedationes of land, in whidi 
75 kilometres of canal were dug, were improved. Other works, such as the 
strengthening of banks and making of bridges, were also executed. The 
total cost of these works was 1,401,307 roubles as against 2,250,490 roubles 
in 1914, giving a reduction of 37.7 per cent. 

The following table shows that 7,747 wells and 2,868 basins were dug 
and 213,500 deciatines of land were improved between 1909 and 1915. 

Tabie IX. — Worhs of Afrangement and Improvemeni executed 
in the Period 1909-1915. 


Year 

Wells 

Basins 

and 

dikes 

r^ds 

improved 


— 

*— 

deciatmes 

1909. 

.1,025 

450 

25,000 

1910. 

. -2.034 

529 

55.000 

1911. 


763 

39,000 

1912. 


903 

54,000 

1914. 

. 861 

134 

16,000 

1915- 

. 357 

90 

4.500 


Total . . • 7,747 

2,868 

213,500 


The area intended for liquidation in 1913 was 887,623 dedatines of whidh 
528,729 deciatines had been arranged in previous years; 31457 deciatines 
were intended to be sold without being arranged ; and 106,823 deciatines 
were arranged in 1915. In the case of 48 per cent, or about 403,910 deciatines 
the procedure for liquidation was begun to be applied, but at the md 
of the year it had been concluded for only 137,2x6 deciatines as against 
315*785 in T914 and 441,370 in 1913. 

As the bank's activity was applied principally to the formation of indi¬ 
vidual* properties, a large part of these lands actually passed to private 
ownership. 

In the period in question 903,581 dedatines of houtor and 2,128,960 
dedatines of otroub land were sold, ol which only 351,582 dedatines pa^ed 
to collective ownership. The lands sold from 1908 to 1915 were distributed 
as follows among the various categories of purchasers: 

TiVBiE X. — Lands sold by the Bank from 1908 to 1915 {decioHnes). 

1908 1909 1910 xgii 191a 1913 *91* *915 Total 

Piivate pexsons. . . 432,075 848,078 8x9i5o8 548,062 341*387 286,886 X 97 , 90 z 52,788 3,576^665 

Roxal SoddifiS . . . 94,2x7 70,8x4 4 ^ 5 * 28,281 8 <v 448 * 5,771 xo^ag 4,779 351,582 

Private persons . . . 82.x% 92^% 94 - 9 % 95 - 1 % 93 - 8 % 94-8% 95-0% 9 *- 7 % 1000% 

Bsxal Societies .. . 17.1% 7 * 7 % 5 i% 4 - 9 % 5.2% 5 -o% 8.3% xaoo% 

The sold by the bank as individual properties were distributed 
among the categories of property in the following proportions: 
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Table XL — Absolute and Relative Distribution among the Categories 
of Property of the lands sold from 1907 to 1915. 



Definite 

Sales 

Sales 
not yet 

Categories 

Area 

decia> 

% 

Area 

deda- 

% 

— 

tines 

tines 


Choutor. 

903,581 

23.2 

4.307 

54.1 

Otrab. 

2,128,960 

54-7 

2,37€ 

29.8 

Sodeties and niial 

cotoununes . . . 

€70,058 

Z7.S 

726 

9-1 

IsstitaUons. . . . 

I75,g5€ 

4.5 

560 

7.0 

Snterpxi^ of pnb> 
lie utility.... 

Z2,66 o 

04 

— . 

— 

Total . . . 

3,891,2x5 loa- 

7,969 10a- 


I/eases 


Sales with 
mortgage 
guarantee 

to be 

txansformed 
into sales 

Total 

Area 


Area 


Axea 


decia¬ 

tines 

% 

decia¬ 

tines 

% 

decia¬ 

tines 

% 

*7,738 

21.6 

45,316 

57.1 

98^,94* 

232 

86.549 

674 

40,190 

45.3 

2,858,075 

54-9 

8,176 

64 

3,173 

3.6 

682,133 

16.6 

5,365 

4.2 

— 

— 

181,881 

4*4 

477 

04 

— 

— 

13,137 

0.3 

128,305 

100.- 

88,679 

100.- 

4,116,168 

zoo.- 


The lands sold in 1915 were distributed as follows: there were 6,434 
sales, of which 6,4x9 to individuals and 75 to rural societies afiEected, respec¬ 
tively, areas of 116,076 and 9,682 deciatines, as against 272,855 and 17,760 
dedatines in 1914. 

In nine years of liquidation the total number of loans granted and the 
area of the lands sold were as follows: 


Tabi^B XII. Cene/dl Results of the Liquidation of the Lands 
of the Bank, front 1907 to 1915. 


Total Area Percent. Percent. 


Year 

Total 
Number 
of Iioans 
granted 
by the Bank 

Area 
of Xands 
sold 

deciatines 

Number 

of 

Individual 

Purchases 

of Xands 
sold 
as 

Individual 

Property 

dedatines 

cf Total 
Number 
of I/oans 
granted 
to 

Individual 

Proprietors 

of 

Total Area 
sold to 
Individual 
Proprietors 

1907 

1,069 

180,148 

447 

4,599 

41.8 

2.5 

1908 

13,559 

324,956 

12,451 

126,073 

91.8 

38.8 

1909 

39.438 

551,307 

38,528 

432,487 

97.7 

78.5 

1910 

50,327 

761,771 

49,533 

711,207 

98.6 

93.0 

1911 

40,549 

679,658 

40,177 

633.754 

99*1 

93.3 

1912 

33,366 

371,687 

23,092 

347,413 

98.8 

93.5 

1913 

32,083 

410,118 

2 i,So 8 

387,905 

98.7 

94.6 

1914 

15,169 

290,615 

14,993 

272,855 

98.8 

93-9 

1915 

8,494, 

123,758 

6,419 

116,076 

98.S 

92-3 

Tbtal 

211,963 

3.699,01s 

207,548 

3,029,369 

98.0 

82.0 
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This table shows a progressive dimintition in sales b/ the bank, the 
lands it held diTtiinishiug in extent since it made no new ptiichascs. This 
was not the only cause of the diminished sales: the charge in the govern- 
mentis agrarian policy should be added to it.^ For various and multiple 
reasons the great reform did not si^cceed in radically changing rural life. 
The mass of the rural population was neces*5arily outside the bank's sphere 
of action, and continued to have all that desire to possess land which cha¬ 
racterized all Russian history in last century, A part of the population 
remained landless precisely as a consequence of the bank's activity. The* 
government began to contemplate the reform which aimed at satisfying 
the land hunger, at least partially, and therefore distributed lands amongst 
the neediest peasants in a very difterent measure from that which the forma¬ 
tion of a class of well-to-do peasants would have entailed. The fact that 
land was sold almost exclusively as private property had quite another 
effect. The radical transformation ot rural economy, the passage of the 
collective property' of the mir to individuri property, necessarily entailed 
enormous costs ; for really profitable results could be drawn from the hou- 
for and^the oiroub only by a radical transformation of agriculture and the 
whole a^ect of the countryside. This result could be attained only on a 
small part of the Iioidors which the bank formed for the peasants. In the 
mass of the rural population a reaction set in, a movement ag.rinst the 
bank's activity. Hostility to the hoators and the otroubs arose. There was 
a reversion to the situation of the period in which, according to the bank's 
reports, the activity, tending to a vast development of individual pro¬ 
perty" was regarded "rather coolly". 

The following details as to the distribution of the lands sold to the pea¬ 
sants do not lack interest. The table shows that a great part ot the lands 
were sold in somewhat laige lota, of an area far above the average. 


Tabi,e XIII. — Percentage of hands sold as Individual Properties 
according to area. 


Year 

up to xo 

from 10 to 20 

from 30 to 50 

from 50 
to 100 

ToUl 

— 

deoatuies 

dcciatuies 

deciatmes 

deaatines 

— 

1910 

. . . 32-9 

51-7 

I 5 -I 

0.3 

100 

I9II 

.... 28.1 

49.9 

21.4 

0.6 

100 

1912 

• • • • 33-3 

46.8 

19.2 

0.7 

100 

1913 

.... 197 

48.4 

27.7 

4.2 

100 

1914 

.... 88.2 

9-1 

6.8 

1-4 

100 

1915 

.... 22.7 

46.2 

29.9 

1.2 

100 


It is most interesting to notice that the peicentage of lands sold as 
houtor increases progressively as compared with those sold as lands. 
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Tajiie XIV. — Percentage of Sold Latids which were sold as Otroub 
and Hontor Lands, resfoctivclv. 

Ifijids Sold 


Year hontor otrotU) 

1910 23.6 57.6 

1911 25.8 68.2 

1912 31-2 66.0 

1913 .34*^ 68.8 

1914 .37-0 74*2 

1915 .424 764 


This table is ore of the best illustrations of the baok's agraiian i)olicy 
In itself a houior represent^, as compared with an otrouh, no agronomic 
progress. It unites in a single tenure various loto, only the peasant’s 
house remaining in the village. The houtor is on the other hand a single farm 
including even the site of the peasants’ house within its lands ; but, as ap¬ 
pears from the circulars and the practice of commissions charged to resettle 
the land, the Itoiitor is often divided into various lots, sometimes widely 
separated from one another, and this makes it inferior to the ofyoub. It is 
however exactl}” this tendency to isolate the peasant at all costs, severing 
his ties with the village, which characterizes the bank’s policy. Thus the 
cirailar of 19 February 1908 says that the houtor should have the first place 
in the land system, and places the otroiih below the hotdor divided into 
several lots. 

From the point of view of the progress of agriculture th^houtor, divided 
into several lots, is certainly less good than the otrouh ; but the houtor, equally 
certainly, serves better than the oiruuh to split up the ma'>ses of the peasant 
population. 

In other words the policy of dividing and scattering the peasants 
was followed energetically and inastently, and it is in the predominance 
given to a purely and simply political principle that the causes of the 
discontent among the masses of the populatibn must be sought. At bottom 
it was not brought abont by the h^ors, but by the lack or insufficiency 
of the enterprise which would have rendered houtors really profitable to 
the peasants. 

In order to have an exact idea of the movement of the bank’s lands we 
must notice that of 2,386,318 deciatines which it held on i January 1916, 
802,261 deciatines cannot now be sold and 332,059 deciatines are not in¬ 
tended to be sold to the peasants. 

The 802,201 deciatines belong to various cat^ories: 399,058 are let 
on a lease of several jrears, and the remainder can either be sold with them 
or only after a series of works of irrigation and improvement have been 
executed. As r^ards the 332,059 deciatines not intended for sale to the 
peasants, they consist of 274,710 deciatines of woods to be preserved in the 
national interest; 19,769 deciatines destined for institutions; 3,844 for 
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churches, cemeteries, etc; 29,829 for the needs of pisciculture ; and 3,908 
deciatines which are not adapted to agriculture. 

Thus there still remain unsold 1,151,898 deciatines or 17.9 per cent of 
the area belonging to the bank during the last nine years. 

These lands are classified as follows: 43.4 per cent, are to be sold as 
hoHtors, 44.7 per cent, as otroubs, 8 per cent, as the collective properly of 
tlie holders of the hoiUors and oiroubs, and 4.8 per cent, to the agricultural 
societies and communes. 

It should be noted that the lands sold to an agrarian society or commu¬ 
nity are largely lands which, because of their too small area or for other 
reason, are not adapted to the formation of individual farms These 
sales were also made in order to allow the pea‘=5an^■s to redistribute their 
ntidiel lands and thus prepare for the supersession ot the mir by private 
property. 

The thiid period is seen to be completely detached from those which 
preceded it, in which the bank met the " desire of the peasants to preserve 
collective property at all costs'' and sold land priucipalh’’ to agrarian com¬ 
munities and societies, so that at the beginning of the new period, on i Jan¬ 
uary 1908, of the whole area of mortgaged lands, comprising 7,062,020 
deciatines, 72.6 per cent, belonged to agricultural societies and 25 3 per 
cent, to rural communes, while only 2 per cent, formed individual pro¬ 
perties. In the third period however 98.8 per cent, of the lands sold by the 
bank passed to individualJ. 

The examination of this part of the bank's activity allows certain fur¬ 
ther conclusions The Peasants' Bank was the government's iuslniment 
for the regulation and regularization of the passage of the lands of the nobi¬ 
lity to the ownership of the peasants. It was thus that the crisis was fen- 
dered less acute. Above all the bank took charge of the interest of large 
property, not only giving this direct aid, but also rendering indirect ser¬ 
vice ill seeking to reduce the compact strength of the mir, and in creating, 
while tiestroying the aclass of peasants who because they were well-to- 
do would be less <?usceptible to the revolutionary spirit. 


{To be continued). 



MISCEI,I,ANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


ARGKNTiNIi I^AND CREDIT IN 1011-IQ16 — La Rti ite tconomtqiie eb Ftnannae PaiK, 
7 Jiilv 1916' 

In Spite of its abundant products, many of which find large markets 
and are paid for in gold in Europe, the Argentine Republic is going through 
a difficult period. The lack of ships and the imreasonable increase of 
freights are indeed very serious obstacles to exportation, and much of the 
wealth of the republic has had to be left unmoved and unsold for want of 
means of transport. It does not seem as though the current year would 
improve the situation: the harvest of 1916-1917 was below the average 
owing to drought and invasions of grasshoppers; and the Argentine 
government was obliged in 1917 to forbid cereals to be exported in order 
to keep the harvest for the needs of the country. 

It is not therefore surprising that the Argentine Land Credit attained 
in 1916 to less satisfactory results than it would have done in normal cir¬ 
cumstances The crisis is howe ver only transient, is common to all mortgage 
establishments in the country, and will end as the effects of the war 
gradually disappear. 

The two last profit and loss accotmts are compared in the following 
‘table: 



19x5 

19x6 

Assbxs. 

fis. 

fis. 

Interest on loans. 

Delayed interest, indemnities, reimbur- 

17,236,613 

I5.Q4I.564 

sements. 

154.777 

183,593 

Interest and various income. 

62,838 

573.946 

Profits of property. 

— 

30,783 

" 

17,454,228 

16,731,886 
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1915 

19x6 

IvIABrWTiBS. 

its. 

frs. 

Annuities of bonds. 

Fiscal dues. 

Interest and commissions. 

Commissions and expenses. 

General expenses • . .. 

8.531,738 

219,801 

4,069 

6,386 

515.303 

8,490,468 

217,582 

4,076 

33.820 

611,969 

Assets. 

9,277,197 

17,454,228 

9.357.915 

16,731,886 

Net profit. 

8,177.031 

7.373.071 

Deduct: 



Remunerations.as by by-laws. 

Special provision. 

4.188.130 

200,000 

2.683,474 

Remainder available.# • • 

Previous balance. 

• • 3.988,901 

1,072,885 

4.409,497 

71.116 

Total available. 

5.061,786 

4.561.613 

To be employed on : 



Reserve as by by-laws. 

Shares. 

Quotas. 

Council. 

Meeting at Buenos A3n:€s. 

199,445 
. 2,500,000 

383,333 

228,946 

228,946 

224,525 

2,801,518 

358,973 

176.597 

Extraordinary reserve. 

Balance. 

3,490,670 

1,500,000 

71,116 

3.561,613 

1,000,000 


5.061,786 

4,361.613 


Tbus the dividend was fixed at 28 francs a share instead of 25 francs as 
in 1915 and the dividend on quotas at 7.16 francs instead of 6.66 francs. It 
will be seen that, as in the previous year, a stun equal to annuities in arrears 
before the cuixatt year was deduct^ from profits and carried over to the 
special reserve. 
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The following is a comparison of the two balance-sheets : 



31 December 19x5 

31 December 1916 

.Assets. 

frs. 

frs. 

Shareholders. 

25,000,000 

25,000,060 

Premiums to be redeemed on bonds . . . 

29,478,638 

29,223,239 

Mortgage loans. 

214,873,903 

195.573,088 

Mortgage debtors for interest falling due 

8.342,979 

11,031,966 

Properties. 

995.038 

2,969.303 

Paper.. 

3,507,000 

3,507.000 

Bonds of the Defence. 

3,500,000 

18,500,000 

Various debtors. 

4,060,671 

8,282,048 

Fiscal dues to be recovered. 

110,000 

80,6^ 

Order accounts. 

6,238,748 

6,370.032 

Instalments of dividends. 

— 

1,060,000 


296,106,977 

301,537.343 


I/IABniTlES. 


Capital. 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Bonds . 

191 943,000 

190,280,000 

Reserve as by by-laws. 

1,775,628 

1.975,073 

Extraordinary reserve. 

20,150,000 

21,650,000 

Reserve for reconstitution of premium to 
be redeemed. 

2,817,217 

3,374,569 

Special provision. 

— 

7.699.583 

Various creditors. 

9,562,258 

8,523,666 

Order accounts. 

6,238,748 

6,370,032 

Interest on loans received in advance . . 

71,221 

85,834 

Mortgage interest carried over. 

4,298,999 

3,826,183 

Profits and losses. 

9,249,916 

7.445.088 


296,106,977 

301,537,343 


The inconveniences from which the Argentine suffers have naturally 
reacted unfavourably on the business of the Argentine I^and Credit. On 
the other hand its business has been affected by general circumstances in an 
unexpected way, for although exportation has been limited the prices ob¬ 
tained for exported products have maintained the balance of trade in 
favour of the Argentine. Therefore and because of government measures 
for preventing gold from leaving the coimtry, the conditions of the money 
market at Buenos Ayres were suddenly reversed, and certain mortgage 
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debtois took considerable advantage of the state of the European exchange, 
which had become very favourable to Argentine money, to repzy the sums 
they had borrowed. We should notice that if the exchange favoured these 
debtors the Argentine Land Credit sufEered none the less neither loss nor 
prejudice, for its loans are made in francs, that is in the same money as its 
capital in shares and the capital it has borrowed to develop its business, 
and in the money with whidh it must cover the costs of such borrowing. 

This position, which facilitated the redemption of loans, made the re¬ 
employment of capital in loans in francs difficult. The company ran the 
rids: of seeing its available funds left unproductive and the council decided 
therefore to make loans in Argentine gold money. By the end of the year 
a certain number of loans of this kind had been made, but the difficulties 
prevalent in the country restrain mortgage as they do other business, and 
the applications for loans were not numerous. 

On 31 December 1915 the amount of loans was 223,145,077 francs. 
Repayments effected in 1916 amounted to 31,830,810 francs, reducing the 
amount to I9i,3r4,267 francs. New mortgage investments otherwise 
amounted to 11,857,696 francs of which 7,598,875 francs were reassigned. 
Finally the effective amount of the mortgage investments of the Argentine 
Land Credit was 195,573,088 francs. 

Current loans include urban loans amounting to 65,728,655 francs and 
rural loans amounting to 129,844,434 francs. 

Among assets the Bonds of the Defence were increased by fifteen 
millions, accruing from the temporary re-employment of repayments of 
loans. Similarly the item various debtors " shows an increase of 4,221,377 
francs comprising bank accounts exclusively. 

Among liabilities appears a special provision of 7,699,783 francs, 
amounting last year to 3,511,453 francs and then comprised in the item 
" various creditors This provision was increased by 4,188,130 francs 
in conformity with a resolution passed at the last general meeting. This 
amount represents the sum of the interest acquired but not received in the 
years 1914 and 1915. 

The “ various creditors'' item stands at 8,523,666 francs, having di¬ 
minished by only 1,038,571 francs in spite of the subtraction of 3,511 453 
francs for the special provision. The increase of accounts comprised by 
this item is due to a large proportion of new assignments to the various 
provisions which it includes 


AUSTRALIA 

THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN LAND MORTGAGE AND AGENCY COMPANY IN i.)i6. 
—The StoHsttVol LXXXIX. No. 2,046.London, 12 May igiy. 

The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this company was held 
in London on 9 Ifey 1917. The balance-sheet for 1916 showed that the 
debenture stock had been reduced by £39,390 and there^re stood at 
£74,510. Loans on mortgages amoimted to £11,282; and the value of 
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properties in hand was £154,964, showing a decrease of £24,048 of which 
rather more than half was due to losses of live stock consequent on 
drought and floods. Investments amounted to £93,569; and cash in hand 
and at the bankers to £3,942. 

Among items on the assets side of the account was £ 7,077 as the value 
of unsold wool. The company's clip of wool in 1916 comprised 987 bales. 
The total stock on stations on 31 December 1916 was 54,503 sheep and 18,194. 
cattle, as against 66,242 sheep and 22,741 cattle on 31 December 1915. 

On I April 1917 £24,410 more of debenture stock was paid off, and de¬ 
benture stock was thus left at £50,100. 

The profit and loss account showed a credit balance of £8,549. 

British and colonial income taxes, and land and absentee taxes paid 
by the company in 1916 amounted to £5,916. 


ITAI,Y. 


I THE ** CREDITO AGRARIO PKRl/AZIO ” IN 1916 —Repott ontJie \earioi6 Rome, 

1917. 

This institution for affording agricultural credit was founded at Rome 
by the law of 21 December 1902, No. 542. It had an initial capital of a 
million liras, of which 500,000 liras were obtained from the Banca d*Italia, 
200,000 liras from the Savings Bank of Rome, and 300,000 liras from the 
Savings Bank of the Lombard Provinces. In order that it might increase 
its resources the Credito Agraiio per il Lazio " was also enabled to receive 
savings deposits and issue bonds on fixed terms. 

It is active only in the Roman province. Its business consists of: 
d) operations by the medium of other bodies (agricultural consortia, rural 
funds, agricultural universities, societies for distilleries and cellars, etc.); 
h) operations with agriculturists directly. 

Operations with these variaus bodies or institutions comprise: i) the 
rediscounting of bills drawn on them by agriculturists, the institutions 
concerned being legally constituted, situated in the Roman province, and 
preferably co-operative in form; 2) the acceptance for discount of the bills 
of intermediary institutions, drawn for the purpose of continuing their 
business and buying on coatnmission articles useful to agriculture, or for 
that of making advances in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
products, etc. 

Operations with agriculturists directly comprise: i).the acceptance for 
discount of bills drawn by agriculturists living in places in which there are 
no intermediary institutions or none able to undertake business of this 
kind; 2) the acceptance for discotmt of securities created by agriculturists, 
guaranteed by a privil^e over seeds or pledged agricultural products. 

Every loan, and every house or agricultural holding, is limited to the 
maximum styn of 5,000 liras. Where an operation is secured by a privi¬ 
lege this maximum is 10,000 liras. 
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The amount of opeiations secured by pledged agricultural products is 
fixed on the following scale: on cereals and wools 75 per cent, of the value 
of the pledge; on oil 60 per cent.; on straw, hay, wine, vinegar, spirits, etc. 
40 per cent. 

The term of operations is limited to a yeax, but loans to enable the pur¬ 
chase of live stock and machinery may be for three years. 

Whai the chief results of the institute’s activity in 1916 are shown it 
appears that its operations in that year aggregated 8,614,570.25 liras. Most 
of them, amounting to 7,660,134.75 liras, were with intermediary insti¬ 
tutions. These were distributed as follows: 


Agricultural consortia and comitiae ..3.583,817.84 liras 

Various societies affording agricultural credit . . . 1,900,396.90 " 

Popular co-operative banks. 671,037.30 ” 

Societies for distilleries and cellars. 334.500,00 ” 

Savings banks. 311,520.75 ” 

Rural funds. 300,748.40 ” 

Societies for trading in, selling'and exporting agri¬ 
cultural products. 107,000.00 ” 

Agricultural loan funds. 51,113.56 ” 


Total . . . 7,660,134.75 * liras 
The d^tination of these loans was as follows: 


Cereal crops.2,397,139.40 liras 

Vine growing .1,621,666.02 ” 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, various fertilizers. . . 1,234,809.73 ” 

Various crops.1,185,841.38 ” 

Stock farming. 538,112.95 

Olive growing. 395.374-20 ” 

Agricultural machinery and implements. 287,191.07 " 


Total . . . 7,660,134.75 liras 


The detailed description of these loans was as follows: 


1506 bills of I to 50 liras. 530,125.48 liras 

5604 " 51 " 100 " 517,227.32 

4659 " loi ” 500 ” 1,228,663.00 

1669 ” 501 ” 1000 ’’ 1,367,468.99 

1060 ” 1001 ” 5000 ” 2,009,709.27 " 

61 ” more than 5000 ” .2,006.940.69 ” 


15.459 


bills for . . . 7 , 660 , 134.75 liras 
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The operations with agriculturists directly amounted to 954 * 435-50 
liras, distributed according to their nature as follows: simple, direct discount 
356,224 liras; rediscount of bills 180,461.50 liras; advances on pledged 
agricultural products 135,500 liras; advances on a privilege over seeds 
282,250 liras. The destination of these loans was as follows : 


Growing vines . 141,634.45 liras 

" cereals. 550,647.14 ” 

” olives . 48,527.07 

Various crops. 93,628.40 ** 

Sulphate of copper, sulphur, various fertilizers . . 20,154.90 '' 

Stock farming. 9,843.54 ” 


954435‘50 liras 


On the operations with intermediary institutions the rate of interest 
oscillated from 5 % to 6 per cent., on those with agriculturists directly 
from 6^2 7 V2 


* 

* * 


2 I,OANS TO AGRICUI^TURJSTS FOR GROWTNO CORN AND OTHER CEREAM. 

— Gazz^Ua Vfficiale del Regno d*Italia, No 154, Rome, 30 Jtme 1917 

A decree of the I/ieutenant General of the Kingdom, dated 28 June 1917, 
No. 1035, contained the following provisions: 

In order to facilitate loans intended to encourage the growing of com, 
other cereals and edible tubercles, institutions of agricultural credit, autho¬ 
rized by special laws, may receive advances up to 20,000,000 liras, at 

3 per cent. 

They will give the sums received as advances to agriculturists directly 
whenever, for one reason or another, recourse to an intermediary establish¬ 
ment is impossible. 

When the sums to be granted are asked for in order to provide seeds the 
institution of agricultural credit will give the landowner, in exchange for 
a bill signed by him, a bond authorizing him to withdraw merchandize in 
the quantity desired, at the cost price of the provincial consortium’s 
granary. 

The State will supply seeds for distribution to the granaries of the 
provincial consortia. 

The rate of interest on the loans to be made with the sunis received as 
advances must be so determined that it does not surpass 4 per cent, if loans 
are made to agriculturists directly by the institutions of agricultural credit, 
or 5 per cent, if they are made by means of intermediary institutions. 
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* * 


3. TUB “BBDBEAZIONE PER IE CimDlTO AGRARIO NKEE’UMliRIA” IN lyiS- 
Report of the federal council for 1915 Perugia, 1916. 

The law of 2 January 1910, No. 7, on agricultural credit in Marche and 
Umbria (i) instituted in each of these ^stricts a federation of those of their 
agricultural funds, rediscounting institutions, savings banks and co-opera¬ 
tive banks which had associated themselves spontaneously. This federation 
has to administer the fund destined by this law to afford agricultural credit, 
namely 700,000 liras in Marche and 400,000 liras‘in Umbria. It has in 
particular the duty of endowing agricultural funds and employing tempora¬ 
rily capital of which the destination has not yet been fixed. The report 
of the council of the federation shows that on 31 December 1915 thirteen 
agricultural funds were active in Umbria. They had in that year effected 
loan and discount operations for a sum of 403,602.75 liras and their ba¬ 
lance on 31 December was 169,745.98 liras ; namely 303,225.40 liras for the 
purchase of fertilizers; 72,324.70 for stock, implements and machinery; 
11,050 liras for cultivation ; 7,162.15 liras for anti-cr3?ptogamous substances; 
6,505.50 liras for seeds; and 3,335 liras for the harvest. 


* 

♦ ♦ 


4. THE DRVBEOPMBNT OF THE “ BANCA DliEE* ASSOCIAZIONR AGRARIA PAR- 
MENSE Bollettino UclVAssoczanwnc Agraria PanncnsL\ No 14, Parma, 7 apiil 1917. 


• 

Some employers' agricultural associations in Italy have constituted agri¬ 
cultural banks. One of the most important of these is named in our title, 
the Bank of the Agrarian Association of Parma. It grants loans in the form 
of bills to its members and receives savings deposits even from outsiders. 
This bank limits its business to agricultural credit, thus encouraging the 
return to the soil of a large part of savings. It was legally constituted on 
7 November 1908 in the fonn of a limited liability co-operative society 
having an unlimited capital in shares of the nominal value of 50 liras each. 
Its development appears from the following figures which refer to liras: 


(1) For the oigeuiizatiott of agnculture in Marche and Umbria see otur issue for June 1915, 
pp. 61 et seq. * 
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1914 

1915 

19x6 


““ 


— 

General turnover . . . 

56,088,791.13 

113,248,525.77 

254.464,304-73 

Turnover of the till . , 

26,464,111.32 

83 .518,477-50 

177.854,106.08 

Dsposfics: 

Received. 

5.073.655-84 

17,286,973.53 

48,280,827.55 

Paid ottt. 

5.039.643-58 

13.500,406.74 

41.703,955-50 

Turnover.. 

10,113,309.42 

30,787.380.27 

89,984,783.05 

Balance 31 December . 

3 . 038 , 4 I 5 - 5 o 

6,825,022.29 

13,401,894.34 

CAPITai, or SHAKSS icKD 

EBSSBVB. 

318,866.95 

343,901.16 

386,036.76 

Papkr: 

Bills jeceived. 

9.390.757-12 

16,368,624.28 

28,686,920.79 

” issued. 

9,296,671.67 

13.438,500.87 

23.959.959-28 

Turnover.. 

18,687,428.79 

29,807,125.15 

52,646,880.07 

Balance 31 December . . 

2,073,946.68 

5,004,070.09 

9.731,031-60 

State sbcukities . . 

409,500.00 

1,021,390.00 

2.982,553-93 


This bank pays interest on ordinary free savings deposits at the rate 
of 3 % engaged savings deposits at the rates of 3 ®/4» 4> 

4 34 4 H cent., according to the importance of the sum and the 

term for which it is engaged. It also receives small savings deposits at 
3 ®/4 P^ <xnt, and deposits on current account at 3 per cent. It lends, 
discounts, opens current credit accounts, makes advances on pledged 
pro\dsions and issues interest-bearing bonds. 


* 

* * 


5 THK “ BANCA DI CREDITO AORICOEO ” OF FLORENCE IN iyi6. VAgmultura To¬ 
scana, No. 6, Florence, 31 March 1917, 


This Bank of Agricultural Credit was founded at Florence in 1913 with 
the object of advancing capital to its members in order that they might stock 
their holdings and buy agricultural machinery and impledients, seeds, fer¬ 
tilizers and all farming lequisdtes. The bank on 31 December 1916 had 403 
members hiring 858 paid-up shares, that is 85,000 liras of paid-up capital. 
In 1916 it placed at the disposal of its agriculturist memb^ 1,401,060.39 
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liras, of which 773,360.50 liras represented renewals and 627,699.89lirasfresh 
operations. Deposits on current account amounted on 31 December 1916 
to 93,725.92 liras, as against 49,481.95 liras on 31 December 1915. In order 
more and more to encourage small savings, special savings-bank books were 
made, giving interest at the rate of 4 per cent, for deposits withdrawable 
at sight and 4 % per cent, for those for fixed terms. Net profits amounted 
to 2,096.50 liras, distributed as follows: 20 per cent, to the ordinary reserve 
fund — 419.20 liias ; 10 per cent, to the employees —209.65 liras; 10 per 
cent, to agricultuml propaganda — 209.65 liras; 30 per cent, to the extraor¬ 
dinary reserve fund — 628.96 liras; 30 per cent, carried over — 628.96 liras. 
Thus the reserves amounted on i January 1917 to 4,121.19 liras or 4.80 per 
cent, of the subscribed capital in shares. 




Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GERMANY. 


RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE DESTRUCTION FOLUOWTNG 
ON EVENTS OF THE WAR IN EAST PRUSSIA. 


OPIflCIAI, SOTIRCE : 

VEROUDNUNG BETRFFEJfD DIP uanrGXTNG \OS GRU’^STC CKEV IK DPR PROVINZ ObTPRFUSSDX 
{Ordinatue as to *he Rt dnit ihuUon of Puct^ of Land in tiu Ptm met of East Pi uma) —l*reus- 
sische Ge>etzsaminliing, No 51, 1915 


The legislative measttres adopted for reconstruction, in the districts of 
East Prussia destroyed or damoged during the military operations which 
took place in the beginning of the war, are the results of legislotive work 
extending over all 19x5. They cover of course very important questions as 
to redistribution and the creation of mortgages, and are in these rejects the 
evidence of a methodically elaborated system. To study it cannot be other 
than interesting from a general point of view; and will give a hint of possible 
enterprise which would complete the means of interior colonization already 
habitual. 

The measiures are justified by the events which caused them and by 
the tenour of the Prussian constitution of 1850. Article 63 of this allows 
the king to legislate in case of urgency. Accordingly on 15 January 1915 
a first royal ordinance authorized the Higher President of the province, with 
the consent of the provincial council, to apply, in those urban districts and 
rural communes having more than 2000 inhabitants which had been ra¬ 
vaged by the war, the provisions of thela^ of 28 July 1902 8 July 1907 as 
to the modification of the position of real estate in Frankfort-on-Maine. 
Subrequently on ii December 19x5 a second royal ordinance introduced into 
the first certain modifications which did not however prevent the essential 
prescriptions of the cited law from being maintained. The unified text, 
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co-ordinating these provisions, was promulgated on 3 i December 1915 
and afterwards ratified by the two chambers of the Landtag (i). 

Further an ordinance of i May 1916, completed by a ruling of the pub¬ 
lic administration dated on the gth of the same month, provides that loans 
granted by the State for the construction or reconstruction of destroyed 
or damaged buildings shall be secured by a mortgage on the real estate. 

Such are the legislative elements going to make up these measures of 
which we will now set forth the chief features. 


§ I. Conditions or redistribution and preiiminary procedure 

• 

The power to undertake redistribution on certain parts of the communal 
territory has been given to the Higher President. In communes having 
more than 2000 inhabitants he must do it with the consent of the muni¬ 
cipal council, in those which are less important with that of the commission 
of the circle. This redistribution will affect landed property beloiging 
to different owners and will aim at constituting suitable lots of building land 
and opening up new areas for building. Consideration of the public ad¬ 
vantage must of course always be the basis of the undertaking. 

An area for redistribution must first be determined, and it must ex¬ 
tend over only part of tbe communal territory; for if redistribution is to be 
beneficial it must be applied only to the area judged necessary for the end 
in view. In determining the area regard must be paid in particular to 
the configuration of the soil and the roads which are in existence or are 
anticipated by the plan for reconstruction. Certain real estate irclu- 
dedin the area may be excepted from redistribution, entirely or partially, 
either because there are buildings on it, or because it is appropriated to 
especial uses, as horticultural establishments, nurseries, parks, etc. 

A further annexation of real estate mtuated outside the redistributed area 
is anticipated. If the interested landowners do not consent to this com¬ 
plementary annexation the measures used in the case of the determination 
of the original area will be applied. 

Redistribution will take place when the deliberations of the commune 
are followed by a request of the municipality; and also on the demand of 
the majority of the proprietors owning more than half of the surveyed area, 
whether built or unbuilt, of the real estate to be redistributed. In making 
calculations, where properties owned in fractions by various persons are 
concerned, the proportionate right of each owner will be taken into ac¬ 
count. 

No prohibitions to alienate may be made in opposition to the redistri¬ 
bution. The redistribution may not be carried out if the larger part of the 
area it would aff ect is employed by owners who themselves draw profit from it 
by gardening. 


(i) CoUection of laws of 17 July p. iii. 
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When the municipality has decided to bring about a redistribution, in 
the conditions which have been indicated and following the preliminary 
procedure which has been explained, intimation must be made to the au¬ 
thority re^nsible for the control of construction. A statement as to the 
real e^ate must also be drawn up, giving the name of its owners, its desig¬ 
nation according to the cadaster and the land books, the proportion of 
which owners must be dispossessed, the proportion to be used, according 
to the plan for reconstruction, for public roads and squares, and the interval 
of time which will elapse before these latter are given up to traffic and 
construction. A plan will be annexed to show the situation and extent of the 
real estate to be redistributed, the buildings which may be placed on it 
and the particular use to be made of it. The statement and the plan will be 
available for inspection by those interested and complaints which may be 
made within a period of not less than a week will be heard. A special no¬ 
tice will however be issued to the competent authority when real estate per¬ 
manently appropriated to the exercice of rights belonging to the State is 
in question. 

The municipality must endeavour to satisfy complaints as far as pos¬ 
sible and then transmit without delay to the commission of the circle the 
request for redistribution and all pertinent documents. The commission 
decides, after hearing the local controlling authorities, as to whether the 
conditions for redistribution, as these have been set out, exist, and as to 
complaints which have not been satisfied. 

With the consent of applicants the commission can decide on the costs 
or partial costs for which they become responsible Its decision must be 
signified to the municipality, the landowners and the interested persons who 
have had part in the proceedings, and tke municipality is responsible for 
publishing it. 

The interval which allows of appeal to the provincial council against 
the decision o£ the commission of the circle is of only one month (i). 

The demand for redistribution can be revoked only before the deci¬ 
sion of the commission of the circle is made. Such revocation can be made 
by means of a declaration of the owners of more than two thirds of the area 
covered by the demand. Costs are borne by those who thus revoke a de¬ 
mand they have made, their contribution being exacted from them by the 
municipality and received by the comirunes according to the procedure for 
forced recovery. 

When the commune and the landowners have entered into a binding 
agreement as to the redistribution, the procedure for redistribution will 
be omitted if the muniapality and the majority of the landowners, in the 
proportion already mentioned, ask for such omission. 

If such agreement affect only part of the area to be redistributed, so that 
the object of redistribution can still be attained where the agreement has 
force, and if the owners suffer such limitation, or a further redistribution of 

(x) By the ienns of Articile Z2x of the law on the administration of the kingdom, dated 30 
July X883, this interval would have been of fifteen days 
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their real estate is not excluded, the procedure for redistribution will be 
followed. 

To allow these arrangements to be made the district commission can 
fix a period during which the procedure for redistribution will be suspended. 
Such delay will be imposed at ‘the request of the municipality, or the majo¬ 
rity of the landowners to whom the commission would allow the right to 
deposit in common with the municipality the demand for redistribution. 

Decisions are made b^" the district commission in the form of resolutions, 
which are final if the delay already mentioned has been imposed. 


§ 2. Procedure for redistribution. 


1. Area Declared Open, Commission for Redistribitfion, -- As socn 
as the Higher President esteems that one or more redistributions may be 
made he declares in the case of each individual area that proceedings are 
open and names an executive commission. One commission may even 
have charge of several redistributions. 

There will belong to this comnii^on as members: a) two commissio¬ 
ners of the Higher President of whom one at least is a juriconsult able 
to fulfil the functions of a judge; 6) an expert architect; c) a certificated geo- 
metrist; d) a higher administrative official; e) an expert for the valuation 
of the real estate. The Higher President will nominate all the members 
of this commission and a deputy for each of them, and will choose a presi¬ 
dent and \dce-president from their number. Members of the municipality 
cannot belong to this commission. The Higher President of the province 
and the presidents of districts have the right to be present at the meetings 
personally or to be represented at them. 

The members of the commission have the right to the reimbursement 
of their expenses and to emoluments calculated according to the prescrip¬ 
tions having force ir the case of experts before the tribunals, unless th^ty 
are already paid as State officials. 

Resolutions of tlie commissioa are valid if passed at a meeting to 
which all tlie members, the president and the vice-president have been sum¬ 
moned and which half the members attend. They are passed by a majority 
of votes, the president having a casting vote. 

The commission is represented judicially and extra-judidally by its 
president. The opening of proceediiigs for redistribution and nomination 
of the commission are communicated to the public in accordance with local 
custom. 

2, Registration of Redistribution, — On the demand of the commission 
the office of the land book must register in the land book the opening of 
proceedings for redistribution. 

The commission must be aware of the contents of the land hooks. If 
necessary it can claim copies of them. Entries made after the first re- 
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gistration of the opening of proceedings will be conamnnicated by the office 
to the commission. 

• 3. Principles of Redistrihidion — Real estate intended for redistribu¬ 
tion and existing public roads and squares will be massed. When allotment 
is made the land necessary for the public roads and squares will first be 
set aside and transmitted to the commune or any other body responsible 
for maintaining the roads. 

The remaining land will be divided among the landowners with a view 
to equity and the best means of attaining the object of the redistribution. 
As much as possible, the part whicheachlandownerpreviously held of the 
total area will be taken into account. The lots should stand at right an¬ 
gles with the streets and be remitted to the landowners in their former con¬ 
dition. The sites of buildings, for whidi a special indemnity would be 
payable, should be left to the existing owners. 

Coproprietor^p or a former common employment of property will 
be ended by assigning to each interested owner an isolated lot correq)on- 
ding to his previous partner'.s right. 

The question of indemnities is met and treated in equal detail. An 
indemnity will be granted for land employed with a view to the establi^- 
ment of public roads and squares in excess of the area of those included in 
the massed real estate, if this land surpasses that contributed by the pro¬ 
prietors by 35 per cent, when redistiibution is undertaken at the request 
of the municipality, or by' 40 per cent, when it is undertaken at the request 
of the pioprietois. 

In addition to their right to allotments proprietors have the right to 
pecuniary indemnification, a) for buildings or other accessory or essential 
parts of the redistributed real estate taken from them ; J) for the deprecia¬ 
tion of redistributed real estate unless the lot assigned to the owner is equi¬ 
valent compensation; c) for the loss of an industry based on the use of the 
real estate. It should be noticed on the other hand that any appreciation 
of the real estate consequent on the redistribution is left out of account. If 
however the real estate to be redistributed is burdened with dues, the com¬ 
mission may oblige the owner to pay a sum equal at least to the value by 
which the real estate was depreciated for him by such dues. 

If the parcels to be assigned are too small they will be fused. If they 
ought to be assigned to several owners they will be assigned to them en 
bloc in coproprietorship, mention being made of the individual interest 
of each and the various charges which each inairs; for it seems that it 
will be possible to extinguish cfjproprietorsdiip only when the isolated par¬ 
cels are sufficiently extensive to allow of building. If no agreement is 
reached the whole indemnity should be allotted only in money but the sum 
with which the proprietor has been charged as a contribution to redistii- 
tion win be substracted from its amount. 

It is the commission which decides on the possibility of building after 
having heard the advice of the authority responsible for the control of 
buildbga 

Interested persons whose rights in the real estate are suppressed or 
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modified, whether they be proprietors, leaseholders or farmers, should be 
specially indemnified, the commune being considered in this case as the 
expropriator. 

When the plan for construction on the area to be redistributed has been 
definitely fixed it cannot be modified during the process of redistribution 
without the consent of the commission. The mimicipality may however 
be adced to allow modification in order to facilitate redistribution. In any 
case the plan for reconstruction should be fixed before the plan for allot¬ 
ment is determined. 

A fixed interval will be allowed for bringing the public roads and squares 
into good state, and authority to build may not afterwards be refused. 

In order to reach the object of redistribution the commissioh may pre¬ 
serve existirg services due from the land or create others. It may carry 
over to an assigned parcel other rights of real estate, reserving a just'in¬ 
demnity, so long as the exercise of such rights does not notably prejudice the 
holder and they are not in opposition to the objects of redistribution. The 
commission must also distribute, as far as is necessary, public charges bur¬ 
dening real estate as a consequence of property in the soil. 

The plan for allotment mi4St as far as possible be establidied with the 
consent of those interested and in a manner which renders the payment of 
indemnities in cadi superfluous. 

The arrangements made will be respected by the commission, wliich 
will not be able to revoke them if the otlier owners of real estate accom¬ 
modate themselves to any restrictions which may arise out of them, and 
if they are not prejudicial to the execution of the redistribution as con¬ 
ditioned by the provisions of the present law. The same holds good when 
these arrangements between the commune and the proprietors are not 
binding in form. 

When in the matter of a discharge or assignment of indemnity the 
interests of the commune are opposed to those of the proprietors, the pre¬ 
sident of the district should give the proprietors a curator and representa¬ 
tive. These may then form a community of interests and plead in a court 
of justice. The curator has the status of a legal reprcvsenlative and can be 
diosen from among the proprietors; and when he has been nominated the 
commune must at his request advance to him his costs including those 
necessitated by judicial proceedings. A suitable indemnity, fixed by the 
commission, is also allotted to him at his request. 

The expenses incurred by the commune, as compensation for property 
devolving on it, are excluded from distribution among the proprietors, ex¬ 
cept the indemnities in cash due to the proprietor for losses and depreciation 
and the expenses and indemnities of curators. 

This distribution is made with due regard to the profit derived by each 
proprietor from the redistribution, and to the length of fa9ades and the area, 
site and value of the parcels assigned. At the request of the proprietor 
the payment of the contribution for redistribution may be deferred, inte¬ 
rest at the rate of 3 % per cent, being charged until the time of sale or 
construction. 
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When the whole amouit payments, including payments for joint 
ownership, compensation and other dues to the commune, and indemnities 
and compensation due from the commune, surpasses the total sum of the 
expenses to be shared, the commune is obliged to pay this sum to the pro¬ 
prietors. 

Interested persons ^ould prove their rights as soon as these can be 
defined, and should do so as far as possible before the commission for redis¬ 
tribution or the district commission. Failing this, these commissions 
may charge them with the costs consequent on their tardy action. 

4. Drawing up and Fixing the Plans for Redistribution. — The commis¬ 
sion must draw up a plan for redistribution with a map, showing the former 
and the new sites of the properties, and giving the details of redistribution, 
and all other indications as to indemnities, payments for joint owneiship, 
compensations and contributions for redistribution. The commissioD will 
discuss this plan and the map with those interested in it who must appear 
at the meeting and defend their interests. Among them the local police, 
who must be enabled to give weight to their interests, must not be forgotten. 
In so far as the interests of the police are involved the plan for allotment 
diould be made as much as possible in agreement with the police. 

The commission will l^islate as to the establidiment of the plan for 
allotment and the map, and especially as to the modifications and additions 
which those interested may daim. In case of need it will rectify and com¬ 
plete the plan and map as it may resolve. The plan will mention the results 
of arrangements with interested persons as often as these are not opposed 
to the end followed. For such resolutions there must be present, in addition 
to the president, at least an expert ardutect, a certified geometiist, an ad¬ 
ministrative ofiidal and an expert for the valuation of the real estate. 
If the president is not a jurisconsult, able to exercise the functions of a 
ju^e, a second representative, nominated by the Higher President and 
capable of exerdsing such functions, must be present. 

When once the resolution has been passed the plan and map will be 
communicated to each interested person, the parcels assigned to him being 
pointed out; and the plan and map will be available for public inspection. 
There will be an interval of two weeks during whidi complaints may be 
made to the president of the commission. 

If it be necessary to suppress or redistribute public roads the authority 
of the police of the roads must be advised. Opposition to such suppres¬ 
sion and redistribution should be made during the course of the proceedings. 

If complaints are made against the plan the commission should endea¬ 
vour to meet them by negotiation. If this cannot be done the action taken 
and the discussion should be submitted to the district commission which 
decides in the last resort. 

5. Appeals. — To safeguard rights to indemnities in ca^ those interested 
may app^ against the plan for allotment from the moment of its determi¬ 
nation. Appeals will be received durmg an interval of two months coun¬ 
ting the day of allotment. In the case of those interested persons who 
ought to be informed of the declaration of assignment, this interval lasts 
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for two months after they are thus informed. If a representative and cu¬ 
rator has been nominated he should make the appeal against the commune 
and the commune against him. 

6. Execution of the Plan for Allotment. —- An appeal does not suspend 
the execution of the plan for allotment, which ensues when the district 
commission has resolved on a declaration of assignment. This resolution 
indicates the day on which rights will be transferred in as far as the redis¬ 
tributed real estate is concerned. At least a week will elapse between the 
resolution and the transference The declaration of assignments must be 
communicated to all interested in it and published without delay, in con¬ 
formity with local custom, by the municipality. From the time of such 
publication the contents of the plan of allotment will have effect. Pre¬ 
vious property rights in the redistributed real estate are extinguidied. At 
the same time the real estate is emanicipated from all charges and restric¬ 
tions on private right. It loses in particular the status of tnist or family 
estate, and ceases to be held in fee or burdened because of a loan. The 
transference of rights is therefore complete; but exception must be made of 
the hereditary right of exploitation, as in the case of a mine, of services, the 
rights of redemption and pre-emption, and of charges on the real estate 
which do not consist merely of dues in money or kind or personal service 
— all this saving in the case of other provision in the plan for allotment. 

The office of the land book must register, at the commission’s request, 
dianges which occur, transferences of rights and diatges, and any creation 
of new charges. 

In so far as the deposit and employment of cash indemnities are con¬ 
cerned, where real estate is held in trust, as a family property or in fee, or 
is burdened because of a loan or by real estate charges, mortgages, debts 
on the land or rents, the provisions of articles 37 and 38 and 47 to 49 of 
the la^ on the esqpropriation of real estate, dated ii June 1874, and the 
provisions of articles 33 to 41 of the law as to the imperial law on forced 
awards and administration, dated 23 September 1899, will be applied by 
analogy, except that imtead of the proprietor of the real estate the com¬ 
mission for redistribution may equally, in the case of article 49 of the first 
of the laws mentioned, call upon the competent authority to bring about 
the liquidation. 

7. Complementary Plan for Allotment. — Thip plan is ajTplicable to fur¬ 
ther distributions of assets and liabilities to which the procedure followed 
may give rise. The principle of a further distribution among the new pro¬ 
prietors is also applicable to contributions which cannot be recovered Re¬ 
coveries w'ill be made in the same conditions as the administrative proce¬ 
dure for coercion at the request of the commune. When the obligations 
resulting on pa3maents for joint ownership, benefactors or contributions 
have been met, the office of the land book will cancel the correspondent 
entries. 
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§ 3 . 3?inai, provisions. 

Certain other cases are anticipated, and there are certain definitions 
of methods of applying the law and of cases in which the preceding provi¬ 
sions cannot be applied. It will be usdEul to define the category of interested 
persons. 

This includes the communes, the proprietors, the mortgagees of land, 
those having a right to rents, and persons having a hereditary right of usu¬ 
fruct or exploitation, especially where mines are concerned. It includes 
also persons who have a right affirmed or guaranteed by registration in the 
land book, and those who have any right in the real estate to be redistri¬ 
buted or any right burdening it, the leaseholders or fanners who occupy 
it in consequence of a farming or other lease, and, in the case of a forced 
award or administration, the pursuing creditor. Interested persons whose 
right has not been registered in the land book must establish the credibi¬ 
lity of such right at the request of a proprietor, the commission or the au¬ 
thority before whom the procedings for redistribution are pending. They 
are otherwise excluded from participation in the procedings. 

The commission for redistribution has the right to require the office 
of the land book to rectify the land book by registering a property, and to 
oblige its proprietor, on pain of a fine, to produce the documents it deems 
necessary to prove the right of proprietorship. 

Persons who take part in the war (article 2 of the law of 4 August 
1914) or who leave the country because of the war and do not return to it, 
may, if they have no representative, have one assigned to them for the safe¬ 
guarding of their rights by the Higher President of the province. 

They must if possible be informed of the nomination of their represen¬ 
tative, which they may revoke, nominating another. Special costs inci¬ 
dent to the nomination of a representative are included among costs of 
procedure. 

If there be a judiciary dilute as to the right by which participation in 
procedure is claimed, both parties to the dispute are deemed to be ** inte¬ 
rested 

The case is anticipated of a necessity to suspend proceedings for redis¬ 
tribution when circumstances, notably those connected with claims for 
indemnities, cause fears that these proceedings will be financially unpro¬ 
fitable or involve the commune in di^roportionate expense, or when these 
proceedings appear superfluous. 

§ 4 . The security for state eoans for the reconstruction or buhj)- 

INGS DESTROYED DURING THE COURSE OP MIUTARY OPERATIONS. 

This matter is regulated by the ordinance of i May 1916 which we have 
dready noticed. For its purpose the State grants redeemable loans, bear¬ 
ing no interest, secured by the entry in the land book of a guaranteeing 
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mortgage equal in amount to that of the loan, and of a preference over all 
other and private charges which may burden the real estate. These rules 
do not however apply to buildings which in virtue of a right have beet* erec¬ 
ted on another’s soil (article 95, paragraph i, 2nd phrase, of the Gemian civil 
code). 

When the loan has been granted, the authority competent to allot the 
war or the provisional indemnity should certify whether and in what meavsure 
the granted loan has been usefully employed, within the limits of the ap¬ 
proved plan for reconstruction. 

If the loan is certified to have been usefully employed the guarantee¬ 
ing mortgage enjoys, while and in the measure in which it does not become 
united with the mortgaged property in the tenure of one person, a pre¬ 
ference over other chaiges arising out of private rights and burdening the 
same property. 

As the debt is extinguished the guaranteeing mortgage loses its prefe¬ 
rence over anterior charges. 

It should be noticed that these rules are, by analogy, applicable to 
buildings erected in virtue of a building right. 

Certain complementary conditions are contained in the interministerial 
decree of 9 May 1916. Redemption will begin after an interval of five years, 
calculated from a date to be subsequently fixed by the Minister of Finances. 
The annual payment for redemption is fixed at 3 per cent, of the amount of 
the loan and is payable Imlf-yearly on x October and i April. The loan 
may be called for at once if transference takes place except by succession or 
by a legal act practically equivalent to succession, such as a reserving 
contract. Exceptionally a transferee may still benefit by the loan if the alie¬ 
nation has been justified by economic reasons. If the property remains in 
the possession of the peison who has suffered loss^ or of his legal heirs who 
are so in right of succession or a legal act practically equivalent thereto, 
a quarter of the original sum of the loan is remitted at. the end of five and 
another at the end of ten years, beginning at a date to be generally fixed 
by the Minister of Finance, 
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§ I-. General Remarks. Administrative OR»iANiz.\TioN. 

A. General Remarks. — I/ihya which is composed of Tripoli and Cyxe- 
naica embraces the territory between the eastern frontier of Tunisia and the 
western limits of Egypt, between Ras Agir and the Gulf of Solltiin, and 
reaches in the interior as far as Tassili on the high plateau of the Azgier and 
as far as the Tunimo Mountains v*hich mark the geographical boimdary 
between the desert of the Fezzan and the Sahara properly so called; that isit 
covers about 10 degrees from north to south (from 330 to about 230 nortli- 
cm latitude) and 14 degrees from west to east (from ii® 30' to 250 20' 
longitude). The southern and eastern frontiers and a large part of that 
which adjoins the French hinterland are however indeterminate. The 
estimates of area therefore vary from 800,000 to 1,500,000 square kilome¬ 
tres (i), the latter figure being reached by including the quadrilaternl of 


(i) I Square kilometre » 247.1x4 acres. 
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the oasis from Cufra to Giarabub (i). The generally accepted average 
area is a million square kilometres. The breadth from east to west is about 
1500 kilometres (2) and the length from north to south, measured from the 
extreme points including Fezzau, 1150 kiloinetres. 

Ivibya has no geographical unity. Jt is, as Recltis wrote, composed 
of various countries separated the one from the other by uninhabited ^d 
even uninhabitable solitudes ; for the desert, or at least the ^eppes which 
precede it, reaches to the coast of the Syrtis Major. The territory between 
C53rrenaica on the east and the Gariana Mountains in the south of Tripoli 
has characteristics both of the Mediterranean zone and of the Sahara, but 
South Tripoli belongs wholly to the des^. This state of affairs is today 
taken into account when Libya is divided into two great districts, TnpoU 
and Cyrenaica. 

The southern frontier of Triiioli, properly so called, is marked by the 
1 orthern }x)undary of the high ^ouy plateau, ^owii as Hammada el Homra, 
in which vegetation ceases. To the west Tripoli stietches as a homoge¬ 
neous district as far as the beginning of the dunes of the Great Eastern Erg 
and the Duirat Mountains, the natural limit of Gefara, which is crossed by 
the Ouadi Mocta, the political frontier of Tunisia. To the east the apparent * 
natural frontier is the western shore of the Syrtis Major as far as Ouadi 
Scnisem, beyond which point the characteristics of the northern steppe 
are lacking. Physically there are three regions dn the district of Tripoli, 
the coast, the plain or Gefala and the high plateau or Gebel. In a wide sense 
Cyrenaica comprises all the territory which extends from the Syrtis Major and 
the Mediterranean coasi on the north to the oases of Angila andGialo on the 
south and to the Gull of Solium on the east, that is from 19® to 25® longi¬ 
tude and from 290 to 330 northern latitude. 

The population is estimated at between 900.000 and a million. 

B. AdminUiraivoe Organization, - The administrative organization of 
Libya is principal^ based on the ro5^al decree of 9 January 1913, no. 39, 
which provided for the organization of government in Libya (3), and on the 
royal decree of 15 January 1914, no. 35, which approved the political 
administrative oiganizotion of Tripoli and Cj^enaica (4). In virtue of 
these decrees Tripoli and Cyrenaica were formed into two separate gov¬ 
ernments, each directed by a governor who also commands the land and 
sea forces on the land and waters Avithin his jurisdiction. He is nominated 
by ro3^al decree on the proposal of the Minister of the Colonies in concert 
with the Minister of War, both of whom have been advised by the Ooimdl 
of Ministers. He depends immediately and exclusively on the Ministp 
of the Colonies, and he directs the colony's policy’' and administration in 
conformity with that minister's instnictions. He may make rules of a 

(1) According to Annuario Staitstico luatano, 1914, the area of this is from one to one and 
a million square kilometres. 

(2) I kilometre « 1093.633 yards. 

(3) Gazetta Vffitiale d^Italia, 14 Febmaiy 1913, No. 37. 

(4} Itdd: 7 February 1914, No. 31. 
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local character and impose penalties for their infraction. The Minister 
of the Colonies may delegate to the governor such powers emanating from 
the royal government in respect of Tripoli and Cyrenaica as are susceptible 
of delegation. 

The seats of the governments of Tripoli and Cyrenaica, are, respective¬ 
ly, at the towns of Tripoli and Benghazi. The officials depending imme¬ 
diately on the governor are the general secretary for civil and iwlitical 
affairs, the chief of the military police office and the chief of the head¬ 
quarters staff. The general secretary for civil and jxjlitical affairs is no¬ 
minated by royal decree on the proposal of the Minister of the Colonies and 
has the rank of a prefect. He must follow the governor’s general instruc¬ 
tions, is at the head of all civil offices and treats directly with the local au¬ 
thorities and native chiefs within the areas or parts of areas which have, on 
the governor’s proposal, been declared zones of the civil government. 

The territor}- of Tripoli and Cyrenaica is divrided into regions, circon- 
dari, and urban or rural districts. At the head of a region there is a general 
commissioner on whom depend the delegates of oircondari who are at the 
head of these. In the capital of the government the functions of r^onal 
commissioner and delegate of circondario are assigned to the general secre¬ 
tary of civil and political affairs. In the capitals of regions the functions 
of delegate of circondario are assigned to the regional commissioners. The 
urban district depends ou the delegate of circondario and is directed by a 
municipal administration. A district agent is placed over the central 
district and depends on the delegate of circondario. At the capitals of 
circondari the functions of district agent are discharged by a circondario 
del^ate. In special cases one or more circondari or districts may be placed 
in direct dependence on the governor or the special commissioner. 

The regional commissioners are exclusively nominated from among 
the Italian dvil or military officials. The circondario delegates and dis¬ 
trict agents are generally chosen from the native dignitaries and chiefs who 
are Italian subjects. Within his region the regional commissioner repre¬ 
sents the governor, and in accordance with the latter’s instructions he 
exercises the functions which devolve on him in virtue of laws and decrees, 
or which are delegated to him by the governor. 

Article 6 of the rules specifies the functions of the governor; article 7 
those of the circoMario delegate; article 3 those of the district agent. 

The institution of native councillors and regional councils gives the 
native population a legitimate means of espressing their opinions and as¬ 
pirations. Native councillors are therefore nominated at the seats of gov¬ 
ernment on the governor’s proposal, and they advise, either]J together or 
separately, on questions of administration which are of interest to the gov¬ 
ernment and on which the governor thinks it well to hear them. In every 
regional capital a council is formed, composed of the commissioner as pre¬ 
sident and a native chief or notable for each circumference and district 
within the region. The governor chooses one of these for each of the ter¬ 
ritorial divisions on the advice of the respective delegates and agents. Ita¬ 
lian citizens and subjects, nominated by the governor and as numerous as 
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he judges opportune, also belong to this regional council. It is wholly re¬ 
newed every three years. 

Not only does this council pronounce on business submitted to it in 
conformity with laws and decrees, but it also advises on questions interest¬ 
ing to the circondiirio which the commissioner deems it well to bring 
before it. Qause II of the royal decree of 15 January 1914, no. 35, amply 
treats of the organization of urban and rural districts. 

In the matter of the consultative agencies of the colony, of which we 
have just spoken and with which chapter II of the first clause of the cited 
decree is concerned, it ^ould be noted that the royal decree no. 469, dated 
II March 1917, latdy made certain pertinent modifications (i). In accord¬ 
ance with this last named decree native consultative committees for Tri¬ 
poli and Cyrenaica and a central mixed consultative committee at the Mi¬ 
nistry of the Colonies at Rome were created. 

Other ordinances contributed to giving either at home or within the 
colony a special structure to the governmental function, suited to tlie par¬ 
ticular exigencies it has to meet. 

Thus at the Ministry of the Colonies two consultative committees were 
formed, one for administrative matters concerned with finance (ro3ml de¬ 
cree of II Januaiy 1914) and the other for public works (royal decree of 
15 January 1914). Tliese comprise a small number of members, especially 
officials of other great administrative or consultative bodies of the State. 
As a pendant to the higher administrative committee of the Ministry of the 
Colonies a council of government, under the presidency of the general se¬ 
cretary and composed of the chiefs of local offices, has been constituted at 
Tripoli and at Benghazi. 

Since the law of 25 February 1912 established Italian sovereignty over 
Libya it was necessary to make dear the jmisdictory relations of the pop¬ 
ulation with the State and regulate relations among subjects. The need 
was met by the loyal decree of 6 April 1913 which established, in harmony 
with the principles of Mussulman public law, that all Mussulmans residing 
in Libya are by presumption Italian subjects and that they can lose such 
status only it they are freed from it by the government. The decree de¬ 
termines who are to be considered subjects in virtue of birth, ties of blood 
or marriage; and it admits subjects to service in the territorial and mari¬ 
time colonial forces and in the colonial administration- The pertinent rules 
were comprised in the royal decree of 6 February 1913 as to the civil service 
of the State. 

Administration of justice in Libya is regulated by the royal decree of 
20 March 1913. 

Other decrees concern the police, the health service (2), the organiz¬ 
ation of schools (3) and of public services and works (4), rules for the con- 

(1) Gassefta UffUneie^ No 72, 27 March 1917 

(2) Royal Decree of 8 Januaiy, no. 15, as 1914, to the banitary organization of W- 
polx and Cyrenaica 

(5) do. of 15 January 1914, no 56 

(4) do. of 15 January 1914, no 76 
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staiction and working of the State railways (i), the military organization (2), 
the organization of the postal and electrical services (3), the code of the 
merchant navy (4), etc. 


^§2. The Lanti System. 

From the time Lib^’-a was first occupied, on 20 Noyember 191T, a 
royal decree forbade, with a view to preventing speculation and engro^'s- 
ment, the purchase and sale of land. But this measure has an obmously 
transitor3^ character and did not make any less urgent the solution of a 
problem which had early shown itself to be very difficult and of capital 
importance, the problem namely of organizing property in land. 

Under Turkish dominion the cadaster applied in Libya, although only 
in part of the territory, made the' proof of title to a property depend on 
the registration of particular holdings, and therefore ownership of a holding 
could only be proved by presenting a document called the fap^ which showed 
that it had been regularly inscribed on the land registers. But during the 
war all the land oflBices were destroyed and the registers and documents 
were dispersed. 

The royal decree of 26 January 1913, no. 1913 (5), is concerned with 
the proof of rights to land in Libya. For the puipose of such proof land 
oflSces were set up in the principal centres of the colony to provide for the 
determination and preservation of landownership. To each of these ofSces 
a consultative commission of notables is attached. 

These offices must keep special rasters contairing all necessary data 
for the exact determination of properties and rights in them* the descrip¬ 
tion of the real estate or the rights hdd in real estate, its boundaries, area, 
the nature of the right or title to it, general remarks as to the title-holder, 
rights of property burdening it, rigbts-of-way with necessary indications 
as to how these affect the new title-holder, and, where title-deeds are oner¬ 
ous, the piice of such deed. A register is divided into two parts, the one 
for uriran and the other for rural property, and is kept in chronological 
order in the Italian and Arabic languages. 

In addition to the general register another register must be kept in 
every land office; (a) for the domanial properties (mtri); (b) for the property 
of religious foundations (vaa/f); (c) for the property held collectively by 
tribes and villages [metmke) \ and for the propelty held freely {mulk). 

Ottoman land registers which still exist or which c m be recoTL<5titiited 
give complete proof of free property {midk), and also of absolute titles to 
property {tapA) formerly ceded under the Ottoman cadaster, of provisional 


* (i) Gazzetta-Ufficiale, of g March igis* 1^0. 314. 

(2) do of 22 Jaatiaxy X914. 

(3) do. of 12 June 1913, no. 708. 

{4) do. of 23 June 1913, no 902, 

(5) do no 34, II Febiuaiy 1913. 
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titles ceded by the former agencies of the local cadasters, and of the acts 
of tran ference {hvgge) ceded by the cadis before the institution of the ca¬ 
daster. Saving where the Ottoman land registers still exist it is required 
that existing possession and title f'hall correspond Contracts of pmchase 
and sale made after the royal decree of 5 November 1911, no. 1247, and 
final pronouncements of the judicial authority are absolute evidence of free 
property if they do not violate the royal decree of 20 November 1911, 
no. 1248, and if the seller's title has been remitted to the purchaser or 
annexed to the contract of sale. Such titles are valid as full proofs if they 
are not impugned as being false and if certificates of them are definite in 
character, except in the following circumstances. 

For every property definitely certified there is drawn up a new title in 
which the reference of the title and of other relevant documents, from which 
the ownership has been ascertained, is indicated, and in which all data 
prescribed for the land register must be found The new title is remitted 
to its holder on presentation of the old title, except when the latter is proved 
to have been lost or destroyed. The o^d title is then annulled and deliv¬ 
ered to the keeping of the land office. 

Rights definitely establiSied and certified are inscribed, in conformity 
with the new title, in the general register and on the land books. 

Rights definitely certified and eslablidied cannot be impugned by 
anyone, except i) in the case of fraud, falsification or error affecting fun¬ 
damentally the fact established; 2) when a document proving the contrary 
fact and not previoudy produced is found after certification; 3) by force 
majeurc; or 4) another and contrary certification having reference to the 
same property. These actions for annulment are not detrimental to the 
rights which third perions may have acquired, in good faith and for consi¬ 
derations, in the real estate in question. The actions are brought before 
the local judicial authority to contradict and oppose the persons in whose 
favour certification has been made. These actions and their results are 
noted in the general register and the land books. 

If the titles already mentioned contain omissions or imperfections 
certification is made provisionally, on the basis of actual possession and 
all the evidence of property to be discovered, including certificates {il 
muhdber) of the Imans and Mukhtars. When once instructions have been 
issued, following the procedure indicated in article 10 of the aforementioned 
royal decree of 26 January 1913, the provisional title is registered and re¬ 
mitted, the registration ard remission being publicly declared. 

Within two years of the time of declaration any interested person may 
impugn the provisional certification before the local judicial authority. 
If after two years no objection has been raisedoronly such as has been met, 
the registration becomes definite and the title-holder receives a definite 
title. All transferences or assignments of property, whether from one liv¬ 
ing person to another or in consequence of a death, a division of property 
or the formation of a society, and every constitution or cession of property 
rights, must be entered in the registers of the land books and on the title. 
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and are valid, even among the parties concerned, only from the date of 
such entry. 

The laud books are public. They may be consulted or extractr from 
them may be obtained as the ministerial decree of 20 July 1913 rules. 

This decree approved the rules to be followed in executir^ the ro5’al 
deaee of 26 January 1913, no. j8, which we have already resumed, as to 
the certification of property rights in Cjnrenaica and Tripoli. Chapter I 
of these rules concerns the land offices, namely their formation and staff, 
and the nomination of the consultative commission which must advise 
in all cases' of impugnments of prordsional certification. Chapter TI treats 
of the land jegisters, both geueri and si'ecial, foi (a) the domanial property; 
(6) the property of Mussulman religious foundations; nud (c) property'- held 
collectively. Chapter III treats of the land books of free property, the 
complementary land books and registers of papers, and inscription in the 
land books. Chaptei IV deals witli definite and provisional certification 
of free property, general rules for certification, applications for certification, 
deeds and papers of certification, special rules for the x>ro^dsional and final 
certifications of free property, impugnments of provisional certification, 
actions against certification and judgements against the negative results 
of certification. Chapter V concerns the certifications of property rights 
in estates of the domain, held by Mussulman religious foundations or held 
collectively. Chapter VI deals with titles to free property and the cession 
of these, ^al or provisional titles and complementary papers, and the ces¬ 
sion of titles. Chapter VII treats of registration after certification, ge¬ 
neral rules, various operations involving new entries in the land books 
owing to the rectification of a material error, new constiuction, division, 
modification of the condition of real estate, etc., and variations relative 
to the diffetent categories of properties. Chapter VIII is concerned with 
general proviaons, the keeping of registeis and land books, the re^onsi- 
bility of the staff, penalties, annulment of titles, delivery of duplicates, 
copies, extracts and certificates, inspection of registers and land books, and 
operations preparatory to the formation of the geometrical cadaster. Chap¬ 
ter IX contains provisional measures. 


§ 3. Agriculture and Colonization. 

A. — Measure in favour of Agriculture. — Certain and complete data 
as to agricultural conditions in I/ibya cannot yet be given. The time which 
has elapsed since the Italian occupation is too short and the events of the 
war have often prevented the necessary investigations. There are two 
reports on the subjects but they .confine themselves to some zones and can¬ 
not therefore be considered as giving a complete exposition, and moieover 
they are largely concerned with technical matters. They are the following: 

(i) Relazione del Primo Viaggio della Conunissione nominata dal- 
Ton. P. Nitti, Ministro di Agricoltura, s\ib tema Ricerche e Studi Agrologici 
sulla I/ibia. — I. La Zona di Tripoli {Refori of the First Voyage of the Com- 
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mission nominated by the Hofi. F. NiUi, Minister of AgriculUire. as to Agro- 
logical Researches and Studies on Libya. — I. The 7 one of Tripoli). Bergamo, 
Istituto italiano d'arti grafidie, 1912. 

(2) Commissione per lo Studio Agrologico della Ttipolitania nominata 
con D. M. dell'iT febbraio 1913. — I/a Tripolitania Settentrionale {Com¬ 
mission for the Agrohgical Siiidy of Tripoli nominated by Ministerial Decree 
of II February 1913 — Northern Tripoli). Two vols. Rome, Bertero, 1913. 

To these two official reports there must be added the results of the mis¬ 
sion of Signor I^opoldo Franchetti to Tripoli for the study of the Geb^l, 
published under the title “ Societa Italiana per lo Studio della Libya. La 
Missione Franchetti in Tripolitania. II Gebyi " {Italian Society for the Study 
of Libya. The Franchetti Misswi in Tripoli. The GebU). Florence, Mi¬ 
lan, Treves, 1914. To this is annexed a second volume prepared by 
R Pampaninini on the flora of Tripoli, namely " Plantae Tripolitanae ab 
auctore anno 1913 lectae et Repertoiium Florae Vascularis Tripolitanae ”, 
Florence, Pellas, 1914. 

In view of our imperfect knowledge of agricultural conditions in Libya 
we will merely note certain data as to the types of crops now grown in the 
colony. The5" are as follows: 

(a) In the irrigated gardens trees and grasses are grown on a small 
scale by settlers and their value realized directly. These gardens are ge¬ 
nerally found in larger or smaller groups - oases - distributed along the 
coast, and occur very rarely in the interior. 

(b) Iti the enclosed unirrigaied domains special kinds of trees are usually 
grown or else olive-trees together with cereals, the winter floods aiding 
adture in both cases. These domains are usually at the bottom of the ba¬ 
sins formed by the hills. 

(c) In the domains for growing trees olive and fig trees are grown 
without irrigation, by themsdves or together with cereals. They occur 
especially in the mountain territory, as in Msell^ta and Garian. 

(d) The badia la^td, otherwise the steppes, is used for pasturage and 
for the limited and occasional ailtivation of cereals. 

(e) The uididn are in special cases used fox the almost or quite conti¬ 
nuous growth of cereals. 

The cultivable land of Lib^^a is as regards its smaller part cultivated 
b\' irrigation, effected as economically as possible in order that the water 
may not useless^ run out to the sea or be lost in systems of irrigation. The 
larger part of the land is cultivated without irrigation by the aid of the agri¬ 
cultural technique special lo arid .soils. If there is subterranean freshwater 
at no great depth it w^ould be possible to extend irrigated agriculture at 
various points in the colony and thus to bring vast zones of territory under 
irrigated cultivation. It would also be possible to extend the flooded crops 
in the depressions of the hill country, and it would be useful to investigate 
the possible means of using on the ]^ain the water of torrents which now 
is lost in the sea. On almost all the rest of the agricultural land the trees 
and graces of the unirrigated land might be grown profitably if a scientific 
techoiqtte were adoggted. On the parts of the steppe not used for agiiail- 
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tural crops stock-fanning, and especially sheep-farming, could be improved 
and rendered markedly more productive than it is at present, care being 
given above all to watering the animals and preserving them in healthy 
condition. 

Pending more effective action in favour of agriculture some measures 
were esteemed necessary to lessen the depression affecting agiiadtural 
conditions. Among these one was urgent, namely a provision, however 
rudimentary, of agricultural credit for the natives; for the Ottoman agti- 
axltural bank went into liquidation immediately after the Italian occupation 
and some grants made directl3’ by the colonial authorities did rot suffi¬ 
ciently take its place. 

The royal decree of 9 March 1913, no. 262 (i) for Tripoli authorized 
the branch of the Banco ii Sicilia e Tripoli, supported by the Bank of Italy, 
and the royal decree of 6 November 1913 for Cyrenaica authorized the 
branch of the Bank of Italy at Benghazi, to effect operations in agricultural 
credit so long as these banks employed their own capital with the govern¬ 
ment's limited Security, together with the capital already lent by the co¬ 
lonial administration and capital arising out of the liquidation of the Otto¬ 
man agricultural bank, the further management of which was entrusted to 
these banks (2). 

It was also necessary to solve a grave problem arising out of the large 
extent of land, of the most fertile description, especially near the town of 
Tripoli, which had been entirely abandoned, either because former possess¬ 
ors were dead or had emigrated, or because the pToq>ect of larger earnings 
has drawn them to the towns and they had alienated their property in de¬ 
fiance of the prohibition of sales, and the buyers had not considered it wise 
to show themselves. The ruin of wells and cisterns and the progressive 
invasion of the sand were to be feared, to say nothing of other losses. 

The royal decree of 6September 1913, no. 1106 (3), did not aim, as some 
wrongly think, at facilitating Italian colonization, but at bringing owners 
back to cultivate their lands or, failing this, at bringing other natives, by 
preference, to take their places, as public interest dictated. This decree al¬ 
lowed concessions for three years of abandoned lands, such concessions to be 
renewable for'the same period if the owner did not meanwhile present 
himself or if, on presenting himself, he did not pay the concessionary the 
value of the improvements and repairs made by the latter during his occu¬ 
pancy . 

The application of this decree at once gave satisfactory results. 

The royal decree of 20 March 1913 provided against the loss which 
would ensue on an excessive exploitation of the palm-trees for it fully regul¬ 
ated the extraction of lagibi; and the royal decree of ii January 1914 re- 


(x) Gaxzetta U^ktale, 8 Apiil 1913, no. 82. 

(2) Dbis znatier ms afterwaxds legulat^dby the Narme Prowtsotre per la Concesswne de% 
PresMi Agran, (Froviaonal Rules for the Granting of Agricultural noans) of 15 October 19x3. 

(3) GazzOta VffictaJe, 6 October X913, 232. 
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gulated the esparto harvest, the purchase in the gross of this product and 
trade in it. 

B. — Attempts at Colonization and Criteria on which they were based, — 
As things are at preseat little can be said on the subject of colonization. 
We will merely advance some coiLdderations and repioduce some data of 
a general character. 

The types of domain which may most profitably be chosen for the 
future colonization of Libya, according to the selection made by the Com- 
mfasion for the Agrological Study of Tripoli, nominated by a ministerial 
decree of ii February 1913, are the following: 

{a) Exploitation by irrigated crops, if a very intensive system of 
agriculture leading to the production of plum-trees, fruit, vegetables and 
various industrial plants, be adopted; 

(6) Exploitation by entirely dry or flooded crops, extending over a 
very large area, say 200 to 300 hectares, the mixed culture of trees and gras¬ 
ses being practi'^ed ; 

(c) Pastoral exploitation depending principally on sheep-farming, 
on the principle of a central domain or nucleus and a greater or less extent 
of steppe us^ as pasturage. 

In certain circumstances unirrigated, enclosed domains may also be 
adopted for colonization, but this type of agriculture seems to be the least 
profitable. 

The first experiments in colonization in Libya were made by the Royal 
Agrarian OflELce of Tripoli, formed by a royal decree of 2 March 1914, no. 179. 
To this office duties were entrusted which may be divided into two very 
distinct groups: the first comprising those of an essentially administrative 
nature, including investigations^ and measures tending to favour native 
and colonial agriculture and to stimulate and encourage colonization by 
Italian agriculturists; the second those of a technical and economically 
agricultural nature which concern the whole programme of practical ex¬ 
periment. 

In carrying out these first colonizing experiments the principle has 
been adopted of associating the action of the State with private initiative, 
in other words the government's action has been completed by that of in¬ 
dividuals with a view to avoiding the danger of patchwork colonization in- 
sgked by no guiding idea. 

By the royal decree of 13 July 1914, no. 726, the governor of Tripoli 
was empowered to make grants of the lands of the domain. He was in a 
position to carry out, by means of the staff of the Agrarian Office of Tripoli, 
an organic and scientific programme of colonization based on the general 
criteria already established by the central administration. 

This measure was otherwise justified by the necessity of leaving to the 
local government, in the initial period in which all the elements contribut¬ 
ing to determine economic conffitions in general and the agricultural con¬ 
dition of the colonies in particular were not yet known, that freedom of 
action which is quite indi^ensable if coloniziag activity is not to be sub* 
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jected to the influence of prejudice and dominated by restrictions from which 
grave and irreparable errors may arise. 

As regards methods of alienating land it should be remembered that 
free grants and sales had equally to be excluded, since the former may bring 
to the colony grantees who have not the means to carry on scientific and 
intensive colonizing action, as certain incontrovertible data furnished by 
experience and the history of the chief colonizing nations show, while the 
latter seems to be equally unsuitable. Even leaving aside the fact that to 
allow sales may give rise to speculation, there is the probability that pur¬ 
chasers will Rendon their purchases the capital which could profitably be 
used on the improvement of their property. The only remaining alternative 
was therefore that of an improving contract, which was considered in the 
case of very extensive lots to be a long lease involving no rieht of purchase, 
and in that of small lots to be a long lease of property redeemable in a pe¬ 
riod of from fifteen to twenty-five years. This form offers, in addition 
to the advantages always present in an improving contract, the advantage 
that it allows the action of individuals to be completed by the government 
for an obligation is placed on the concessionary to allow the technical 
staff of the Agrarian OfiBce, who are charged to superintend and control his 
agricultural activity, to have access to his holding. 

When the form of a long lease has thus been chosen for concessions it 
was thought best to treat individually, this method seeming most advisable 
among those presenting themselves. It is indeed obvious that during the 
first year of such very important experiments the method of sales by auc¬ 
tion would have incurred the grave risk of bringing to the colony persons 
most unsuitable to the practice of agriculture, especially since the amotmt 
of the annual rent was made as low as possible. 

In choosing concessionaries the criteria followed were neither vague 
nor arbitrary. The applications recdved were examined with scrupulous 
care and preference was given to societies of agriculturists or to single 
agriculturists who seemed to offer the best guarantees of a serious success. 

In drawing up the deeds of concession the following principles were 
adopted: 

(i) For concessions of large lots: 

The piece of land is ceded to be enjoyed for a determined number of 
years, fifty or seventy-five, without right of purchase on the part of the con¬ 
cessionary who must pay an annual rent, fixed at a very low rate for the 
first years, and at a hi^er rate for subsequent years in which, since he has 
fulfilled the necessary tenns of the contract, he sees his annual income in 
crease. 

The concessionary is bound to execute within determined periods, on 
pain of the revocation of his contract, stipulated works and plantations. He 
is also obliged to reside in the colony or to cause to reside on the property 
a technical administrator on manager, placed over it as his qpedal deputy 
in administrative and judiciary matters. Finally he must aUow the tech¬ 
nical staff of the Agrarian Office to have access to the property in order 
to see that the clauses of the contract are exactly executed. 
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On the other hand the concessionary has the right to exemption from 
taxes and remission of rent in determined cases, and, other things being 
equal, should have a preference if new concessions are on any pretext 
eventually made by the State. 

(2) For concessions of small lots : 

These lots have an area of from three to thirty hectares and exception¬ 
ally of fifty hectares. They are reserved exclusively to small agricultur¬ 
ists who dispose of the capital necessary to bringing them under cultiva¬ 
tion. They are ceded for ninet3»’-nine years, with a right of purchase to the 
concessionary who has scrupulously fulfilled the stipulations of the con¬ 
tract at the end of twenty-five years, or in exceptional cases at the end of 
fifteen years, the terms to be counted from the day on which possession 
was taken. 

Even in the case of the concession of small lots the concessionary is 
bound to carry out determined works and plantations, and has the right 
to special exemptions and remissions of rent. 

It is evident that it is the chief aim of these concessions of small lots, 
to which the Agrarian Ofiice devotes the greatest care, to favour and en¬ 
courage the agriculture on a small scale which has given excellent results 
in certain conditions, especially when colonization has been in its first 
stages. 

In the b^finning of 1915 concessions were made, as appears from the 
Bollettino di Informaziom of the Ministry of the Colonies (i), of four large 
lots of land having a total area of 986 50 hectares and thirty-nine small 
lots, ceded to small agriculturists, having a total area of 548.26 hectares. 

But, as has been said already, the colonization of Libya is still only 
beginning. 


(i) 3Td ytar, no i, Januai^ 1915 Rome, Butero, 1915 
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omaAi, sotrscBS: 

Thc Dbksncb of the Realm Regulations. Regulation 2 M as to I^anb in GbeatBritaJen 
Not Cultivated so as to increase Food Supply. Amendments in Defence of the Realm 
Regulations made by Order in Coimdl of March jsth, 1917. 

Tkb Cultivation of I/ANds Order, (No. 3), 1917, dated Iklarch 15,1917, made by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. The above are printed in Defence of the Realm Manual, 
3rd enlarged edition, H. M. Stationery OfBLce, I/ondon, March 1917. 

Circular letters of the Director General of the Food Production Department of 
THE Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to County Agricultural Executive Commit¬ 
tees in England and Wales. The Journal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol XXIV. No. 3, 
Eondon, June 1917. 

The Work of the Agricultural Executive Committees in Bulletin No. r, Series B, issued 
by the Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Some account lias already been given of the efEorts made by the Brit¬ 
ish government to increase the production of food in the country. We here 
attempt an analjrsis of the machinery intended to secure the maximum pro¬ 
duction of the cultivable lands. 


§ I. ThK I^GISI#ATIVF BASIS OF THF ORGANIZATION. 

The existing provisions as to the cultivation of lands are based on an 
amendment, passed on 13 March 1917, of Regulation 2 M of the Defence of 
the Realm Regulations. This amendment gives certain powers as r^ards 
England and Wales to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and as re¬ 
gards Scotland to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, which bodies exer¬ 
cise their powers after such consultation with the Food Controller as may 
be arranged " and where they “ are of opinion that, with a view to maintain¬ 
ing the food supply of the comitry, it is expedient ", 

They may “ enter on and take possession of any land which in their opi¬ 
nion is not being so cultivated as to increase, as far as practicable, the food 
supply of the country, and, after entry thereon, do all things necessary or 
derirable for the cultivation of the land or for adapting it for cultivation ; 
and for such purposes enter on and take possession of any buildings on the 
land or convenient for such purposes They may take possession of 
any machinery, implements of husbandly or plant..., or any farm produce, 
stock or animals... required for the cultivation of land or the increase of 
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the food supply of the country They may “ by notice served on the occu¬ 
pier of any land require him to cultivate the land in accordance with such 
requirements as the Board may think necessary or desirable...; and by no 
tice served on the tenant of any land, which or part of which in the opinion 
of the Board is not being so cultivated as to increase as far as practicable the 
food supply of the country, determine his tenancy of the land...; and after 
entry on any land arrange for its cultivation by any other person whether 
by contract of tenancy or otherwise. An occupier of land may, with a view 
to maintaining the food supply of the country, submit to the Board a scheme 
for the cultivation of the laud in a manner not consistent with the contract 
of tenancy of the land, and the Board, if satisfied that the adoption of the 
scheme is necessary or desirable for the maintenance of the food supply, 
may direct that the land shall be cultivated in accordance with the scheme, 
subject to any modification which the Board may think fit to make therein 
“ If the Board at any time withdraw from possession of any land of which 
possession has been taken under this regulation, they may recover from the 
person then entitled to resume occupation of the land such amount as repre¬ 
sents the value to him of all acts of cultivation or adaptation for cultiva¬ 
tion executed by the Board The Board may with respect to any land... 
authorize any person or any body constituted by the Board to exercise 
on behalf of the Board any powers of the Board under this regulation and 
prescribe the procedure of any such body 


§ 2 . The agricueturaiv committees in engia-nd and wai.es. 

q) The War Agricultural Executive Committees. 

As regards England and Wales this regulation was completed by an 
order of the Board of Agriculture and-Ksheries, made on 15 March 1917, 
which defined the powers of the War Agricultural Executive Committees 
who had previously been governed by an order of 20 February 1917. This 
new “ Cultivation of Eands Order'' states that " the peisons who are for 
the time being appointed by a county council of an administrative county 
to act as members of the War Agiicultural Committee for the county are 
hereby constituted as the body to exercise the powers corierred on the 
Board” by the r^ulation. “The body hereby constituted diall main¬ 
tain an executive committee consisting i) of members appointed by the 
said body, not less than four nor more than seven in number, unless the 
Board otherwise direct, and 2) of such additional members as the Board 
may appoint. In the case of a county in Wales (including Monmouth^re) 
two of the members so appointed by the body hereby constituted shcdl be 
the members representing the council of the county on the Welsh Agricultural 
Council... An executive committee shall from time to time report their pro¬ 
ceedings to the body constituted by this Order for the county, but the acts 
of the committee shall not be subject to confirmation by that body... Ac¬ 
counts i^all be kept by an executive committeeof their receipts and expen- 
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diture and be open to inspection by any officer of the Board, and those 
accounts shall be made up and audited in such manner as the Board shall 
direct... An exeaitive committee may, subject to any directions given by the 
Board, appoint such sub-committees as the conunittee thinks fit. A sub¬ 
committee may consist either wholly or partly of persons not being members 
of the executive committee A saving clause provides that the execu¬ 
tive committee “ shall not enter on or take possession of any common land 
as defined by this Order, without a ftirther consent given by the Board 

Thus in England and Wales the machinery for the intensification of 
agricultural production consists in each county of a War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee, the directing body, on which depends a War Agricultural Executive 
Committee, which leaves certain duties to sub-committees. 

b) The District SulhCommittees, 

In May 1917 the Director-General of the Food Production Department 
of the Board made certain suggestions to the Agricultural Exeaitive Com¬ 
mittees in England and Wales as to these sub-committees. “ As a rule ", 
he stated, “ it is desirable that the county Executive Conunittee diould 
divide the county into convenient districts for the purpose of the increased 
production of food, which would in most cases correspond with the existing 
Rural Districts, and should appoint to each district a Sub-committee of 
not less than four or more than seven members, having experience in agri¬ 
culture and willing to attend meetings regularly during the war... A district 
committee should meet at least once a fortnight and if possible once a week... 
It should keep minutes of its proceedings and forward a report after each 
meeting to the County Executive Committee and to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture's commissioner for the district. It should appoint one or more persons 
experienced in agriculture as its correspondents and representatives in each 
paridr or convenient gronp of (usually not more than three) parishesinthe 
district... It should report to the County Exeuctive Committee any land 
within its district which is from any cause not at present producing its full 
quota of food for the nation, suggest the action necessary to obtain the best 
I)ossible output of food from the land, and assist the County Executive Com¬ 
mittee in carrying out any measure which it may decide to take with that 
object... It should report to the County Executive Committee any grass land 
which in its opinion ought to be ploughed up for the 1918 cropping. It 
should report any g>ecial cases of labour shortage and should see that farmers 
needinglabour are put in touch with any available source of supply... It shotald 
co-operate closely with other organizations for the supply of labour, such as 
the Women's War Agricultural Committee and the Agricultural Represent¬ 
ative of the National Service Department. It should assist farmers in 
obtaining through the County Executive Committee good seed and manures, 
graying materials for potatoes and, where necessary, the use of horses and 
implements. It should do everything in its power to facilitate the working 
of any motor tractors and steam tackle available in the county, and make 
known to farmers the terms on which their use can be obtained- It should 
call the attention of farmers to the facilities for obtaining credit from the 
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banks tbrough the Coionty Committee under the scheme arranged by the 
Board. It should help to organize measures for the destruction of rabbits, 
rats, rooks, sparrows and other pests... It should report any difficulties in 
maintaining the food supply due to theland being detrimentdly affected by 
the blocking of water-courses or the hpldiug up of water by mill-dams and 
locks. It should assist the provision of land for allotment where needed, 
encourage the adoption of co-operative methods for the purdiase of seed, 
manures, etc., and take steps to see that all exivSting allotments and gardens 
are fully cultivated... While it must be borne in mind that the County Com¬ 
mittee cannot delegate to a Sub-Committee the executive powers confer¬ 
red on it by the Order, it diould endeavour to keep each Sub-Committee 
fully occupied with work of a responsible character, and thus save itself 
from becoming overburdened with a mass of detail which can be better dealt 
with by men of local knowledge 

In many cases the district committees are already doing well and are 
steadily improving in effectiveness. 

c) The Special Sub-Committees, 

Another circular letter issued by the Director General of the Food Pro¬ 
duction Department to the War A^cultural Executive Committees, also 
in May 1917, requested that further sub-committees i^ould be formed in each 
country to undertake certain duties, in particular a labour Sub-committee, 
a Machinery Sub-committee and a Supplies Sub-committee. Each of these 
sub-committees should consist of “ not more than two members of the Exe¬ 
cutive tc^ether with other persons co-opted from outside 

As regards the Labour Sub-Committees the drailar stated that “ in many 
counties a sub-committee has already been appointed to deal with the 
distribution of soldier labour, but its functions should be extended to deal 
with matters relating to the supply, distribution, housing and wages of all 
forms of labour... In mew of the necessity of encouraging the employment of 
women, and particularly of those women who have been trained under the 
Board's scheme, the Organizing Secietary of the Women's War Agricultural 
Committee should be co-opted as a member of the Eabour Sub Committee... 
The I/abour Sub-Committee might deal also with the supply and distribution 
of Army or other horses and with any questions that will arise under the 
Billeting of Civilians Bill", 

“ In view ", the circular states further " of the new duties entrusted 
to the committees..., and of the volume of work involved in making arrange¬ 
ments for the ploughing up of the quota of grass land apportioned to each 
county, it will be essential to appoint a ^edal sub-cominittee for the purpose. 
Tt diould l>e cs^e 6 .th.t Machinery Siib-Comm%Uee and should deal with the 
work of the ^vemment) tractors and the sets of steam tackle in the county, 
and should also be responsible for the organization of all kinds of agricultural 
machinery, eq)ecially threshing machines 

The increased quantity of fertilizers, seeds and other agricultural sup¬ 
plies which will be needed owing to the increased arable area is alleged as the 
reason for the appointment of a special SuppUes Sub-CorntmUee, “ It 
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should consist of two members of the Executive Committee together with 
representatives of the principal dealers, merchants and agriailtural co-ope¬ 
rative trading societies in the county... The sub-committee should use their 
influence to ensure that all land in the county is adequately and properly 
manured, and should undertake any purchases needed for land on wHch 
the Executive Committee enter under ^e Cultivation of I/ands Order. The 
Food Production Department will be prepared to give the sub-committee 
any advice and assistance in their power as to the supplies, prices, etc. of 
requirements 

It is suggested finally that “ Executive committees may find it desi¬ 
rable to appoint other sub-committees to deal with such matters as finance, 
the sur\"ey (on which the District Value of the Land Valuation Depart¬ 
ment should be appointed), and other branches of the work 

d) The ApfUcation of the CiMimtion of Lards Order by the Agricultural 
Executive Committees. 

The administration of the Cultivation of Lands Order is the most 
important and most delicate duty of the County Executive Committes. 

It is of course essential that they should obtain accurate and unbiased 
opinions on which to found their action, and here tlieir difficulties begin. 
In some cases the district committees are not sufficiently manned by far¬ 
mers, and considerable time is therefore wasted in dealing with their reports 
which have to be referred back to a g)ecial panel of practical farmers and 
a valuer. In other cases, where district committees are composed chiefly of 
farmers, these are not always willing to give information as to the state of 
the lands of their brother farmers, and are inclined to think nothing im¬ 
portant except the facilitating of their ta^ by the provision of labour, ma¬ 
chinery and other necessaries. 

An Executive Committee can in the first place send a mere recommen¬ 
dation to a farmer. " In the majority of cases ", writes a commissioner, 
" the farmers agree to early out the suggestions of the Executives ", and 
most other commissioners report to the same i^ect. One County Execu¬ 
tive sends to the farmer concerned a form whi(m has on its face a polite re¬ 
commendation and on its back a list of its own summary compiisory re¬ 
serve powers. The results are said to be satisfactory. When the existing 
occupier agrees to carry out the recommendations of the Executive, it is 
necessary to sec that his promises are performed. Here especially the Dis¬ 
trict Sub-Committees can be useful. 

If a fanner is unable to fulfil the requirements of the Executive it be¬ 
comes necessary to supplement his efforts or to replace him. This can oftai 
be done by agreement. The committee can help him by carrying out spe¬ 
cified acts of cultivation, or by taking over and transferring to a neighbour 
some of his land* for instance the arable part of his farm. When a tenant 
is thoroughly incompetent or refractory his tenancy must be determined 
su mmari ly. Before invoking the powers of the Board of Agriculture it 
is often possible to carry through this matter by agreement between owner 
and tenant under the advice and pressure of the committee. A satisfactory 
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tenant may then be installed, the ownei may undertake to farm the land 
Wniself, or the committee may, in the last resort, undertake its cultivation. 

When all else fails it becomes necessary to use compnlsorv powers. 
The Executive Committee can direct a farmer to carry out an improved 
system of cultivation under penalties for disobedience; can enter on his 
land and carry out on it specific work, such as ploughing or manuring, re¬ 
covering the cost from him ; can transfer part of his land to a neighbour or 
other substitute; or, finally, can ask the Board summarily to end his tenancy 
replacing him by someone more efficient or farming the land themselves. 
In cases of such eviction it is sometimes possible to prevent hardship by 
leaving the old tenant in possesion of the farmhouse for a time. 

Reports show that the Executive Committees are taking action in 
all these ways. Advice and persuasion are being used in numberless cases 
and where these fail most committees have no hesitation in applying some 
of their more drastic powers. 

Even when landowners are not themselves fanning any land commit¬ 
tees have sometimes been able to put pressure through them on unsatisfac¬ 
tory tenants. In many cases improvement on badly cultivated lands has 
been secured by the help of the landowner or his agent. 

§ 3. The ORGANIZATION IN SCOTI^AND. 

No order corresponding to the Cultivation of Eatids Order has been 
made by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. But District Agricultural 
Executive Committees have been formed for most of the Scottidi counties, 
and the Board exercise their powers under Regulation 2 M as amended in 
March 1917, which we have already cited, through these committees who 
have Executive Officers, Certain of the more remote districts are worked 
by the Board directly. 

Wheie, in the opinion of a committee, t^ie occupier is using his lands 
for the production of crops at present unpfit ble from a national point of 
view, or is cultivating his land inadequacy, and where their representa¬ 
tions have proved ineffectual, the committee recommend the Board to 
exercise their powers under the amended regulation. 

Failure to cultivate the laud in accordance with a direction of the Board 
constitutes a summary offence against the Defence of the Realm Regulations. 

Schemes which override restrictive clauses of leases under the amend¬ 
ed regulation must be submitted in the first instance to the local committee. 
The committee discover whether the tenant submitting such a scheme 
has sought and failed to obtain its approval by his landlord. If they are 
satified that the scheme will lead to increased production of food they 
endeavour, by negotiation, to secure the landlord's consent to its adoption. 
If such negotiation fail they report the matter to the Board, who may sub¬ 
sequently issue a direction that the land in question be cultivated in such 
q)ecified manner as they think propa:. Any question as to payments by 
the State to the landlord for loss thus occasioned will bereferr^, in default 
of agreement, to the Defence of the Realm (l/)sses) Commission. 



NOTICES RELATING TO AGRICUETURAI, ECONOMY IN GENERAL 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 


I. WITTSC 2 IIKBBN (Dr. Otto): DieBauemlegimgeninStelermark 1903-1912.—DieZwangs- 
veisteigerungen land- imd foistwtschaftliclier Gnmdstucke in Steiermark 1903-1912. 
{The TransjormaUon of Peasants* Holdings in Styria 1903-1912. The Sales by Auction of 
Agricultural and Forest Land in StyricCit prepared by Dr. Otto Wittschieben, director of 
the Provincial Office of Statistics at this office. — Graz, I^nsehner and lAibensky, 1916. 

This publication is divided into two parts, of which the first is concerned 
with the formation of large pioperties by aggregating rural holdings, and the 
second with the forced auction of agricultural and forest holdings in Styria 
between I903'-I9i2. 

The word Batdernlegungen which is included in the title of the first part, 
needs explanation. It is used in its wide sense to signify the passage of a 
holding hitherto entirely cultivated by peasants into the tenure of persons 
of a different social position who will cultivate it on new principles and for 
a new object. In its restricted sense this word is applied to the sale of rural 
holdings for the purpose of forming or extending hunting reserves and fo¬ 
rest zones. 

The author examines the losses occasioned to these holdings by such 
changes of their ownership, method of cultivation and purpose; and the 
interest which the State has in their continued tenure by a rural population 
as numerous as possible. He enumerates the l^slative measures anterior 
and posterior to the outbreak of war which aim at preventing the aggra¬ 
vation of this evil. Of such legislative measures the most important ate: 
the imperial ordinance of 9 August 1915 (Bulletin of the Laws of the Empire, 
No. 234). which r^ulates the alienation of rural and forest property; the 
ordinance of ii August 1915 (ibid, no. 235) which contains rules for applying 
the preceding ordinance; and the ordinance of the Ministry of Justice of 
the same date (ibid. 236) which enumerates the communes in which the 
said ordinance is not applicable. 


2. SXRAKOnCH (Dr. H. C.): Die Gnmdlageu der Agraivnrtsdiaft in Oesterreich. 

Bide Handds- imd PtodiiktiotispoUtisdie Unteisuchttiig {The Foundations of Agrarian 
Economy in[Austria. A Study of the Policy of Trade and Production). 440 pp. Vienna, 
Tempdey, 1916. 

The first part of this book is devoted to the rural economy of the 
various districts of Austria, examined from points of view as divergent as that 
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of the natare of the soil and that of zootechnology. It is divided into six 
chapters which treat separately of the different agricBltutal districts, and 
thus it gives a complete and reliable picture of rural-econonuc conditions 
in the country. 

In the second part the author studies the agrarian problems of Austria 
in the light of political factors, such as the constitutional rules in force, the 
population, means of communication and industry; and he shows the im« 
portance of these and the influence they have on the development of £^- 
culture. 

The third part is concerned with customs' rights and their effect on 
the rural economy of the country. 

In the fourth and last part the author is occupied by the results of 
the Austrian agrarian policy and the problems of agriculture after the war. 


SWITZBBXAND. 

PTJBWCATIONS OF THE SECRETARIAT OF SWISS FEASANTS, No. 54. La Question 
Ouvritte Agftcole en Smsse (The QuesUon it Agricultural labour in Switzerland) — 
Part IV: Proposals for the Solution of the Problem (conclusion). The Reductjon of the 
Need for Agricultural labour. Brougg Secretariat of Swiss Peas: nts. 194 pp., 1917. 

This is the fourth part of the study on agricultural labour in Switzer¬ 
land and should have appeared in 1913. Obstacles caused the publfcation 
to be ddayed. 

The subject is the measures fitted to reduce the need for agricultural 
labour. Those dependent on the general oiganization of the land are dealt 
with first, then those dependent on the interior organization of farming, and 
finally those dependent on the direction of fanning. The measures depend¬ 
ent on the interior oiganization of farming regard the substitution of machi¬ 
nery for human labour, the employment of labour saving implements and 
machinery, and modes of utilizing the soil which economize labour. 


UNITED STATES 

I. SYSTEMS OF RENTING TRUCK FARMS IN SOUTHWESTERN NEW JERSEY, 
H. A. TURNER {U. S. Dept, Age. But 411 (19x6) [pp, 20), 

The farms from which records were secured were in Gloucester, 
Salem, and Cumberland counties. The farms were subdivided into early 
and late trudr farms and also dassified according to methods of rent¬ 
ing. Among the more general conduaons brought out by this study 
was the fact that the average labour income of 186 farms, let for a half 
shaieof tbe crops, was $223 for the tenant and 6.8 per cent on the land¬ 
lord's investment. The average for 35 farms let for ca sh was $206 for 
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the tenant and 3.7 per cent on the landlord's investment. The btalletin 
discusses in detail incomes and the S3rstem of fanning as carried on by 
the farmers under the various classifications noted above. 


2 marketing PERIvSHABEE farm PRODUCTS, A B. ADAMS {ColwnbiaUniv. Studies 
Poht. Set., *72. (1916), No. 3, pp. 180). 

The author has attempted to point out the fundamental forces which 
underlie the marketing of fruit, v^etables, and dairy and poultry products, 
and to suggest methods of controlling these forces so that the cost of 
marketing may be reduced. 

He claims that the social burdens incident to the marketing of perish¬ 
able goods are due to two main causes — to the inherent characteristics of 
the goods themselves and to the imperfections in the methods and pro¬ 
cesses b}’’ which they are marketed. Because of the natural perishability 
of the goods many of them become unfit for consumption before they can 
be offered to consumers. The natural seasonal production of the goods 
creates temporary surpluses in the available physical supply, and this adds 
greatly to the decay of the goods by lengthening the average time between 
their harvest and consumption. The burden of marketing them is further 
increased because they must be produced by a smal business unit (the 
farm) and consumed by a smaller one (the family). 

He further states that “ if we are to reduce the social costs of market¬ 
ing perishables through a reform in the system of marketing it must be 
done by finding cheaper and more effident ways of performing the compli¬ 
cated processes, not by reducing the number of those processes. " 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


JAPAN. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF CO-OPERATION IN JAPAN. 


cmicmx, sonRCB: 

2 ^-KOEiT SANOYd-KimnAi GaikyA (ff'e General Position of Co-operation in Jaban). SOsistry 
of . 4 .t;ricultaie and Commerce, Department of Agricultore, Tokyo, May igi6. 


In the BulleUn des Institutions Economiques eiSociahs issued on 30 Sep¬ 
tember 1910 we published a detailed statistical report of Japanese co-opeia- 
tive societies. It was based on the report published by the Japanese 
^finistry of Agriculture and Commerce in November 1909; and therrfore it 
could not show the beneficent efiects of the new law on co-operative 
societies, which the Diet of the Empire approved on 8 April 1909 but which 
had force only from i January in the ensuing year. 

Subsequently on 20 January and 10 September 1912 the l^Iinistry of 
Agriculture and Commerce published two new statistical reports; and there¬ 
fore in our issue for January 1913 we published data which brought us 
up to 30 June 1912. The following tables reproduce* data published in 
Japanese in May 1916 by the ]^Iinistry of Agriculture and Commerce; and, 
with the exceptions indicated in the annexed notes, they show the position 
of co-operation on 31 December 19x5, 



TABr<K T. — Tncreasc in Number of Co-operative Societies, classified according to their Object. 


2 PP4.N - CO-OPKRATION AND ASSOCIATION 






























Tabi,e III. — Number oj Co-nperaiive Societies classified according to thefr Object and Organization, 



1914 . 9,274 4,8S5 7,244 1,599 83.1 43.8 ^ 4-9 14-3 7,333 3,^02 225 11,160 65.7 32*3 2-0 

1915 . 9,738 5,111 7,452 1,673 84.6 44.4 64.8 14.5 7,635 3,644 230 11,509 66.2 31.7 2.0 




























































Table IV: — Movemettt towards increase of Capital of Co-operative Societies (i). 


5 


MDS present position OE CO-OPERATION 



(i) This tal)leslio\vs the amount at the end of each year,calciilatert 1 iy the method explained in the note to table II. 

























Tabi,:^ V, — Development oj the Business of Co-operative Societies (i). 
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(i) As it was impassible to show iii ti}>iires the importance of the business of the associatiuiis tor luoduction this has not been taken into 
accnunt in this table. It has been drawn up by the method explained in the note to table II. The amount of the circulatiue; capital has ho^\'e'’er 
been calculated by adiling to the amount of the paid-up shares and the reserve funds at the end of each year the amount of the loans and savings 
paid each year, including sums carried over fiom the preceding year. 
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Tabi,E VII. - General View of Co-operalioe SoHeties 


Pxefectorate 


Total number of 
assodations 
at the end of 
December 1914 

111 

Total 

number of 

members 

Total 

amount of 
paid-up 
shares 
(hi yens) 

Total 

amount of 

reserve fund 

(in yansi 

1 

Total 

amount 

borrowed 
(in yens) 

(in yens) 

Holskbidd. 





' 144 

95 , 

7.478 

X 14,163 

39,096 

125,934 

1 

32,549 

. . 





94 

73 

13.382 

282,518 

84.173 

139,500 

29^209 

Kyoto . 





223 

203 

33.825 

6o6,xo4 

235,501 

1,501,130 

65.604 

dkka . . . 





120 

97 

14.908 

239,439 

115 . 73 ® 

971,263 

26,459 

Kanazawa . 





123 

109 

11,595 

219,357 

75.106 

131,383 

27,484 

Hyogo. . . 





• 1 690 

617 

60,460 

1,246.457 

346.557 

2,656,112 

112,366 

Nagasaki. . 





128 

103 

17.789 

138,730 

37,583 

474,326 

11,062 

Niigata. . . 





420 

396 

56,743 

X,182,450 

287,568 

1,329,274 

144.547 

SaitflTnft . , 





345 

327 

44.«>36 

8x4,o6x 

229,045 

906.501 

80,567 

OuDBia. . . 





• 483 

449 

44 At 2 

768,183 

176.459 

1,227,812 

39,451 

Chiba . . . 





343 

339 | 

34,713 

748,808 

154*727 

431,142 

78.325 

Zbaraki . . 





• 1 347 

274 

21,310 

503.763 

182,387 

566,591 

68,882 

Tochigi . 





193 

I54I 

17.466 

578,683 

195*724 

688,775 

73.686 

Naia. . . . 





124 

II5 

8,266 

158,410 

35.807 

183,596 

18,786 

Miye. . . . 





340 

274 

35.368 

520,899 

1X0,185 

1,022,2x7 

60,490 

Aichi. . . . 





396 

405, 

33,654 

599 , 0 X 6 

X5i,70o 

1,168,172 

76,622 

firhigainlrn . 





237 

233' 

29,557 

801,397 

309*147 

732,315 

107,205 

Tatnangglit . 





134 

127 

7,322 

194,208 

70,272 

860,074 

21,198 

SMga . . . 





III 

I 13, 

33.633 

363.431 

XXX,X 20 

865,208 

41.875 

Gijfa. . . . 





249 

247I 

24,5X8 

412,5x0 

101,380 

565,052 

53.174 

Nagano. . ■ 





486 

449 

34,737 

737,384 

313,126 

4*417*532 

85,351 

Miyagi. . . 





■, 198 

181 

12,047 

218,898 

70,557 

220,509 

26447 

Pokashimo . 




1. . 

357 

327 

25,826 

67X,640 

267,340 

2,575.034 

50,112 

Iwate . . . 





•, 289 

2361 

18,831 

318,341 

110,934 

245,471 

40,225 

Acmoii. . . 





. 322 

266| 

18,150 

331,994 

98,866 

557,222 

44.189 

Yamagato 





204 

z8ii 

14,960 

319,7891 

82,6xx 

473,458 

33,825 

Akita . . . 





194 

2051 

19,713 

238.7111 

33*055 

156,777 

12,160 

PUkui . . . 





212 

200 

13.480 

262,1901 

58,650 

3.776.316 

31.463 

Ishikawa . . 





176 

162 

8,818 

140,9x41 

35*489 

385.808 

16,930, 

Tbyama . . 





242 

209 

19,594 

583,531, 

! 148,759 

1,600,799 

76,3961 

Tottori. . . 





182 

1471 

22,047 

283,330 

95,376 

X.290,068 

25.601 

fiTiitnati** . . 





237 

226 

48.596 

480,4151 

1 183,316 

1,233,005 

77,947' 

Okayama. . 





3S6 

348 

53.036 

664,752 

209,585 

1.144,254 

110,090 

Hiroshixna . 





3701 309, 

59,294 

590,090 

228,049 

1,490.817 

119,048 

Yamagacbi. 

. 




2201 215 

65,377 

548,227 

234*058 

1,873.067 

83.3051 

Wakayama 





• 1 175 

157, 

15,381' 

' 255»419 

61,4x5 

324,162 

37.056 

TokusMioa . 





104 

97I 

7.547 

1 90,702; 

24,366 

246,753 

9,491, 

Kagavv'a . . 





137 

I 27 | 

30,844 

1 536,05X 

125,403 

751.981 

68,211' 

1^11X1^ . . . 





X 97 

177 

28,266. 510,110 

155*708 

1,301,107 

76450 

Kochi . . . 





141 

122 

10,920 

85,044 

1 17.007 

86.825 

12,635 

Fukuoka. . 





217 

x68 

,4.854 

440.665 

' x23,I76 

384,064 

65.740 

Oita. . , . 





249 

200 

16,474 

171,965 

I 46,174 

206,268 

15,014' 

Saga. . . . 





173 

X 55 

1^^913 

194.196 

65,607 

568,720 

37 . 2*3 

TTiimatTiAfA ^ 




. . 

126 

109, 

11,517 

216,282 

58 ,X 32 

313.069 

27,698 

NQyaaaki. . 





. 1 136 

90, 

5,963 

92,583 

30,518 

104,781 

9,134 

'gftjwnq.hima ^ 




. . 

143 

X22, 

40.843 

a 37.556 

110,2x4 

a.649,487 

* 3.274 

Oktuawa. . 

* 




• ' 43 

33 

13,489 

159.781 

90,804 

342.906 

33.718 


Xotale. . 

. 111,160 

9.9681 

1,204,232 

19.831.151 

6,127.539 

46.474.667 

2,428,334 






' 10,455’ 9,3281 1.090,473 

17.169.183 

4.647.149 

411,89,031 

2,261,59* 
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examified^ classified by prejectorudes ( 1914 ). 


— 

Credit bu^ess 

Selling busines 

Bujing business 

Business of pwdnclion 


(m yens ^ 


(in yens ) j 

(in yens ) 


(in yens ) 


1 

Total 

Total a it 

Total 

^ i's 

Total 1 

?i'S 1 

Costs 

Costs 

1^11 

axoount 

ot 

amount 


amonni 

I'sSI 

amount 1 


of 

of 

* fs 

savings 

lent 

P 

of sales 

Li 

of purchases ^ 

ll!. 

production 

tbe year 

1 

641 

45.520 

276,668, 

60! 

84*.*40, 

53, 

406,504 

2 

_ 

38 

39 

*83,633 

589.5*9! 

18' 

32.510' 

50 

803,392 

13, 

4*4| 

2,995 

182 

6,952,483 

4,715*4111 

80 

353,833 

139 

431,979 

I2| 


15,7*8 

62 

2,616,940 

2,097,5701 

22 

90,989, 

81 

481,370 

4, 

— 

330 

8V 

*48,031 

444.389 

3*1 

159.904 

74’ 

370,541 

19' 

3,628, 

189 

558 

4.161,197 

5.733.743 

299' 

790,9io| 

433, 

I.3131II 

8l| 

384 

7.983 

92) 

554,723 

829,016' 

51 

162,714 

69) 

406 820 

2^ 


1.213 

136, 

3.728,467 

5,168,264' 

124 

996,798 

209 

385*898 


3.614 

2,297 

2^ 

1,341,480 

*.476,057 

180 

1.380.519I 

144| 

451.980 

51 

338 

14,351 

369 

1,228,501 

1.920,7491 

292 

8,783.812 

1^5 

351,8*8 

107 

4,510 

59,797 

1 3*6 

3:,i37,493 

*,176,7*2 

57 

318,941 

128' 

398.954 

II 

541 

1-594 

232 

681,494 

1.570.584 

139 

425.2851 

195 

6o6(88S 

49 

4,088 

2,118 

\ 352 

398,492 

1,381,011 

90 

104,830 

96 

542.538 

14 

— 

7 

I 103 

375.987 

488,015 

22 

12,067 

53 

162.873 

4 

18,281 

16 

*43 

2,306,690 

2,819,081 

158 

721,260 

229 

816,503 

29 

9,234 

7,643 

1 3631 2,917*560 

*,986,033 

104 

1,574.836 

341 

1,190,604 

25 

65 

10,819 

\ 183 

1,647,357 

2,224,132 

114 

651.244 

163 

544,250 

46 

— 

46 1x8 

1 104 

168,752 

512.447 

20 

657,709 

74 

156,484 

12 


897 

102 

2.936,345 

2,307.310 

81 

1,206,864 

87 

444*005 

11 

421 

207 

209 

1,181,007 

1,644,662 

101 

346,706 

196 

467,328 

41 


8,940 

331 

1.074.984 

5,679.188 

143 

1,265,130 

298 

558,671 

82 

1,124 

7,004 

168 

110,589 

585.472 

68 

69,672 

127 

149,995 

23 

— 

228 

2^ 

560,654 

2,321,860 

73 

1.599.189 

203 

481.733 

18 

21,497 

1,479 

184 

124,559 

879,171 

97 

185,766 

120 

129,521 

45 

16,4*4 

382 

203 

111,456 

783^431 

117 

377.971 

152 

*20‘377 

43 

— 

2,738 

162 

360,823 

1.097.352 

41 

353.705 

82 

133,178 

25 

— 

5,458 

176 

105,638 

640.536 

53 

63,859 

96 

100,458 

15 

6,172’ 

1 1,005 

176 

566,567 

3.638,934 

85 1,762,139 

z66{ 3,168.068 

17 

519 

2,086 

1 I28| 175,156 

543.196 

119 

396,591 

132 

362,522 

57 

367, 926 

187 

1.298,853 

1 *^30,383 

140 

453.466 

163 

370,955 

17 

529 

307 

139 

1,022,480 

1,495,238' 21 

438.700 

8a 

16*349 

, 8 

8 

4 

191 

1,967.686 

3,006,348 

4^ 

478,763 

67 

393,345 

' 9 

— 

140 

319 

2,424,191 

2,999,801 j 249 

1.376.088 

290 

1,165,799 

7X 

10,464 

2,812 

278 

4.224,714 

4,316,480 

54 

191,969 

2421 1,200,710 

25 

— 

102 

193 

10,237.498 

7,869,170 

93 

285,220 

155 

594,991 

22 

16 

415 

124 

1,540,044 

1,509,892 

32 

12,726 

122 

270,188 

3 

3 

970 

59 

209,713 

242,593 

49i 99,957 

83 

381,659 21 

— 

2,991 

III 

1 *,*82,737 

2.659,259 

22 

37.963 

38 

183.399 

3 

4,452 


159 

1,637.311 

*,969,740 

1 21 

29,635» 147 

647,214 


4,352 

371 

71 

264.825 

185,031 

1 71 

74.173' 82 

*46399 

*5 

4,186 

6,*37 

1 146! 1,617,856 

1 5,178,9621 401 169,660 

104 

725,996 

2 

— 

*45 

198 

402,293 

007,293 

163 

147.593 

184 

211,041 

34 

195 

1 3 

147 

364,858 

, 845.224, 105 

354,375 

135 

204,968 

13 

_ 

6,916 

93 

137,176 

627,365 

26 

135,174 

74 

237,450 

8 

— 

— 

79 

29,844 

261,430 

22 

144.45* 

1 32 

46,600 

7 i — 

1,36a 

93 

101,590 

1,174,585 

42 

1.144.965 

83 

219,271 

37 

— 

1 6,400 

33 

42.038 

798,659 

14 

26,672 

18 

22,050 

3 

— 

1 — 

8 . 3*3 

67,952,313 

94.708.oog 

4,109 

31 . 295 J 74 

6,412 

23,322,775 

Z,2I2 

117,545 

*34.078 

7.893 

63,592,869 

84.345.5*8 

2,972 

31,049,074 

5,970 

24,622,304 

1,203 

113.385 

163.883 

1 



Cofnd>arison between Total Number of Associations andNumber of Towns, Boroughs and Villages, and between 
• Total Number of Members of Co-operative Associations and Nwnber of Households, 
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mSCELLANEOUS INFORIMATION RELATING TO COOPERATION 
AND ASSOaATlON IN YARIOUvS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THISMADURA-RAMNAI) CENTRAI, CO-OPERATIVB BANK, — The Madras 

Bidiaiit of Co-opercdion, Vol. IX, No. c, Boyapeitah (Madras), August 1917. 

This central co-operative bank of Madras has made certain rules as to 
its issue of loans. 

Classification of Societies. — The societies affiliated to the banks are 
divided into three classes. Class I consists of those which are in the opinion 
of the bank's board well managed; class 11 of those which are able to manage 
their own affairs but are not weU managed in the board's opinion; and 
class III of all the others. At the banning of each business year a list 
of societies assigned to classes I and II. will be submitted to the board for 
approval by the secretary. 

Classification of Loans. — Loans are divided into the three cat^ories 
of " ca^ credit loans ", " short term cash credit loans ", and " short-term 
and long-term loans ", The secretary is authorized to advance sums in 
cash credit and on ^ort-term ca^ cr^t accounts on the application to the 
bank of the societies piivil^ed to draw upon it. Short-term and long-term 
loans may be made only with the board's sanction, and the previous re¬ 
commendation of the Assistant R^strar must in some cases be obtained 
for them. 

Cash Credit Loans. — These loans will be granted only to societies be- ' 
longing to class I. Their maximum limit will be fixed proportionately to a so¬ 
ciety's normal needs in a year, as these are disclosed by the annual returns. 
The loans may not be made for more than a year but are renewable. 

Societies applying for cash credit loans must submit on or before cer¬ 
tain fixed dates: i) a statement in abstract of their monthly receipts and 
disbursements; 2) a statement as to the property of their members if they 
have unlimited and as to their ^are capital if they have limited lialnlity; 
3) their annual balance-^eet and profit and loss statement; 4) a statement 
as to their overdue loans and interest for the half year; 5) a statement as 
to deposits and other borrowings for the half year. 

^e qualified societies may draw from the Central Bank any sum the5'’ 
need according to the prescribed form, provided the total indebtedness to 
the bank do not at any time exceed the maximum limit of ca^ credit. In¬ 
terest slasiil be calculated at the usual rate of 7% por cent, on daily balances. 
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a fraction of ten rupees being treated as ten full rupees, and shall be ad¬ 
ded to the principal at the end of each half year. Societies must execute a 
pro-note for the maximum amount fixed in the order sanctioning cash 
credit. 

Short-Term Cash Credit — Credit of this description may be allowed to 
societies in classes II and III. 

Societies may draw from the Central Bank loans to be used exclusively 
for making short-term loans to their members. A society must fix the 
maximum amount it will need for making such loans at its annual meeting, 
held before 15 August. Any sum thus needed may be drawn, in the form 
prescribed, from the Central Bank — the purpose for which it is drawn, the 
date of repa3rment and the security offered being stated — provided the 
total amount outstanding do not exceed the limit fixed at the annual 
meeting. All sums so borrowed ^all be repayable with interest before 
the 31st of May next after the date of the loan. 

In order to qualify to receive ^ort-term cash credit, societies must sub¬ 
mit to the Central Bank, before ceitain fixed dates, a statement in abstract 
as to monthly receipts and disbursements, a statement as to the property 
of members, and an amual balance-sheet and profit and loss statement. 

They must execute a pro-note for the maximum amount of short-term 
cash credit fixed at the annual meeting. In calculating interest a fraction 
of ten rupees is treated as ten full rupees. 

Long and Short-Term Loans, — I^oans of this description may be made 
with the sanction of the board after full information has been obt^ned from 
the bank supervisors as to the working of societies applying for them and 
the needs of the members of these. A society is not entitled to such a loan 
until it has supplied all the particulars reqxured in the form of application. 
The board of management will fix the dates of repayment, no loan being made 
however for more than ten years. Interest and instalments of principal 
are payable annually, within the quarter between r April and 30 June. 
Statements as to the property of the members of the applying societies must 
be submitted annually before 30 December, this being an indispensable 
condition of obtaining a loan. 


UNITED STATES. 

I. CO-OPEEIATIVE BUI4:, ASSOCIATIONS. — Winkjer (Joel G ) in Waihook of the Dtf- 
partment of Agriculture 1916, Wa^iiugton, Government Printing Office, 19^7. 

Co-operative Bull Associations are formed by .farmers for the joint 
ownership, use and exchange of good, purely bred bulls. They also may en¬ 
courage the careful selection of cows and calves, introduce better methods 
of feeding, help their members to market dairy stock and dairy products, 
intelligently fight contagious diseases of cattle, and otherwise help to raise 
the level of the dairy industry. 
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The jftrst Co-operative Bull As^sociation in the United States of which 
record exi^^ts was org'^nized in igo8 by the Michigan ^^licultural College. On 
I July 1916 thirty-two of these associations were active in the country, and 
thej^ had a total membership of 650 and owned about 120 purely bred bulls. 
The following table shows their glo^vth 


state 1908 1909 1910 1911 j 1912 1913 1914 I 1916 


Michigan .1 7 6 | 10 15 1 15 14 14 

Minnesota . — 11112122^ 

North Dakota . — — — — i 2 1 i i 

Maryland . — — — — iiiii 

Vc^rmont.. — — — — — iii 

Wisconsin . — — — — — — iii 

Connecticut — — — — — — — i i 

Maine .. •* — — — — — — — i i 

Oregon. . — — — — — — — — i 

Oklahoma . — — — — — — — — i 

Iowa. ... — — — — — — — — r 

South Carolina — — — — — — — — ^ 

Massdchusettes — — . — - — — — i 

North Caiolina — — — — — — — — i 

minois . — — — — ~ — — — I 

Total I 5 8 7 I ^ 20 I 21 22 32 


(i) The 22 assodations existing in X915 had 540 members and owned 3,600 cows and 
go bulls. 


Co-operative Bull Associations are especially useful to small herds 
\;hich cannot alGEord singly to lay out on a valuable bull the percentage of 
their capital w’^hich his price would represent. The typical association of 
the United States is composed of from fifteen to thirty fanners who jointly 
own five “ breeding blocks ” and assign one bull to each block. As many 
as fifty or sixty cows may belong to the farmers in the block and the bull 
thereof diould be kept on a con\eniently situated farm. The blocks are 
numbered, and to prevent inbreeding eaci bull is moved from one to the 
next block every two yeaxs. If all the bulls live and all are kept until each 
has made a complete circuit, no new bulls need be bought for ten years. 
Thus each member, by paying only a small part of the purchase-price of 
one bull, has the use of good purely bred bulls for many years. Ordinarily 
the purchase-price and the expense of supporting the bulls are distributed 
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among the members of the association according to the number of cows 
owned by each. 

The Department of Agriculture made a stud^ of eight districts in 
the States of Iowa, Minnesota and Massachusetts in which there were no 
associations, obtaining information as to 1,219 farmers owning 817 bulls 
of the average value of $76 each. Had these farmers been organized in 
associations they could nearly have divided the number of the bulls neces¬ 
sary to them by four, and therefore hy the same initial outlay they could 
have secured bulls four times as valuable as those they had, and could 
have fed them at a quarter the actual expenditure on feeding. This fact 
is well illustrated by data obtained from one of the first associations to be 
organized under the direction of the Department of Agriculture. Before 
it was formed the average value of its members* bulls was $55 each, but 
the average price which it paid for each of its registered bulls was $240. 

One hundred and fifty farms in Maryland, Michigan and Minnesota, 
which were questioned as to the value of Co-operative Bull Associations, 
estimated that the use of sires belonging to one of these organizations 
increased the value of the offspring in the first generation by from 30 to 
88 per cent. — on an average by 65 per cent. . ^ 


2. THE ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT AND \’EGETABLE 
CANNFRIFS, — KERR (W. H.); “ Busiciess Essentials for Co-operative Fmit and 
Vegetable Canneiies „ in Yearbook of the Vmied Siatas Department of A^iioutture, 1916. 
Wadungton, Govenunent Printing Office, igiy 

Growers of fruit and vegetables in many parts of the United States have 
thought to become rich by disposing in a co-operative cannery of such of. 
their surplus products as could not be marketed in a fresh state. Such 
hopes have been largely unrealized. On some $158,000,000 worth of canned 
and dried fruit and vegetables marketed in 1914 the growers sold only 
$ 3,500,000 worth. 

Practically all the co-operative canneries in the United States are 
found in the Pacific North West and California. These canneries have 
individual turnovers ranging from $ 50,000 to $ 1,500,000. Together with 
the Oregon Agricultural College, the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza¬ 
tion made a survey of the canning industry of the Pacific North West; and 
it also investigated co-operative canning plants in California and other parts 
of the United States. These studies enabled the esentials of success and 
the reasons for failure in this industry and this country to be ascertained. 

It should be borne in mind that a canning business should not exist 
for by-products, that if built up primarily to get rid of lower-grade fruit and 
vegetables it is not likely to be successful. Many canneries have failed be¬ 
cause they were organized only to utilize that portion of a fruit or vegeta¬ 
ble crop which could not be marketed in its fresh state because of its dete¬ 
riorated condition or bad quality. 
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The most successful co-operative canneries nov? at work handle a wide 
variety of produce through a long season, some beginning with strawberries 
in May and ending in December with late vegetables. By making use of 
the various crops as they ripen the busy season may be made to last about 
six and a half months. 

The cannery should be situated as near as possible to the centre for 
the production of its material. The quantity of produce delivered to 
it as material should moreover allow it to transact such a volume of busi¬ 
ness that the overhead expenses will represent a small unit of cost per case. 
Canneries should generally be near a centre of population from which they 
can secure at a reasonable price the necessarj^ pickers and other supple¬ 
mentary help. In many fanners' co-operative canneries the skilled labour 
used in the manufacturing department is supplied by the sons and daughters 
of the fanner co-operators. These young people earn pocket money and 
the cannery sectures reliable and skilled help, year by year. In some districts 
the beny-pick 5 ng season is looked upon as a holiday time, and many fami¬ 
lies in the Pacific North West and in California look forward to it. 

From the neighbouring towns they — especially the women and 
children — move it^to the berry fields and spend from two to six weeks as 
pickers. They are fairly well paid and have an excellent outing. One 
cannery employs as many as 15,000 pickers in a season and provides 
good accommodation for camping. 

The sanitary condition of a cannery should be satisfactory. There 
should be a plentiful supply of good water. The roads should be sufficiently 
good and there should be suitable provision for transport. 

Proximity to markets is important. 

Managers of several co-operative canneries state that a lack of sufficient 
capital is their chief handicap. Canning is a manufacturing business and 
•therefore needs a much larger capital than the average co-operative enter¬ 
prise. To be successful the association should have enough paid-in capital 
to make the plant and equipment practically free of debt when the first 
canning season opens, A considerable sum is needed for operating expenses 
before the final returns for canned goods are received, this last event often 
taking place eighteen months or more after the raw material is delivered. 

A liberal fund is therefore necessary for the making of advances to growers 
when they deliver their produce. Such advances range from 35 to 65 per 
cent, of the estimated value of the produce. If the plant be free of debt, 
enough money can usually be obtained from banks to finance the busi¬ 
ness of the early season, and in the later season additional money can be 
raised on warehouse receipts of the canned goods. Some of the larger can¬ 
neries have as much as $200,000 worth of canned goods in their warehouses 
at one time, and need a proportionately large suiplus fund and good credit 
to finance their business during the canning season. Such credit was pos¬ 
sessed by a Western farmers' cannery which recently bought a trainload 
of sugar for its year's business, havii^ secured for such purpose a loan of 
$85,000 from one bank. 

Membership of a co-operative cannery should not be acquired for less 
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than I23. A grower who has enough produce to interest him in the can¬ 
nery ought to be willing to invest at least $100 on acquiring membership 
or to take stock up to that amount. 

The advice of someone well qualified to judge of buildings and equip¬ 
ment should be secured when the purchase of these is being considered; and a 
cannery diould not be constructed except on plans made by experienced 
engineers or cannery men. 

The manager should be familiar with manufacturing processes and with 
organization, should have a knowledge of accounts and should be an effi¬ 
cient salesman. In the larger canneries he should have as assistant a 
manufacturer, who should have had practical experience in the particular 
kind of canning for which he is engaged. 

A regular supply of the right kinds of produce is nese.ssary if a cannery 
is to do sufficient business. Therefore contracts for supplies should be, if 
possible, for a number of years. Wherever the size of the business justifies 
the expense a cannery should employ a “ field man ” to work among the 
farmer co-operators, helping them to solve their difficulties, hearing their 
complaints, explaining the principles and advantages of association. 

Some canneries which handle large quantities of berries have a depart¬ 
ment for sending fresh fruit to distant markets. When the market for fresh 
fruit is profitable all fruit of suitable quality is sent away — the ripe fruit 
goes to neighbouring markets and fruit ready for immediate use to the can¬ 
nery, Wlien markets are not favourable all the fruit is canned and held 
until it can be sold at fair prices. One co-operative canning association has 
sent as many as twenty-one refrigerator-carloads of fresh red raspberries 
in one express train, while it was operating two large canneries. Several 
co-operative canneries in the Pacific North West also operate evaporators 
in which plums, loganberries, apples and some raspberrie,s are dried. Other 
canneries have vinegar plants. 

It is ni^essary that the manager keep in close touch with markets and 
know of their demands and conditions of trade preferences and of any 
improvements made in the canning business, in order that he may market 
products to the best possible advantage. A large portion of a season's 
output is sold for future delivery, and therefore great care must be taken in 
estimating output in order to prevent an oversale. 

It may happen that cars are sold as early as April for delivery in 
September or October. 

In one State a large number of the co-operative canneries have formed 
an association and appointed a joint agent, who is a canned goods broker, 
to handle their output. There is much need for greater co-operation among 
farmers’ canneries for the purpose of standardizing output and forming 
a central agency for sales, in so far as the law allo'ws. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


ITALY. 

CO]!iO>UI/SORY INSURANCE AGAINST 
THE ACCIDENTS OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 


OPFICIAI, SOURCES: 

Bill ectroditced by the Minister of industry, Commerce and Labour at the sittino 
OF 26 :iLiRCH iQij'i: Compulsory Insurance against the Accidents of agricul¬ 
tural I/ABOUR. Senate of the Kingdom. Doc. No. 360. 

Report of the central office of the Senate on this bill. Dec. No. 360. A I/Ibutenancy 
Decree-D-aw, 23 August 1917, No. 14 50, as to Provision for Compulsory Insurance against 
the Accidents of Agtioiltmal labour. Gazzetfa Ufficiale del Regno d,'Jtalia. Rome, No. 218, 
14 September 1917. 

I/*Assicurazione OBBLIG.ATORIA coNTRO GLi iNFORTUNi SUL LAVORO Agricolo {Compulsory 
Insurance against the Accidents of Agticultural Labour)* AnnaU del Credito e ddla Previ- 
denza (Annals of Credit and Thrift), Series II, Vol. x8, Ministero per ITudusliia, ilCom- 
mercio e il I^avoro (Mini^ty of Industry, Commerce and Labour), Direzione Geneiale dd 
Credito e ddla Previdenza (General Direction of Credit and Thrift). Rome, 1916. 

Last July the Senate examined and approved the bill (No. 360) in¬ 
troduced by Signor de Nava, Llinistry of Industry, Commerce and Lateur, 
at the sitting of 26 March 1917, for compulsory insurance against the acci¬ 
dents of agricultural labour ; and the government, in response to numerous 
desires expressed on all sides, has inteipreted the feeling of the country and 
promoted the immediated publication, by means of a decree-law, of the pro¬ 
visions voted by the Senate, 

The important reform, thus sanctioned by the lieutenancy decree of 
23 August 1917,1450, fills one of the chief gaps in Italian social l^Jsla- 
tion, placing agricultural labourers, where the provision for insurance against 
accidents attendant on employment is concerned, on the same footing as 
industrial workers who axe cared for by the law (single text) of 31 January 
1904, No. 51. 

The idea informing the present measure is that of guaranteeing indem¬ 
nification to victims of accidents as surely as possibly and at the least pos¬ 
sible cost to landowners. Pending the enactment of rules for its execution, 
for the compilation of which arrangements have been made and which we 
will notice in due time, we will give the chief provisions of the decree. 
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§ I. The law now in force 

AS TO ACCIDENTS ATTENDANT ON EMPLOYMENT. 


The problem of insurance against the accidents of agricultural labour 
had, as has been said, already been faced and partly solved by the law we 
have mentioned of 31 January 1904, No. 51, as to the accidents of industry, 
which law constituted the first step taken in this sphere. Its application 
is indeed limited to such agricultural labour as, by reason of its nature, or 
its nature together with the fact that it requires the employment of more 
than five workmen, or the circumstance that machinery is used to perform 
it, involves serious danger. On this principle the law imposes the obliga¬ 
tion of insuring agricultural labourers in the following circumstances: 

а) if more than five of them are employed on works of hydraulics, 
on works involved by the systematization of avalanches and mountain- 
basins, on woodcutting and clearing and the transport of timber to deposi¬ 
tories on the banks of rivers and toirents or beside cart roads, and on float¬ 
ing timber from these depositories on rivers and torrents (art. i, no. 2); 

б) if more than five of them are employed'on the industrial work of 
olive-presses, cellars, vintners’ establishments and similar labour, in which 
machinery not directly set in motion by the workman using it is employed 
(art. I, no. 3) ; 

c) if any number of them work on machines worked by mechanical 
power or the motors of these, such machines having an agricultural use 
(art. I, no 4); 

rf) if they work for the anti-hail guns or other anti-hail apparatus 
(art. I, no. 5), 

It is seen therefore that the majority of agricultural labourers have hi¬ 
therto remained outside the law’s gurdiani^p. The fact that the use of 
agricultural machinery is still comparatively limited, and the circumstance 
that in the open-air work, which is that usually necessitated by agricul¬ 
ture, the use of machinery not moved by mechanical power does not, by 
the terms of the law, imply the compulsion to insure, have had the conse¬ 
quence that while labourers employed on agriculture are much more nu¬ 
merous than those employed on industry, far fewer of the former than of 
the latter come within the law’s sphere, so that “ in r^ard to the mass of 
wor^eople to be safeguarded, the extension of the compulsion to insure 
to work executed without using machinery is more imperative in the case 
of agriculture than in that of manufacturing industry 

We should add that the theory, so often given out, that not only is 
agriculture less dangerous than indukry, but that the number of agricultural 
is so inferior to the number of industrial accidents that to provide insurance 
against the former is not a matter of urgency, is recognized today to be 
unfounded. Apart from the continuous increase of machinery on farms, 
which noticeably increases the number of accidents, man3’^ accidents aie 
met with which aie due to the specific risks of agriculture. The govern- 
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ment has therefore thought it opportune to hasten the adoption of provi¬ 
sions which have been the object of long study and respond to " an urgent 
need of justice ” on the part of a numerous class of labourers who make a 
preponderant contribution to the wealth of the nation (i). 


§ 2. The I/IMITS within which the decree 

OF 33 AUGUST 1917 WAS APPLIED AND THE SYSTEM OF INSURANCE. 


On the basis of this decree the following persons between the ages of 
nine and seventy-five are fully insured against the accidents of agricul¬ 
ture: 

a) permanent or casual labourers, men or women, employed on 
farms and in woods; 

1 ) landowners, mitayers and lessees, and their wives and children, 
legitimate and other, who habitually practise manual labour on their res¬ 
pective holdings. 

c) overseers of farms and forests who receive an average daily wage, 
comprising payments in kind, of no more than 10 liras, the year being ta¬ 
ken to have 300 working days. 

For the categories of those employed as above on agriculture and fo¬ 
restry who are contemplated by the law of 31 January 1904, no. 51, the 
provisions of this law remain in force. 

The cultivation of land and woods and the works connected therewith 
and complementary or accessory thereto, such as the care of plants, irri¬ 
gation, the care, breeding and management of animals, and the prepara¬ 
tion, preservation, conversion and transport of agricultural, animal and 
forest products, constitute the work of farms and woods. 

Thus the insurance applies to cultivation of the land in every form, and 
the works connected with and accessory to cultivation, independently of 
the extension of farms and woods and the greater or less gravity of the 
risks of accidents to which labourers on farms and woods are subject, and 
independently of relations created by contracts between landowners and 
labourers. 

The insurance covers all cases of accidents by violent means in the 
course of labour, giving rise to : i) death; 2) permanent total disability; 
3) permanent partial disability reducing working power by more than 15 
per cent.; 4) total temporary disability necessitating abstinence from work 
for more than ten days. Indemnities of this last kind will be payable from 
the eleventh day of such period of abstinence to the end thereof, up to a 
maximum limit of ninety days. 


(i) The problem of insurance a^inst the accidents of agticulture has been in Italy the object 
of many projected laws, initiated by ministets or parliament, which we examined in our is¬ 
sues for February x^ii aud January and June 1916. 
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The insurance indemnities payable in the case of the aforesaid acci¬ 
dents are due as in the following table (i): 


Table of IndemnUies for the Accidents of Labour 


of Victims of Accidents 

Indemnities 

Men 

Women 

Fatal Accidents: 



from 9 to 12 }eais old 

500 

500 

trom 12 to 15 ) > 

1,000 

750 

Irom 15 to h3 i 

2,000 

E,OOc) 

horn 23 to 55 j 

2,500 

1,250 

from 55 to 75 

1,500 

750 

Acadents Pioduung Peimam lit Total Dibabihtv . 



from 9 to 12 \eirs old 

1 1,200 

I,COO 

from 12 to 15 

i,boo 

1,200 

from 15 tu 23 

2,500 

I 500 

from 23 to 55 » > 

3,250 

2,000 

from 55 to 75 » 

2,000 

1,000 


Acadents Producing Peiinanent Paiiial DiSdbiht\ and di The in'^emnity is calculated 
minishing working po^er by moic than 15 per cent: on the basis of that fix^ 

for permanent total 
ability, this being reduced 
1 proportionately to the siir- 
j vi\ing 'working power 


Daily Indemnitj 
Men W cnieti 

\ccidentb Producuig lexnporaiy 
from 12 to 15 years old 
from J5 to 65 
from 15 to 75 


Disabihi\ 


o 50 
I o » 
o 75 


0.50 
o 75 
050 


Widows who are heads of families are placed on an equality with men 
^ as regards the amounts of indemnities. 


(z) The table is subject to levisiou at intervals not lees than two 01 greater than fiftceu 
years. 
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To the indemnity fixed for the case of a death or of permanent total 
disability there is added one tenth of its amount for a wife and for every 
child under fifteen, up to 50 per cent of its amount. 

Indemnities are paid as capital, but are paid to the Cassa Nazionale 
di Previdenza to be converted into a life annuity if they bring such an one 
up to the sum of 300 liras a year or more. 

The introduction of fixed indemnities overcomes the dijfl&culty due to 
the fact that true and rightful wages are not always paid in the industries 
of agriculture and forestry. Fixed indemnities presume uniform average 
wages throughout the kingdom, and the presumption is admissible because 
agricultural wages in the various districts do not show the same disparity 
as the wages of the manufactury industry. The table we have rq>roduced 
diows that indemnities have been fixed very appropriately, the different 
elements being taken into account. Besides the distinction for sex the 
distinction for the ages at which accidents occur is importaift. Above all 
the fact should be noticed that the families of victims do not suffer, indemni- 
tites being increased when the economic consequences of accidents fall on 
laburers having young children. 

The expenses of insurance are paid on a system we will presently ex¬ 
plain, and are borne entirely by the owner, lessee or usufructory of the 
land. 

When land is held on lease, or on a profit sharing or mHayage system, 
the expenses fall on the owner, lessee or usufructory, if the occupier, m&ayer 
or cultivator habitually cultivates the farm by his own manual labour. 
Otherwise the owner, lessee or usufructory may require from the occupier 
the whole amount of the insurance contribution, and from the metayer or 
cultivator rendering partial profits a quota of such contribution propor¬ 
tionate to the share of the profits of the farm assigned by their contract to 
this metayer or cultivator. Anyone who by direct or indirect retention 
of wages causes a labourer to sustain the expenses of insurance is punished 
by a fine up to the limit of 4000 liras. 

The management of insurance sgainst the accidents of agricultural 
labour is temporarily entrusted, until new provision shall be made, to the 
Cassa Naziofiale di Assicmazione per gli Infortuni degli Operai sul Lavoro 
(National Fund of Insurance for the Accidents of Worigpeople during I/a- 
bour) (i). Mutual societies, the funds of consortia and oflier bodies, which 
before 26 March 1917 exclusively or mainly insured against the accidents 
of agriculture, can be recognized by royal decree and allowed to continue 


(i) This was founded by the law of 5 July 1883, no. 1473, and is a public institution, the 
official oiganization for insurance against the accidents of labour, placed beneath the supeiin- 
teudence of the Ministry of Xndustiy, Commerce and lyabour. It is authorized to undertake 
various kinds of business — collective insurance on the terms of the law of 31 January 1904, 
no 51; insurance against civil liability to workmen; voluntary insurance of industrial workers ; 
rdnsuxance of mutual insurance societies, etc. It is the only institution in Italy which is ena¬ 
bled by a vast ready-made organizatioa, a numerous administrative and technical staff which 
has experience in this matter, and its own wide experience of the accidents of agriculture, to 
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their activity temporarily, within the limits and on the conditions establish¬ 
ed by the r^ulation, which may oblige all the farms and woods within 
the spheres of these institutions to belong to them. Moreover a royal de¬ 
cree, promoted by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and I/abour in con¬ 
cert with the Ministry of Agriculture, after hearing on the subject the Tech¬ 
nical Committee of Agriculture and the Council of the State, may declare 
compulsory the constitution of mutual funds among enterprises within 
determined agricultxural and woodland zones, when particular local con¬ 
ditions or other circumstances maie this necessary or advisable. 

The territory of the kingdom will be divided into insurance areas, each 
of which will be fixed by royal decree and comprise one or more funds. The 
Cassa Nazionale will manage each area separately. 

The needs of each year of business will be supplied by a contribution 
which will constitute an additional quota of the Treasury tax on rural 
lands. 

Such contributions will be determined for each insurance area in accor* 
dance with the extent of its land, the nature of its crops, the labour it needs, 
and the risks of accidents, by means of tariffs in which the limit of 1.75 li¬ 
ras per hectare will not be exceeded, and which will be estabUdied by a com¬ 
mission constituted in each area, and approved by a decree of the Ministry 
of Industry, Commerce and I/abour in concert with the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance having been heard on the 
subject. For determined insurance areas, or single parts of each area, or 
farms and forestry enterprises of limited extent, these contributions may 
be commensurate with the land tax on rural lands due to the Treasury. 

The regulation will establish what part of annual contributions ^ould 
be assigned to the constitution of a reserve fund and how such fund diould 
be invested. The sums carried over from each year will go to increase it 
until it be equal to the sum needed for each year's business, when the insu¬ 
rance contribution will be reduced to the limit necessary each year. 


§ 3. I/IQUIDATION AND PAYMENT OP INDEMNITI]^. 

Indemnities for temporary disability will be paid by the offices of each 
insuring institution according to the rules which will be made by these insti¬ 
tutions and approved by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and I/abour. 
The other indemnities will however be paid according to the rules establish¬ 
ed by the regulation, by ad hoc committees in each insurance area and 

assume in the shortest possible time the management of the form of insurance with which we 
are dealiug, and such management was temporarily entrusted to it by the decree-law. I/Ogio- 
ally such temporary management should become permanent, as was observed by the central 
office of the Senate when a judgement was given on the excdlence of this fund’s methods as 
compared with those of other authorized bodies, aU of them being obliged to present to parlia¬ 
ment a complete report of the results they have obtained, no later than five years after the 
decree came into force 
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at the ofiBtces of the insuring institutions. Each such committee is compos¬ 
ed of a president nominated by the insuring institution, a representative 
of the farms and forestry enterprises and a representative of the labourers, 
the former representative being chosen from a list proposed by the organi¬ 
zations of agricultural employeis, the latter from one proposed bytheorga- 
zations of agricultural labourers. Where there are no such organizations 
or where, in the judgement of the Ministries of Industry, Commerce and 
I^abouT and of Agriculture, they do not sujBSciently represent the two classes 
to designate representatives, the choice of the latter will be made by these 
ministries, after they have heard on the subject the delegates of the agri¬ 
cultural organizations of employers and labourers represented in^the High¬ 
er Council of I/abour. 

All controversies as to a right to indemnity and as to pa3nnent thereof, 
including those on the indemnity itself, will be settled by the Commissioni 
compartinientaU arbitrali (Arbritrating Area Commissions), which will be 
instituted at the headquarters of every insiurance area near the tribunal 
if th^e be one, otherwise near the praetorate. By royal decree there may 
also be constituted more than one arbitrating commissions for the same in¬ 
suring area if it comprise more than one province or if special local condi¬ 
tions or other circumstances create a recognized necessity for them. 

. Each commission is composed of five members: a) a tribunal judge, an¬ 
nually chosen by the first president of the Court of Appeal, who is chair¬ 
man ; but where the headquarters of the insurance area or other town in 
which a tribunal is situated is not the seat of a tribunal, the praetor of the 
district in which it is situated presides over the tribunal; b) two health of¬ 
ficers not receiving pay from the insuring institutions ; c) a representative 
of persons subject to the obligation to insure and a representative of the 
insured persons. 

The decisions of these arbitrating commissions are liable to revision, 
where the disputes are more important before a Central Commission insti¬ 
tuted in Rome at the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Eabour, and 
composed of a councillor of appeal, a president, two superior ofdcials bdong- 
ing, respectively, to the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Eabour and the 
Ministry of Agriculture, two health ofiScers having special scientific and pro¬ 
fessional aptitutes for business concerned with the accidents of labour and 
not paid by the insuring institutions, a representative of the persons sub¬ 
ject to the obligation to insure and a representative of the insured persons. 
There is no appeal from the decisions of this commission. 

Professional advocates are not heard by the Arbitrating Area Commis¬ 
sions and the Central Commission. The protection of those interested 
may be entrusted only to the institutions of patronage and assistance which 
exist for the benefit of labourers who are victims of accidents and their re¬ 
presentatives, and which have been approved by the Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Eabour. Engagements entered into by those having a right 
to indemnities with intermediaries, who are paid to take an interest in the 
liquidation or payment of indemnities, are declared null and void, engage¬ 
ments entered into with the aforesaid institutions being excepted. It is also 
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provided that the meastires to exact the indemnities cannot be relaxed ex¬ 
cept in the cases and according to the rules establidied in the regulation, 
and that every engagement made to escape payment of indemnities or les¬ 
sen their amount is null. 

The decree-law with which we are concerned regulates another delicate 
matter, namely the indemnified person's right to revision of an indemnity; 

This right is mainly limited by the law in force as to the accidents of 
industry, but it is better regulated for it taies into account the inconvenien¬ 
ces to which this law has given rise. It has been found that workpeople, 
so soon as an indemnity has been liquidated, frequently ask for its revi¬ 
sion, stating that their physical condition has become worse since their 
claim was first considered Not a few of them repeat this demand several 
times in the course of the two years fixed by the law. knowing well that the 
insuring institution, rather than face the expenses of revision, often ends by 
granting the indemnity asked for. It is therefore pro^dded that a demand 
for revision, owing to allied error in the first liquidation, can be admitted 
only when this liquidation has taken place, and that it can only be admitted 
once. In the case of a revision owing to a modification in the physical con¬ 
dition of the workman it is established that a demand for this cannot be 
made until a year after the liquidation of the indemnity, for a certain pe¬ 
riod of time is necessary in order that such a modification may show itself 
and translate itself into an effective and permanent reduction of working 
capacity, and in order to exclude or at least to render more difiScult the even¬ 
tuality of further deterioration which would require successive revisions. 
In any case the application for a revision must be made within two years 
of the day of the accident, according to the ruling of the law in force as 
to accidents to workmen during employment. 


§ 4. The cost of the insurance. 

One of the most interesting investigations is that into the cost of insu¬ 
rance, the exact determination of whidi has been a matter of no little dif¬ 
ficulty. It depends principally, when once the frequency of accidents has 
been noted, on the number of persons in favour of whom the insurance is 
instituted and the amount of the indemnity. According to the anticipa¬ 
tory calculations made, the insurance will extend to nine million persons be¬ 
tween the ages of nine and seventy-five. If those persons be also taken into 
account who are not indemnified in cases of accidents because their age is 
not within the stated limits, but who indirectly enjoy the benefits of insu¬ 
rance in that they belong to agricultural families, it will be found that the 
insurance will be to the indirect or direct benefit of a third part of the popu¬ 
lation. 

The cost, for so great a number of persons affected, will be somewhere 
round 13,000,000 liras, a modest sum in relation not only to the mass of 
the population benefited but also to the other elements which go to make 
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up the cost of agricultural and forest production. If this sum be compared 
with the tax on lands due to the Treasury and the local, provincial and com¬ 
munal administrations, it will be found to represent less than 5 per cent, 
thereof. On the supposition that labourers on farms and in woods in all 
districts are wage-earners it represents less than i per cent, of wages. On 
the supposition that the gross agricultural and forest production of all Italy 
is worth 6,500 million liras, only 2 per thousand of this sum is represented 
by the thirteen million liras for insurance against accidents, and only 8 
per thousand of the average revenue from land which is estimated as equal 
to a fourth part of the aforesaid gross production. 

It should also be remembered that this estimate of the cost of insurance 
represents an average and is susceptible to reduction in particular agricul¬ 
tural and forest zones. The frequency of accidents in relation to area does 
indeed vary with the nature of a holding and the kind of crops grown on it, 
and the tariff of contgributions therefore ^ows only comparatively low pre¬ 
miums for zones agriculturally poor in which, in general, extensive cultiva¬ 
tion prevails. For another reason it is permissible to anticipate that the 
burden will not disturb the equilibrium of the agricultural industry. It 
appears that in the five years from 1901 to 1905 agriculture was able to sup¬ 
port increases in annual wages varying from 30 to 40 per cent. In face of 
such figures the new burden imposed by insurance against accidents, equal 
to I per cent, of wages, certainly does not seem onerous. 



MISCRI.LANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

MODIFICATION OF THF I,RGISI/ATION AS TO INBUIL^NCE AGAINST HAII^. ^Ca¬ 
nadian Finance, Vol. VIII, No. 19 ; Winniii^, 3^ October loi?. 

In order to remove certain features of the Insurance Act of 1910 which 
were d.eclared idh^a vires of the Parliament of Canada by a judgement of the 
Privy Council last year, and in order to make other changes deemed to be 
necessary and opportune, the entire Insurance Act has been re-enacted 
with amendments. The title of the new law, which received the ro3ral 
assent on 20 September, is An Act r^pecting Insurance 

Among all its provisions we will notice only that which concerns in¬ 
surance against hail. Every Canadian company insuring against hail is re¬ 
quired to accumulate a hail insurance surplus fund equal to 50 per cent, of 
the premiums of the year by setting aside its profits from such business. 
Britidi and foreign companies undertaking business of this kind must main¬ 
tain assets in Canada in excess of the amount required in respect of their 
other business by at least 50 per cent of the total net premiums on their 
hail business in Canada. 


GERMANY. 

I. THE RESUI^TS OBTAINED BY THE MOST IMPORTANT MUTUAL SOCIETIES 
FOR INSURING EIVE STOCK IN 1916. — Wallmanns Versicherun»^-Zeitschrift, 
51st year, Vol. II, No, 93, Berlin-I/ankwitz, 30 August 1917. 

Apart from the Perleherger, which, has transformed itself into a stock 
company, the insurance of live stock is practised in Germany by mutual 
institutions. The figiues with respect to them which W'e will give concern 
the twenty-five most important of their number, and among these the 
Schlachiviehvtrsicherung (Insurance of Cattle for Slaughter) of Berlin and 
the two provincial institutions of Bavaria with the Rheinische Pferd^ and 
Viehversichermg (Rhinish Horse and Cattle Insurance) come nearest to 
the PerUb&rgBK If the Berlin ScMacMviehversicherimg, two fifths of whose 
insurance is of butchers’ live stock, be left on one side, we find that in 1916 
the total insurance of these institutions was only 1,200,815,636 marks. 
If it be admitted that Germany's total live stock should be estimated at 
25,000,000 heads, the amount of insurance still to be accomjdished in 
this sphere becomes clear. It Is true that side by side wih these large so- 
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cieties there are tlioiiJ^aads of «?iiiall local societies, but the latter have too 
little importance. 

Tie tweaty-five societies covered by our figures received premiums, 
including dues, amounting to 20,612,992 marks, from which sum 1,998,770 
marks of reinsurance mast he subtracted. The net total was therefore 
18,614,222 marks. 

In the following table receipts and expenditure are shown under their 
different heads in terms of thousands of marks, and the development of 
these insurance societies from 1911 to 1916 is thus made clear. 


Receipts 



igii 

zgzs 

1913 

zgr^ 

1915 

1916 

Premiums . . . 

18,663 

18633 

18.754 

18 653 

17.494 

20,6ij 

Reinsurance . 

609 

bill 

894 

851 

1,126 

1.990 

Mathematical reserves 

19 ^ 

127 

82 

- 86 

- I 7 -J 

842 

Amount of premiums 

17,860 

17.815 

17 788 

17,888 

16,54^ 

17.773 


ExprxTUTrRi: 


Indeninitic. 

io,o54 

30.447 

20,221 

20,148 

17.550 

16,994 

Sale of carcases, etc. 

5.234 

5.487 

5.691 

5.493 

4.46S 

4.123 

Net amount of indem¬ 







nities. . . . 

14 CS30 

14.690 

14.530 

14.655 

13.082 

12,871 

Costs and provisions 

3.26(. 

J.065 

3.060 

3.976 

3.747 

3.338 

Balance. 

— i-jo 

— 210 

188 

357 

713 

1.643 

Interest . 

374 

142 

398 

394 

408 

521 

Difference of exchangt . 

- 17 

- 75 

- 68 

- 31 

- 58 

- 93 

Total balancL . . . 

127 

157 

518 

()20 

1.063 

2,071 


Indemnities amounted to 16,994,115 marks. From this sum 4,122,917 
marks must be subtracted as emanating from the sale of carcases and re¬ 
mains, and the net sum of indemnities was therefore 12,871,198 marks 
or 72.3 per cent, of net premiums. lu the successive years from 1886 to 
1916 the like percentage was: 68,6 — 70 — 74.1 — 72.1 — 71.1 — 78.6 

— 71 - 76.8 — 72.6 — 71.4 — 73 — 71-4 -70 — 73— 74-4 - 76-5 

— 79.7 — 78.6 — 79.6 - 83.4 — 79.8 — 80.7 — 82.5 — 83.4 — 83.5 — 83 

— 83.9 — 82 — 82 — 79.1 — and 72.3. 
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Costs, taxes and commissions amounted to 3,257,460 marks or 18.3 
per cent, of net premiums. Costs and indemnities absorbed the total amount 
of premiums to an extent which reduced profits to 1,643,306 marks. The 
latter sum was however considerable as compared with profits in previous 
years. 


Yeai 

Number 

of 

Insured sums 
outside 

tlie Schlachtviehvei- 

Premiums 

and 

Net amount 
of 

Balance 
* of 
amount 


Soaclies 

lachetuug of Berlin 

dues 

indemnities 

of 2 >remuiuis 


— 

marks 

matks 

luark'^ 

m.irkb 

i883-i8J»5 

11 

48 43C,000 

i,5<>3.ooo 


- 23,1x4 

i886-i8qo 

T-7 

67,693,400 

2,251,260 

1.5S7.7-' 

19350 

1891-1895 

21 

104,675,000 

3.544,861 

2,558 273 

- 57.000 

1896-1900 

22 

316,351,000 

5,69o,.|8i 

4.078 407 

31.4:2 

1901-1905 

2 b 

516 354.000 

13,266,513 

10,423.81/2 

— 13.896 

1906-T901 

26 

681,950,000 

16.171,547 

12,879,971 

—128,709 

igii 

26 

817,257,000 

17,860,650 

14,829.790 

- 239.96.S 

1912 

23 

825,534.000 

17,815.013 

14,960.047 

— 2x0,139 

ign 

23 

833.533.000 

17.791 359 

14.530.465 

182.723 

1914 

2^ 

834,187,000 

17,887,438 

14 655.59-1 

256,750 


25 

799 567.054 

16 542.313 

13,081,971 

712.897 

1916 

25 

1,200,815,636 

17.771, t)64 

12,871,198 

1643,306 
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* * 

2. THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY FX^OODS. — WallmaMi*s V'r&irhentn^s Zettsohnit, oist year 
No. 92, Vol. II. Berlm-Tank\vil7, 26 Aiiijfiist 1917. 

The following figures are taken from the last Statistics as to the damage 
caused by the increase of waters and by floods in Prussia. They apply 
to the period 1903 to 1913. 


Year Amount of damage 

I9<^3 . marks 

1904 2,204,372 » 

1905 . . 8,692,380 » 

1906 .... . . . 5.jiT,799 » 

1907 . . . . . 33,892,076 » 

1908 . 9,247,488 » 

iqoQ. 20,956,285 )) 

iqio . . . 13,882,347 

1911 . . 41,460,329 » 

1912 ... 6,906,090 

1913 , . •. 13,280,271 » 


The greater part of this damage should be ascribed to the value of the 
crops, as follows: 


Y«ar 

At ea affected 

Amoimt of damage 

— 

bectaies 

marks 

T ( p 3 • • • 

... . 372,688 

36.072,910 

i(>M . . 

18,332 

l, 03 q, 8 oO 

^q <>5 -. 

■ . • 125.327 

7,144,146 

iqo() . . 

61,420 

4,083,140 

^907. 

• • 246,387 

22,439,105 

igo 8 . 

86,371 

8.315.214 

I9OQ . 

• . 132,635 

8,972,169 

1910 . . . 

. 105,537 

10,693,290 

rqii. 

. ,59,166 

3.299,219 

IQI? .... 

. . 116,408 

5.745^.747 

T9I3 

. i 68 ,ity> 

8,280,191 


It is very important to be able to localize the amount of damage 
caused according to the watercourses and basins. But facts of this kind 
have been collected only for a few years, whereas it is seven years since 
statistics were first established without taking them into account. The 
following data are those which exist for the years from 1910 to 1913. 
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I'JIO 

Amount of 
191X 

damage. 

igxs 

1913 


ma«ks 

maiks 

trifti Irft 

markb 

Memel. 

— 

— 

105,701 

144,118 

Pregel . . . . 

— 

— 

1.330,365 

761,534 

Weichsel . . . . 

156.644 

109,800 

533.308 

1,321,985 

Oder. 

5,352,791 

3,745,214 

1.392.363 

3,153.367 

Elbe. 

2,109,965 

235.726 

574.884 

190,472 

Oste . 

— 

25,270 

— 

8,510 

Weser. 

1.073.335 

103,411 ‘ 

826,438 

511.599 

Rms . 

299,722 

— 

87,281 

57.945 

Vechte. 

79.703 

— 

47.700 

14.435 

Rhine. 

3,078,880 

546.184 

293.396 

305.553 

Meuse .*..... 

55.685 

4.203 

335 

3.970 

Danube . 

67.540 

— 

4.040 

— 

Kurisches Haff 

110,445 

28,175 

386,380 

640,132 

Frisches Haff . . 

603,541 

28,618 

596,249 

224,629 

Ostsee. 

206,467 

306,593 

304,422 

3,140,772 

North Sea. 

446,640 

402,465 

305.245 

94.835 

Binnenseen . . . 

340,989 

24,380 

117,983 

57.455 

Wolkenbriiche . , 

— 

— 

— 

1,648.961 


UNITED STATES 

MUXCTAI, INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE IN l^^SSACHXJSBTCS.--Sixfy-S^Gond Afm^ 
Report of the Jmuraiice Commis^iofi^ of the Commonwealth of Massaohuseits, Jaamaiy 
1,1917 (Business of 1916), Public Document No. 9. 

From about 1895 until 1897 the organization of mutual iBre insurance 
companies in Massachusetts proceeded with feverish rapidity, more than 
twenty" new companies of the sort being incorporated and authorized'to 
issue policies. But of these ill founded and ill administered compiles 
not one has survived until the present day. 

This unfortunate episode led to the passing of three statutes, still in 
force, each of which is intended to prevent certain abuses. By the first 
any person whose duty it is to determine the character of risks and decide 
whether applications for insurance be accepted or rejected by an insurance 
company is forbidden to receive as part of his remuneration a commission 
on the premiums. The second law imposes a penalty on any Massachu¬ 
setts fire insurance company which establishes an agent or appoints any 
person to seek or to transact for it business in any State in which it has 
not been lawfully authorized to transact business, or any such company 
which allows a commission or emolument to any person for thus soliciting 
or procuring insurance. The aim is to prevent unwary or grasping un¬ 
derwriters from burdening the companies of Massachusetts with the poor 
risks of other States. The third law enacts that no policy shall be issued 
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by a newly incorporated fire insurance company until it has filed with the 
Insurance Department a list of those subscribing for its insurance and such 
other information as the Insurance Commissioner may require, and until 
its president and secretary have certified on oath that every subscription 
on the list so filed is genuine, and have agreed with every subscriber that 
he win take the policies for which he has subscribed within thirty days of 
the time at which the Insurance Commissioner grants to the company a 
license to issue policies This law has practicall3" put an end to false sub¬ 
scription lists. 

These laws prevented certain abuses but did not prevent a second al¬ 
though less grave crisis which occurred about 1915 because new mutual fire 
insurance companies were incompetently managed. The new companies 
in question were able to show that their proceedings for incorporation had 
been legally carried out, and that each of them had secured, as the statute 
requires, more than 400 applications for insurance within the Commonwealth, 
covering more than $1,000,000 of insurance, and had not accepted any appli¬ 
cation bringing the value they insured beyond 10 per cent, of their net as¬ 
sets as defined by statute. 

It became necessar3»’ to forbid the issue of a license to transact business 
to a new companj^ until it had adopted a proper system of accounting, en¬ 
gaged a competent accountant and a competent and experienced underwri¬ 
ter, and freed itself from any liability incurred on its behalf. In the case 
of a stock company the liability for capital stock was however excepted 
from the prohibition. 

The following table shows the condition of twenty-four of the oldest 
mutual fire insurance companies in Massachusetts — some of them were 
founded sixt^^ eighty or even a hundred years ago — in 1894, that is to 
say before the first crisis, and on 31 December 1916. 
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These figures show that in the twenty-two years considered these com¬ 
panies have gained in net insurance in force 826,761,294 and in sur¬ 
plus 8462,421, and are thus more than holding their own with the new 
companies. 

Some figures can be quoted to show the general position of insurance 
against fire in Massachusetts. The companies undertaking insurance of 
this kind received altogether premiums amounting to 13,488,419 in 1907 
— estimated dividends payable on the mutual companies' premiums being 
deducted — to $ 20,036,210 in 1916, and to the aggregate sum of 
$157,055,653 in the ten years from 1907 to 1916, inclusively. Indemnities 
paid in 1907 and 1916 amounted to $ 7,729,583 and $ 9,184,161 or 57.31 
and 45.84 of premiums, respectively. The average percentage of pre¬ 
miums paid as indemnities in these ten 3"eais was 67.89, and was much 
raised by the large percentages paid in 1908 and 1914 — respectively iir.98 
and 139.24 — in consequence of the importance and frequency of losses. 

There were 264 companies which insured against fire in Massachusetts 
in 1916. They received altogether $ 458,136,449 in net premiums and paid 
$ 223,634,069 in net indemnities. They were distributed as follows : 


1. Massachusetts mutual companies other than manufacturers' . . 34 

2. Massachusetts mutual marine insurance companies. i 

3. Mutual companies of other States other than manufacturers', 13 

4. Massachusetts manufacturers' mutual companies. 8 

5. Manufacturers' mutual companies of other States. 18 

6. Massachusetts stock companies. 4 

7. Stock companies of other States. 120 

8. United States branches, companies of other countries .... 66 


264 


Mutual companies belonging to the first group received in 1916 net 
premiums amounting to $ 3,033,801 and paid $ 1,052,130 in net losses. 
Their admitted assets amounted to 89,257,806 and their liabilities to 
? 3,931,228. Companies of the third group received net premiums amount¬ 
ing to 810,685,750 and paid §4,151,848 in net indemnities. Their admitted 
assets amounted to $ ^7,348,850 and their liabilities to 8 16,457,495. The 
surplus of the first group amounted only to $ 5,320,389, that of the third 
group to $10,891,335. 

The total number of fires in Massachusetts in 1916 was 7,101,and 1,853 
of them occurred in the town of Boston. The total sum paid in indemni¬ 
ties in the whole State was 8 8,188,149.53, in Boston 8 3,250,387.26. There 
are no data to show the losses sustained by agricultural property in the 
year nor the share of agricultural insurance undertaken by the mutual 
companies of this State. It has been established however that outside 
Boston 230 fires occurred in barns and stables of which the estimated value 
as buildings was 8 692,687 and the insured value 8441,397: the loss was 
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valued at 6 334,040 and $ 227,468 was paid in indemnities. The contents 
of these buildings were estimated as worth $ 437,792 and were insured for 
$ 306,488: the loss under this head was $222,006 while indemnities amount¬ 
ed to $ 151,962. The causes of fires in bams and stables, including twenty- 
seven such fires in Boston, were distributed as follows: candle, lamp or 
stove igniting merchandize or other material, 6; cardess smoking, 66; 
careless use of matches, 66; children with matches, 23; defective chimneys, 
3; defective heating apparatus, 2; electrical causes, 5; fire-crackers, 3; 
friction, i, ignition of gasoline or other volatile oils, 4; hot ashes in wooden 
receptacles, 5; incendiarism, 19; upsetting lantern, 7; lightning, 36; ma¬ 
licious mischief, 3; boiler in milk-room, i; overheated heating apparatus, 
I; rats and matches, 2; sparks from bonfires, heath or forest fires, 7 ; 
bpaiks from chimneys, 6; sparks from locomotives, 5; sparks from matches 
or snap matches, 2 ; sparks from stoves, 2; spontaneous combustion, 34; 
thawing water-pipes, 5 ; tramps, 10; unknown, 64. 



Part III: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE organization OF AGRICUETURAE CREDIT 
BY THE FORMATION OF A CENTRA!, FUND. 


OPFICIAI, SOURCES: 

REL\L DECRBTO RZXATIVO a la CREACI6 N DE UNA CAJA CENTRAL DE CREDZTO AORICOLA 

(Royal Decree relative to the Creation of a Cential Fond of Agiicaltnral Credit). Gacefa 
de Madrid^ No. iq6 , f^Iadrid, 15 July 1917. 

O'JCHER SOURCES (i) : 

Bza (Visconde de) El problema ascrario in Espana [The Agrarian Problem in. Spain) Inipr. 

Beniaxdo Rodriguez, IVIadrid, X915. 

The Spanish agricultural and Economic Press. 


§ I, Preuminaries. 

'' Our agrcultural masses, who form the first step in our scale of pro¬ 
duction and are necessary to all further production, a^ for the circulating 
capital necessary to all Ihecompletingandimproving measures of which they 
have heard for years as means of redemption. In order tojprocure manures, 
to secure the use of modem agricultural machinery, to buy animals for breed¬ 
ing, such an expenditure of funds as is impossible to a modest famier is ne¬ 
cessary ; and therefore we think it essential to supply such a small farmer, at 
once owner of some fields and lessee of others — a double capacity which 
allows him with difficulty to earn a meagre livelihood for his family — with 
that equipment for his struggle whichis in the twentieth century indispen¬ 
sable Ihe Spanish Minister of Fomento, the Visconde de Eza, expressed 
himself thus in introducing the decree of 21 July 1917. 


(1) For the general bibliography of agricultural credit in Spain the articles “ I/*organi- 
sation agticole en Espague *’ and “ X,es piobldmes du cr^t tonder ruial et le Banco Hipote- 
cario de Espana ”, publi^ed respectively in our issues {Bulletin Alensuel dr^ Insfitufinns Eco- 
nomtques et Soctales) for February and July 1912, should be consulted. 
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The multiplication of facilities for credit in cotintry districts has indeed 
been for long one of the most important problems of Spanish agriculture and 
therefore of the national economy. We need not go back to the distant 
time of the creation of the positos (i), which at their origin were essentially 
benevolent institutions, to find the problem of agricultural credit in Spain 
in the forefront. It was so towards the middle of last century, as a conse¬ 
quence of the loss of the vast Spanish colonial empire and at a time when mo¬ 
dem methods of agriculture were generalized. As early as 1841. an ordinance 
of the regent of the kingdom tended to create Banks of Agriadturists, form¬ 
ed with the help of private capital or the available funds of the positos, to 
make loans to inhabitants of the mral groups. The parliamentary chroni¬ 
cles notice in 1866 a scheme for a law proposed by Senor Montero Rios on 
“ institutions of agricultural credit and their transactions In 1899 Se¬ 
nor Gamaza proposed a law based on the reorganization of the positos. In 
1900 a minister, Senor Sanchez de Toca, brought forward a scheme for a 
law on " agricultural credit for the cultivation and ownership of land ” 
which implied the constitution of local intermediary societies. Finally in 
1910,1912 and 1915 Senors Calbeton, Zulueta and Alba respectively formu¬ 
lated schemes, the first named for an ** institution of agricultural credit ” 
based on the positos and using their capital, the others for an ojficial “ agri¬ 
cultural bank”. None of these schemes became law, mainly for political 
reasons. 

Public authority for its part attempted to meet the need with all the 
means of which it disposed, while the general and complete solution of the 
problem was being attempted. With this object there was promulgated 
in January 1906 a law which created a royal commission, charged to liqui¬ 
date the cre(ht of the positos and to realize their assets in specie, in order 
to satisfy the needs of modem agriculture more easily (2). Since this liqui¬ 
dation had been largely completed, and since the government saw that 
while some positos could not, for lack of capital, satisfy the demand for 
loans, others, for lack of borrowers, left almost all or a large part of their 
funds unproductive, the royal decree of 16 October 1914 was promulgated. 
This decree authorized the constitution of federations of positos, in order 
completely to mobilize their capital and extend their sphere of action. 
The federations were granted the option, if they included positos disposing 
of capital, of making loans to agricultural associations. Unfortunately 
although these provisions were usefully applied in certain districts, they did 
not in general give the results expected of them, a fact largely due to the 
defective management of many positos and the manoeuvres of caciquismo 
which is still dominant in most mral districts of Spain (3). 


(i) For iJiese communal granaries., which resemble the Italian Monti jrumeniari and the 
Portuguese Celleircs, see our issues for June 1914 (page yz) and December 1915 {i>age 67). 
(a) See the articles mentioned in the preceding note. 

(3) Cacique, a word of American origin, denotes anyone who by his position or adhesion to 
a political party is morally master of one or more local groups and to whom most membecs of 
the latter are undcar obligations. Since pdsiios long constituted an arm of caciquismo, the sus- 
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At present a Spanish f*±rmer can nominally obtain the credit he needs, 
outside some establishments having more or less local importance, from the 
following institutions: the j> 6 sitos, the Bank of Spain, the Mortgage Bank, 
the Bank I,eo Xm, and the rur^ funds. We say nominally because, in 
consequence of the faulty management of which we have spoken, the fosi- 
tos are far from supplying the needs of the peasants ; the Bank of Spain, 
in spite of goodwill and government encouragement (i) has not the organiza¬ 
tion and elasticity necessary to transactions in agricultural credit; the Mort¬ 
gage Bank, although specially founded to help agriculture, is active, almost 
exclusively, in urban spheres; the Bank Leo XIII, while by its loans to agri¬ 
cultural syndicates it accomplishes really useful and practical wcik, has 
its sphere necessarily limited by its connection with the Church and sufEeis 
all the consequent inconveniences; and finally the rural funds, except in a 
very small number of districts like Extremadura and Navarre (2) for lack 
of resources only vegetate miserably. 

To resume: in no country as much as in Spain is capital withdrawn 
from the country districts, including capital formed there and emanating 
therefrom, and does it so tend to be invested securely in State funds rather 
than to find any investment where interest depends on the work and intelli¬ 
gence of those administering it. The farmer on the other hand cannot obtain 
credit directly from the large urban establidiments which in Spain absorb 
public savings, for these do not know him and do not accept his signature. 
It follows that it is necessaiy to create an organism which will be able to 
procure funds where money is concentrated, placing it at the disposal of 
peasants to be employed productively. This necessity forms the basis of 
the Cmtrd Fund of Agricultural Credit at which the decree which we will 
examine aims. 


§ 2, The royae decree op 12 juey 1917. 

Under the modest title of " decree relative to the creation of a central 
fund of agricultural credit ” the royal decree of the 12th of July of this year 
covers the whole problem of agricultural credit and establishes the bases 
of an organization which will allow of its solution. The measure does not 
confine itself to setting up an official establishment responsible for supply¬ 
ing money to agriculture. It at the same time defines and regulates the 
reciprocal relations of the farmers grouped in associations and offering in 
the collective liability of all their members a sufficient guarantee to lend¬ 
ing institutions, and also the relations of these associations with the Central 


pidon with wHch they are still regarded by peasants, in spite of the very considerable servi¬ 
ces th^ once tendered to agricultme, is easily understood. For cadquistno in the Spani^ 
coontiy see Bulletin des Institutions Economiques et Sociales for July 1912, i>age 123. 

(1) See our issue for November 1915, pages 33 and 34. 

(2) See our issue for Mardbi 1915, p^^es 10 to 27. 
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Fund formed to act as intermediary between them and the credit establish 
inents 

The object of the decree, as specified in Article i, is to promote in Spain 
the employment of capital for the improvement of agricultural production 
and stock farming by stimulating the formation of agencies for supply¬ 
ing the materials and machinery needed by the technique of modem agri¬ 
culture, and by endowing these agencies with the necessary pecuniary 
resources. With this object, says the decree, the State will endeavour to 
develop the spirit of association as well as the associations themselves, 
forwarding that educational activity which causes the need for them to 
be bom and felt, indicating which forms of them are most suitable with the 
help of all ofiBicial or private organizations already in being, exercising by 
means of advice a directive influence over such as are constituted, seeii^ 
that they command the capital necessary to their life and development, 
and taking steps to obtain from banking and commercial companies that 
they collaborate by employing all their available funds on the work of 
espanding the agricultural associations. Such are the social functions en¬ 
trusted to the new Central Fund. 

To resume, the terms of the decree may be summarized in the follow¬ 
ing points which show the basis on which an institution of agricultural 
credit is to be set up in Spain : d) the creation of an official central agency 
which will dispose of contributions furnished by the privileged and free 
banks and the State, and will seek to invest in the country districts the 
money forming the savings deposits of establishments belonging to the ur¬ 
ban banks, and to forward rural association as a basis of credit; 6) the 
constitution and regulation of agricultural associations; c) the determina¬ 
tion of transactions in agricultural credit; and i) the preservation and mo¬ 
dernizing of the positos by completing their liquidation and adapting their 
methods to the needs of modem agriculture and of the bank. 

I. The Central Fund of Agricultural Credit and its Business, 

Th j constitution and w )rkiiig of the Central Fund of Agricultural Cre¬ 
dit formed by the decree in question imply no original idea for, as the pre¬ 
amble to the decree expressly indicates, the provisions governing the Fund 
have been borrowedindiscriminatdy from all central banks and fromlike or¬ 
ganizations in many countries, particularly Poland, Germany, Italy and Ru¬ 
mania. However in view of this catholicity, and of the adaptions which have 
taken place to suit both the necessities and the possibilities of Spanish 
agriculture, a short'examination of the organization and the business of the 
establishment which has been created will not be without interest. 

In addition to the functions we have mentioned, aimed at encouraging 
and multiplying agricultural associations by moral and pecuniary support 
and by a supervision whch will ensure their normal development, and at 
intensifying the financial relations between these associations and banking 
organizations by advancing the investment of the funds of the latter in 
combinations for agricultural credit, the principal transactions of the 
Central Fund will be as follows: 
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a) to endorse bills or become answerable for payments when opera¬ 
tions are effected with or loans made to agricultural societies, in determined 
cases and conditions; 

i) to procure that agricultural associations group themselves in pro¬ 
vincial or district federations, thus uniting the individual or collective sav¬ 
ings of their territorial spheres for local productive use, and thus procuring 
needed funds for certain associatious, and for others an investment for 
excess funds, or in other words enabling available funds to circulate; 

^ c) to receive interest-bearing deposits from these associations or fe¬ 
derations by assigning funds to the business of making loans (the district 
federations or funds will, where they exist, form the link between the Cen¬ 
tral and the local fluids, and the form of and security lor business of the 
kind will be establi^ed with this end in view); 

d) to receive from the public deposits on current account, deposits 
withdrawable by cheque, and savings deposits, alwa}?^ using these funds 
exclusively for the business of agricultural credit, in accordance with the 
functions entrusted to the Central Fund; 

e) to open current credit accounts with the jidsitos, the rural funds, 
the syndicates and the federations and other agricultural organizations, 
on the personal, collective and unlimited guarantee of the members where 
the latter organizations are concerned or the real guarantee of their capital 
in the case of the positos ; 

/) to grant to the agncultural institutions already mentioned loans 
amortizable in one or more payments. These loans could be granted on the 
collective and unlimited guarantee of the members, or on the products of 
agriculture or stock farming or their derivatives, on draught animals, agri¬ 
cultural max^hinery, standing or stored crops or other like pledges which 
would remain in the hands of the borrower, in accordance with a special 
regulation to be published; 

g) to grant loans also to farmers on any of the guarantees enume¬ 
rated in paragraph/), or to open for them credit accounts like those mention¬ 
ed in paragraph e), either on the direct and exclusive guarantee of those 
interested or with the subsidiary guarantee of a syndicate. These loans will 
not exceed a maximum of 20,000 pesetas (i) and cannot be made for a 
longer term than three years; 

h) to issue, in virtue of the operations already emunerated and up to 
the amount of the sums lent or invested, agricytdiurctl bonds or other bonds, 
repayable within a determined period or by drawing lots. Premiums, 
payable at the time of repayment, may be granted to these bonds. The to¬ 
tal sum of the agricultural bonds in circulation will not exceed the amount 
of loans, as that of the special bonds will not exceed that of the operations 
they represent; 

f) to negotiate the securities already mentioned and grant loans on 
them. Those operations are excluded which the Central Fund may con¬ 
clude in issuing the securities in question and which are guaranteed by 


(i) I peseta = about 9 at par. 
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landed property. The Central Fund may lend funds to other agricultural 
institutions, even if these undertake business of this kind, but may not in 
such case issue bonds for a sum in excess of that part of the loan which 
these institutions guarantee exclusively in the form indicated in para¬ 
graphs e), f) and g). 

The most important of the functions of the Central Fund which aim 
at intensifying the contact between banking establishments and agricultural 
associations is indubitably the influence it should exercise on the relations 
between the syndicates and the rural funds and the Bank of Spain, whidi 
is the ofl&cial issuing establishment. The Central Fund of Agricultural Cre¬ 
dit may foster these relations in two ways, namely: 

1) The syndicates will determine what sums they need for their opera¬ 
tions and prepare a list distributing these according to tte amount demanded 
by each member. This work once accomplished, and the guarantee of 
the solvency of each syndicate having been fitly established, each syndi¬ 
cate will draw on each of its members an order for the sum granted to him, 
and when this bill has been accepted by the Central Fund the syndicate, 
having endorsed it, will discount it at the Bank of Spain, thus rapidly and 
easily obtaining the funds necessary to its business. The bank Should 
for its part obviate two inconveniences. One consists in presenting the note 
at the home of the member on the day on whichit falls due, and can be avoided 
by appointing as the place of payment the headquarters of the agricul¬ 
tural syndicate or the capital town of the province. The other consists in 
the costs of a renewal. This operation may by the care of the S3mdicate be 
effected at the competent branch of the bank without troubling the mem 
ber. The costs in question will then be taken into account in the bonus 
which the bank will allot to the syndicates for their intervention in these 
operations. 

2) The bank will open for the district funds depending on the Central 
Fund a credit account, guaranteed by the commercial bills which the syndi¬ 
cates will remit to these funds and on which the bank will advance sums to 
the funds in question for their operations. Thus each ssmdicate, after 
having brought together and classified the individual demands of its 
members, will subscribe a bill or note to the districtfundforthe total amount 
of the loans demanded by its members. The Central Fund will take all 
necessary precautions to ensure the good working and the perfect solvency 
of the syndicate in question; and if its decision is favourable it will endorse 
the bill, already signed by the syndicate, to the Bank of Spain which will 
discount it if it is for a short term, or accept it as guarantee of the afore¬ 
said credit if it fulls due in a longer term than three months, but not if this 
term is longer than the nine or twelve months which cover the cycle of 
agricultural operations. 

The Central Fund of Agricultural Credit will be constituted with an 
initial capital of io,ooo,o0o pesetas in shares of 500 pesetas each, of which 
half must be paid up when the fund becomes active. This capital will be 
subscribed as follows: 2,000,000 pesetas by the fSsitos, deducted from the 
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unproductive funds placed at their disposal by the Royal Delegation (i) 
and 2,000,000 pesetas by the Bank of Spain. The last 2,000,000 pesetas 
of shares will be at the disposal of the ordinary banks and agricultural asso¬ 
ciations of a general character, which must subscribe at least 100,000 pe¬ 
setas each in order to form part of the directing committee. If a sum re¬ 
main available the Mortgage Bank of Spain will be authorized to subscribe 
shares for its amount. 

The Central Fund in question will have the character of a co-operative 
association for it will do business only in the interest of agricultural associa¬ 
tions and with them exclusively. With this end in view capital will bear 
a fixed interest which may not exceed a total of 6 per cent. This interest 
once paid, any remaining profits will be divided as follows ; 50 per cent, to 
constitute a reserve fund and 50 pej cent, to the syndicates pro rata of their 
operations with the Central Fund. From the time when the reserve fund 
becomes equal to half the subscribed capital only 10 per cent, of profits 
will be paid into it compulsorily. 

The Central Fund will constitute a legal person and act quite inde¬ 
pendently in all its business. It will be administered by a directing council, 
comprising a chairman freely nominated by the government whose post 
will be permanent (2), a representative of the posttos, a representative of 
the Bank of Spain and one of the Mortgage Bank, all three freely chosen by 
these establidiments, and a delegate of each of the following bodies which 
has subscribed a minimum of 100,000 pesetas — General Association of Stock 
Farmers, Association of Agriculturists of Spain, Catalan Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute of San Isidro, Bank I/eo XIII, and Association of Cultivators of Sa¬ 
ragossa. Every other association, being strictly co-operative and agricul¬ 
tural and general in character and subscribing the aforesaid minimum, can 
have a delegate in the council. 

The Ministers of Finance and of Fomento will exercise supervisory 
functions over the Central Fund. The former will have the higher super¬ 
vision of its economic activity which he will determine, and the latter 
will be concerned with the whole work of agricultural oiganization in¬ 
cumbent on the Central Fund in %nrtue of the objects for which it is 
instituted. 

The directing committee will fix the bases of the rates of interest, the 
tenns granted for repayment and the security on which the Central Fund 
will make loans. 

All documents and books, bills pa3rable on order, and discount or cre¬ 
dit books and bills which the agricultural associations issue in the course 
of their relations with theCentral Fund will be exempt from the stamp duty. 

The Central Fund of Agricultural Credit keeps for five years, as the 
decree instituting it expressly states, an experimental character. After 

(i) See our issue, already cited, for M^ch 1915, pages 10 et seq. 

(3) By royal decree Count de Montomes, delate of Spain to the general meeting of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, has been nommated chairman of the Central Fund 
of Agricultural Credit. 
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this period the system defining the exercise of agricultural credit in Spain 
will be submitted to parliament, the lessons of experience being duly taien 
into account. * 

II. Definition of AgriciMural Associations, The System, 

Agricultural credit having been organized as stated, it became neces¬ 
sary to multiply in the Spanish country districts the rural associations which 
form its basis, and to encourage their creation where they do not yet exist. 
The possibility of obtaining capital at a low rate and on good terms is in 
itself a sufficient stimulus to the constitution of intermediary associations; 
but it was further indispensable to eliminate as far as possible obstacles of 
an administrative kind which might in any way impede the movement to¬ 
wards association. 

Owing to lack of precision in the law of 1887 on associations and the law 
of 1906 on agricultural syndicates (i), organizations having a political, com¬ 
mercial or other character, and having nothing in common with the insti¬ 
tutions in favour of which these measures were framed, often shared the 
advantages provided by legislation. Therein lies the justification of the 
extreme severity evinced by the competent administrative agencies in 
examining the by-laws and rules of the societies which asked to be registered 
in conformity with the aforesaid laws. The necessity of possessing sufficient 
information to enable registration to be granted or refused caused, in most 
cases, instructions with respect to the applications for constitution, which 
new rural organizations presented, to be issued very slowly. Moreover in 
some doubtful cases the administration showed some narrowness of judge¬ 
ment, a circumstance which was not surprising since the advantages of 
registration consisted ultimately in certain fiscal exemptions. 

To eliminate these obstacles it was necessary to satisfy a long-standing 
demand of the Spanish rural class, that is clearly and sharply to define agri¬ 
cultural co-operation and association, determining how they diouldbe active 
in forms which would serve as models to future agricultural associations 
constituted according to the laws already cited, and which would serve as 
a basis on which the public administration could rapidly meet demands for 
constitution. To this necessity the definitions of chapter EE of the decree 
respond, definitions which, we should state, were established by the Inter¬ 
national Committee of Agriculture at its meetup of 1912 (2). 

According to these provisions agricultural association is “ the agree¬ 
ment by which two or more persons permanently pool their knowledge, 
activity or economic resources to study or protect, create or improve means 
for advancing the progress of agriculture and the improvement of the eco¬ 
nomic or social condition of the parties to the agreement, by adopting the 
principles of co-operation 

(i) See the paper on o(>-opemti(m in Spanish agrioUtiue m oar issiies for 
1915- 

(a) See El PrdbUma agrario en EspaOa by VIzconde de Qza. Madrid, ixnpr. Betnatdo Ro* 
^fadgaes, 1915, PP. 
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The co-^)perative associatioiis contemplated by the decree may be for 
consumption or production or for affording credit, or they may have mixed 
objects. 

The co-operative credit societies, which are most interesting as regards 
the circulation of capital in the country districts, may have limited or un¬ 
limited Kability or be mixed in form. Their business will include discount¬ 
ing advances, loans, and the acceptance of remitments or deposits, and 
will be transacted only with their own members or other agri^tural co¬ 
operative societies. Thus all rural co-operative societies, whether credit 
societies or other, can equally profit by the advantages of the decree as to 
obtaining capital. The co-operative credit societies can borrow from per¬ 
sons outside their association, receive their deposits and discount their Mis, 
but with the sole object of effecting these operations with their own 
members or increasing their circulating funds. The distribution of pro¬ 
fits will take place — be it noted — among members, in proportion to the 
sums they have paid to the association as interest on operations effected 
with it, and it will be in the form of a rebatement of interest. 

The agricultural co-operative associations defined by the decree con¬ 
sidered will be subject, as regards their constitution and working, to the 
law of 1887 on associations and the law of 1906 on agricultural syndicates, 
and will enjoy the benefits granted by the latter law. 


§ 2. The opinion of the agrictoturae and economic worid 

ON THE CENTRAL CREDIT FUND. 


Before we end this short study of the new organization of agricultural 
credit in Spain we will, to facilitate the reader's estimate of its fitness to 
the agricultural and social situation of the country, shortly notice some com¬ 
mentaries on it published in the technical press. We will anal3rse them ob¬ 
jectively, relying on the considerations we have explained. Repeated al¬ 
lusion to these criticisms has on occasion been made by the minister who 
was author of the innovation when he has brought it before the public. 

The independent agricultural press, beginning with a widely circula¬ 
ted periodical. La Lega agraria, does not stint its praise of the new decree. 
The paper mentioned even writes of the Central Fund that it sees "awaveof 
riches pass to the country districts at the mere appearance of this redeem¬ 
ing institution ” (i). But at the same time another section of the press, 
whidi reflects the opinion only of industrial and banking circles, is less fa¬ 
vourable to the organization set up to supply credit to agriculturists. One 
of the most important organs having this tendency is the weekly Espma 
Economica y Financicra. We think it pertinent to our end to examine this 


(i) “B 1 pais agricola de enliorabueiia *% La Ltga Agrana, No. 13x4, Maddd, 20 July 
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paper's (i) objections and oppose them with purely agricultural opinion and 
ministerial arguments. 

The first objection to the decree is that the State intervention on which 
it is based is not pertinent to the solution of the problem. 

To justify the government's agrarian policy in this case we will repro¬ 
duce a passage from the esplanation of the reasons for the decree in question. 
The minister expresses himself as follows: In the Spanish rural class it is 
impossible to insist on certain conditions of preparation where banking 
and production are concerned. The conflict which is always pending be¬ 
tween State intervention and free initiative must be decided, where national 
agriculture is concerned, by proclaiming that it is the State's duty to sti¬ 
mulate and favour the movement of capital towards the country and to 
awaken in farmers sentiments which will enable them to learn, to develop 
and to reach a position in which their signature will have a market value. 
On the intensification of this movement depends the very existence of the 
nation. A typical case is present for State intervention ". We should 
add that the rural classes have, owing to the lack of private initiative, 
never ceased to ask for this intervention. 

A second objection is that before creating a central organ, set over the 
local organs, it is necessary that the latter should exist and be multiplied 
throughout the country. The Central Fund cannot'create the local organs 
contemplated, for the Spanish character, especially the character of the 
peasants, is not only indifferent but also definitely opposed to association. 
This is what is said in financial circles, but the truly agricultural circles 
answer that this second objection is itself an argument which refutes the first 
and justifies the State intervention thereby criticized. The Liga agraria 
says in this connection, “ Does not the spirit of solidarity exist among us? 
The Central Fund was created for this educative task. Will not all the 
loans be co-operative? This condition alone ensures its existence. To af¬ 
firm the contrary is to disregard the inclinations of the race when it is well 
directed. You say that this spirit cannot lead far. To lose this fear you 
need only look at the marvellous co-operative and social movement which 
has already reached the smallest village (2) 

(i) See “ I,a Caja Ceatral de Cr€cUto aspticolo ” in Espana Econdmica v mnciera. No. 1371, 
Madrid, 28 July 1917. 

(2} According to tbe official data of the lipmstty of Fomento in x()Z4 the following organi¬ 
zations aiming at encouraging the development of agriculture were theu active; 


Chambers of agriculture ...... xo6 

Communities of agriculturists .... 100 

Agricultural federations and agiicul- 

tuxal associations. 660 

Agricultural syndicates. z»530 

Rural savings and loan funds .... 517 

Economic societies. 46 


2 , 95 ^) 

For the movement towards association and co-operation from the general point of view of 
agriculture see the article already cited on co-opeiation in Spanish agriculture. 
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Another criticism put forward is perhaps that one which would have 
most weight with regard to the improvement of the fanner's economic po¬ 
sition. It is as follows. The Spanish farmer needs money for sowing and 
payingfor necessary work andfor his livelihood until his harvest is gatheied. 
When once he has obtained this money he is preoccupied by the necessity 
of paying it back, and as soon as his crops are ripe he is in a hurry to har¬ 
vest and sell them. In other words he sells immediately after the harvest 
When everyone in the same situation as himself is also selling his produce, 
that is when prices are lowest, and he leaves to others the profit of the rise 
in prices which always occurs a few months later. How then is it possible 
that a perfect organization of agricultural credit should not take these 
facts into account ? 

To these arguments the public authority answers that the establish¬ 
ment of warehouses for the products of agriculture and stock farming, to 
which the preceding objection impKcitly alludes, is a co-operative function, 
and that, like the purchase of the materials of agriculture in large quanti¬ 
ties and the sale on commission of country produce, it cannot be organized 
so that it fulfils its object except by means of central federations and lo¬ 
cal co-operative societies. The latter must organize — and the State 
must help them — the large groupings which will embrace the whole move¬ 
ment of agricultural co-operatfon. The contrary course would be to 
create a great commercial company in the form of an ^ricultural fund or 
bank. As to the fact that warehouses excercise credit in that they can 
grant loans on the security of deposited products, their working demands 
an exclusive and special organization with which no organization of 
personal credit, such as the Credit Fund under consideration, should be 
mixed (i). 

As regards the role of intermediary entrusted to the Central Fund, 
the form established by the decree is approved, for general opinion recog¬ 
nizes that in ^ain contact must first be established between privileged or 
free banks and the large agricultural associations which know the district 
and smaller local societies and can introduce them to the banks. Thus the 
machinery will be complete, and the organ created wiH be able to act in¬ 
dependently and to use for the accomplishment of its task a network of 
associations as serried as it is vast. 

The participation of the positos in this new organization has also been 
favourably received. In rural circles there is a conviction that these estab¬ 
lishments could not be suppressed, in spite of the ills which have affected 
them in the last two centuries. In order that they may again render the 
services which were once their distinction it is only necessary, according to 
the most generally received opinion, to complete the liquidation of their 
property and their credit, and then to modernize their functions and en¬ 
trust their administration to independent persons, technically compe¬ 
tent. But until this transformation is effected, and in order to prepare 

(i) See m tbis comieciion the de la Associacton de AgncuHures de Espana for 

October 1916, pages 283 et seq 
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for it, it is just that the positos, with a part of the capital of which they now 
have not the use, collaborate in the modem organization of the crecHt en¬ 
trusted to the Central Fund. They will thus enter into a movement 
which wiE rapidly lead them to that transformation on which the useful¬ 
ness of their existence depends. 

To resume; the organization of agricultural credit in Spain, as es- 
tabli^ed by the royal decree of 12 January 1917, has made a favourable 
impression in the economic and agricultural circles of the country, with the 
exception of a small section of opinion in banking and industrial circles. 
It can therefore be affirmed that this organization is very well adapted to 
the sentiment of agricultural society. Only the results which will be obtain¬ 
ed in practice can teU us if the agency whidi this decree has formed is 
fitted to its object and in what measure it is so. This is the reason that 
the minister who is its author has left an experimental dharacter to the Cen¬ 
tral Fund of Agricultural Credit, in order later to give it a definite form 
when the modifications which experience shows to be necessary have been 
introduced into it. Already however it is possible to affirm that the orga¬ 
nization which is the object of the decree meets an inevitable need of Spa¬ 
nish agriculture, that of supplying farmers having modest resources with the 
capital they require. Therefore it is permissible to hope that it will not be 
necessary to wait long for the happy consequences of so important a 
measure. 



ITALY. 


THE ACTIVITY OE INSTITUTIONS OF EAND CREDIT IN 1916. 


SOURCES: 

IsxxTUTO IXALZAKO DX CssDiTO FoNBXAfizo {IUdia\ Instttutc of Land Credit). Ot<diiiaxy general 
meeting of ^hardiolders on sS Febmaty X917. Report ot administrative cotmcil and 
directors for igz6. sdth year. Rome, 19x7. 

CrEDXXO FONDIAiQO TXBaJLA CA.SSA DI RlSPAKBClO TfBLLEi PROVXNCIS IN B£ZL&NO 

(Land Credit of the Savings-^Banh of the Lombard Prownces at Milan). Complete Balance- 
Sheet for 19x0.49th year of business. Milan, 1917. 

Cbkdito Fonbiasio BELLA Cassa bi Rxspaemxo IN BoLOGNA {Land Credit of the Savir^s- 
Bank at Bologna). Minutes of the general meeting of shardiolders held on x April 19x7 
and r^ort for 19x6. 80th year of business. Bologna 19x7. 

ISiXTtrTO BELLE Opere Fib bx San Paolo xk Tosxno {Institution of the Works of Charity of 
St. Paul in Turin) Complete account of the year 19x6. Credito Fondiario, Tuxiu, 19x7. 

Monte bei Paschx bx Siena. Complete account of the year 19x6. Sienna, 19x7. 

Reposts for 19x6 of the other XNSTmmoNS of I^anb Credit Aiaxm m the kingdom. 


§ I. The organization of ianb credit. 

I/and credit is afforded in Italy by the foUomug State-regulated in- 
stitutious — the IstUuto Italiano di Credito Fondiario at Rome, the Istikdo 
ddU Opere Pie di San Paolo at Toiin, the Monte dd Paschi at Siena, the 
Credito Fondiario Sardo at Cagliari, and the savings-banlsB of Milan, Bolo¬ 
gna and Verona. 

A royal decree can authorize other bodies to practise this form of 
credit, in particular mutual associations of landoymers possessing real estate 
of a value not less than 5,000,000 liras (z), societies and institutions having 
a paid-up capital of 10,000,000 liras, and those having a capital between 
this sum and 2,000,000 liras, in districts in which there is no local body 
afiording land credit. 

The land credit business of the savings-banks of Milan and Bologna, of 
the IsMtuto deUe Opere pie di San Paolo, of the Monte dei Paschi and of the 
Istituto di Credito Fondiario maij be undertaken in all the provinces of the 
kingdom. The savings-bank of Verona is authorized to afford credit in 
the Venetian provinces and the province of Mantua, the Credito Fondiario 
Sardo in the island of Sardinia. 

The business which these institution may undertake is regulated by 
minute l^al provisions and is various. It consists principally in granting 


(z) I lira — 93 / 5 ^ ^ 
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loans on first mortgages on real estate up to half the value of the latter. 
Such loans are repayable gradually by annual instalments, within a period 
not less than ten or more than fifty years. The annual instalment includes 
the amortization quota, interest, the tax on income, commission and 
expenses of admimstration, and the quota of the sum repaid which is 
due as the tax to the Treasury, the latter being paid directly by the various 
institutions on behalf of those who borrow from them. The debtor can 
however free himself in advance of all ox part of the debt, making the pay¬ 
ments we have mentioned to the lending institution and the Treasury. 

The institutions of land credit are further able to acquire, by cession 
or substitution on the same conditions as the loans, mortgage or privileged 
credit, the debts being repayable by amortization. 

They procure the necessary means for operations of these two kinds by 
issuing land bonds bearing interest at the various rates of 3 %, 3 4, 4 % 

and 5 per cent., thus avoiding the great oscillations of the financial market. 
I/oans are made in bonds at a rate of interest equal to that of the bonds is¬ 
sued for the purpose of making them. These bonds have a nominal value 
of 500 liras and can be payable to bearer or nominative. They are gra¬ 
dually redeemed at par, that number of them being withdrawn every half- 
year which corresponds to the amount of the amortization due by the borrow¬ 
ers in the preceding half. The total land bonds issued are secured by 
the total mortgages held, the holders being thus safeguarded. 

Landowners in no immediate need of capital but only of ready money 
can, before they apply for the loans regularly made in the form of bonds, 
obtain that a current account, secured by a mortage, be opened for them, and 
that advances in cash be made to them on this account, at a varying rate 
of interest determined by the institutions. 

We will now briefly examine the work which these institutions of land 
credit accomplished in Italy in 1916. 

§ 2. The " ISTITUTO itaimno di credito rondiario 

This Italian Institute of Land Credit (i) was constituted in Rome on 
7 February 1891, having by its by-laws a capital of 100,000,000 liras of 
whidh 40,000,000 liras were paid up. 

In its report on the reshlts of last year's business the administrative 
council shows that in ^ite of the difficult times the course of aSaits was 
satisfactory. 

In 1916 applications to the institute for loans numbered 183 and-covered 
21,2^,500 liras, as against 71 applications for 5,992,000 liras in 1915. Thus 
applications increased by 112 and were for an amount which had increased 
by 15,262,500 liras. The increase would have been larger “ if the institute 

(i) See in tins oosmectioin the interesting xnonogiaph “1,’opeia dell’I^tttto Italiano di 
Credito Ecmdiaiio nei 23 anni dal iSgx al xgx^ Report of the director general to the councU 
dt adxnznistraiion, Rome, 19x6 
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had not, in its desire to devote itself preferably to improving rtaral property, 
limited its acceptance of applications for loans i)n urban lands 

Contracts for loans definitely concluded in 1916 numbered 93 and were 
for 7,374,000 liras, while in 1915 they numbered 74 and were for 6,389,500 
liras. They might have been represented by a far higher figure " if they had 
been concluded proportionately to the remarkable growth in 1916 of the 
demand for paper as compared with the circulating funds on the market 
The amount of the loans concluded had to remain far below that of 
the resources of which the institute disposed, because the number of appli¬ 
cations in the case of which enquiries could be prosecuted was limited. The 
abundance of money, the calls to arms, and the uncertainty involved in 
undertaking in present circumstances engagements binding in the far future, 
were the chief causes of this phenomenon. 

lyoans contracted for, as mentioned, in 1916 are guaranteed by securities 
of the value of 16,693492 liras, and are distributed as follows according to 
the nature of such security. 


Value 



Number 

Amount 

of Security 


— 

I4ias 

riras 

I/oans on rural 

properties . . 63 

5,251,500 

10,076,192' 

” ” urban 

'' - • 30 

2,122,500 

6,617,300 


Total ... 93 

7,374,000 

16,693,492 

The loans are distributed as follows geographically: 

Ntunber 
of loans 

Amounf 

I 4 r^ 

North Italy . . 


5 

263,000 

Central Italy 


35 

3,289,500 

South Italy (including the islands) .... 

53 

3,821,500 


Total . , 

• 93 

7.374.000 

They can be 

classified as follows in accordance with the sums lent: 

Number Xiras 

up to 

20,000 liras . 

28 

371,000 

from 20,500 to 

50,000 liras . 

17 

57 ^>ooo 

from 50,500 to 

100,000 liras . 

24 

1,885,000 

from 100,000 to 

500,000 liras . 

24 

4,547,000 


Total . . 

93 

7,374,000 
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Out of the total loans contraxled for in 1916 the stuns assi^ed to the 
extinction of the mote burdensome mortgage liabilities of earlier date and 
the emanicipation from burdens amounted to more than two and a half 
millions, as follows: 

For the extinction of mortgage liabilities. . . . 2,666,278.58 liras 

For emancipation from burdens .. 4,728.00 

Total . . . 2,671,006.58 ’ 

The mortgage liabilities discharged with the loans were subject to va¬ 
rious rates of interest: 1,121,817.83 liras to 5 per cent, or less; 1,438,460.75 
liras to from 5 to 6 per cent.; ro6,ooo,ooo liras to from 6 % to 7 per cent. 

From 1891 to 1916 the loans granted numbered 3,494 and were for 
283,970,050 liras. On 31 December current credit amounted altc^elher to 
188,303,247 liras. 

The position of the institute on i January 1917 was as follows; ca¬ 
pital in shares 40,000,000 liras; reserve as by by-laws 2,521,218.25 liras ; 
available reserve 1,316,373.83 liras; reserve for oscillations of values 
130,395 23 liras; deferred reserve 3,989,055.21 liras; profits rmaining from 
1916 — 18,612.18 liras ; total 47,975,634.72 liras. 

§ 3 The iand credec op the savings banks oe mii,an, boiogna 

AND VERONA. 

As appears in the last report of the CredUo fondiario ddla Cassa di 
risparmio deUe province lombarde new loans in 1916 were somewhat limited 
in number and had increased only slightly since the previous year. IQiis 
is to be attributed " erdusivdy to the conditions of ^e financial market, 
the fall in the price of land paper impedii^ the stipulation of new loans 
while it favoured the advanced repa3rment of capital ”. 

The loans stipulated in the year numbered 197 and were for 12,947,500 
liras, the increase since 1915 bdng in number one of nine and in amoimt 
one of 2,047,500 liras. Anticipated rq>ayments in paper amounted to 
3,340,000 liras in 1915 and to 6,567,300 liras in 1916. 

Fifty-two loans for 3,136,000 liras were granted on the security of ru¬ 
ral properties; 140 for 7,386,300 liras on that of urban properties; and five 
for 225,000 Kras on that of property partly rural and partly urban. 

Among the provinces which received most credit on the security of 
rural property, Pavia obtained two loans for 1,125,000 Kras; Milan seven 
loans for i,o.^,ooo Kras; Parma one for 460,000 Kras; and Cremona three 
for 446,000 Kras 

More than haK the loans were of sums between 1000 and 50,000 liras. 

On 31 December 1916 there were in drculation 2,878 WUs of the 3 per 
cent, smies; 90,404 of the 4 per cent, series; and 327,845 of the 3 % per 
cent. seri^. Ihdr total amount was 210,563,500 Kras 

The CredUo fondiario ddla Cassa di rispanmo di Bologna stipulated 68 
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loans for 3,115,500 litas in 1916. Of these loans 46 for 1,670,500 litas were se¬ 
cured by urban lands, 21 for 1,295,000 liras by rural lands, andonefori5o,ooo 
liras by a property partly rural and partly urban, ibur loans varied in 
amount between 500 and 5,000 liras, nine between 5,000 audio,000 Urns, de- 
ven between 10,000 and 20,000 litas, fourteen between 20,000 and 30,000 liras. 
Onie province of Bologna received most credit, namely 61 loans for 

2.860.500 liras. 

!From the time this savings-bank was founded in 1868 until the end 
of 1916 there were stipulated 3,451 loans for a sum d 133,921,^00 liras, the 
averse amount of a loan being 38,806 liras. 

l^e CredUo fondiario ddJa Cassa di rispamtio deUa ciMd di Verona 
granted in 1916 fourteen loans amounting altogether to 513,500 litas. 

§ 4. 'Fhb ‘ ‘ isxixim) omxB opisss pib di san paodo ” A0^ tobxn, thb ‘ ‘ Means 

DEt PASCHI ” AT SIENA AND THB “ CEEDUO FONDIABIO SAEDO ’’ AT 
CAGTJAEt. 

The loans stipulated in 1916 by the land credit of the IsUtuto deUe Opere 
Pie di San Paolo at Turin numbered 118 and were for 5,752,500 liras. Iliey 
were distributed as follows: 

on urban lands . 99 loans for 4,312,000 liras securerd by mortgages of 9,731,375 liras 
on rural lands . 13 ” ” 543,000 ” ” ’’ ” 1,190,532 ” 

on lands both ur¬ 
ban and rural, 6 ” ” 897,500 ** ** ” ” 2,103,790 ** 

118 ” ” 5 s 752 , 5 oo ” ” ” ” I 3 » 035 , 6 c )7 ” 

I/arge loans prevailed: one was for 600,000 liras and seven for 2,495,0001., 
and thus eight loans represented almost 54 per cent, of the total sum lecit. 
The term of loans was usually from thirty-six to jSfty years. In 1915 
the lending contracts concluded numbered 160 and covered 7,628,000 liras. 
Thus in 1916 the number of loans and the sum of capital lent were less than 
in 1915, partly owing to the abundance of money. The price of the bonds 
varied from a minimum of 432 liras to a maximum of 448 Hras. 

lyoans in being on 31 December 1916 numbered 2,410 and were for 
91,629,295 liras. 

In 1916 Monte dei Paschi at Siena granted in bonds sixty loans, for 

1.222.500 liras in ah. 

The Creiito Fondiario Sardo granted in the same year five loans for 
81,000 liras. IrfOans in being at the end of the year numbered 179 and were 
for 2,710,157 liras 


Thus the seven institutions which we have mentioned as affording 
land credit in Italy granted 555 loans for a total sum of 31,006,500 liras in 
1916. 



MISCEUfANEOUS BSTPORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

united states. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF THE FEDERAI, FARM I,OAN ACT. — Hie Economic World, New 
York, 22 September 1917, article reprinted from Journal ot the American Bankers* 
Associahon, SQ)tember 1917. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act was passed on 17 July 1916 (i). It is 
interesting to take stock of the difficulties that have occurred in applying 
it and of the degree in which it has satisfied the need for credit of the rural 
population of the States. The twelve Federal Land Banks had up to i 
August 1917 made loans amounting to $3,940,400 This total represents 
loans approved and actually made out of a sum of about $100,000,000 for 
which application was made. About $50,000,000 of this latter sum was 
applied for throng formally constituted channels. The remainder repres¬ 
ents the amount which National Farm Loan Associations still unchartered 
have reported that they wish to borrow as soon as they have perfected their 
oiganization. 

The lending business did not begin in earnest tmtil July. Diiring that 
month the machinery of the system was thoroughly in working order and 
money was put out rapidly. The following fibres explain the lending 
business in July 1917. 


Federal I^d Banks 

Amount 

applied 

for 

Amount 

of approved 

loans 

Amount 

of 

loans made 

Total amount 
of loans made 
up to 

August 1917 


9 

1 

9 

9 

Springfield. 

735.785 

479,100 

29,900 

36,600 

Baltimore.. 

1,2619211 

551,400 

177,000 

. 257 /J 57 

Colmnlna.. 

2,199,423 

1,042,834 

43,200 

43,200 

Ifonisville. 

1.547.257 

2,072,200 

243,000 

250,000 

New Orleans. 

10.417,708 

3.868,878 

149.950 

210,265 

St. . 

4.553.560 

1,651,630 

87,899 

— 

St. Paul. 

3.541.250 

1.390,300 

83400 

115,100 

Omaha. 

3.435.326 

985,090 

55 ri 50 

101,150 

Widiita. 

3.435.090 

2.968,950 

784,900 

1,771,100 

Houston.. 

3,788,681 

1,350,561 

93,130 

121,130 

Bei&tiley. 

— 

— 

— 

391,700 

Spokane . 

3.953.361 

3,734,880 

434,630 

642,005 


34.310,652 

16,016,853 

2,232,059 

3,940,407 


(i) See out issues for December igrS, p. 65 and April igi?, p. $5. 
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The Federal Farm I^an Board believes that loans will now be made 
with increasing rapidity. The Federal I^and Banks were at first handi¬ 
capped by lack of funds. Some of them made loans in excess of their 
capital stock, themselves borrowing money to do so in the outside market. 
The sale of farm loan bonds is however now well under way. The I^and 
Banks and the private banking syndicate which are marketing these secu¬ 
rities have already obtained subscriptions aggregating about $30,000,000. 
As soon as this money is collected it ^11 be issued to the farmers at the 
5 per cent, farm mortgage rate which has been established by the board. 
The bonds yield interest at the rate of 4 % per cent. The banks expert 
to pay the expenses of operation out of the margin of % per cent. It is 
the intention of the board ultimately to bring about such complete organi¬ 
zation and so to- perfect its machinery that this margin will be only Vs 
]>er cent. The policy will be to put the saving into the pocket of the farmer 
rather than the investor in bonds, that is to reduce the mortgage rate rather 
than increase the yield of bonds. What effect an increase in the war bond 
rate will have on the sales of these land securities is conjectural. The board 
believes that the land bonds will go on selling because it will tell the public 
that to finance the fanner is as important to the war as to finance the sol¬ 
dier, if not more so. 

Two elements retard the making of farm loans — the lack of trained 
men in ihe banks and the diflBiciilty as to farm titles. 

The Federal I^and Banks are paying small salaries to appraisers of 
land, which has made it difficult for them to secure the competent service 
needed to make their loans safe. Their work is moreover new and they 
cannot yet be presumed to have passed the experimental stage. 

As regards titles it has been found on examining applications for 
loans that an unexpectedly laige number of farmers cannot furnish legal 
evidence of these. They are not uncertain but merely unattesied. Under 
Ihe statute the I^and Banks cannot lend on lands held by such uncertifit'd 
titles. There is further a lack of uniformity, the attestation of titles being 
more diflicult in some States than others, and every farm ban district 
embraces several Stales. 

The banks have been led to advocate the adoption of a uniform sy^s- 
tem of regist<‘ring titles. Should it be made universal by Federal law far¬ 
mers would have no difficulty in proving their titles by a reference to the 
registers. It may be expected that the Farm I/oan Board will make some 
recommendation of this kind to Congress in next winter's session. 

The board originally contemplated selling from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 in farm loan bonds a year. Unless the machinery for the 
actual granting of loans is made to work more quickly it is unlikely that 
they will be able to do this. 

A considerable access of business was expected this autumn because 
fanners would want money for autumn planting. The board hopes that 
before next spring — the first full planting season since Ihe system has been 
completely at work — it will be able to grant loans more expeditiously on 
all properties which desen'e to be financed. 
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The Federal Land Banks and the Federal Farm Loan Board maj* prove 
to be suitable means for the solution of problems even of national import¬ 
ance. It is reported that in certain Southern States the British govern¬ 
ment has requested British subjects holding in them farm mortgages to 
call for the payment of the loans and withraw the money from the country 
to invest it in Britidi government war issues. It is credibly asserted that 
the mortgage loans affected amount to nearly $110,000,000 — far more 
than the farmers would immediately procure from American investors. 
Only the Federal Farm Loan system seems to be in a position to take up 
these obligations. It may have to solve a yet larger problem. In order 
adequately to participate'in the flotation of the war bonds of the tJnited 
States government, the American life insurance companies may have to 
reduce to some extent their present large holdings of farm mortgages. 
Here again the Federal Farm Loan System may be the only recourse open 
to farmers obliged to pay off maturing mortgages which they had expec¬ 
ted to be able to renew indefinitely. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 


THE OROAJSnZATION OF THE SAMPLE TRADE 
IN GRAIN ifr MINNESOTA. 


SOT31tCE: 

TheOkain OROWERb’ Gxjidb, 6 June sgir* Winnipeg (Manitoba). 

The enormotis grain production in the United States has necessitated 
a special organization of the grain trade, whidx has been perfected little by 
little, and has gradually succeeding in taking the business of estimating 
grain from the individual, arbitrary and interested judgement of pur¬ 
chasers, and giving it to a body of experts, against whose supervised 
decisions there is however an appeal. Grain is rapidly classified by a 
prdiminary sampling of consignments in course of transport, and a firm 
basis for commercial transactions and a safeguard for the interests of 
growers are provided. 

The State of Minnesota provides a typical example of the sample trade. 
We will explain in detail its organization, which functions with much re¬ 
gularity. 


§ I. The agencies for the inspection and ceassipication op grain. 

In Minnesota grain is sampled and inspected by two independent 
systems which mutually check each other — the system for which the State 
itself is re^onsible, and that due to the Miuueapolis Chamber of Commerce 
or, when grain is discharged at Duluth, the Duluth Board of Trade. 

All grain handled at St. Paul, Minneapolis, and at Duluth is goverued 
by the Minnesota laws as to grain and weights and measures, and subject 
to rules and regulations of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commis¬ 
sion. The latter has three members, dected by the people, and has very 
wide powers. It makes rules which govern terminal elevators, appoints 
a chid grain inspector and his deputies, issues all warehouse licenses, super¬ 
vises the handling, inspecting, weighing and storing of grain, and investi¬ 
gates complaints of fraud and injustice.' It not only deals with devator 
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companies, but also exercises over the railways a control which obliges them 
to do their best to make the conditions of marketing grain at their various 
tations efBlcient and satisfactory. 

s The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission is thus the higher 
official agency for the control of the trade in grain. We will presently 
show that a special department has the duty of sampling and classifying 
consignments. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce was formed thirty-three years 
ago. In the seventies little if any grading of grain was done locally or 
at termini in Minnesota, and where the operation did take place it was indi- 
\idual and arbitrary. Fair deductions for the foreign substances mingled 
with grain were not made, the farmer with dirty grain receiving a less price. 
Wheat growing was largdy confined to areas along the Mississipi river, and 
wheat markets were along this waterway. Buyers made bids for a farmer's 
grain on the street and he usually received several bids before it was sold. 
I/ater a similar system extended itself to various points on the fast expand¬ 
ing railways. Then a large milling industry began to spring up in Minnea¬ 
polis, and millers competed at local points throughout the country, the 
farmer often getting more from them for his grain than millers at the head 
office were willing to pay. The millers consequently formed the Minnesota 
Millers' Association which had a system of buying grain according to grades. 
This association almost entirely controlled the grain market in Minnesota 
for a number of years and was the strongest defender of the grading system. 
Finally however the other grain firms and commission merchants joined 
together and established the Chamber of Commerce which grew rapidly, and 
a sample market was soon in existence. The Chamber of Commerce has 550 
members but some forty companies own and vote for a majority of these 
memberships. The large milling companies, the line elevator companies 
and some of the banks are the greatest membership owners. A board of 
arbitration and a board of appeal are elected annually, and to these all 
disputes between members, arising in virtue of their membership, may be re¬ 
ferred. They are first referred to the board of arbitration, against whose de¬ 
cision appeal may be made, if the losing party desire, to the board of api)eal 
whose decision is final. In addition persons not members of the Chamber 
of Commerce may place any disput e they have wdth a member of that cham¬ 
ber before the board of arbitration. 


§ 2. The work on sampling and inspecting. 


A) The Work of the State, 

There are three railway systems as wdl as branch lines which lead into 
Minneapolis. On each of them, at a distance of about 150 miles from Minnea¬ 
polis, there are divisional points at which the State grain inspection 
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department maintains a staff which samples every carload of grain passing 
this point (i). 

Each State inspection staff consists of a sealer, an inspector and samplers. 
These men do their work as early in the morning as possible. First the 
sealer notes the car numbers, recoids the seals, breaks the seals and opens 
the car doors. Much emphasis is laid on keeping correct records of seals. 
The sealer notes any defects he may find in the condition of a car, especially 
leakage. He is followed by the sampler and inspector. The sampler works 
under special instructions and is particularly warned to watch for cars loaded 
with intent to get concealed grain of low grade past the inspector. Each 
car is probed at least seven times. The samples taken at the several pro¬ 
bings are mixed on a cloth at the doorway and placed in a bag holding about 
tliree pounds. After the State sampler has left the car the Chamber of 
Commerce samplers enter it and take samx)les, but the two groups are under 
strict instructions not to perform this duty at the same time. The Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce samplers may not break the seal of a car. The car doors are 
closed and sealed by the State sealer who broke ihe seals and who keeps a 
careful record of them. The State samples are placed in locked boxes, each 
containing fifty of them, are loaded on express trains and are sent to the In¬ 
spection Department at Mimieapolis.* The box in which they arrive is 
left at the station and sent back to the sampling station, while the samples 
are taken from the trains to the inspection office by State employees. All 
such of them as are delivered before seven o’clock in the morning are in¬ 
spected at once. The inspectors have no knowledge of the ownership of 
the grain. Every sample of wheat is sifted to determine the amount of 
foreign matter or dockage it contains, and the latter is expressed rather in 
pounds per bushel than as a percentage as at Winnipeg. As soon as they 
are graded the samples are returned to the sacks with the dockage, and the 
grades are entered, with the reasons for assigning them, on the tickets signed 
by the inspector. A complete record is kept of each ticket. The samples 
are kept for thirty-six hours or longer, in order that there may be ample time 
for reinspection and appeal, and tie sample sacks are then sold, the profits 
going to the State Insi)cction fxmd. 

B) The Work of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chamber of Commerce samples are sent by the same express trains 
as the others to the various trains to which the cars are consigned, the samp¬ 
ling bureau having secured a list of the cars and their destinations. Both 
lots of samples arrive ahead of the cars of grain. On the large trading 
floor of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce there are tables, on which 
the samples received from the Chamber’s sampling bureau are displayed 
in small tin pans. The samples have previously been examined by the ex- 


(i) Only the grain originating between tlu*9c points and ilimieapolis or DuluUi is sampled 
at the markets in the latUT places. 
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perts of the various firms to which the cars are coiibignccl A card, giving 
the number of the car carrying the sampled grain and the place from which 
it came, is stuck in each pan. Sales are made on the basis of these samples. 

In the meantime inspection lists are placed in the corridor of the inspec¬ 
tion ofiB.ce, and all commission houses have access to them. If the commis¬ 
sion house expert is not satisfied with the grade assigned to grain by the 
State he can demand reinspection, and if the result of this still does not 
satisfy him he can have recourse to the Appeal Board. If there is a discre- 
pancj” between the sample secured by the State samplers and that of the 
sampling bureau, resampling is ordered at once. Indeed resampling may 
be demanded in any case. This provides a check which reduces chances 
of incorrect grading to a minimum. When the commission firms have been 
informed of the grading of the cars, they attach the tickets showing grade 
to the pans in which their samples are displayed, and these act as a check and 
guide to trading. Most of the samples viewed before twelve o’clock in a 
morning are sold on the same day, and the diposition on the railroads 
of the cars, which have usually arrived, is ordered before four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The whole selling transactions have usually closed before 
the cars arrive, and cars are therefore switched without delay to the ele- 
, vator or mill where they are to be unloaded, or onto the trucks which will take 
them to lake ports. 

C) The Functions of the Boards of Appeal, 

The are two boards of appeal in Minnesota, one at Duluth and the Min¬ 
neapolis Grain Inspection Board at Minneapolis, and each of them consists 
of three members appointed by the governor of the State. These men have 
the same qualifications as the grain inspectors, and not more than two of 
them are of the same political party. Each member gives a bond of $ 5,000 
to the State. It will be noticed that while the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission is elective the boards of appeal, which are quite independent 
of it, are appointed by the governor. 

Any owners, consignees, consigners or warehousemen dissatisfied with 
grain inspection may appeal to the nearest grain insjjcction board. The fee 
for reinspection is refunded if the grade of the grain as to which there 
is appeal be changed. After such rdnspection appeal may again be made 
to the board of appeal whose decision is final. For such second reiuspection 
the fee is again which may be refunded as before. Most appeals 
concern wheat, and there are practically none as to barley the grades of 
which are so various that its value must be judged almost entirdy from 
samples. 

The following figures give some idea of the work done by these boards 
of appeal. They are for the year ended 31 August 1916. 

Reedpts Expenditure Piofit 

Mnaeapolis. . . S 28,701 iHi H 17,570 

. 14,805 11,290 3,514 
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Changes in Grading. 



No. of Carloads 
ou which there 
was Appeal 

Grade Raised 

Grade l^weied 

Docka^ 

Chang^ 

Minneapolis. . 

33.212 

2,580 

1.033 

899 

Duluth. . . . 

17.446 

2.349 

185 

170 


The results expressed in terms of the percentage of the total number 
of cars on which appeal was made are as follows: 



Minneapoli<s 

Dululli 


% 

O' 

jO 

To raise grade. 

.... 7.77 

13.47 

To lower grade. 

.... 3.11 

1.06 

To change dockage . . . 

. . . 2.71 

0.61 

Total changes. 

.... 13.59 

15.14 

Total not changed. 

.... 86.41 

84.86 


The following table shows the percentage of the cars going to both 
markets of which rdnspection was ordered and as to which appeals were 
made: 


Total number of cars inspected. 

Minneapolis 
and Duluth 

445.105 

Percentage 

" " " " leinspected. 

Number of which grade was not changed after 

64,628 

14.5 

reiuspection. 

50,353 

ti.3 

Number ctf which grade was so clianged. . . 

14.275 

3-2 

Number as to which there were appeals. , . 
Number of which grade was not changed after 

50.658 

11-3 

appeal. 

43,505 

9.7 

Number of which grade was so changed. . . 

7.153 

1.6 

It is the object of the commission firms to get 

as much 

as possible for 


each carload, but all appeals are not made in the expectation of obtaining 
higher gradings. When a miller buys his grain from commission merchants 
and thinks it has been overgraded by the inspector, he may demand a rein- 
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spection. or appeal to have its grade lowered, and he very frequently exer¬ 
cises this privilege. Consigners nffcen give specific orders to commission mer¬ 
chants to demand reinspection if the car they are consigning is graded bdow 
a certain level. The millers and elevator men meet in competition for the 
grain, and hence there are many reiiispections and appeals. Often in¬ 
spection, reinspection and an appeal have all taken place before the car 
which has been sampled reaches the terminal market, so rapid are these 
operations. 

The Minneapolis and Duluth Boards of Appeal have also other functions. 
They meet annually before 15 September and establish the grades of all 
grain subject to State inspection. These grades and the results of tests 
of them are published daily for one week in a newspaper in Minneapolis and 
in Duluth. All grain received at any public warehouse is graded according 
to these grades, which are not changed before the next annual meeting 
without the consent of at least five members of the board. Each board 
determines the grade and dockage of all grain in cases of appeals from the 
decisions of the chief deputy inspector, and may for such purpose ask to have 
fresh samples brought to it straight from the car concerned. It also helfps 
and advises the chief grain inspector, enabling him to instruct the deputy 
inspectors of grain under his jurisdiction in accordance with the board's, 
decisions and work. It may recommend the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission to discharge incompetent inspectors, and may make other re¬ 
ports and recommendations. 


D) The Official Sampler. 

In addition to the systems of checking we have mentioned there exists 
an official sampler ", established more than ten years ago by the Chamber 
of Commerce. This officer is an expert grain inspector of long experience. 
He has no connection whatever with the State insi)ection department but 
is the employee of the Chamber of Commerce. It is his duty to help to 
adjust disputes between members of this chamber. Thus when a carload of 
grain is sold on the sample market the buyer takes half the sample to check 
the grain in the car when it reaches the mill or elevator, and if the grain 
is not up to sample he appeals to the official sampler who takes^a new sample 
from the car and compares it with that on which the sale was made. The 
decidon of the official sampler is final. 


* 

The organization which we have briefly analysed has made the business 
of selling grain extraordinarily rapid, putting an end to all the delays to 
which traffic was subject before the system of inspection was established. 
Before the sampling points were organized there were, during periods of 
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congestion, occasions on which more than a thonsand cars of grain remained 
unopened in one railway yard after the morning sampling had taken place. 
Secondly the two agencies which mutually check each other and the possi¬ 
bility of appeal have caused the grading and the quality of the grain placed 
on the market to be such as to provide a firm basis for trade, and have eli¬ 
minated most of the abuses due to bad faith and to the opposing interests 
of sellers and buyers. 

The cost of sampling is negligible. The’sampling bureau charges 20 
cents for each sample at Minneapolis and 50 cents for each sample at Duluth, 
these rates having been raised from 15 cents and 40 cents, respectively. 
The fees of the State department for inspecting and weighing are 40 cents 
per car per thousand bushels for wheat, oats, barley, rye and spdtz; and 75 
cents for flax seed and Indian com. 
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THE CONDITIONS’ OF RURAI, DIFE IN 1913-1914. 


OFFICIAI# SOURCE: 

DuGB DE Bern^onviixk (E.) : KnqiiCte sur les conditions de le vie ouvrito el ruralc en France 
en 1913-191^ {Enquiry info the Onidttions of Labouring and Rural Life in France in 
1913-1914.) in Bulletin de la Sfatistique ginerale de la France d du Sendee d'obsen*ation dc^ 
priv, vol. VI, Part III. Paris, April 


In a preceding article (i) we resumed some facts interesting to agricul¬ 
ture discovered by the demographic and social enquiry, undertaken by 
the Statistique generals of France, into the position of the labouring and rural 
population in 1913-1914. 

We have still to examine certain points included in this enquiry, nota¬ 
bly the movement towards the depopulation of country districts and its 
causes, the phenomena of rural emigration, technical education for agricul¬ 
tural trades, and the incapacity due to health of rural labourers. 


§ I. DEPOPXmATlON OF COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

The diminution in the population of French country districts is due to 
two causes: emigration into towns or abroad and the less number of large 
families. 

The two question-forms used in the country — for families and for vil¬ 
lages, respectively — provided frames in which certain numerical facts 
as to this double phenomenon could be collected. The form for villages 
asked that every person who had in 1911, 1912 and 1913 left a commune 
to settle elsewhere should be noted, together with his sex, age, trade and 
new address. 

It will however be well, before we anal3^e the data obtained by means 
of the forms, to give some information as to the population of the places 
covered by the enquiry and their economic position. 


(i) See oiir issue for July I9i7» page 68. 
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Demographic and General Economh Conditions. 

If the total number of inhabitants and the number of births in the 
401 niral districts distributed among eight large regions (i) in 1881 and in 
1911, respectively, be compared, it is discovered that in thirty years these 
districts have lost 9,000 out of 312,000 ifihabitants or nearly 3 per cent. 
One hundred of them have however suffered an increase in their population, 
generally slight, it is true, but in several cases, especially in the regions 
of the north and east where prosperous industries have been established, 
considerable. If these latter cases be excluded, the depopulation will seem 
much more serious than the percentage we have given indicates. In fact, 
except in Brittany, there are no purely agricultural districts in which the 
number of inhabitants has increased. The total number of births was 7,966 
or 255 per 10,000 inhabitants in 1881, and only 6,572 or 217 per 10,000 
in 1911. The ratio is however superior to that arrived at for all France 
where the number of births per 10,000 inhabitants was 249 in 1881 and 187 
in 1911. Thus in the whole country births diminished by 25 pei cent., but 
in the observed districts only by 15 per cent. In Region VIII (West) the 
diminution was almost negligible, but in the south-east it was more than 
25 per cent. 

The following table shows the distribution of families in the observed 
districts according to the occupation of the head of each household. Of 
the whole number of families the percentage having a head whose pursuit 
is agricultural, whether he be a landowning or a tenant farmer, an agricul¬ 
tural labourer or a farm servant, is 54. In Region I (north) this percentage 
is only 38, in Region II (east) 42, in Region HI (south-east) 53. In the 
other regions some two thirds of the heads of families are tillers of the soil. 
While in Region VI (Central Massif) and Regions IV and V (south) most of 
them own the land they cultivate, in the west they are mainly agricultural 
labourers or tenant fanners. In the \illages of Region VIII (Brittany and 
Normandy) in particular more than a third of the total number of heads 
of families is made up of journeymen and other agricultural labourers and 
farm sen^ants. 

The families of tenant fanners, m&ayers and settlers constitute altoge¬ 
ther one tenth of the total number — in the districts of the South-West 
Region, where metayage is common, as much as one fifth. 


(t) These le^oiis conipiise the tollowiufr depaitmcntsi: Rei^ion I : NorOl, Oise, Semc-el-Oise^ 
Soimnc. Regtm II : Aidciraes, Meuiihe-ct-Moselle, Mease, Vosges, Haute-Mame, Aube, Yonne, 
COte-d’Or, Haute-Sadne, Sa6nc-cl-I/Oirc, Belfort Region IHV, Ain, DoubS, Jura, Savoie, Ifautc- 
Savoie, Is^e, Basses-*Upcb, Haulcs-Alpes Region IV: Alpcs-Maritimes, Var, Bouches-du- 
KhOne, Vaucliise, ArdAche, Card, Drdme Region V: X/Ol-et-Garonnc, Gironde, I/atide3,Bassc- 
Pyr6nees, Ilaute-Garonne. Region VI • Corr&se, Aveyron, X/Ozdre, Haute-Vienne, Creuse, 
Haute-I#oire. Region VII: Charentc, Indre-et-Eoire, I^oiie, Wret, Hure-et-I/oiie, Sailhe, 
Mayemie Region VIII' Kuie, Calvados, Oruc, Seinc-Inferietirc, C5tes-du-Nord, Finistfre. 
Morbihflii. » 
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Table I. — ’Dislribiition in the Observed Districts of Families 
according to the Occupation, of their Heads. 


Regions 

Number 

of 

dislricts 

Total 

number 

of 

families 

Percentage of families whose lie.irl is 

Non- 
fannli^ 
landowner 
of indepen¬ 
dent 
means 

Far¬ 

ming 

land¬ 

owner 

Tenant 

larmer, 

nxdtayei 

or 

settler 

Journey¬ 
man or 
other 
agiicultu- 
ral 

labourer 

farm 

servant 

artisan 

or 

ludus- 

tiial 

worker 

Trades¬ 

man 

• 

Man 

having 

other 

occupa¬ 

tion 

1. 

64 

i 3 . 4«'7 

6.1 

7.5 

52 

253 

8.9 

8.9 

38.1 

11. 

78 

15.899 

7.0 

22.6 

5.8 

T3.9 

xo.o 

8.5 

23.2 

HI. 

68 

17,112 

6.3 

32.5 

76 

12.5 

12.8 

pc 

19.9 

IV .... 

20 

7,021 

6.5 

39.1 

8.9 

17-9 

13-4 

6.1 

8.1 

v. 

30 i 

4,558 

4,8 

35-5 

20.0 

13.2 

I.|.2 

5.1 

7.2 

VI . . . 

2S 

i. 3-(5 

4-4 

A 7 A 

5.9 

T 4 .b 

11.5 

7-5 

8 2 

VII. 

51 - 

11,373 

II.I 

21 0 

16.4 

27.8 

8.., 

8.5 

7.0 

VIII .... 

89 

i <>.395 

7,2 

II -5 

14-3 

36.8 

7.0 

9.0 

14.4 

Total. . . 

42S i 

87,170 

7.1 

22.3 

10,0 

21.8 

11.7 

8.3 

18.8 


To these figures, which are only approximate, most of the investigators 
have added their personal observations as to the chief dianges which the 
last thirty years have brought to the economic situation in these districts. 
These observations can be resumed as follows: a large number of vineyards 
have disappeared and it has been possible to build them up again only 
partially and at great cost; the cultivation of forage crops, stock farming, in 
some districts dairy farming, market-gardening and forestry have been con¬ 
siderably extended; in general small rural industries have declined and 
in certain regions factories have arisen. 

We will now distribute the facts obtained according to districts: 

Region I (North). — Disappearance of the industrial colza and poppy 
crops ; decline in flax growing in the north. Considerable development of 
industry on a large scale. Small holdings tend to disappear and give place 
to large farms. General fall in value of fann-lands. Formation of pasture- 
lands. A certain number of rural industries still occupy part of the popu¬ 
lation of the villages of Oise, but the rural workpeople who once combined 
agricultural labour with industry have with some exceptions entirdy given 
up tillage. 

Region n (l^t). — Disappearance of many vineyards, some of which 
have been replaced by osier plantations (Ardennes and Meurthe-et-Moselle) 
and plantations of black-currant busies (Cote-d'Qr) and fruit-trees, and 
many by artificial meadows. Development of stock farming and progress 
of the dairy industry, especially in the Region of Belfort. There has been 
some paicelHng of large properties, but at the same time a tendency to unite 
the parcels until their area allows of pasture-grounds and the profitable 
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employment of machinery. General fall in the price of land, which has, 
however, shown a tendency to cease of recent years. Decline of small local 
industries; the few occupations of this kind still followed are little remune¬ 
rative and do not prevent the emigration of agricnltxiral labourers. Indus¬ 
trialization of the region. 

Region III (South-East). — Land of slight fertility, or lying in the 
mountainous districts unfavourable to the employment of machinery, is 
left fallow. Most of the destroyed vineyards have been replaced by arti¬ 
ficial meadows. The keeping of milch-cows is very profitable in Jura and 
Doubs, especially in districts near the towns or industrial centres. The 
Gruy&re cheese industry is making great progress. There is in certain dis¬ 
tricts of Upper Savoy a development of market-gardening, some of the 
products finding a market in Switzerland. The selling price of land had much 
decreased but has tended to rise of recent years. Small local industries are 
in full decline. 

Region IV (South). — Disappearance of madder crops. Crisis in the 
cultivation of olive-trees owing to a disease of the tree and a fall in the price 
of the oil. Decline of silkworm rearing: mulberry-trees are being uprooted 
in many villages. Progress in the cultivation of forage plants and recon¬ 
stitution of vineyards in Gard and Var, Land on slopes is left fallow, but 
where the climate allows market-gardening, the culture of early v^etables, 
table grapes and fruit of every kind has been much developed. 

Region V (South-West). ■— Reconstitution of vineyards; develop¬ 
ment in stock farming and in the growing of fruit and early vegetables. 
Horse and sheep breeding has made much progress in Basses-PyrSnees. 
The production of sheep's milk for making Roquefort cheese is very profi¬ 
table. In this department the price of land has tended to rise. Progres¬ 
sive disappearance of the charcoal-burning industiy. 

Region VI (Central Massif). — Vines are still grown on certain slopes. 
On the level land stock-farming and horticulture are more and more pur¬ 
sued. The dairy industry directed to the manufacture of Roquefort cheese 
is very prosperous in Aveyron. The lace-making industry, which is little 
remunerative, is localized in Haute-Loire. The price of land seems to have 
changed little in the villages of this ^strict. 

Region VII (West Central). — Formation of numerous artificial mea¬ 
dows ; development of stock-farming and the dairy industry in Charente, 
where the emigration due to the viticultural crisis tends to decrease while 
the price of land, which had fallen considerably, is gradually rising. In 
Rure-et-Loirc fallow land has disappeared and given place to beetroot, 
potato and forage crops ; industrial dairies have been set up. The value 
of land is now increa«iing in many districts. ' Disappearance of small arti¬ 
sans. Partial reconstitution of vineyards and osier-plantations in Loiret; 
installation of sugar-refineries which have entailed a development of beet¬ 
root growing. Many grasslands formed in Sarthe, and large extension of 
early v^etable growing in Mans. 

Region VITI (West). — Colza, buckwheat and rye crops gradually 
given up, and much arable land converted into pasture. Dovdopment of 
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horse breeding and selling and of market-gardening (artichokes and cauli¬ 
flowers) in certain districts of Finistfere. In many villages of Seine-Infe- 
lieure flax growing is at present very popular. A general tendency is noted 
to a fall in recent years of the price of land. Small farming is becoming 
important to the detriflient of large farming: while tenants cannot be found 
for many large farms, the number of small farms is not suf&cient to meet 
the demand and there is a tendency to parcel large properties. Small indus¬ 
tries are disappearing. Important factories have been set up in Calvados. 


§ 2. Rxjrat. emigration. 

The enquiry as to rural emigration was carried out with the help of 
the question-forms of whidi we have already spoken and which aimed at 
establishing how many persons had left a village under observation in order 
to settle elsewhere in 1911,1912 and 1913, young men who left to serve in 
the army being excluded but not those of them who did not return after their 
period of military service. In this question-form one line was given up to 
each emigrant and in the case of each his date of departure, sex, age at depar¬ 
ture, trade before departure, new place of residence (conomune and depart¬ 
ment) and present trade were indicated. The facts culled from the infor¬ 
mation thus obtained have enabled the study of emigration in 429 districts 
which had altogether 344,636 inhabitants when the 1911 census was taken. 

a) General Data as to all the Emigrants, 

It was found that in the three years 1911,1912 and 1913 a total of 7,545 
persons had left these districts to settle dsewhere. Of this number 1847, 
or about a fourth, have been noted as following no trade when they left, 
more than half of them being less than twenty years old. In this category 
there are however a certain number of persons — especially women — who 
should rather be included in the agricultural, commercial or industrial group 
according to the trade of the respective heads of their families. The remain¬ 
ing 5,698 were grouped as follows in accordance with their trades; 

Total Pexoenta^ 


Agriculture {including fishing and forestr^i ). . . 2,003 25.2 

Commerce, industry, transport. 2,977 52.2 

Professions and dvil service ..•. 291 5.1 

Domestic service. 427 7.5 


5,698 loo.o 

Although the persons supported by agriculture form a majority of the 
total population of the districts reached by the enquiry, trades connected 
with commerce and industry are those which fumidi the largest contin¬ 
gent of emigrants. It may even be said that, as far as numbers are concern¬ 
ed, agricultural labourers emigrate perceptibly less than others. Tbe 
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masculine sex is notably predominant among the total number of emigrante. 
3,584 persons, or slightly more than half the total number, were bom in 
the commune they left; 2,333 another commune of the same department; 
and 1,628 in another department. Of the 2,003 emigrants in the a^cul- 
tural group 1,063 53 native communes. This per¬ 

centage is lower in the groups of other trades. 

It has been possible to classify 7,147 emigrants in accordance with their 
new addresses, those of 398 not being known. It is found that more than 
half (56.5 per cent.) of these person have settled in another rural commune, 
most of them — more than four-fifths — in the same department. A very 
small fraction, 3.6 per cent., have gone abroad, and the others — two fifths 
of the total number — have settled in towns. The proportion of emigrants 
who have transferred their residence to another rural commune is parti¬ 
cularly high among cultivator — 61.1 per cent. They are principally 
tenant farmers, mitayers and agricultural labourers, but include a few land¬ 
owning farmers who have sold their property to buy another and more ex¬ 
tensive one in a district where the price of land is lower. The highest per¬ 
centage of persons who have gone abroad, namely 5.5 per cent., is also 
found in the agricultural group. Outside the department of Seine the agri¬ 
culturists who have settled in towns represent 24.8 per cent., within that 
department 8.6 per cent. 

The enquiiy also sought to determine the changes in the trades of 
emigrants which followed on their displacement. In the case of 448 per¬ 
sons no information could be obtained on this point. Of the 7,097 others 
the majority of the group having no trade remained thus. The figures 
referring to the agricultural group are as follows: 



Nimiber 

Percentage 

Have kept their old trades. 

• • 893 

46-3 

Follow another trade in the same gioup • • 

. . lOI 

5-3 

Have chanfi^ed their trade-group. 

. . 805 

41.8 

Have no trade. 

Tsg 

6.7 


1.938 

100.0 


When these modifications were compared with those appearing in 
other trade groups it was found that persons belonging to the agricultural 
group have changed their trade most frequently. More than two fifths 
of them have ado])tod new trades having no connection with agriculture. 

b) Emigration according to Regions. 

Out of the totality of 429 districts observed, which have 344*^36 in¬ 
habitants, it has been found that 7,545 persons left in the three years con¬ 
sidered, or 219 per 10,000 inhabitants. This proportion varies, however, 
with regions: in Region IV (South) it is X51 per 10,000, in Region VI 
(Central Massif) From the point of view of depopulation it is not this 
proportion which <^hould be considered, but that which refers only to emi- 
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gration abroad or to the department of Seine or a town in another depart¬ 
ment. From this point of view Region VI is the home of the most intense 
emigration — 273 per 10,000 inhabitants. Emigration works its ra¬ 
vages principally in the mountain villages; in some districts of the plain, 
where the fertility of the soil allows the development of stock farming and 
horticulture, it seems to have been partially arrested. Most of the emigrants 
go to Paris, whence, when they have got together a little nest-egg, they re¬ 
turn to their native soil and buy land. Region V (South-West) stands 
second, especially the department of Basse-IVrenees which is an important 
centre for the emigration of men to South America (138 per 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants). Next to this comes Region III (Alps and South-East) in which the 
arroniissemen^ of Barcelonette supplies emigrants to Mexico (109 per 10,000 
inhabitants). Emigration is of about equal importance in Regions II, 
IV, VII and VIII (respectively 87,85, 75 and 85 per 10,000 inhabitants); 
and is feebler in Region I (North) — 54 per ro.ooo inhabitants. We should 
add that in the north and Brittany a higher proportion of emigrants of 
all trades move from one commune to another than in the other regions. 
In Brittany these emigrants comprise a sufficintly high pioportion of agri¬ 
cultural labourers who settle in another rural commune without changing 
their trade. It is noted in particular that a large share of those who go 
annually to ‘Normandy or Beauce for the harvest do not return. 

c) Causes of Rural Emigration. 

In order to establish with certainty the chief causes of migratory move 
ments it would be necessary to analyse in detail the position of emigrants 
in every region. The too restrict^ number of observations has not al¬ 
lowed this to be done in a way which is very instructive. The following 
are however the principal conclusions of the investigators on the subject. 

If the determining cause of a rural exodus be taken to be a general de¬ 
sire for greater wellbeing, we have stiUto discover the various reasons which 
persuade emigrants that this desire cannot be realized in their own villages. 
We should first recall that it is not the agricultural callings which furnish 
the largest contingent of emigrants, but the trades connected with industry 
and commerce. The exodus of rural artisans is explained by the progressive 
disappearance of the small peasant industries, and this exodus represents 
a loss of labour to agriculture because a large part of the emigrating popula¬ 
tion alternated agricultural with industrial work. 

As regards the purely agricultursd population, a distinction should be 
made among the wage-earning labourers and the mitayefs and tenant and 
landowning farmers. The first of these cat^ories furnishes by far the lar¬ 
gest number of emigrants. It is the lack of hired labour which is every¬ 
where the chief complaint of agriculture. Agricultural labourers transfer 
themselves for the sake of the higher wages paid in industry, the convenien¬ 
ces of town life, and the diorter working-days, passed under shelter. Farm 
servants, engaged by the year, do not suffer from unemployment, but on 
the whole their position on a farm is sufidciently miserable. They are in the 
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first place completely dependent on a master, and they cannot hope to have 
a family; too often they are ill fed and above all ill lodged. In many Bre¬ 
ton farms, for example, it is customary to make the farm servants sleep 
in shakedowns in the stables, near the beasts. 

The class of small landowning farmers also furnishes an appreciable 
if a far less contingent to rural emigration. In their case the movement, 
which was principally encouraged by the viticnltural crisis and the bad 
prices generally obtained for products about 1900, seems to have been 
partly counteracted. According to declarations obtained from districts in 
various regions, it is to be concluded that hired agriailtural labour conti¬ 
nues to disappear, but that the emigration of those who can till the soil and 
remain independent has been to some extent arrested. In this connection 
an investigator of C6tes-du-Nord writes, ” It is difficult to find tenants 
for large farms but there is a demand for small farms in excess of the supply. 
In this region several young farmers cannot find farms in which to estab¬ 
lish themselves. It is the land which is lacking to labour willing to cul¬ 
tivate it, so long as the cultivation is done on the labourer’s own behalf 

Although moral and social causes noticeably influence niral emigra¬ 
tion to towns, especially where women, who feel most strongly the attrac¬ 
tions of urban life, are concerned, the economic causes for it predominate. 
So true is this that factories in country districts attract labour as much as 
those in large centres. Starting from this fact, the decentralization of the 
great industries has been advised ^th a view to lessening congestion in the 
large towns. It has also been recommended that agricultural credit be 
more widely afforded, especially to young married people who own land but 
lack capital with which to farm it. Redistribution with a view to a more 
profitable employment of machinery would also be most useful, as would 
the development of co-operation, not only in piurchasing manures and im¬ 
plements, but also in using in common certain machinery and in .selling pro¬ 
duce. Finally a movement which has been evident for some years, and 
which the investigators notice everywhere to some extent, should be encoxi- 
raged*, the movement towards the intensive production of meat, milk and its 
derivatives, early vegetables and fruit. 

d) Reduction of Large Families. 

The niral exodus is really itself a natural consequence of the trans¬ 
formation of economic life. The persistently fcdling birth-rate of France 
has given to it a certain character of gravity. 

The enquiry extended only to housdiolds the heads of which had beeu 
married for at least fifteen years when it was made. It discovered that of 
2,128 of such families only fifty-eight or 2.7 per cent, were childless. The 
total-number of children bom to them was 10,752 or slightly more than 
five a family, and the number of children alive when the enquiry was made 
was slightly more than four a family. These figures are considerably higher 
than those referring to all French families. 

Almost all the investigators declare the disappearance of large fami- 
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lies to be detennined by the wish of husbands not to increase their expenses. 
They recognize that the laws for public relief (placing of assisted children 
in families) have alleviated much distress, but they are usually of opinion 
that these laws cannot influence the birth-rate. They give as another im¬ 
portant cause for the fall in the birth-rate the fear of landowners to see 
their inheritance divided, and they ask for a modification in the Gvil Code 
which would suppress the obhgatory division of a man's property among 
his children and extend the right to bequeath. 


§ 3. Technical education. 


There is a space on the families' question-form for indicating what 
children of a family are already at work and what trade they follow. It 
was found that 4,08a children were in places — 2,350 boys and 1,730 girls; 
but information as to their trades was furnished only in tiie case of 3,208 — 
1,965 boys and 1,243 girls. In the case of many girls, in particular, only 
the word “ married " was inserted without further indication. 

The following table shows how many children were placed in trades of 
the various categories: 


Table II. — Number of Children Placed, accordtng to Categories of Trades. 


Trade of 

Agriculture 

Commerce 
and industry 

Professions, 
civil bC-Tvice 

Domebtic 

service 

Total 

head ot family 

bo\s 

girls 

bo\8 1 

1 

gills 

1 

bo\s 

girlb 

boyb 

girlb 

boys 

girls 

Lando\vmng 01 te> 
luint faxinci, w - 




j 







tayer . 

438 

248 

151 

86 

33 

I 

13 

68 

035 

403 

Agricultui U 1 iboiu cr 

222 

105 

66 

55 

II 

3 

7 

51 

306 

214 

Artibas, sm ill tiades- 











man.. 

20 

9 

14 ^ 

64 

16 

2 

2 


I8I 

88 

Workman . 

48 

19 


411 

19 

7 

5 

7-2 

718 

509 

E«nployec 

16 

5 

H 

31 

36 

5 

i! 

8 

95 

49 

ToUl . 

714 

386 

1.098 

647 

95 

18 

28 

212 

1,965 

1,363 
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The followup percentages aic found in families of each category : 
Tabdi; III. — Percentage of Children Placed according to Categories of Trades. 


Chiidren belonging to families of 


, Ttade of 

child placed 

farmers 

a^cultuial 

labourers 

artisans small 
trade^en 

mdustiial 

workers 

employees 

boys 

girls j 

1 

bojs 1 

gills 

bo\s 

^ gills 

bo>s 

girls 

boys 

girls 

• 

Agiiculturc 

6g z 

015 

726 

49.1 

II 0 

10,2 

64 

37 

16.9 

10 2 

Znd aud conuiicrcc 

Prof ssions, ovilsei 

^3 7 


21 S 

25.7 

79.1 

72.7 

90. f 

80.7 

65 5 

(■>33 

\ ice . 

52 

0 2 


1-4 

8.8 

2,3 

2-5 

M 

lO 9 

10 2 

Donifritic 'ier\ ice . 

2 0 

16 9 

23 

23.8 

1 I 

I4»> 

07 

1^2 

0.7 

*6 3 

Total . 

100 0 

1000 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

ino,o 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

too 0 


The real significance of these percentages, which arc based on absolute 
figures, relatively low, and leave out of account that considerable number 
of children whose trade is unknown, should be estimated with reserve. The 
enquiiy has discovered, with this reservation, that about two thirds of the 
boys belonging to fanners' and agricultural Jabourers' families have remain¬ 
ed in agriculture, while rather more than a fifth have entered industry or 
commerce, from 4 to 5 per cent, professions or the civil service, and only 
2 per cent, domestic service. Where bo5*s are concerned much the same 
proportions obtain in the families of agriailtural labourers and of fanners, 
but as regards girls they differ noticeably. The faxmUes of journeymen 
labourers place a larger number of girls in industry and domestic service 
than do the families of farmers. 


§ I)rsABii,n'y in xm) AORicuvruRAi, trades. 

Infonnation as to disability among the population of the observed dis¬ 
tricts was gathered during the enquiry. Every inhabitant was considered 
to be disabled if he suffered from a ph3n3ical or mental infirmity which plac¬ 
ed him in a position of inferiority in relation to other inhabitants of his sex, 
age and trade ". The enquiry on this point covered 453 districts grouping 
altogether 355,533 inhabitants according to the census of 1911. In all these 
districts 1,444 persons between thirteen and sixty years old were found to 
be suffering from physical or mental infirmity. The average was 53 infirm 
persons per 10,000 inabitants. This figure comprises 675 persons infirm 
from birth (19 pei 10,000) and 769 (22 per 10,000) whose infirmity was in¬ 
curred after birth as the result of an illness, aeddent or other cause. These 
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769 persons were classified according to their occupations before they be¬ 
came iufirm : 272 or 35 per cent, had no calling; 273 had trades connected 
with commerce, industry or transport; 168 or 22 per cent, were employed 
on agriculture; ten belonged to the group of the professions and the civil 
' service; and 46 to that of domestic service. 

Thus cases of disability are much less frequent in agriculture than in 
industry: the difference shown by our figures — that between 35 per cent, 
and 22 per cent. — would be yet more noticeable if the total number of 
disabled persons were compared with the total active population in each 
group. On the other hand disability seems to affect the material situation 
of the agricultural labourer most gravely, first because he does not enjo^ 
the benefits of the law on accidents of labour, and secondly because he of¬ 
ten suffers a cqnsiderable reduction in wages. On the whole disabled agri¬ 
culturists change their occupation rarely; but there are a certain number 
of them who have learnt a trade in which their infirmity is no drawback 
— clog-makers, shoemakers, tailors. These have been able to do this 
onl3’' because they had savings which made a time of waiting possible to 
them. Many disabled agriculturists become shepherds and cowmen and 
earn very low wages. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SETTIyFMENT OF FX-SERVICE MEN WITHIN THE EMPIRE 
AFTER THE WAR. 


oEBimi, SOURCES: 

The joushal of theboaed or ACsicxnLTUEE Vol , No 6, September 1917. 

The labottr gazette, Vol XXV, No 9, l^ondon, September 191 


The report of the committee appointed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colomes to consider the measures to be taken for settling ex-service 
men -within the Bn-tish Empiie after the war has recently been issued. The 
terms of reference were: “ To consider and report on the measures to be 
taken to settle within the empire ex-soldiers who may desire to emigrate 
after the war. To collect and prepare for distribution to intending emi¬ 
grants of this class information which diall show clearly the nature of any 
facilities afforded by the governments of the dominions and States. To 
advise as to the best methods of making this information accessible to the 
troops. To make recommendations as to the steps which shotfld be taken 
by His Majesty’s Government, in concert -with governments of the States 
and dominions, for the constitution of a central authority to supervise and 
assist such emigration 

The committee were informed that the term “ ex-soldiers ” included 
ex-servicc men from both the navy and the army and their wives and chils 
dren. The committee felt themselves at Uberty to consider also the case- 
of widows and orphans of ex-sei vice men and of women who, like nurses and 
munition workers, had done war work. 

Evidence as to facilitiCvS tor settlement on the land was taken from a) 
lepresenlatives of the overseas dominions, 6) various bodies dealing with 
emigration, c) similar bodies dealing with settlement within the United 
Kingdom. The committee hold that there is no conflict between the op¬ 
portunities offered at home and overseas, for both should have place in 
one great policy of settlement within the empire. 


§ I. The estabushbient of rei^ations with the troops- 

The committee hold that -the proper time for distributing information 
as to opportunities for settlement among the troops is that which will 
elapse between the cessation o£ hostilities and the grants of furlough 
which will precede discharge. 
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The committee understand that the authorities contemplate isst^ 
to man, before demobilization, a form on which he will state in^r 
alia his wishes as to future employment, and that demobilization commit¬ 
tees will be appointed, in connection with the Employment Exchanges, 
to advise the men as to the various kinds of employment available. 

The committee therefore surest that: 

1) The form which each receives should enable him, if he so 
desire, to espress his preference for employment in the oversea dominions 
of the empire; 

2) The names of all those who thus espress such a preference should 
be sent for record, with all other rdevant particulars concerning them, to 
the Central Emigration Authority to be constituted as stated below; 

3) The local demobilization committees, in order to advise men as to 
opportunities overseas, should be in direct corre^ondence with the Central 
Emigration Authority, which should issue the necessary literature and full 
instructions; represmitati ves of the Central Emigration Authority should visit 
these committees and attend as many of their meetings as possible; wher¬ 
ever possible men well acquainted with oversea affairs should be nomi¬ 
nated by the Central Authority as permanent members of the local com¬ 
mittees. 


§ 2. The settlement or ex-service men at home. 

The existing schemes for the settlement on the land within Great Bri¬ 
tain of discharged soldiers and sailors are on a small scale. They provide 
for the settlement of no more than 240 men or, if their wives and families 
be taken into account, of 1,200 persons. In addition general legidation 
has provided for all tillers of the soil by the guaranteed minimum price for 
wheat and oats from 1917 to 1922, and by guaranteeing a minimum wage 
of 25s a week to agricultural labourers (i). 

The attention of the committee was mainly directed to emigration. 

§ 3. The constitution of a central emigration autority. 

The committee lay stress upon the necessity for the prompt creation 
of a new Central Emigration Authority. 

They make the following suggestions with regard to it: 

1) It is undesirable to set up an authority, to deal with the emigra¬ 
tion and settlement of ex-service men, which would be independent of 
any e xisting or prospective authority concerned with emigration generally; 

2) The oversea governments should be dosdy connected with the 
new autiiority; 

3) It should be in working order before the war is over; 


(i) See our issue for October 1917, page 67. 
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4 ) It should be so constituted as to be capable of carrying out any 
emigration policy on which the home government, in consultation with the 
oversea governments, may' decide. 

The committee recal that the Dominions Ro5"al Commission recom¬ 
mended that a central authority should be set up as a department of the 
home government; and that a consultative board should be appointed, 
which should include representatives of the oversea dominions and others, 
and advise the new authority, securing the necessary co-operation between 
the home and oversea governments with regard to migration. The com¬ 
mittee go further than the Royal Commission for they consider that the 
representatives of the oversea dominions should be connected with the new 
authority not in an advisor^’ but in an executive capacity. 

The committee propose that actual executive duties should be entrus¬ 
ted to a board for whose work a minister of the United Kingdom should 
be resi<^n&ible. This minister must api)oint the board's clmirman, who 
should be able to devote his whole time to its work. Its otlier memlier,-. 
should include one representative nominated by each of the following: 
the Colonial Office, the War Office, the Board of Trade, the Bocal Govern¬ 
ment Board, the Miihstr}’ of Babour, the governments of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa, one of the Agents General for the Austra¬ 
lian Stales and one of the Agents General for the Canadian Province. The 
board should also have five unofiicial members of whom two should be 
w'omen. 


§ d, Tim qxtaeifications of emiorants. 

Emigrants should be qualified first by training or experience and 
secondly by the possession of capital. 

The committee lay particular stress on the necessity of providing 
imimns; for men who have not already had agricultural exi^erience. Thej- 
should generalty receive their training in the place of emigration either on 
a training farm or similar institution or as labourer^ on a privately owned 
farm. During tlie ])erio(l of traiiiing it will be impossible for their wives 
and familit'S to live with them, and this justifies a postponoment of the 
emigralion of many women and children which willk^isenthe difficulties of 
transport. In some casts men who lxa^’'e been settled for a short time in 
a State or Dominion will be able to obtain reduced passages for their wives 
and families. 

The committee recommend that if, as seems probable, the emigration 
overseas even of the men be dela^^ed for a few months after the war by the 
lack of available transports, some knowledge of agricultural work should 
be given to them in Great Britain on the farms established oi to be establish¬ 
ed by ^hc Young Men's Christian Association, the Church Army and other 
public bodies. The conunittee attach considerable importance to the sug¬ 
gestion that the home government should provide soldiers, wh ile they are 
awaiting demobilization, with instniction in carpentering, building and other 
crafts. 
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Some capital will be necessary for emigration to almost every country 
in whicb the settlement of the soldiers and sailors is contemplated. The 
amount needed varies from a very small sum in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada, Ontario and New Brunswick to £i,ooo or £1,500 in the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia. In some cases the land is granted freely; 
and in most other cases payment for it is distributed over a number of years, 
var3Tiig from five during which the settler must reside on his holding 
and clear 15 acres, building a house in the first eighteen months ~ in Que¬ 
bec, to ^thirty in Australia. The oversea governments or the agricultural 
credit l 3 anks are ready to advance money for improvements at a moderate 
rate of interest; and suggestions for the expenditure of money by the 
home government in the form of advances of capital werecontaderedbythe 
committee. The amount of capital needed by an emigrant is thus smaller 
than at first sight appears. 

A general consensus of opinion among witnesses before the committee 
was in favour of the preference of marned men among the ex-soldiers 
and sailors for settlement overseas. The committee emphasize the 
need to facilitate the emigration of women relatives of these men, of 
widows and orphans of soldiers and sailors, and of other women who 
ma3’ be displaced after the war. They consider the emigration of 
women to be essential to all effective settlement of the empire; and 
go so far as to state that they consider grants of money enabling the emigra¬ 
tion of wives, children, other women relatives and fianc&s of the men to 
be more justified than grants which would help only themselves. 

In every case the oversea governments must be satisfied that the im¬ 
migrants to their territories are persons whom they are prepared to wel¬ 
come. 


§ 5. P3;ACKS or S3SMI.nMRNT. 

The preceding table shows the conditions offered to discharged soldiers 
and sailors settling in various parts of the empire. 



MISCElvMNKOUS INFOIUVIATION REI/ATING TO AGRICUETURAE 
ECONOIVIY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THKI/EAvSINGOFTHH DOMAIN I^ANDS. — Uohtin opual dc la Ropmica .U^cnhna, 
No. 6916, 12 Februaiy 1917 

A decree of tlie executive power, dated 8 May 1915, had modified the 
ruling for the public administration of the agrictdtural law (No. -1,167) of 
8 November 1906, in that it authorized the domain lands to be let for a 
maximum teim of Iwent^^-five years (i). But a new decree, dated on the 
7th of last February, has amended tliis provision, alleging that the lea¬ 
sing of public lauds, in large areas and for long terms, without any obliga¬ 
tion on the lessee to iDopulate them, to execute on them works making re¬ 
gular farming possible and to improve the soil, thus favouring agricultural 
progress, is contrary to the fundamental principles of a rational agricultural 
policy ". 

Consequently the decree of 8 November 1906 has been renewed in the 
territories in which it was applicable with the following special modification. 

The available domain lands contemplated by law no. 5559 and such 
reserved lands as the executive power maj" determine are offered on lease 
.without security of title, precedents to be carefull}’ taken into account. Every 
tenant must pay in cash the costs of surveys already ordered on the lands 
offered on lease by the abrogated decree. Rents will be fixed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture in accordance with the productivity of the lands but must 
not be less than 200 pesos (2) a year for 2,500 hectares {3). 

The maximum area which can be let to one person or society is ro,ooo 
hectares in the territory of Pampa, Rio Negro, Neuquen, Chaco and For¬ 
mosa, 20,000 hectares in that of Chubut and Santa Cniz. 

If two or more persons apply at the same time for a lease of one lot, 
or if the general manager of the lands and colonies receive two or more appli¬ 
cations for one lot, the applicants will be asked, before the matter is sub¬ 
mitted to the ministry for determination, if they will consent to receive equal 
and equivalent shares of the lot. In default of their agreement it will 
be awarded to the person offering the highest rent. 

In virtue of the decree of 1906 tenants of domain lands are bound to 
plant and preserve in a good state at least five usefnl trees for every 100 hec- 


(1) Acconliui; to aitidc 50 of Idw uo. ^.167 the madmuni term of a lease cannot excsewl 
ten years. 

(2) 1 peso = h at par 

(3) I hcctaie — 2 .<7 acres 
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taxes, unless the experts’ report shows that their land does not lend itself 
to tree-growing. 

Persons who have previously asked to occupy the lands dor rents, 
without leases, on the terms of the decree of 8 May 1915, should within 
ninety days, if thdr applications have been approved by the executive 
power, declare that they are willing to conform to the provisions of the 
present decree. After the lapse of ninety days the lots of those of them 
who have not made such a declaration will be hdd to be free and can be let 
anew on terms fixed by the ministiry. 

The general manager of lands and colonization should be particular^ 
vigilant that no lands are awarded to these tenants which are capable of 
bdng cultivated or forming a mixed farm by an application of articles i and 
2 of the aforesaid agricultural law (i). 

The domain lands in question can, in fact, be let only as pastureland. 

A later decree, published in the Boletin Oficial for 2 April 1917, ordered 
an enquiry into the letting of domanial lands. 

ITALY. 

I. THE NEW aiEASURES FOR THE PRESERVATION AND INaUSASE OF THE NA- 
TION*VE PROPERTY IN WOODS. — Gazic ta Uffi^iaU thl Repio Rome, 

no 2^2,13 October 1017. 

In OUT issues for July and August 1911 we explained the fundamental 
piinciples of the new Italian forest legislation, which culminated in the law 
of a June 1910 (no. 277) instituting the State forest domain; and in our 
issues for ^tember and October 1916 we examined the results obtained* 
by preserving and reafforesting the woodlands. It has now been established 
by the decree of 4 October 1917 (no. 1065) that within a year of this date the 
Higher Council of Forests together with the Provirdal Forest Committees 
must pro]^se " the order and the mode of con'tituting ” the forest domain 
in tile various promnces of the kingdom. It is further provided that the 
following lands may be acqtdred and expropriated by the Ministry of Agri 
culture for incorporation in the State forest domain: «) the woodlands and 
lands to be reafforested, even if cultivated, if they are within the perimeter 
of the mountain basins to be systematized in execution of general and spe- 


(i) Tliese articles are as fcdlows: 

Art. I. — The executive power will cause the dotuanial lands to be inspected in order to 
detenmnethett conditions of irrigation, and [the posability of utilizing them for agriculture, 
stock-farming.the realization of wealth in trees or forage and other industries, or of establishing 
villages and colonies on 

■Art. 2. — As gradually such exaniination and topographical surv^ are undertaken, the 
aecutive power will detemoine the mode of utilizing the various zones for the objects men¬ 
tioned in the preceding artide, districts suited to the foundation of villages and estabEShment 
of stocifc-fanning colonies being reserved. These districts will be suitably divided into lots, 
thdr topography bdng taken into account. 
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cial laws; 6) parcels of land, even if cultivated, which are included in or 
adjacent to a State forest domain, if their incorporation in such domain be 
esteemed necessary to its economic organization; c) lands, even if cultivated, 
the expropriation of which is esteemed necessary to the construction of 
roads of access and to the provision of sites for deposits or other conveniences 
necessary to the good management of a complex domain. The Ministry 
of Agriculture is authorized fredy to aflEord technical direction, and to grant 
the necessary seeds and plants and premiums of from 50 to 300 liras a 
hectare, for optional re-afforestation and for restoring woods which have 
much deteriorated. Where an evident opportunity for them occurs the forest 
administration will also provide for the establishment on the spot of tempo 
rary nurseries for growing the dioots necessary to optional reafforestation. 
As soon as the premium has been paid the woods thus constituted will be 
subjected, if they are not so already, to the forest regime, that is to 
the effects of the law of 20 June 1877, no. 3917 (i). The mountain pastur¬ 
ages belonging to the communes and to bodies having an agricultuial or 
moral character should be utilized according to the rules '■established in the 
regulations or, failing these, according to the rules prescribed by the forest 
committee. Such regulations ought in every case to be approved by the 
forest committee. "Vi^ere sudi approval is lacking, or where there is dis¬ 
sension as to the rules contained in the regulation or prescribed by the fo¬ 
rest committee, the question will be decided by the Minister of Agriculture 
after hearing the Higher Cotuicil of Forests. 

Finally, when a mountain pasturage is owned in common by several 
proprietors the rules established for the administration and enjoyment of 
the common property and its improvement will bind even a disputing mi¬ 
nority, if these rules have obtained the approval of the numerical majority 
. of the co-owners and if this majority also represent a majority of interests. 
Other provisions concern the management of commund woods and the 
improvement of pasturages. 


2 Tim DEVKi;OPMENT OF IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH. — Gazzehta Uffknale da 

JRfigno d^ltaUa, Rome no. 244, x6 October 1x7. 

The decree-law (no. 1597), dated 2 September 1917, as to " financial 
aid for works of improvement granted to the consortia and the development 
of improvements in Southern and Insular Italy ** is of capital importance 
to national economy. The Deposit and Loans Fund will institute a 
special branch for granting this aid. It is authorized for ten years 
to grant to consortia who are concessionaries of works of improvement 
the loans needed for carrying out the programme of these works within the 
limits of a total sum of 150,000,000 liras. The sum corresponds exactly to 

(t) See the articles already citecluiF»nejtn d$s Inst^UpHons Economques a Socialestcis July 
and August X91X. 
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the needs of the works already conceded or in conrbe of being conceded. Such 
loans will bo afforded srraduallj, according to the various lol*^ of works in¬ 
dicated in the aforesaid progratnme; and with regard to the graduation 
of the loans only, thevice must be heard of a committee instituted at the 
Hinistry of Public Works and compo'-ed of reprebentativc^ of thio ministry, 
of the Deposit and Loans Fund and of the Ministiies oi Agiiculliiro and La¬ 
bour. The Deposit and Loans Fund is authorized to anticiputo in its loans 
made to consortia for improvements the sums necessary for b-^ginning such 
works as are economically justified or entrusted to LO-op^yalive societies of 
production and labour. The decreMaw piovides fiiither that tlic rate of 
interest to be paid out of the annual income of the State, the juovinccs and 
the communes shall no longer be fixed rigidly at 4 per cent, but shall be the 
rate estabPshed by the Deposit and Loans Fund for its ordinary loans. 

In the case of the southern provinces and Sicily, where con lortia for 
improvements are slow in arising and improvements have to be undertaken 
by the care of the State, the decree provides for a fiuthei inciease of author¬ 
ized funds up to 20,000,000 liras, to be adcUd to tlioao already authorized, 
and provides also for the speedier drawing np o[ technical plans. 

Finall3 where impiovemeiits undertaken b3^ the State are concerned 
the IVIinistr}" of Public Works in agreement with tlie Ministry of Agriculture 
may, in order to provide for agricultural iiupiovement while the woiks are 
in course, nominate a ^^peclal cominis'-ioii to promote better co-(»rdiuiition 
between hydraulic and agncullural impiovemeuts 


3. THE cultivation OF ABANDONED \R.VDLR LANDS. — UfficitiU tkl RiZPq * 

iVItaha, Rume, no 212, ij October i<;t7. 

A lieutenanc3' dcciec of 4 October 1917 (no. 1614) establishes that the 
]Miuisti3" of Agrkailture shall provide that li>si s be drawn np of ariiUc lunds 
abandoned bv farmers and not directly cultivated by Iheh owneis in all 
those districts of the South and the Islands in which the abaTKlonment of 
aiable lands has assamed notable proiiorlions. The Minuter of Agriculture 
is authorized to grant fit compensatiou for the cultivation of these landr in 
the first two years. He will invite their owners to present requests 
within fifteen days. If an owner do not present such a request, or if when 
he has presented it he do not begin or continue tlie works wil bin the pres¬ 
cribed term, the minister may proceed temporarily to occtip; the land for a 
period of no more than nine years. In this case the State will pay a post¬ 
poned annual indemnity to the owner. Such lands can be ceded by the 
minister to managers or cultivators or public bodies offering the necessary 
technical guarantees of their farming. 

Disputes as to the application of this decree will be decided, on the ap¬ 
peal of those interested, by the Minister of Agriculture, who will issue a 
decree, adducing his reasons for it, after hearing the advice of the relevant 
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commission. There is no appeal from the minister's decision on either 
administrative or legal points. 


4. THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION OF PEASANTS. — Gtwseito UffleiaU del Re^no d'ltAlia 
Home, no. 240, ix October 1917. 

Among recent decrees for the encouragement of agricultnre one dated 
9 September 1917 (no. 1593), \vhich provides for the technical education of 
adult peasants, should be mentioned. It provides that in every province the 
provincial commission of agriculture shall arrange for the organization of 
such education. Executive duties and instruction are entrusted to bxl ad hoc 
conmdttee of three or five members to be nominated within this commission. 
Such committee will comprise the director of the ambulant chair of agri¬ 
culture or his substitute who will be secretary-reporter, and if the directors 
of the provincial institutions of agricultural education do not bdong to the 
committee they will be added to it. In order to perform its task, as we have 
defined it, the provincial commission, bearing in mind the needs of agricul¬ 
ture. will employ the following means: a) temporary practical courses 
on local crops; 6) temporary practical courses on agricultural industries; 
c) temporary courses on the use of agricultural machinery; d) temporary 
courses on the practice of rural and forest industries; c) temporaiy courses 
for women on domestic economy and agricultural industries ; /) practising 
periods in farms or other establishments. The provincial commission can 
further use other direct or indirect means suited to its end. The super¬ 
vision of the technical education of adult peasants belongs to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, 




NOTICES REI/ATING TO AGRICUETURAI/ ECONOMST 
IN GENERAI, IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ITAUY. 


AVANZI (Dr. E.): Influenza che il protezionismo lia spiegato sul progresso agrario in Italia 
{Tlie Ififiiiciice Exctcised by Protectiofi on AgrtcuUure t» Italy)* Enrico Spoerri, Pisa, 1917. 

In this laudable study the author, after protesting that he does not 
pretend to have solved so complex a problem, afi&rms that the influence 
exercised by protection can be circumscribed by sufficiently well deter¬ 
mined limits. From the data he has collected and the observations he has 
made it seems to him particularly difficult to protect agriculture and en¬ 
courage Italian agricultural progress by imposing protective duties. In 
practice “ while the direct influence of agricultural protection is subject 
to a large number of circumstances which tend to diminish its efficacy, 
its indirect influence, which is as a rule injurious, tends to increase more 
and more as it persists At present agriculttiral progress is taking place 
largely outside the circle of protected agriculture: thus many admirable 
examples are to be found of the intensive culture of flowers, greens, fruit- 
bearing plants, etc.; and in the case of these protection is simply an in¬ 
direct obstacle to commercial espansion. Crops of this kind afford examples 
of progress and of retrogression, whether or not they are protected. The 
direct influence of protection affects almost exclusivdy winter grain crops 
and rice; other crops — especially vines, olives and oranges and lemons 
— need a commercial policy of expansion. Dr. Avanzi reaches the conclu¬ 
sion that the protection granted to Italian agricultural products might be 
gradually reduced. 


UNITED STATES. 

STEWART (C.i;,): EA 3 SD TENURE IN THE UNITED STATES WITH SPECIAJI^ 
REFERENCE TO n^INOlS {Univ,lUinots Studies Soc, Sci,, 5 (1916), No. s,pp. 135, 
figs, flz). 

The author discusses in general the situation regarding land tenure 
in the United States as a whole, and conditions in Illinois in detail. 
Among his conclusions are the following: 

“It appears that the forms of tenure have been phases accompanying, 
limited by, and modifying the conditions and changes in the agriculture 
economy of the State. The prevalence, sectional character, and growth of 
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farming by tenant operators is chiefly governed by the real value of the 
shares of the owners and tenants in the surplus of operation. Tenancy" 
forms a sort of cumulative index of the effectiveness of the desire of the 
owners to escape the operation of their land, and of the ineffectiveness of 
the desire of tenants to become owners. 

" Share tenancy has been more prevalent than cash tenancy, though 
cash tenancy predominates in the northern part of the State and has been 
more characteristic of tenants who were advanced in years and who weie 
operating farms whose owners were resident at a considerable distance from 
their farms... 

“ The farms of no single form of tenure can be held to be superior in 
all waj’S- Managed farms had the highest value in buildings and live stock 
IDcr acre, and farms of owners were characterized by the highest value of 
implements and machinery per acre. In values of domestic animals the 
faims of tenants were below the average when either the total value or the 
value per head is considered. The farms of tenants were largely devoted 
to the production of the money crops. This was particularly true of share 
tenant farms. Yields were superior in the case of farms operated by ma¬ 
nagers and by cash tenants... 

“ It was shown by the age statistics that young operators were more 
generally characterized by tenancy especially on the share basis, and that 
young owners were most heavily encumber^. Advancing years tended 
to replace share with cash tenancy, lenancj^ with ownerdiip, and encum¬ 
brance with freedom from m ortgage debt. The latest census data, however, 
indicate that an influence is at work restraining this movement... 

" Farming efiiciency in the future will probably consist to a greater 
extent in the ability to increase net profits through cooperative dealing with 
the market. The efiiciency test must, therefore, rule more strongly against 
operators of the tenures whose characteristics are opposed to successful 
co-operative efforts on their part 

It is not necessary, however, that the farmers of other tenures operate 
as efficiently as the owners themselves would operate. If owners prefer to 
have their land operated by others than themselves, and if their holdings 
are sufficiently large, they may content themselves with the financial dis¬ 
advantage resulting from their refusal to operate their own land... 

“ The lest of productive efficiency may be somewhat slow in acting 
and costly but it bids fair in the long run to penalize unsound farming re¬ 
gardless of the tenure of the operators, and to guarantee, therefore, the 
survival of the best forms of tenure and of the best indiridual operatois 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


THE “ EANDSCHAET ” OF POSEN FROM i JANUARY 1914 
. TO I JANUARY 1916. 


soTmcES: 

VKRWALTUNGSBBRICHT DERKdNIGLICmSN DXRBKTION DER POSEIQfiR J^ANDSCHAFT BETRE(FFBND 
DAS JABR igi4 NKRST DBN VBRHANDLUNGEN DBS EITGEREN* AUSSCBUSSES DSP POSXSNBR 

I/ANDSCHAFT VOM jTEjTi i<ji5. Osldeulschc Biichdruckerei uiid Vcrla^saiisialt. A. G. Po¬ 
sen, 1015 , 86 pp. 

VrRWALTUNGSBDRlCnT DER K(5 nIGLICHEN DiREKTION DBR POSDNER I,AND.SCHAPT BETRE!?- 
FENDDAS JAHR I 915 NEBST DEN VERHANDLXJNQEN DES DNGEREN ADSSCHUSSBS DER POSENER 
I,AND«^CIIAPT VOM ?7 APRIL l<)l 6 . ibid. 57 pp. 

The importance of the Lmdschaft of Posen, from the point of view 
of land and agriculture, is certainly not new to the readers of this Review 
who have been able more than once to acquire information as to its methods 
of working and activity. We need not therefore insist on the value of the 
data in the two publications cited at the head of this article, which enable 
us to analyse the reports for 1914 and 1915 of the administration of the 
KdniglicJie DireMion der Landschaft and those of the committee and of the 
Bank of the Landschaft with the remarks of the commissioners of accounts 
and the schemes for a budget. The elements thus collected are instructive 
and allow us to apprehend the complete vitality of this movement. 

The La^idschaften are, as will be remembered, societies which grant to 
landowners within their respective sphercvS^of activity loans secured by the 
value of their properties. The amount of the loan granted is represented by 
bonds and negotiable titles to land iSvSued from year to 3^ear at varying rates 
of interest, at from 3 to 4 per cent, in the case of the society with which we 
are now concerned. The bearers of the titles issued in one year form within 
the society a small association, for each of these groups of titles is subject, 
to the same rules as to the amortization of the sums borrowed. A special 
bank, called the Landschaftlichc Bank, undertakes the purely financial 
work of the LandschafL In certain cases, when a borrower cannot meet 
his engagements, the society undertakes the adnunistration of the property 
representing the value of the debt contracted, and sometimes proceeds to 
sell all or part of the pledged lands. These are the essential features of the 
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methods of the Landschafien in general and the Landschaft of Posen in par¬ 
ticular. We have thought it well to recal them briefly. 


* 

* * 


Since 1867 the .business of the Landschaft bf Posen has followed the 
regular course which characterizes a sound institution. From year to year 
it has improved its total opeiations. In 1913 and up to the time of the 
outbreak of war it was planning to use for pa3dng life insurance premiums, 
to the profit of those borrowing on land, the amount of the amortization 
funds of its new 3 % and 4 per cent, titles, but events did not allow this 
measure to be carried out: its execution will probably have to be postponed 
imtil after the conclusion of peace. We should note however with regard 
to another question, that the increasing bf the funds owned in its own right 
by the Landschaft, which was the object of a proposal by the committee of 
internal administration in 1914, was decided in 1915. It was resolved 
that after the war endad, as soon the bill exchanges should reopen, these 
funds would receive an addition of 750,000 marks from the balance of the 
Bank of the Landschaft, and thus the latter would also be enabled to 
increase the amount of its loans. 

Meanwhile contracts for loans covered, in the first half of 1914,9,624,600 
marks of bills on the old system. The issue of these was stopped on 31 May 
and business was done with the new titles at 3 ^ and 4 per cent. As will 
be seen from the few following figures the latter titles have the preference. 
The loans were divided between the two kinds of titles as follows: 


In new bills - 4 per cent: 
that is: ist half.... 
2nd half . . . 

In new bills - 3 ^ per cent 
that is : ist half.... 
3 nd half . . . 


30,239,400 marks 

20,160,000 marks 
10,078,800 )) 


100,700 » 

45,800 

5+800 


giving a total of 30,340,100 )* 

• 

which, added to 9,634,600 marks of titles on the old system, gives for 1914 
a total of 39,964,700 marks uf bills placed. In 1915 the corresi)onding 
transactions reached 6,199,300 marks. This means that business was li¬ 
mited to supplying the strictly" necessary demand for credit, and the re¬ 
ports for 1914 and 1915 concur to prove that such will be the case while 
«the war lasts. 

The market price of new 4 per cent, titles passed from 91.80 per cent, 
to 94.30 per cent, on i May 1914. It was quoted as 94.40 per cent, on 
15 J'^y> then sank slightly while the outbreak of war was expected daily, 
and finally stopped on 29 July at 93 per cent. As regards the new 3 % per 
cent, titles business during the war has been too slight to make the subject 
of a quotation on the market. 
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1914 was the twenty-fifth year in which the I^andschaft of Posen had 
been active since it had founded a special fund for loans on land, the Pose- 
net landschaftHclie Darlehenskasse, It had already become one of the chief 
financial establishments in the province. In these twenty-five years it 
succeeded in repajdng 2,000,000 marks of its foundation capital on which 
it also paid interest at the rate of 3 per cent. This repayment had been 
accomplished at the beginning of 1911. Prom then until the end of 1914 
the I^andschaft realized a profit balance of 1,247,344.30 marks. Moreover 
while it was making repayments it constituted a reserve fund of 1,000,000 
marks, the limit anticipated by the by-laws. 

The following figures allow of a comparison of its turnover for'three 
years. 

Turnover in 1913. 405,709,849.59 marks 

” ” 1914. 515494.023.89 

” 1915. 498,052,288.82 

The net profits in these three years were as follows; 

343.332.96 marks 

408,355-55 

392,022.84 

These represent, respectively, 11.44, 11.85 and 13.06 per cent, of the 
3,000,000 marks of capital engaged. In conformity with § ii of the by-laws 
of the Bank of the l/sndschaft of Posen, dated 24 February 1890, the 
total amount of these profits is paid into the funds held in its own right 
by the I^andschaft. 

These figures are the more significant because they represent definite 
results. They are evidently the final point of a quantity of operations bear¬ 
ing on the titles of the lyandschaft. The two reports which we are examin¬ 
ing are a detailed exposition of the transformations and renewals of the va¬ 
rious categories of titles issued. If we abstract for each category the exact 
sum of the amount of the transactions really added to those of preced¬ 
ing years, we will obtain a sufiiciently clear picture of the progress of the 
Landschaft. 

I. The situation of new investments o[ 1914 was as follows : 


a) in 3 54 % (without letter). 2,347,700^ 

&) in 3 % bills assigned to the fourth sixth of the 

letter C. titles. 1,045,000 

f) in 4 % bills letter 1 ) . 3,311,200 

d) in 4 % bills assigned to the fourth sixth of the letter 

E titles. 1,289,000 

e) in new 3 14 % bills. 100,700 

fj in new 4% bills-. 7,85 It7<^0 



giving a total of. . . 


15.945.300 
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whence must be deducted; 

for disburdening 75 properties or parcels of ^\ch, jartial 

extinctions. 3,960,300 

which gives the net figure of. 12,985,100 

The corresponding position in 1915 was as follows: 

in news Vz % . 10,000 

b) in new 4 % bills^. 3 j 57 I >200 

giving a total of. , . . 3,581,200 

whence must be deducted: 

for disburdening 28 properties or parcels of such, partial 

extinctions. 2,615,500 

which gives the net figure of. 965,700 

II. The detailed position with regard to titles bearing interest at the 
end of 1914 was as follows: 

bills of the axmual associations 4 % . 9,447,900 

» » » » » 3 % (without letter) 194,337,900 

» » » » » 31^ % (letter C) . . 35.663.300 

« » » (letter A) 3 % 4,077,200 

» » 1. (letter B) 3 % 965,300 

» 1) » (letter D) 4% 103,925,400 

» » » (letter R) 4 % 37,741,900 

new bills 3 34 %. 125.700 

>' '« 3 34%. 37.138.600 

giving a total of. 423,423,200 

whence must be deducted the total amount of amortizations 

including extinctions on 2 January 1915. 27,217,900 

which gives a net amount of . . 396,205,300 

I to reach the amount of titles in circulation on 31 December 
1914 the value of those paid into reserve and guaran¬ 
tee funds must be taken into account. 21,351,700 

thus the bills in circulation at this date represent . . . 374,853,600 
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The corre^nding position in 1915 was as follows : 


bills of annual associations . 4 % 7,811,000 

» » » (without letter) , 3 % % 192,014,400 

>) 0 » (letter C) ... 3 34 % 35421,000 

» » (letter A) . 3 % 4,053,400 

>' » (letter B) . 3 % 734»200 

» (letter D) •. 4 % 103,092,600 

» » (letter E) . 4 % 37,267,100 

New bills. 334 % i35»7oo 

» » . 4 % 43*291,500 

giving a total of . . • 423,820,900 

whence must be d.educted the total amount of amortizations 

including extinctions on 2 January 1916. 28,533,400 


which gives a net amount of . , 395.287,500 

to reach the amount of titles in circulation at the end of * 

1915 the value of those paid into reserve and guaran¬ 
tee funds must be taken into account. 22,297,700 

thus the bills in circulation at this date represent . . 372,989,800 


The account of the funds belonging to the Eandschaft 
in its own right shows at the end of 1914 for 3 % 

bills (without letter). i, 28 o,ooo 

in com . 399,805.69 

at the end of 1915 the ftiiid of 3 34 % titles was un¬ 
changed . 1,280,000 

we must add •’in coin. 49,134-' 

and a nominal amount of. 800,000 

subscription to war loan 1915. 

and a nominal amount of. 400,000 

subscription to war loan *1916. 

funds supplied by profits of years 1913-1914 and 1915 . . 


In 1914 and 1915 no property securing a loan was sequestered. In 
1914, on the other hand, proceedings for sales by auction were entered into 
in connection with 46 properties ; 

a) at the request of the Eandschaft in the case of the following 
properties: 
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Boruschin 

no 17 District 

of 

Obomifc, 

having aiea of 

00 

hectares 

Konicsruh 

no. 9 

» 

a 

a 

» 

34.48 

9 

Schwarzhaulnnclno. 5 

» 

a 

a 

n 

11.12 

9 

Txtrawy 


n 

a 

l*leschcu, 

B 

105.99 

9 

Bolechowo 

no. 38 


a 

Posen Ost, 

» 

154.97 

a 

Robeinitz 

no. 14 

» 

a 

a 

a 

15-17 

a 

OrOnweilcr 

no. 8 

» 

a 

Rawitsch, 

a 

10.33 

a 

Biematki 

no. 9 

» 

a 

Sdirimm, 

a 

16.10 

a 

Jaskiilki 


u 

a. 

» 

a 

268*20 

a 

Eindcnhain 

no. 12 

» 

a 

» 

a 

13.82 

a 

Xienginki 

no. 12 

n 

a 

a 

a 

10.49 

a 

Wodzisko 

no. 2 

» 

» 

Wreschen, 

a 

• 53.63 

a 

Netzort 

no. 177 

B 

a 

Bromberg, 

a 

9.77 

a 

NikdskoT^o 

no. 41 

» 

a 

Kolmar, 

a 

10-35 

a 

Skubaiczewo 

Rgt. 

a 

a 

Mogilno, 

a 

255.71 

a 

Wolwark * 

no. 81 

a 

a 

Schiihin, 

a 

17.66 

a 

Bltunendorf 

no. I 

) 

a 

Streino, 

a 

23.20 

a 

Grosssee 

no. 8|. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

10.23 

a 

Kleinsee 

no. 24 

a 

a 

a 

a 

+ 8.53 

a 

I/Ugi 

no. 2 

a 

a 

Wilkowo, 

a 

69.69 

a 

Schwarzenau 

no. 22 

a 

a 

a 

a 

21. 40 

a 

Grune 

no. 25 

a 

a 

l/iss.% 

a 

22-03 

a 

Birkealimch 

no, 18 

} 

a 

Wirsitz, 

» 

It.l 6 

I) 

Chlewo 

no. 33 

a 

a 

Schildbcrg, 


9-10 

9 

Drewno 

no. t8 

a 

a 

Zuin, 


74.20 

» 


6) at the request of other creditors in the case of the following 
properties; 

Niedcr-AIt-Driebitz District of Ftauslaclt, havixigatia of *51 (..60 hectares 


Bricscn * 

no. I 

X 

9 

Oboinik, 

9 

129.89 

9 

Duschnik 

no. iy6 



Samtcr, 

9 

TI.62 

9 

Rohrwicsc 

no. 6 


9 

Schrimm, 

9 

20.33 

9 

Eandati 

no. 17 

» 

1 

Schroda, 

» 

17.90 

a 

Otoczno 

no. 22 

) 

1 

Wreschen, 

9 

2 f .57 

u 

Grocholl 

no 15 

)» 

) 

Bromberg 

9 

8.15 

S 

Roinanshof. O. G.no. 78 

u 

9 

Czaniikau 

» 

7.63 

9 

Steinbomsgut 

Ant. IT 

) 

a 

Filehne 

9 

41.72 

9 

Schonbrunn 

no. 25 

9 

)i 

Gncscn, 

» 

103.51 

9 

Penchowo 

no. 31 

9 

9 

Hohensalza 

9 

8,80 

A 

Schneidcmulil 

ro. 400 


9 

Kolmar 

9 

118.63 

9 

Wilsbach 

no. 4 

/> 

9 

9 

9 

109.46 

A 

Zendowo 

no. 19 

9 

9 

Schub'a 

9 

29.83 

A 

Funfhofen 

no. 4 

9 

9 

Strdno 

9 

192.69 

9 

Rudki Egt. 


9 

9 

Obomik, 

9 

245.56 

A 

lyobendorf 

no. 9 

9 

9 

Schroda, 

9 

11.08 

A 

Skarhoszewo 

no. 20 

a 

9 

Wreschen 

» 

23.57 

9 

Blumendorf 

no. 10*^ 

9 

9 

Streino 

a 

34.85 

9 

Gxomadett 

no. 61 

9 

9 

Schabin 

) 

26.07 

9 

Grosssee 

no. 79 

9 

9 

Streino 

a 

2.3.04 

A 


THE "i,ANDSCHAFT'' OF POSKN FROM I JANUARY I914 TO I JANUARY I916 7 


In X915 proceedings for salCvS by auction were entered into in the case of 
60 properties, at the request of the I^andschaft in that of 25 and at the re¬ 
quest of other creditors in that*of 35. The report of the I/andschaft for that 
year gves no details as to area. 


At the end of 1914 the following properties guaranteed loans which 
had been made; 

а) 4,559 holdings, each containing land worth 15,000 marks or more, 
having a .total area of 947,186 hectares and securing loans amounting to 
393,914,900 marks. 

б) 5,598 holdings, each containing land worth at least 15,000 marks, 
having a total area of 94,891 hectares and securing loans amounting to 

■ 29,508,300 marks. 

The corresponding figures for 1915 are as follows; 

a) 5,575 holdings, each containing land worth 15,000 marks or more, 
having a total area of 933,187 hectares and securing loans amounting to 
394,038,500 marks. 

5) 5,663 holdings, each containing land worth at least 15,000 marks, 
having a total area of 95,781 hectares and securing loans amounting to 
29,782;40 o marks. 


At the end of 1914 the report on forestry gave data as to 40 holdings 
having a total area of 20,901 hectares of woodland and worth altogether. 
11,977,300 marks. This value, calculated as additional to that of the soil 
only, gives an average of 546 marks a hectare. Of the 40 holdings, 27, 
having a total area of 16,863 hectares and worth as security 9,363,900 marks, 
could i)rofit by a supplementary loan; but a domain of 317 hectares of 
forest land, worth as security 127,()00 marks, was debarred from the grant 
of such a supplement. 

The only modification in this connection in 1915 consisted in granting 
the supplementary loan to 28 properties, having a total area of 17,583 
hectares of forest land, worth as security 9,817,300 marks. 

In 1914 the I/andschaft.dealt with 18.827 transactions; in 1915 with 
11 . 933 * 


To complete the data from the rei)ort of the lyandschaft we give those 
which refer to the bank on 31 December of the three years 1913,1914 and 

1915* 

In hand. — 1913: 416,439.16 marks — 1914; 514,648.77 marks — 
1915: 234,812.26 marks. 
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Citrrent acc ount. — 1913: 3,895,575.84 marks —1914: 6,774,486.70 
marks — 1915 : 8,156.62 marks. 

Account of Lombards. — 1913 : 137,500 marks — 1914 : 312,600 marks 
— 1915 : the figures are wanting. 

Deposit account. — 1913: 1,858,717.82 marks — 1914: 2,669,589.68 
marks — 1915 : 2,435,151.50 marks. 

Advance account. — 1913 : 5,087,193.92 marks — 1914 : 4,624,821.29 
marks •— 1915: 7,987,380.21 marks. 

Bill accomds. — 1913: 2,300,311.89 marks — 1914: 5,436,679.32 
marks — 1915: 3,959,005.83 marks. 

AccouiU of UUs to be received. — 1913: 1,126,970.14 marks — 1914: 
993,962.82 marks — 1915 : 1,009,722.65 marks. 

Commission account. — 1913: 136,151.46 marks — 1914; 61,109.98 
marks. 

Interest account. — 1913 : 221,593.53 marks — 1914: 334,189.91 marks 

The costs of administration which were anticipated at 145,646 marks 
were only 142,380.49 marks in 1914. In 1915 they were anticipated at 
172,446.50 marks and 166,167.43 marks were actually spent. 



MISCEI^I^ANEOUS INFORMATION REI/ATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CO-OPERATIVE FlSHnsG IN THE ARAN ISLANDS — Better Business, Vol IDL, No. i, 
Dublin, November. 1917. 

A. Foundation. — The Aran Islands are situated in the centre of Gal¬ 
way Bay, about thirty miles due west of the town of Galway and equidis¬ 
tant from the coasts of Clare and Galway by about ten miles. In 1891 they 
were bought from the landlords by the Congested Districts Board. In 
September 1915 the Aran Co-operative Fishing Company was organized 
by the Irish Agricultural Organization Society at Kilmurvey, a small vil¬ 
lage in Inishmore, the northern island of the group. The oflBlce and head¬ 
quarters of the society were established in a little curing store, rented, to¬ 
gether with the curing apparatus, from the Congested Districts Board for 
£2. IS. od, a year. The society then obtained from this board a loan of 
£130 in cash and a loan of stock, consisting of salt and barrels, of the va¬ 
lue of £130. To allow the accumulation of sufficient working capital mem¬ 
bers agreed to forego all payment for their fish for about six weeks, that is 
until the cured fish had been sold, when they would be paid in full for all 
they had supplied. 

B. Formation of Share Capital. — Every member must on joining the 
society pay an entrance fee of sixpence and one shilling towards the purchase 
of one share of £1. The balance of their shares is paid for by members 
by deductions of one shilling in the pound from all payments made to them 
for their fish. When each of them has thus bought one share the society 
can continue to make .similar deductions until the total amount deducted 
provides a capital equal to its needs. The deductions are credited to the 
share account of each member as shares or in part payment of shares. The 
committee has power to decide what number of shares shall be held by a 
member. Thus a member's interest in the society increases automati¬ 
cally in proportion to his participation in the society’s trade — an ideal 
state of affairs. 

C. The Co-operative Supply of Fish. — By the important rule known as 
the Binding Rule the society and its individual members are mutually 
bound, the society to buy all the fish which a member has to sell, the mem¬ 
ber to sell to the society all the fish he catches. The obligation is limited 
to the fidnng season, of which the committee determines the exact dura¬ 
tion. On the society's side it is further limited by the proviso that the Ssh. 
be delivered in good condition and at times warranted by market condi¬ 
tions and rendered possible by the custom of the trade, and that such fish 
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be btiilable lor bale under the brand or brands auth(»rjzed by the society. 
Due provision must be made, before paying for fish, for all working expenses, 
interest on and reduction of loan capital, depreciation of property, the crea¬ 
tion of an adequate reserve fund and olier charges incidental to the busi¬ 
ness of the soiety. In case of failure duly to accept fish the society must pay 
one pound by way of damages to the injured member; and a member 
who without the committee's written consent disposes of his fish except to 
the society must similarly pay one pound to the society, unlefts the latter 
prefer to penalize him by excluding him from the right to deliver fish for a 
certain time. The society and its members are respectively absolved from 
obligation to obey the Binding Rule if the work of the society cease owing 
to accident, labour or trade disputes, or another cause over which they 
have no control. 

D. The First Two Years of Basimss. — The society began to trade at 
Kilmurvey in September 1915 when it comprised one hundred members, 
owning fifteen curraghs. 

The crew of a curragh consists of a skipper and three men. Each car¬ 
ries nets to a length of about 400 yards, made up of six joined pieces, 35 
fathoms long. The curraghs can easily undertake the autumn mackerel 
fishing which lasts from September to January and is inshore fishing. They 
set their nets about three miles from the shore. In the morning, if the catch 
is heavy, they may have to make more than one journey, bringing in two 
or three pieces of their nets at a time. From September 1915 to January 
1916 the society sent to the outside market only cured mackerel; for the 
steamer which connects Inishmore with the mainland calls at JKilronan, 
which is five miles from Kilniun^ey, and calls there only twice a week. 

The spring mackerel fishing takes place in April, May and June, and 
it is deep sea fishing. It is undertaken by boats larger than the curraghs, 
locally called " nobbies They go out some miles from the shore at night 
and return in the morning with their catch. In 1916 the vSociety was able 
to take part in the spring mackerel fishing because it was joined by five nob¬ 
bies from Kilronan. Its headquarters were moved to the pier at Kilro- 
nan, Kilmurvey becoming a mere branch. Throughout this season and the 
following spring and autumn seasons its activity developed. 

The system of payment for fish has been adapted to the fact that where¬ 
as the organization is based on the principle of one man one share, the so¬ 
ciety actually trades not with individual men but with crews. Each nob- 
bie has a crew of seven men, including the skipper who borrows from the 
Congested Districts Board money to buy his boat and gear. When the 
boat arrives in the morning with its catch the fish are counted in long 
hundreds (one long hundred == 126) and the manager of the society gives 
the skipper a docket to show how many have been received. The fish are 
then either aired or shipped in boxes containing one long hundred each. 
Payments are made about oifce a fortnight or at such other convenient 
intervals as the committee from time to time appoints. The skipper pre¬ 
sents his docket and is paid the full aurent price of the fish, calculated by 
long hundreds. He keeps one half of the sum in order to pay back to the 
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Congested Districts Board its loan for the purchase of his boat and gear; 
from the other hah he deducts a small sum to cover the provisioning of the 
boat at sea and other expenses; and the remainder is then divided among 
the crew in equal shares, from which, as already explained, they pay a shill¬ 
ing in the pound towards the accumulation of share capital. In the case 
of motor-boats the running expenses of the engine are deducted in equal halves 
from the share which goes to pay for the boat and the share which goes 
to the crew. In the case of a curragh, where the initial expenditure on buy¬ 
ing the boat is small, the money received for the fish is paid in equal 
halves, the one to the skipper and the other to the rest of the crew. 

The society has brought about a very important rise in the price of fish. 
Before it was formed the fishermen received from 4s. to 6s. for a long hun¬ 
dred of mackerel. Since its formation the corresponding average prices 
have been as follows ; autumn 1915, 12s.; spring 1916, 8s.; autumn 1916, 
17s. to 22s.; spring 1917, i8s.; early part of autunm 1917, 17s. Thus pri¬ 
ces have been doubled and in seme cases trebled. 

An amazing increase of turnover has been secured. During the first 
eight months the turnover was £760; and the expenses amounted to £380, 
including £224 for barrels and salt, £110 for wages and £27 for freight. 
In the last eight months the turnover has been £14,000; and the expenses 
have amounted to £4,700, made up of £3,800 for freight and commission, 
£450 for wages, £t,ioo for packing and £350 for ice. 

It is seen that the ration of expenses to turnover has throughout been 
very high, a circumstance almost unavoidable in the fish trade owing to 
the high prices which have to be paid for requisites. Thus boxes, which 
are returnable but are seldom returned, cost 2s, each two years ago but now 
5s.; barrels, which are not returnable, 4s. 2d. each two years age but now 9s. 
6£.; salt 32 s. a ton two years ago, now los. a ton. The Congested Districts 
Board used to sell a basket of crushed ice, weighing 6 stone, for about 2 S. 
During the war they raised this price to 3s. 6i., and recently they have 
ceased to supply ice to the West of Ireland, so that the society will have to 
buy ice from a Dublin firm at 30s. aton on the pier at Aran. In orderto avoid 
this large expense, which is likely to increase, the society contemplates buy¬ 
ing an ice-making machine, which it could use profitably owing to the ex¬ 
cellent water supply provided by the Congested Districts Boards. As 
prices are diily rising the expenses of the society will probably grow, but 
the increase of trade will lessen th^^ ratio of expenses to turnover, a fact 
illustrated in the last two years which have been years of rising prices. 

The share capital of the society amounted at the time of foundation 
to £5, at Ih? end of the first year it was £27, and at the end of August 1917 
it was £143. A very satisfactory reserve fund has moreover been accu¬ 
mulated. 

Th^ membership has risen from 100 to 184. In September 1915 the 
members use d only fifteen curraghs \>nt now tht y use nearly forty curraghs, 
and eleven ii< bbies of which four are motcr-boats. Of all the boats of 
Inishmori on*y fivi curraghs and a couple of nobbies, one of them belong¬ 
ing to a > 1 firm, are outside th ‘ society. 
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The society has gradually enlarged its pr&tniscs. It now rents from the 
Congested Districts Board two or three large stores in addition to some smal¬ 
ler stores on the pier; and it has recently bought from the board for £50 
the fee simple of a large and commodious store, which will be repaired 
and fitted up as a curing station and used as such in bad weather. At pre¬ 
sent fish are cured in an open yard by the shore and after a heavy catch 
the curers may have to work all night. 

The society’s “ shamrock ” brand is already becoming known on the 
fish market and will soon be famous. The fishing seasons have been 
prolonged by a month or six weeks. On Inishmore that work of 
development which the Congested Districts Board has attempted ever 
since it entered into possession in these islands has been much accele¬ 
rated. The fishing industry has been establidied on a sound and 
lasting basis. Twenty years ago the whole wealth of the Aran Islands 
was represented by the potato patches, the pigs which were fed for 
a small return, the few cattle, the kelp and the carrigeen moss, and the 
fish which were sold precariously at low prices. The Congested Districts 
Board subsidized the steamer which regularly connects the islands with the 
mainland and the greater markets, advanced money for the purchase of 
boats and fishing gear, and brought over Scots to teach better methods of 
fishing. But until the society was founded the progress made was compa¬ 
ratively slight. Now the fishermen of Inishmore find themselves able to 
earn what is to them wealth ; and the whole population of the islands have 
had a lesson in the value and practice of co-operation. 

E. Prospects of Further Development. — Hitherto membership of the 
society has been confined to Inishmore but last year the men from the south 
and middle islands — Inisheer andinishman — brought their fish to Kilronan 
and sold it to the society. They now wish to enjoy the advantages of 
co-operation. That they should form their own separate societies is highly 
unadvisable: the steamer does not alwa3^ call at their islands which have 
no piers; it would be very difficult to collect among them the necessary 
amount of capital, and equally difficult to find among them an efficient 
manager who would be their true leader. The obstacle to admitting them 
to membership of the existing society is that its considerable reserve fund 
is the exclusive property of the present members, and that these were 
solely charged with the heavy initial expenses. It would however be pos¬ 
sible to extend the membership to the southern islanders if a large amount 
of the reserve fund were allocated as share capital in proportion to trade done 
with the society. Branches like that at Kilmurvey could be established 
on Inisheer and Inishman, on each of which a headman would be employed 
to issue the dockets and superintend the curing. The chief remaining 
difficulty would be the representation of the southern islands on the com¬ 
mittee. If the scheme for extension of membership materializes the so¬ 
ciety will probably buy a motor-boat which will collect the fish from Ini¬ 
sheer and Inishman and bring it to headquarters for diipment, and which 
might also carry fredb. fish to Galway on days when the steamer does 
not run. 
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So far the society has not supplied oil, nets or other requisites to its 
members, and has left the function of making loans for the purchase of 
boats and gear to the Congested Districts Board. But in time it may take 
over these enterprises. When the principles of co-operation are better 
understood by the fishermen it may come about that they provide them¬ 
selves with all the necessaries of life by means of the society's organization. 

The fame of this society has spread among the fishermen of the Galway 
coast, and iu one or two districts the leading men are now disussing whether 
they cannot co-operate like their fellows in Aran. 


ITAI,y. 

I. FACn,ITIBS FOR THF IrFASING OF DOMANIAI, FANDS BY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES. — Gazzetta Ufftciale del Regno d'ltaha^ Rome, No 253, 26 October 1917. 

The decree-law No. 1676, dated 20 September 1917, satisfies an old 
desire of agricultural co-operative societies in that it fitly provides, for co¬ 
operative labour societies, facilities for leasing domanial lands and the 
State's fishing rights in public waters. It allows properties which may be 
let privatdy to be let, on far mpre liberal terms than is usual, to legally 
constituted agricultural, producers' and labourers" co-operative societies. 
Every limitation regarding these leases is removed; and their term is ex¬ 
tended to nine years with an option to the government to extend it further 
if obligations on the lessees to make improvements or carry out particular 
works are imposed. 

The same decree grants special facilities to co-operative societies in 
the matter of giving securities and guarantees for the obligations they as¬ 
sume, securities being limited to a certain fit quota payable together with 
an extra annual due. The intention is to guard the societies against usurers 
and against an anticipation of large capital which would damage the eco¬ 
nomy of their farms. 


* 

4e an 

2. THE INTERNAI, REOR(JANIZATION OF THE ITAI^IAN CO-OPERATIVE MOVE¬ 
MENT. — La Cooperaztofie Italicma, Milan, No. 1260, 7 September 1917. 

Recently there was a meeting at Milan of the managing council of the 
Letfa Nazionale deUe Cooperative and the three central commissions of co¬ 
operation (i), in order to consider the reorganization of the co-operative 
movement. After ample discussion those present agreed to devote their 
activity to realizing the following programme: i) the reorganization of 
the CaUedre della cooperazione e della irremdenza (Chairs of Co-operation 
and Thrift), with a central office at Milan and bran<i.es in all the more im¬ 
portant centres in Italy, for the popularization of the principles of co-opera¬ 
tion and thrift and for giving help in administration and book-keeping to 


(i) See our issue for September, 1917, page 15, 
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all co-operative and mutual societies in Italy indiscriminately; 3) the 
co-ordination of co-operative production and labour under the guidance 
and direction of the Co-operative National Committee of I/abour (i); 3) the 
consolidation of co-operative consumption around its federal organization, 
the Italian Consortium of Co-operative Consumers' Societies, which has for 
years existed at Milan and which ought to modify its by-laws in order to 
be able to admit to its membership the associated consumers and the 
victualling institutions which, owing to the necessities of the time, have 
arisen for the defence of consumers; 4) the constitution of federations of 
co-operative agricultural societies, having both united and individual go¬ 
vernment, for acquiring, exchanging and selling the material necessary 
to agriculture and agricultural produce. 

The directing council of the league and the three commissions mention¬ 
ed also decided to present to the President of the Council of Ministers, 
and the Ministers of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce and Labour, Public 
Works, the Treasury and Finance a complete memorial as to the desires 
of co-operative organizations. This will support the urgency of <*) a re¬ 
vision of all legislation on co-operative societies which, it is recognized, 
no longer responds to the development of the co-operation of the Central 
Commission of Co-operative Associations ^t the Ministry of Industry, Com¬ 
merce and Labour; 6) the establishment of forms of land settlement by 
means of collective leases of lands to be improved, large estates and the 
domanial lands of communes, religious bodies, etc.; c) the grant to co-oper¬ 
ative societies of production and labour of means of carrying out public 
works which will better respond to national interests ; d) the adoption by 
the State of a wide policy of hdping and supporting co-operative organiz¬ 
ation, and an adequate provision in budgets for the training of the tech¬ 
nical, administrative and book-keeping staffs of co-operative societies and 
for the Chairs of Co-operation and Thrift. 


« 


3. COrj^ECTlVE FARMS IN TUB PROVINCE OF PAXUVIA. — FUetazvmu delle cooperattve 
di Patma e p>ovtnoia, Mommento coopetahvo (Feilemtion of Uic Coopaativc SodeUes 
of Patina and the Province. Co-operative Movement), No. 4, i November 1917. 

Of recent years there have been in the province of Parma a marked 
diminution of public works and consequently unemployement among the 
workpeople- To remedy this state of affairs the provincial co-operative 
societies of consumption and labour have initiated a movement ^towards 
agricultural co-operation, creating new organizations which aim at leasing 
lands and cultivating them on their own account. The agricultural co¬ 
operative societies— collective farms — now active are not numerous. 


(i) See oTir issue for November 1915, page 
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but it should be remembered that this form of co-operation (i) will spread 
rapidly-because the first experiments have yielded good results, as 
appears from the following figures which refer to 1916: 



of 

formation 

Members 

Capital 

Hectares (2) 

Rent 

Revenue 


— 

— 

Hras 

— 

liras 

liras 

Borgo San Donnino 1906 

950 

46.373 

33.0000 

3,000 

17,670 

Colomo . . 

. . . 1912 

463 

27.854 

104.9941 

16,756 

54.533 

Fontanelle . 

. . . 1914 

345 

15,966 

95.5000 

14,100 

55.543 

Ravadese 

. . . 1913 

28 

3.432 

89.0000 

16,177 

57.631 

Sissa . . . 

. . . 1913 

131 

23,981 

106.2824 

23,373 

94.344 


Total . . . 

1917 

H 

H 

0 

428.7765 

75,406 

281,721 


On the nth of last November two other agricultural co-operative 
societies became active, that of Soragna which was constituted last Feb¬ 
ruary’' and that of Busseto which was constituted last September. The 
former has leased three properties, having an aggregate area of 148 hectares, 
for 23,500 liras a year. The other has leased 62 hectares for an annual rent 
of 15,000 liras. 

Further, the co-operative societ5’' of Borgo San Donnino has recently 
enlarged its leasehold by a holding of 33 hectares rented at 4750 liras; and 
in November 1918 the co-operative society of Fontanella will undertake 
a new important leasehold of 94 hectares, rented at 21,000 liras. Altogether 
additions of 337 hectares, rented at 64,250 liras, will bring the total area 
up to 765.7765 hectares and the total rent to 139,653 liras. 

The iist experiment in agricultural co-operation is due to the Ca^a 
del Popolo di Bor^o San Donnino (People’s House of Borgo San Donnino) 
which designed to distribute its gains among its membeis. It is worthy 

(1) Besides collective torms, which are one oi the hidsI ehauctcri&tic tonns ol asricnlUtial 
co-operatiou, there also exist and prosper in Italy collective metayaqt^. This is to say that 
vast extents ol land, ineludinq; not only arable andinrassUindbut also woods and vincyaids, are 
cultivated by assodatious 01 co-opemtive societies ot labourers who are conipcusateil lor their 
work by receiving lialf the produce In the Mantuan province propt^rties have been thus 
cultivated for bomc dcciules; in the province of Modena there arc several flouiishing extimples 
of them (Cari)i, JBomporto, San Ihrospero, etc.); in the province of Ravenna there is one collec¬ 
tive mStayaqCi managed by a co opcaniivc labourers’ (casual journeymen’s) society, which is 
a model of its kind—that of Massaloxubartlo. Here the gross revenue per hectare is between 
5,000 and 7,000 liras. The produce consists of fruit—peaches, peats, apples, green vegetables, 
grapes, wheat, lol^acco, forage and live stock. Two facts sufiQ.ee to show the social and econo¬ 
mic importance acquired by collective fndtayages. The small labourers’eo-operative metayage 
of Gbeno di Cati>i easily provides a sttfiScient livelihood lor the seven families of its members 
although previously the land supported only the family of one farmer. The society of San 
I/orenzo della Poppa farms on this system 40 hectares on which work the able-bodied meiy- 
bets of quite 32 families. See in this connection La Cooperazione Agyicolat Bologna, No. 3, 
25 September 1917. 

(2) I hectare = 2.47 hectares. 
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of note that the yield of the small farm leased was almost tripled in ten 
years, and that while the previous single lessee bad barely supported a 
single peasant’s family the co-operative society maintains on the farm in 
better conditions three families. It should also be noticed that when the 
lease fell in the rent was doubled, and that the value of the farm has much 
increased by the co-operative society’s enlightened cultivation, the philan¬ 
thropic body which let it thus deriving much benefit. In confirmation of 
this there is an interesting passage in the report of the deliberations of the 
civil hospitals of Borgo San Donnino as to the concession of a second farm: 
"Seeing that the intervention of the co-operative society has already 
markedly raised the rent, that as lessee of other farms the co-operative 
society has proved itsdf to be a stranger to speculative aims, and to care 
for the improvement of such farms and of the condition of labourers, 
and that therefore the lower price which the administration will receive 
will be amply compensated for by the improved state of the farm when 
the lease falls in... the administration resolves by an unanimous vole to 
grant the lease to the co-operative society rather than to any individual". 

Another flourishing collective farm is that of Ravadese which obtained 
in IQ13 the lease of two holdings and " healed the wound of unemploy¬ 
ment ” in that it ensured continuous and remunerative work to some thirty 
families (i). After the sacrifices of the first two years, and the expensive 
works and organization which were absolutdy necessary to these two farms, 
the society “ is now in such an excellent position that it is sure of a pros¬ 
perous and fruitful life". 

The facts that have been given are enough to show all the importance 
which the movement represented by the collective farms is destined to 
acquire in the province of Parma. 


4: 

* 4c 

4. AN mPORTANT MEETING OF AGRICUI/TURAI, CO-OFERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

— La Coopetazione Italiam, Milan, No. 1360, 9 November 

On the 28th of last October there was held at Milan an important 
meeting of representatives of all the agricultural co-operative societies and 
of many co-operative societies of labour and consumption in the province (2), 

(1) See the interesting pamphlet of Antonio Bizzozero,L^ affllfanze collettive per assiai- 
rare il pane e il lavoro agU umili (Collective Fauns for Ensuring Bread and Eabonr to the 
Poor). Unione delle Cattedre Ambulanti di Agricoltura Italiane. Opuscoli di propaganda. 
No. I, Tip. Pelati, 1917. 

(2) Shortly before, on 9 September, another meeting was held of co-operative ccmsumeis’ 
and agricultural societies of the provinces of Bari, Foggia, Eece and Potenza, at the 
Nazionale dt Credito per la Cooperazione, It was resolved, among other things, legally to cons¬ 
titute a federation of co-operative consumers’ societies which should have its seat at Bari and 
should aim at acquiring the goods needed by the federated societies and giving them necessary 
help. Where agricultural co-operative societies were concerned, the meeting dealt with the 
relations to be established with sister sodelies in the north of Italy for the exchange of agri¬ 
cultural produce. See in this connection La Coopetazione Agrtcola, Bologna, No. 2,25 Septem¬ 
ber 1917. 
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to consider some questions specially interesting to co-operative socie¬ 
ties. The position of the co-operative movement in this province was 
shown by a detailed report, from which the following figures, having re¬ 
ference to 31 December 1916, emerge: 33 co-operative consumers’ societies 
had 4628 members, and a paid-up capital of 245,000 liras, and had made sales 
for 1,632,854 liras, a sum estimated to have risen to 3,000,000 Hras in 1917; 
27 co-operative societies of production and labour had 2675 members, 
and a capital of 318,280 liras, and had done work worth 1,177,174 liras; 
five agricultural co-operative societies had 1917 members who farmed 
428.7765 hectares, rented in the aggrgate at 75,406 liras, and the harvests 
brought in to them 281,723.15 liras. 

There was discussion as to action to be taken in connection with re¬ 
ligious and public bodies to obtain leases of their lands for the co-operative 
societies. The matter was dealt with by Signor G. Faraboli who by means 
of facts — in particular a comparison between the production of two farms, 
in .the same district and of almost equal extent, of which one was let to a 
co-operative societj^ and the other to an individual — brought into relief 
the desirability of choosing co-operative societies as tenants of public 
bodies. A resolution embod3dng this conclusion was adopted. 

The matter of legislation in favour of agricultural co-operation ” 
was dealt with by the Hon. M. Samoggia, who justified a resolution which 
claimed for associated labourers, a preference, analogous to that already 
given in the case of pubUc contracts, when leases of the lands of public 
bodies were granted. He asked that the laws governing contracts of leases 
and agricultural contracts in general should be equal. "Finally a vote was 
passed in favour of the wished-for constitution of a provincial federation 
of Parmesan co-operative agricultural societies, and of the complete solu¬ 
tion of the problem of society insurance. 

* 

* « 

5. A CO-OPKRATIVE ASSOCIATION AMONG OV’NERS AND USDFRUCTORIES OF 
WOODS. — By-laws of the ‘‘Sociela toscana i>er rindiistria dei boschi” {Tuscan Society 
/o; the Forest Industry)^ Florence, 10J7. 

This society was constituted at Florence on 20 July 117. It aims at 
selling woodland products in common, opening magazines for selling them, 
making advances on them to members or obtaining such for members, 
planting nurseries for reafforestation, and constituting an ofSce for tech¬ 
nical advice on forestry and the valuation of products, and an office for legal 
consultations on the application of forest laws and rules. It further 
proposes to work up and convert forest products. It is the business of the 
concil of administration to establish the criteria for and the limits of such 
aims of the society. The following classes of persons may be members: 
dj) owners, occupiers and administrators of woodlands; h) all persons in 
a position usefully to forward the society’s aims, induding corporations 
and societies having analogous aims. The society’s capital is formed of: 
i) shares subscribed by the members, each of the nominal value of loo liras, 
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to be paid-up entirely in one instalment on a simple application from 
the administrative council and on terms established by the latter; 2) the 
admission fee of 10 liras; c) the ordinary and extraordinary reserve; 
d) the incoine derived from the members* shares. 

Rules for the sale in common of members* woodland products are 
appropriately established. The technical management of the society is 
entrusted to a director. The society will not begin to be active until its 
capital in shares has reached the sum of 10,000 liras. 


6. THE ‘*FEDBRAZIONE APISTICASUBAEPINA” [Suh-Alpine Bee-Keeping Federation) 
— Credito e Cooperasione, Borne, No. 18, 15 September 1917. 

This federation, which has had a do facto existence since 25 Novem¬ 
ber 1914, recently acquired legal form at Turin, becoming a limited liability 
co-operative society. It aims principally at the progress and populari¬ 
zation of scientific agriculture, the improvement of its members as bee¬ 
keepers, the collective acquisition and use of the requisites of this in¬ 
dustry, and the sale of produce. The charter indicates the various modes 
of pursuing these ends, and facilitates such pursuit by instituting regional 
ddegations and amply providing in every way for the better and more 
profitable management of apiaries. 


SWiTZEiaAKD. 


THE SWISS UNION OF RAIPPEISEN FUNDS Suisse dcs caisses Raiffus^ii} in 

1916 — journal d*aqriculture suisse, 39th year. No. 45, 6 November 1917 

The number of funds belonging to this union had risen at the end of 
December 1916 to 199. In the figures on the report it is given as 195, and 
the number of members as 13,867. The progress made is remarkable for 
in 1903, that is fourteen years ago, the number of afifiliated societiCvS was 
only 25 and they comprised 1,740 members. In 1910 theie were 139 funds 
having 9,402 members. German Switzerland contributed to the union 
12 new funds in 1916 and Romanic Switzerland 4. 

In German Switzerland the canton of Friburg is represented in the union 
by 28 new funds, Vaud by 19 and Valais by 17. The cantons of Neuchfitd 
and Geneva do not participate in it. The union's report gives the number 
of the Federated funds which are really Romanic as 50. The others belong 
to German Switzerland. 

The total turnover which was 20,000,000 francs in 1915 reached 
37,000,000 francs in 1916. The available resources of the affiliated funds 
were increased by about a million francs, and term deposits repayable after 
notice given were increased by about 1,100,000 francs. Current debit ac¬ 
counts diminished by 25,000 francs and amounted to 1,240,000 francs. 

The profit and loss account showed, in spite of the importance of bu- 
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siness, a profit of only 19,366 francs. The union's true aim was however 
fuHy reached. The society does not aim at making profits for itself, but 
provides the federated funds with a possibility of mutual compensation, 
supervises their management by means of regular revisions, and offers them 
an opportunity for j. safe investment of their available capital. 

The modest'^ance was employed as follows: 


4 per cent, to the quota of affairs. 13,680 francs 

To the reserve fund. 5 » 5 oo 

Carried over to next year. 186 " 


19,366 ” 

During 1916 the union did not have to modify its previous disposi¬ 
tions as to rate of interest. It was 4 cent, for current credit accounts, 

4 V2 cent, for deposits bound for xhree months, and 4 ®/4 per cent, for 
deposits bound for one year. Current debit accounts will pay interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. 


UNITED STATES 

I. THE FEDERxVE I,.\ND BANK OF BERKm^EY. CAlylFORNlA, AND EOANS ON 
ORCHARDS - - California Fruit News,V 61 . 56 ,T:Jo 1*520, Sa.iI^i:^iiicisco, 27 October ioi 7 

We have already explained that the activity of the Federal Eand Banks, 
constituted in accordance with the law of 17 July 1917, while it follows uni¬ 
form principles yet adapts itself to special conditions in the several groups of 
States. The greater or less success of the Act depends on the degree of 
perfection with which this adaptation is made. The Federal Land Bank 
of Berkeley, California, has issued the following statement of the princi¬ 
ples on which it will make loans on orchards: 

I. Class A Orchard Definition. Proven adaptable land with valid 
and suflBicient water supply which could be profitably used for crops other 
than orchards. Trees not exceeding twenty years of age and to be in full 
bearing, free from disease, and which have a record of better than average 
crops over a period of not less than five years. 

" 2. Where a loan is desired on a parcel of land less than five acres in 
area, it must be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the bank that such laud 
constitutes an actual farm and that its products provide the applicant's 
principal source of income. Otherwise no loan can be made. 

" 3. Upon lands which have no substantial agricultural value except 
for orchards no loans will be made, 

“ 4. Upon young groves not yet in full bearing loans will be based on 
the land as to its adaptability for other agriailtural crops, plus a reasona¬ 
ble consideration on the cost of the planting and the age of the trees. 

" 5. On other than young orchards trees will not be regarded as a basis 
for enhancing the basic agriailtural value of the land, unless satisfactory 
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profits, evidenced preferably by packing-house returns for a series of years, 
can be shown. 

6 Where loans are based on high value — such as a class A orchard 
land — the term of the loan will be related to the age of the orchard and its 
proven productivity. Where high productivity is shown it must be assumed 
that borrowers will be willing and able to meet the increased payments of 
shorter termed loans. On such land the term of the loan will be limited 
to fifteen years. 

" 7. Upon orchards while not considered as class A but which show 
average profit returns, reasonable consideration will be given as to the en¬ 
hancement of the general value of the land, provided such land meets the 
proper requirements as to its adaptability for other agricultural crops. 

“ 8. No loans exceeding $400 an acre will be made. This is subject 
to the approval of the full board of directors of the Federal I^and Bank of 
Berkeley 


2.ACO-OPKRATIVE CHEESE MANUPACTTJR.rNG AND MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
IN TILLAMOOK COUNTY IN OREGON. — Macpherson (Hector) and Kerr (W. H.) 
in Yt,arboQk 0' ihe United States Department of A%Hculture 1916, Washington, 1917. 

A survey of the cheese industry in Tillamook County, Oregon, shows 
the importance of proper methods of marketing for the stimulation of pro¬ 
duction, and the benefits of concentrated effort. Among the achieve¬ 
ments of the Tillamook County Creamery Association are the standardi¬ 
zation of the products of its member factories and the elimination of une¬ 
qual competition where production and prices are concerned. A study of 
the methods it has employed is valuable. 

Agricultural Conditions. — Tillamook County lies near the north-west 
comer of the State of Oregon between the Coast Range and the Pacific 
Ocean. The climate is mild; and the abundant winter rains and cool, 
clear summer weather produce rich' green pasturage almost aU the year 
round. Such conditions make it possible for farmers to obtain large yields 
of milk without spending much on labour or fodder. 

A small dairy farm in the county, typical of the best of its kind, has 
been surveyed. Its 53 acres of cleared river-bottom land were valued at 
$400 an acre in 1914, when $7,000 had been invested in improvements, 
including the dwelling-house, bam and aU outhouses The total invest¬ 
ment in the farm was $32,729, and included $2,390 spent on live stock, 
$1,700 as the value of a motor-car and $500 as the value of machinery. 
In 1914 the farm supported 35 dairy cows valued at $60 each, 6 yearling 
heifers valued at $25 each and a Jersey bull valued at 1(75. One horse 
was kept and used to draw the milk to the factory. The fifty chickens were 
kept almost solely for the needs of home consumption. In 1914 the milk 
sold produced 9,411.36 pounds of fat and gave a gross income of $3,576.32. 
The espenses for the year were $923.90, which, when subtracted from the 
gross income, left $2,676.10 as interest on the investment and return for 
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the owner's labour. If interest on the investment be calculated at the rate 
of 7 per cent, the return for the owner's labour was $380.80. 

«Development of the Industry. — The first white settler reached Tilla¬ 
mook County on the first day of April 1851. The rich prairie and bottom 
lands soon attracted the stockman, whose herds usurped the dominion of 
the deer, the bear and the mountain lion. As the settlement grew the fer¬ 
tile soil and rich pastures bade for more complete utilization. The first 
seriot s attempt at scientific dairy-farming in the district was not however 
made until 1890. Three years later the first fanners' creamery in the 
county, the Tillamook Dairy Association, was established. The factory 
was completed in the spring of 1893 and worked as a butter facto^ in its 
first season. Earlier in the same year a privately owned creameiy was esta¬ 
blished in the county, and this in the following spring became the first 
cheese factory of Tillamook County. In 1899 there were in the county eight 
privately owned cheese factories, producing altogether about a million 
pounds of cheese a year, and four large creameries having an annual output 
of alK)ut 350,000 pounds of butter. Cheese proved to be better adapted 
than butter to the prevalent uncertain means of transport, and therefore 
the cheese factories increased rapidly until in 1902 about forty of them were 
active in the county, half of them being very small and handling only the 
milk of from one to three farms. 

In 1899 the TiUamook Dairy Association, a co-operative society, was 
formed at Fairview. By the end of its second year of existence it had begun 
to succeed, and its success led to the establishment of other local farmers’ 
creameries. The co-operative mo vement has since made such progress that * 
out of 23 cheese factories now in the county only two are owned privately. 
A few farmers still make their own cheese, but most of the small, factories 
have ceased to exist, and their place has been taken by others which are 
larger and more economically managed and are owned and controlled by 
co-operative farmers. 

Organization of Co-operative Cheese Factories. — Although most of the 
factories are co-operative aU of them are organized under the Oregon cor¬ 
poration law. The plan of organization is simple. A few of the farmers 
most interested make an inventory of the dairy-farming assets in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, taking into account the number of cows, pasturage and condi¬ 
tions as to crops, and thereafter they decide whether or not the district can 
support a cheese factory. If their decision he affirmative a coijipanyis 
incorporated with sufficient capital to provide a factory adequate to thfli 
supply of milk. Co-operation between banks and farmers' companies in 
Tillamook County has been in a great measure responsible for the success 
ot many of these companies in the early stages of their existence, for funds 
have thus been provided at low rates of interest and for long periods- In 
most cases the security has been in the form of a joint note of the members, 
but sometimes the note of the association, signed by the board of directors, 
has been sufficient. 

The management-of these factories is vested in boards of from three 
to five directors. The board elects from its number a president, who is 
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the association's legal head, and also appoints a secretary and a treasurer. 
In most Tillamook creameries the two latter important olEcers are not 
members of the boards. To cover woiking expenses a flat rate per pound 
is charged for manufacturing cheese, normally i cents. In large fac¬ 
tories this price is enough to meet all charges, including the making, haul¬ 
ing and inspection of the cheeses, entrance charges, insurance, the cost of 
marketing and the annual addition to the sinking fund, and further provides 
for the accumulation of a considerable surplus. Since in most cases these 
factories are not true co-operative associations but rather farmers* stock 
corporatior s, this surplus is sometimes distributed only to the small number 
of suppliers of milk who are also stockholders. Associations manasred on 
such lines have been known to pay dividends of as much as lOO per cent, 
on their capital stock. Such a proceeding sometimes leads to discontent 
among suppliers of milk who have not benefited by the distribution ot sur¬ 
plus. Where factories are conducted on a strictly co-operative basis the 
plan is to pay a liberal rate of interest on the capital invested, the remaining 
surplus being distributed among suppliers in proportion to the amount of 
milk they have contributed during the year. One factory thus distributed 
a surplus b3’ paying lo per cent, on capital stock and 2 cents for every 
hundred pounds of milk delivered at the factor^’. 

Central Marketing. — Before IQ04 the factories, owing to their lack of 
facilities for storage, were obliged to send their cheese to commission houses 
in the large towns on the Pacific coast. The depression in price which fol¬ 
lowed was maintained until the season of lowproduction came in the autumn, 
when the dealers who had stored the cheese during the summer made great 
profits. The producers however received in such conditions unsatisfactory 
prices; and consequently the various factories in the county united in or¬ 
der to attempt to market their cheese in common, and to provide in common 
the storage capacity which would enable the excess product of the summer to 
be kept until the better selling season. The efiicicncy of the co-operative 
plan of consolidated buying and marketing at once began to have its effect 
on privately owned factories, several of which went into bankruptcy or 
sold out between 1904 and 1906. The new jdan secured better prices, 
brought greater returns to the farmers, and stmulated milk production on 
all the farms which had previously supplied these factories. This gave a 
great impetus to the co-operative movement: in the spring of 190Q tlie co¬ 
operative selling agency was handling the output of sixteen large factories 
and three private farm factories. The co-operative plan of selling brought 
about the establishment of a central office supervised by a secretarjr-sales- 
man who kept in touch with all the markets and arranged the sale of the 
entire output of the member factories. The increase in this office's busi¬ 
ness caused the adoption of excellent accounting methods, which not only 
facilitated sales but also improved the quality of output. By having only 
one salesman to handle 90 per cent, of the county's output the Tillamook 
factories have been able to get for their cheeses better prices, determined 
by the prices on Eastern markets. Bad debts have been reduced to the 
minimum, the entire loss from them in the last ten years amounting to 
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less than. $ 500, or only per cent, of the value of sales in the same period 
— S 3,000,000. The terms of sales stipulate for payments in cash within 
thirty days. The regularity of such pa3ments for cheese allows the suppliers 
of milk to be paid regularly. Punctual pajment is no small factor in the 
success of any farmers' marketing association. 

The Tillamook County Creamery Association, — The gravest problem 
was that of securing the uniform quality of the cheese produced by the se¬ 
veral factories. At first the cheese was consigned for sale as it came from 
the factories, and the makers mixed good with bad and brought the whole 
output into disrepute. A meeting of the factories selling through one sales¬ 
man was called, and resulted in the organization of the Tillamook County 
Creamery Association, which became active in 1909 when its membership 
included nine of the largest factories. According to its by-laws its objects 
were in part: “ To bring the producers of the different creameries in Tilla¬ 
mook County together and maintain just and cordial relations among them, 
and by co-operation to advance their common interests; to foster and en¬ 
courage domestic and foregin trade pertaining to the farming interests of 
Tillamook Count}’ and to acquire and disseminate valuable business informa¬ 
tion ; and to adjust controversies between its members and generally to se¬ 
cure to its members the benefits of co-operation in the furtherance of their 
legitimate pursuits ". 

The association has instituted an inspector who visits each of its fac¬ 
tories regularly and has improved the qudity of the milk of the associated 
factories and increased the quantity of cheese obtained therefrom. Under 
his direction inefficient workmen have been removed and cheesemaking 
methods have been improved in all the factories. The average 3deld of 
cheese per hundred pounds of milk increased from 10.7 pounds in 1909 to 
11.12 pounds in 1914, The association now includes eighteen factories 
each of which the ins])ector visits once a week. He tests cue cheese out of 
each val produced : if it conform to the standard set by the association, 
and not 'Otherwise, the boxes containing the cheese are stamped with the 
words, " Inspected by Tillamook County Creamery Association 

The association concentrates the control of its business and marketing 
in the hands of a secretary-salesman. The books of record necessary to 
tabulating and accounting for the business of the several factories are kept 
under his direction in the central office. As the milk is received at the fac- 
tdKcs each momii^g the cheesemakers enter receipts for it on tally sheets, 
there being one bh(*et for each supplier. At the beginning and middle of the 
month composite tests are made cf each supplier's milk. At the end of the 
month the tally sheets are summarized in a monthly report showing for 
each suppliei the total amount of his milk and the results of the tests thereof. 
This monthly report is sent to the secretary-saleman's office, where it is 
used as a basis for the suppliers' monthly statements. Each cheesemaker 
is furth'^r required to show in a weekly report to the secretary-salesman 
the total amount of milk be receives and the number of cheeses be makes 
on each day of the week. The inspector supplements these reports by daily 
report? of the number of cheeses of each variety inspected and the number 
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duly Stamped ii? every factory. From the inspector's reports the secre¬ 
tary-salesman can keep an accurate account of the tiumber of cheeses of 
each kind ready for the market at all times. In consequence cheeses of 
the various kinds can be manufactured to meet the varying demand. 

The accounts kept in the central office show the value of the milk 
contributed by each supplier, calculated according to its weight or its 
content of butterfat. This value is credited tc the supplier's account, and 
he receives at the end of the month a cheque for its amount, less aii}’^ de¬ 
ductions. There is a simple system of keeping an accurate account of all 
costs. 

The following table shows the importance and growth of the produc¬ 
tion of cheese in Tillamook county from 1908- to IQT4 : 


Year 

Quantity 

of 

milk handled 

Quantity 

of 

cheese made 

Value 

of 

cheese made 

Quantity 
of dieese 
obtained 
per xoo lbs. 
ot milk 


lbs. 

lbs. 


Ib^ 

1908. 


2,073,390 

a 59 . 355 -a 9 

— 

1909. 

a3.416.5a4 

2,506,612 

386,133 81 

to.70 

1910 . 

23.639.664 

a. 54 i, 0 S 7 

400,044.84 

10.75 

1911:. 

24,131.802 

2,619.229 

358,206.29 

10.85 

19x2 . 

a 9 .X 393 i 4 

3,211,004 

524,718.61 

IX.02 

X913. 

31,566,888 

3,305,516 

541.748.46 

II.IO 

1914. 

33.a02.516 

3,694.458 

568,395.53 

II.Z2 

Total . . . 

— 

20,151,266 

3,038,604.83 

— 











Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 


AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE IN 1915. 


OPErCIAI, SOURCE: 

Rapport du Bureau Suisse des Assxtrances sur les bntrbprisbs priviIbs en mati&rb 
u*ASSURANCE BN SuissE EN 1915 {Report of the Swiss Office of Insurance on Private Insure 
ing Enterprises in Switzerland in 1915). Published in accordance with the resolution of the 
Swiss Federal Council on 13 August 1917. 30th year. A. Francke, Berne, 1917. 

The federal report on private mstning enterprises in Switzerland in 
1915 is the thirtieth of its kind. It concerns life insurance and insurance 
against accidents, fires, etc, as well as agricultural insurance, insurance 
against mortality among live stock and against losses occasioned by hail. 
Insurance of this last kind is organized in Switzerland only by private com¬ 
panies, while the insurance of live stock is undertaken by private enterprises 
and by public cantonal institutions with which, in the case of some cantons, 
owners are compelled by the law to’ insure their live stock. Where the two 
latter kinds of agricultural insurance are concerned the private companies 
have completely the legal form of mutual societies. 

As in j>revious years (i) we will deal with agricultural insurance in 
Switzerland on the basis of the data and iudicatious supplied by this publica¬ 
tion of the Federal OflB.ee of Insurance. We will thus obtain an idea of 
the position of insurance of this kind in 1915. 


§ I. Insurance against Mortai^ity among Live Stock. 

Three mutual societies — La mutueUa chevdLine suisse of Lausanne, the 
Badische Pf&rder:Versichemngs-‘AnstaU a, G. of Carlsruhe and the Garantie 
fidirale of Paris — and one stock company — the P&deb&rger VersicJierimgs^ 

(i) See our issue {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligefice) for August 19x3 
and our issues for December 1914 and November 19x5. 
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AktieurGesellschaft of Perleberg in Prussia - practised insurance against 
mortality among live stock in Switzerland in 1915. The two former insured 
only horses while the last named also assumed the risks of cattle. 

We noticed in our October number that the war had reacted strou^y 
on insurance against mortality among live stock. The insurance of horses 
has suffered especially. The importation of horses has almost ceased. The 
important gaps whicb have been produced in the available stock of horses 
have been impossible to fill owing to the high prices on the market. A di¬ 
minution of the sums insured and the premiums received has ensued 
necessarily. All the companies have felt the influence of the stat: of af¬ 
fairs : one of them was ailected to a degree which obliged it in 1915 to give 
up insuring butchers' live stock. We should add that casualties for which 
indemnities had to be paid diminished in 1915 but the ratio in which they 
stood to the premiums received increased perceptibly none the less. This 
is due to the fact that the quantity of the forage used to feed the live 
stock has been lowered since the outbreak of war. The more intensive use 
of the animals has certainly contributed to the same result. 

The development of insurance against mortality among live stock in 
Switzerland from 1912 to 1915 was as follows: 


Casualfafift 



Sums 

insured 

Premiums 

Amount 

% 

Year 

— 



of 


fraucb 

francs 

trancs 

prenuumb 

1912 .... 

16,102,975 

635.972 

482,214 

75-8 

1913 • • • • 

• 17.573.550' 

638,318 

541.145 

84.8 

1914 .... 

19.540,527 

608,295 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 ... - 

13,282,799 

519.364 

481,580 

92.7 


As regards financial results obtained by these societies in 1915 we will 
report here only the data referring to the business accomplished in Swit¬ 
zerland. To make these results clearer we will resume those concerning 
Switzerland only from 1912 to 1915. 

The MtUiielle CJievaline Suisse has been able to pay 75 per cent, of 
the estimated value of their losses to those insuring with it. As is known, 
the insured person insures 75 per cent, of the estimated value of his insured 
horses — in other words one fourth of the auimals' value is not insured 
at all. For the first time since this society was founded in 1901 it has been 
obliged to apply article 16 of its by-laws and exact from its members an 
additional premium in order to pay for the losses of the current year. This 
extraordinary contribution was fixed by the administrative council at 
30 per cent, of the normal premium, and it sufficed to cover the excess of 
the expenditure of the year which reached 57,929.10 francs. 






ACrRICUI/rURAIy INSTJRAlXCI: in 1915 


The fundamental data for the period from 1913 to 1915 are as follows: 


Year 

Number 

horses 

Sums 

insured 

Premiums 

received 

tosses 

indemnified 

— 

insured 


— 

— 


— 

francs 

francs 

francs 

1913 .... 

7277 

7,138,880 

226,846 

201,082 

1913 • ■ • 

7644 

7.505.335 

241,129 

225.105 

1914 .... 

7215 

7.075.835 

240,876 

230.274 

1915 . . 

6853 

6,791,110 

221,605 

238,148 


Costs of administration represented the following percentages of 
premiums received. 


1912 

Percent. 

20.3 


1913 
Percent. 
20,L 


1914 

Percent. 

19.0 


1915 

Percent. 

18.5 


The BadiscJie Pferdeversicherungs-Anstalt was able to dispense in 1915, 
as in the seventeen previous years, with a levy from its insured of a supple¬ 
mentary premium. In accordance with its by-laws this society was able 
to pay- into its reserve fund a sum of 30,413.81 francs as against 34,712.70 
francs in 1914. Its accounts closed with a profit of 153,167.33 francs, which 
sum also was paid into the reserve fund. Such profit was largety due to 
a diminution of the reserve of current premiums. 

As compared with the previous year the chief department—insurance 
of members — showed a diminution at the end of 1915 of 3,031 members, 
2,601 horses and 1,147,000 francs of insured capital. 

The books showed the following results : 


Knd erf year 

Idembersi 

Insured 

horses 

Sums insured 

— 

— 

francs 

1912. 

• 14.885 

21,481 

23.584.041 

X913 . 

■ 15.251 

21,956 

24.336,610 

1914 . 

. 14.227 

13.653 

15.381,183 

1915 . 

. 11,196 

11.052 

14,234,183 


The costs of administration were a little higher than in previous years. 
They constituted the following x>ercentages of premiums received. 

1012 19x3 1914 z^5 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent 

. 19.0 19.4 21.2 23.4 

Among the causes of the particularly high losses were strangles and 
contagious anaemia. Hoof and leg diseases, on the other hand, and cases 
of the condemnation of unfit animals remained bdow the average. The 
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latter circumstance may perhaps be explained by the fact that man}” ani¬ 
mals which would in normal times have been condemned and for which 
an indemnity would have been paid are in use to-day. 

The development of this society's Swiss business in the last four years 
is shown by the following figures. 



Xosuxed sums 

Premiums 

I^osses 


francs 

francs 

francs 

1912 . . . 

. 2,768,073 

136.025 

122,584 

1913 

. . 2,605,470 

137.385 

127,260 

1914 . . . 

. . 2,450,782 

129.447 

98,562 

1915 ■ - • 

. . 2,270,044 

117,603 

100,870 


The Perleberger Versicherungs A, G. began to practise the insurance of 
butchers' live stock in Switzerland in 1913. As a stock company it in¬ 
sures only for fixed premiums and excludes all supplementary contributions 
from the insured. This company's progress has been satisfactory. The 
total sum of its insurance had slightly diminished in 1914, but rose again 
until it surpassed its amount in 1913. The sums insured have been as fol¬ 
lows ; 


in 1913 378,784,142 franCvS 

in 1914 377436,166 

in 1913 379.322,664 


The annual accounts showed a profit of 461,276.87 francs as against 
256,609.03 francs in 1914, and allowed the distribution of a 10 per cent* 
dividend as in the previous year. 'Further 197,199.74 francs were iiaicl into 
the resen^e for eventualities arising out of the war. 

The company concluded no fresh insurance in Switzerland in 1914. Its 
Swiss business in the two previous years is reinesented by the following 
figures: 


Year Sams insured Piemiwns received I^osses indemnified 

francs francs francs 

1913 . 1,659,800 4,900 5,286 

1914 . 5.297.190 30,409 32,348 


As regards the Garantie fSderale the tables annexed to the report of 
the Federal Ofiice of Insurance contains data, having reference to Switzer¬ 
land only, with regard to the sums insured which amounted to 4,221,645 
francs. Its profit and loss account refers to the total business concluded 
by this company even outside Switzerland, and the figures on this account 
showing the premiums received and the losses indemnified refer to the com¬ 
pany's general business. The net indemnities which it paid in Switzerland, 
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expressed in terms of percentasjes of the values of the animals suffering 
casualties, were as follows : 


1914 1915 

5<) per cent 60 per cent. in the case of horses 
60 ‘ 80 » ’’ cattle. 


* 

1^0 give a complete picture of the present position of insurance against 
mortality among live stock in Switzerland we must also notice the numerous 
societies which practise insurance and are not subject to the Confe¬ 
deration’s control. They exist in almost aU the cantons. We should 
recal moreover that by the federal law of 22 December 1893, which concerns 
the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation, when a canton or 
an association of owners of Hve stock decides that insurance shall be com¬ 
pulsorily organized on a determined territory within a commune, a district 
or a canton, the Confederation makes, by the medium of the cantons, grants 
equal to those wliich the cantons themselves make to local funds. The 
grants have been somewhat limited as a result of the application of the de¬ 
cree of the Federal Council of 30 October 1914 on jSxing federal subventions 
favouring the insurance of live stock. They have been reduced to i franc 
per head of cattle insured and 40 centimes i>er head of small live stock. Such 
grants have been made b3^ seventeen cantons and half cantons. Id conse¬ 
quence of the application of the federal decree of 30 October 1914 federal 
grants were diminished in 191-I by 80,000 francs as compared with 1913, and 
in 1915 by 292,695 francs as compared with 1914. This measure has a 
purely economic character and aimed at reducing the budget expenditure. 

In 1915 the Confederation made on an average a grant of 0.97 franc 
])er head of large live stock insured and 0,36 franc per head of goats or small 
live stock. Thus the average grant was 0.95 franc per head of live stock ; 
and the total ex]ienditure was 791,347 francs as against 1.004,684 francs in 
1914. The cantons paid in grants in 1915 a sum of 1,021,869 francs or 
1.23 francs per head of live stock insured. 

In the following table we give some representative data as to the grants 
made to insurance against mortality among live stock from 1913 to 1915 : 

f 


Indemnities Grants cantonal Grants 

_ ^ I -- ——ii^ ‘ — federal 


Year 

Animals 

insured 

Number 

of 

casualties 

total 

per 

casualty 

total 

per head 
of 

live stoeik 

credit 

of 

1915 

— 



francs 

txancs 

tiancs 

francs 

francs 



27,^75 

17 

154.77 

1,084,042 

1.24 

1,084,042 

1914. . . 

<)i6,909 

2 fi, 72 <) 

4,374,091 

14S.80 

1,10^,032 

1,20 

1,004,684 


«U,o 67 

36,755 

1,531,621 

127.89 

I, <>21,869 

I.? 5 

791 ,'’, 17 
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§ 2 . Insurance against haie. 

As in preceding years insurance against hail was practised in Switzer¬ 
land in 1915 onl3’ by two companies — the Sociiti Suisse d*assurance contre 
la grSLe which has its headquarters at Zurich and Le Paragrile of Neucha- 
tel. The former company is active throughout the territory of the Confe¬ 
deration and insures agricultural produce of all kinds against the risk of 
hail; the latter is active only^ in NeuchStel and assumes only the risks of 
vineyards. 

In 1915 it was matter for regret that there were numerous and very 
frequent falls of hail in Switzerland. The Annales de VOffice central suisse 
de meteorologie four 1915 (Zurich) record forty-five days in which heavy 
falls of hail affected 921 communes and 372 districts, leaving out of ac¬ 
count the hail-storms which had local effects, affecting only one or two com¬ 
munes, and which were distributed over twenty-seven days and wrought 
damage in fortv’-two communes. We give the dates of the worst falls 
with the numbers of communes they affected. 

7 June 71 communes i August 102 communes 

8 )' 54 » 17 » 78 » 

13 54 » 

In the four years from 1912 to 1915 the Societe suisse d*assurance con-^ 
ire la grele registered as follows : 


1912 

191s 

191* 

1915 


44 

60 

49 

59 

days of hail 

5816 

7715 

5293 

88i6 

declarations of losses. 

Le Paragrele, on the other hand, legisted 

in 1915 only a single day of 


hail — 2 August — on which the fall did little damage. The two companies 
obtained different financial results. For Le ParagrSe 1915 was an excel¬ 
lent 3"ear but the Socieie suisse closed its balance-sheet showing a deficit. 

In 1915 the latter company concluded 1980 more insurancs than in 
1914 when it registered 3,490 such contracts. The sums insured increased 
by 9,605,950 francs, having amounted to 9,692,050 francs in 1914. The sum 
of the premiums received, on the other hand, diminished by 5,990.90 francs, 
whereas in 1914 it had increased by 254,256.90 francs. The cause of the 
diminuticfh of receipts under this head is largely that the rqbate of premiums 
due from those of the insured who had suffered no loss from hail during the 
last three years was raised from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The sum of the indemnities paid by this company in 1915 was almost 
three times as large as the corresponding sum in 1914. The actual amounts 
were 507,492 francs in 1914 and 1,392,482 francs in 1915. The latter sum 
has been surpassed only in 1911 which was distinguished by inany storms. 
The amount of the premiums in 1915 was insufficient to cover that of 
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the indemnities, there being a deficit of 305,661,51 francs which was met 
by drawings on the reserve fund. Interest was however paid on the latter 
account, and thus the reserve fund was diminished only by 116,921.57 francs 
and still stood at 4,490,822.32 francs at the end of 1915. This time it was 
again necessary to have recourse to a supplementary premium. 

To allow a better comparative examination we give in the tables on 
pages 32 and 33 the results obtained by the Sooiete suisse d*assurance contre 
la gr&e from its foundation in 1880 until 1915. 

A comparison of the most interesting figures in these tables for the 
years 1914 and 1915 gives the following : 



1914 

1915 

Number of policies • , 

.. * 66,897 

68,877 


francs 

francs 

Insured capital . . . . 

80,865,170 

90,471,120 

Premiums received . . . 

1,304,086 

1,298,096 

lyosses indemnified . . . 

507,492 

1,392,482 

Reserve tund . 

• • 4.607,744 

.4,490,822 


In the case of Lc Paragrele the figures showing the number of policies, 
theinsuredsum and the amount of premiums are much the same for 19x4 
and for 1915. This company had in 1915 to pay only one small indemnity 
of 316 francs, and therefore could pay a sum of 33,000 francs, as against one 
of 9,000 francs in 1914, into its reserve fund which amounted at the end 
of 1915 to 108,750 francs. 

The following is a comparison of the most interesting figures supplied 
by this company for 1914 and for 1915 : 



1914 

1915 

Number of policies 

. 535 

528 


francs 

francs 

Insured capital . . 

. 560,744 

565.991 

rremiums received . 

. 33.731 

34.007 

lyOsses indemnified 

. 23,631 

316 

Reserve fund . . . 

. 75.750 

108,750 

The indemnities paid by the two companies from 1912 to 19x5, ex¬ 
pressed in terms of i)erccntages ot the sums insured, were as follows : 


19x2 1913 19x4 

1915 

Societe Suisse . . 

0.8 % i.i % 0.6 % 

1-5 % 

lyC Paragrele . . • 

0.6 % 20.1 % 4.2 % 

O.I % 

Costs of administration did not exceed a normal rate. 

For the Societe 

suisse they were a little higher than in 1914, for Le ParagrUe a little lower. 

Expressed as percentages of the premiums received they 

were as follows: 


19x2 

Societe Suisse . . . 14.6 
lye Paragr§le . . . 12.9 


1914 


1913 

17-3 

ii.i 


14.8 

^3*5 


1015 

16.1 

ti.8 
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In consequence of lains and of the mobilization of the Swiss army, 
which absorbed a large number of experts at the very moment of the har¬ 
vest — the season in which their presence is most necessary — the work 
involved by the valuation of losse§ was considerably retarded, and the 
amounts at which indemnities were fixed were consequently affected. 

We must recal that the Confederation and the cantons can maintain 
insurance against hail by means of grants. These grants are paid in ac¬ 
cordance with the provisions of cantonal laws and of the federal law of 
2 December 1893 on the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation. 
Twenty-one cantons make grants; only those of Uri, Claris, Tessin and 
the Orisons make none, and thus prevent agriculturists from profiting by 
the federal grants in favour of insurance against hail. The other cantons 
become responsible for a part of the premium and the costs of a policy 
which varies from 15 to 40 per cent, and formerly the Confederation re¬ 
paid to them half of the sums they thus spent. But the Federal Council 
was obliged to have recourse to inevitable measures of economy and to 
modify the pro\isions which had hitherto obtained. On ii December 1914 
it promulgated a decree by which cantons making grants in favour of in¬ 
surance against hail receive annual federal grants equal to such cantonal 
grants. These federal grants may not however exceed : d) 50 per cent, of 
the cost of the insurance policies ; h) 20 per cent, of the cost of insurance 
premiums in the case of vines, 12.3 per cent, in that of other crops. 

This decree aimed at slightly diminishing the federal budget expen¬ 
diture without bearing too hardly on the insured. It allowed the Confede¬ 
ration to save 30,062 francs in 1915. 

The following table contains data as to the amounts of the cantonal 
and federal grants made in favour of insurance against hail in 1915 in 
the twenty-one cantons which make such grants. 


Grants to Insurance against Hail from 1910 to 1915. 




Sums 

insured 


Cantonal grants 
(indudiug tederal grant**) 

Fcdeial 

C'rantb 

Yeaxb 

Policies 

Premiums 

a) cost ol 
policies 

b) premiums 

e) total 



h. 

fr. 

fr 

Ir. 

Ir. 

tr. 

1910 . 

60.597 

67,984.696 

1.098,361 

♦ 118,897 

• 270,339 

* 389,236 

194,618 

1911 . . 

61.991 

72,036,190 

1,219.585 

• 123,241 

* 341.579 

* 464,820 

232,4 ro 

1912 . 

65,421 

80.495,106 

1,393.989 

• 129,404 

* 393.386 

* 322,791 

261,395 

1913 • 

63,408 

71,791,080 

1,089,392 

* 133830 

* 299.490 

* 433,321 

216,660 

1914 • • 

66.661 

81,356.404 

1,324,499 

69,017 

192,441 

261,458 

261,458 

1915 . . 

68,829 

91.014,971 

1,331,880 

65.233 

183,045 

248,278 

225,395 


* Cantonal auil federal grants together. 




MISCBI/I/AN^US INFORMATION RSI,ATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 


INSFRA-NCB AiiAINST HAU< IN 1916 —Tile Arpu, Paris, 14 October 1917. 

In its last annual notes on the working of societies insuring against 
hail the A rgm has been able as yet to deal only with three societies, UAisne, 
La Ritche du Pas-de-Calais and La Rigionale du Nord, all of them in in¬ 
vaded country and unable to publish exact reports. 

The following is a comparison, thus limited, of the business done in 
1915 and 1916 by the companies having fixed premiitms and the mutual 
companies. 



1915 

1916 


Number of the insured 

201,859 francs 

198,316 

francs 

Value insured. 

927,128,713 

938,510.419 


Premiums and subscriptions 

12,861.733 

13 , 59 i :,365 

It 

Indemnities. 

6,311.446 

9.850.359 

», 

Reserve fund. 

23,246,462 

23,644.003 

I, 


It is seen that insured capital, premmms and especially indemnities 
have increased, the latter being in 1916 in excess by 3,538,913 francs of 
their sum in 1915. 

The following table shows the business done by each company or so¬ 
ciety. 
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Names of companies 

(In order of piioiity 

ul foundation) 

Number 

of the 

insured 

Value 

insuied 

(francs) 

Prenuusns 

or 

subscrip¬ 
tions 
in 1916 

(francs) 

Indem¬ 

nities, 

costs 

of 

settlement 

(fiancs) 

CommMons 

and 

general 

costs 

(francs) 

Profits 

or 

excess 

of 

the Year 

(francs) 

Reserve 

fund 

at end 
ol 19x6 

(iiaucs) 



b'toi. 

ik Comtumies. 




I,*AbeiUe. 

63.909 

261,769,763 

5,058,815 

4,078,673 

1,212,862 

279.693 

2 . 956 ,005 

I«a Confiance . . . 

32,603 

129.399,4x1 

2,094,642 

1,471,065 

564,905 

50.836 

2,136,171 


96,512 

391,169,174 

7,153457 

5,819,738 

1.777,767 

228,857 

5,092,176 



Mutual Societies, 




LaCer^ ... 

8,526 

45,807,600 

386,803 

283,234 

, 

B 

1.999.488 

Soci^^ de Toulouse. . 

25,788 

12x.x34.330 

974,921 

870,360 

» 

B 

5.565,392 

Sefne-et-ASame . . . 

2,fiOO 

47,358.015 

376,862 

17.941 

» 

1 

X, 4x6,764 

Aisne (*) 

• 

s 

» 

» 

> 


1 . 

Btoiie . 

8,168 

77,194.800 

746,147 

327,620 

B 

B 

3,540,130 

Beauceronne Vexinoise. 

1,500 

16,808,400 

153,713 

47.149 

B 

B* 

834.831 

Seine-et-Oiee 

800 

34,014,312 

1x9,050 

1,582 

» 

» 

521,782 

Garantie Agricole 

526 

16455,900 

88679 

48,012 

B 

B 

1,035460 

Ruche (*) , 

» 


« 

% 

B 

B 

B 

Regionale du Nord (*). 

I 

1 

> 

% 

B 

B 

■ 

I,a Gr«!c. 

6,219 

15,560,120 

225,407 

89,694 

B 

B 

1,23a 

MutuJle Gendrale. . 

7,507 

23,681.407 

312,921 

213,818 

) 

B 

B 

Feime . . . 

22,956* 

96,207,309 

2,025,000 

1,532,500 

, 

» 

3,636,750 

RuraleF). 

17,214 

52,910,052 

1,026,405 

598,711 

B 

» 

(a) 


101,804 

547,341.245 

6437,908 

4,030,621 

. 

B 

18,551,829 



Sii7mnarv 





titoch companies . 


391.169,174 

7.153457 

5,819,738 



5,092,x76 

Mutual Societies . 


547,341,245 

6,437,908 

4,030,621 



18,551,829 

Total 

198,3x6 

938,510419 

13,591,365 

9^830,621 

1 . 777,767 

228,857 

23 , 644/>05 


(x) In invaded couniiy. 

(a) The Rwafe is guaianteed by the SociHi OarawHe ie itt Rvraie , a Uxnited liabUiiy society 
aanag a capital of 1,800,000 francs. 











Part III: Credit 


ITALY. 

RECENT PROVISIONS AS TO AGRICUETURAE CREDIT. 


SOURCKS: 

DECR 1 ;T 0 LrOGOT 3 ^N 15 NZIALE XO MACGIO 1 ^ 17 , N. 7 b» 8 , RECANTR PROWEDIMENTI PER LA COL 

TivAZioxE DEI CKiRFALX {^it’utcnancy Decree lo May containing Pnm^iom 

for the Culiivatioh of Cereals), Gazr,elia UffUiale del Regno iVltnlia, Romo, No. 217, 
10 May 1(^17. 

ClROlLARE X. 18,000 IN DATA 25 MAGGIO I917 RELATIVA AD OPER.VZIONI DI CREDITO PER LA 
C 0 LTiv.\zi 0 NR DEI CERE.VLI KD ALTRI PRODOTTi .\LlMENT.\Ri {Circular No, 18,000 dated 35 
May ii)iy to Opetaiions of Credit foi the CuHwation of Cereals and other Foodstuffc). 

DECRETi) LDOGOTENENZIALE 28 GIDGNO I97, N. IO35, CHE STANZIA UN PONDO DI VENTI MCUONI 
PER ANTICIPAZIONI AOLI TSTITUH DI CREDITO AGRYRIO, PER SOAIMINlSTR.\aiONI AGLI AGRI- 
COLTORI a termini del ])recedeiile decreto {Lieutenancy Decree 38 June 1917, A\. 1035, 
advancing a Fund of 20,000,000 lUas to Institutions of AgiicuUnral Credit to he g}anted to 
Agriculturists on the terfns of the preceding decree), Gazzetta VffiiutU del R>zfio Italia 
Rome, No. 151, 30 June 1917. 

Decreto LroooTi^NKNziALE 26 Lt»GLio 1917, n. 1269, contfnente disposiziont per age- 

VOLARE ALLS AS.^OCIAZIONI AGRARIE XL CREDITO I'ER TA COLTIVAZIONE DEI CERF\TJ. {LtCU- 

tenanev Decree 2(3 July 1917, No. 126% containing Provisions placing within reach ofAeticul- 
iural Associations Credit for the Cultivation ofCeteah). Gazzetfa Vf/tciale del Regno d*Italic 
Rome, No. 195, 18 August 1917, 

DrCRETO LtrOGOTENEMZIALE 23 AGOSIO 1917, N. I^2y, REC.\NTR PROWEDIMENTI PER AGE- 
VOL.\RE LA PROVVISTA DELFJE SEMI‘NT! E DEI CONCIBIT CIirVITCI AtSLI AGRICOLTORX DELL*\ 

S.\RDEGN\ (y.xt’tt/twncy Decree 2;^ August 1917, No. containing Provisions facilitat¬ 
ing the obtaining of Seeds and Chemical Manures by the Agriculturists of Sardinia). Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiah del Regno iCItalia^ Rome, No, 205, 30 August i<)i7. 

DECRETO-LFGGE LDOGOTENENZIALE 23 AGOSTO 1917, N. 1592, CHi: MODIFICA LE DISI'OSIZIONISUI. 
CREDITO AGRARIO IN SARDEGNA CONTEN 0 TENEIXAIJEGGE (TESTOITNIOO) 10 N 0 VEMliREI 907 , 

N. 84-^ {Lieutenancy Decree 23 Augusi igi7, No. 1592, modifying the Provisions as to .Agrictd- 
iural Credit in the Law {Single Text) oi 10 November 1907, No, 844). 

DECRETO-LEGGD LDOGOTENENZIALE 4 OTTOBRE 1917 , N. 1604, RECANTF PROVVEDIMBNTIPERIL 
CREDITO AOLI ENTi AGRARX DEL lAZXO [LicMenoncy Decree-Low 4 October 1917, No. 1604, 
containing Provisions for Credit to .4 gricultmal Bodies in Latiim),Ga!:ietta Uffieiale del Regno 
d*Italia, Rome No. 242, 13 October 1917. 
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In recent months many measures have been passed in Italy which aim 
at encouraging agricultural production and largely increasing agricultural 
credit. We think it opportune to notice them briefly. 


§ I. The decrees of io may and zo and 30 june lyiy. 

* 

The decree of lo May 1917, No. 788, contains, as we already noticed in 
onr issue for last July, a series of provision aimed essentially at intensifj’ing 
the cultivation of cereals and other foodstuffs. In the matter of credit it 
authorizes the institutions of agricultural, ordinar^^ and co-operative credit, 
the ordinary savings-banks, the Monti di Pietd and Monti Fnmentari and 
the agricultural loan funds to grant loans for cultivating corn, other cereals, 
vegetables and edible root crops, independently of any provision of laws, 
rules or by-laws, and in the measure and for the terms required in indivi¬ 
dual cases, according to whether cultivation is intensive or extensive and 
according to the time in which crops ripen. It .should be noted how oppor¬ 
tunely’^ the decree makes an appeal for the attainment of its goal not only 
to special institutions of agricultural credit but also to the other institu¬ 
tions of credit we have named. 

The loans granted for such cultivation are, by one of the notable in¬ 
novations in the sphere of agricultural credit, secured by a legal prhdlege 
which no longers bears, as in the past, on a single product, but indiscri¬ 
minately on all products of a farm, including hanging fruits and pro\isions 
produced on the farm and stored in the dwelling-house and annexed build¬ 
ings. This privilege need not be specially stipulated but arises from the 
single fact of the concession of the loan and has legal force without a 
particular agreement between the parties concerned. 

Hitherto, on the other hand, loans for seeds, for cultivation and the 
harvest and for the acquisition of manures and fertilizers have enjoyed the 
private established by Clause 5 of Article 1958 of the Italian civil code, 
a privilege bearing on the single product for the benefit of which the sum 
or material lent was intended. In order lo have a wider security institu¬ 
tions affording agricultural credit have had to make with the borrower a 
special agreement constituting a privilege in the terms of Clause i of the 
law of 23 January 1887, No. 4276; and thus it has been posvsible to create 
a privilege falling on the same objects as those on which the tenant's pri¬ 
vilege is exercised in virtue of Clause 3 of the Article 1958 filready cited. 
The decree with which we are now concerned provides, as has been said, 
that without formality or expense the prixdlege becomes the right of the 
lending institution. 

The aforesaid loans are in the form of bills on which the purpose of the 
loans and the farm for which they are lent must be indicated. 

The law of 1887 (Article 10) further provides that if a debtor alienate 
the property subject to the privilege without replacing it or allow it to 
deteriorate gravdy or abandon the cultivation of his farm, or in any way, 
by his fraud or fault, notably diminish the security of the creditor insti- 
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tution, the latter may demand that the contract be determjined according 
to the terms of Article 1165 of the civil code. This simple reference to com¬ 
mon law is one of the causes of the meagre results produced by the statute 
in question. It was justly observed that in the cases contemplated by this 
pro\’ibion the debtor in fault should at least have been denied the benefit 
of the delay authorized by the aforesaid Article 1165. A notable improve¬ 
ment on earlier conditions should therefore be considered to have been in¬ 
troduced by the provision of the decree we are examining, according to 
which a debtor who depreciates or withdraws the property subject to the 
privilege, or wholly or partially employs the sum lent to him for objects 
other than that for which it is lent, is punished by the penalty established 
by Article 203 of the Italian penal code, that is to say by imprisonment 
or a fine. 

Another useful innovation concerns the simplification of the executive 
procedure. If the debtor does not entirely restore the amount of the loan 
when it falls due, the praetor may, at the instance of the lending institu¬ 
tion and after he havS obtained summary information, order the sequestra¬ 
tion and sale of the property subject to the privilege. Such sale may take 
place without legal formalities. 

Finally, agreements rdative to the loans in question are exempt from 
eveiy sort of stamp and registration duty; and legal acts and bills of 
exchange depending on these loans are subject to taxation in normal con¬ 
ditions. 

Two other decrees were promulgated to extend and to apply that we 
have examined. 

The fiirst, dated 28 June 1917, No. 1035, was made to render the loans 
of which we have spoken more fitted to encourage the cultivation of corn and 
other cereals. It allows the concession to institutions of agricultural credit, 
authorized by special laws, of advances up to an amount of 20,000,000 liras 
at 3 per cent, interest (i). The sums thus advanced will be lent by the insti¬ 
tutions to agriculturists by means ot intermediary bodies, or directly when 
no recourse to intermediary bodies is possible. If the loan is required for the 
provision of seeds the institution of credit will give the landowner, when 
issuing a bill, a bond allowing him to withdraw at cost price a quantity of 
seeds equivalent to its amount from the provincial grain consortium. The 
State will provide the pro\dncial grain consortium with seeds for distribu¬ 
tion. 

The loans which institutions of agricultural credit are authorized to 
make and the sums they receive as advances will bear interest at a rate 
not higher than 4 per cent, if the loans are made to agriculturists directly, 
or 5 per cent. i£ they are made through intermediary institutions. 

The second decree in question (ministerial decree of 30 June 1917) 
aims at extending in the farming year 1917-1918 the cultivation of com, 
other cereals and edible root crops in the southern mainland and the islands, 


(i) Tliis land was augmented by 10,000,000 lixas by the lieutenancy decree ol ii Novembei 
1917, No. 1831. St^c Ga^s'ictta Ufficiale del Re:*no (VUalui for 15 No\eml>ei H)i7, No 260 
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and allows that, in so far as more land than in 1916-1917 is given up to 
these crops, the institutions of agricultural credit which are authorized 
by special laws may grant subsidies, up to the amount of 70 liras per hec¬ 
tare of the added area, for the execution of the work necessary to preparing 
it for sowing. Such grants may be made to landowners or lessees so long as 
they cultivate their lands directly, and to farmers having the usual contracts 
of tenancy. A subsequent ministerial decree, dated 24 August 1917, raised 
the maximum limit of the loans to 100 liras per hectare. 


§ 2. The decrees oe 26 juey and 19 and 28 aucust 1917. 

Other noteworthy provisions are contained in the lieutenancy decree 
of 26 Inly 1917, No. 1269: which aims at facilitating the cultivation of 
cereals by agricultural associations. By the terms of this decree agricultu¬ 
ral loans and current accounts in favour of agricultural associations which 
are legally constituted, whether as moral corporations or as co-operative 
societies, for the conduct of the farms which they manage, will be regulated 
only by the rules of the lieutenancy decree of 8 October 1916, No. 1336, which 
we examined in our issue for December 1916 (page 82), to which we refer 
the reader. When such loans and current accounts are granted for the 
cultivation of cereals by duly authorized institutions they will be secured 
by the privilege determined by Article 9 of the cited decree of 10 May 1917, 
No. 788, on the property" specified in the first part of the same Article, and 
the privilege determined by the lieteunancy decree of 8 October 1916, 
No. 1336, on other property. I/ending contracts as to the operations we 
have indicated and copies of extracts therefrom will be exem^it from the 
stamp and registration duty. Bills depending on such contracts, on which 
the limits of such contracts should indicated, are exempt from the wStanip 
duty. Finally the Istiinto Nazionale di Credito fer la Cooperazionc is in¬ 
cluded among the institutions authorized to grant loans for the cultivation 
of cereals, and is assimilated to institutions of agricultural credit as regards 
the advances made by the State with which the lieutenancy decree of 28 
June 1917, No. 1035. deals. 

In execution of the provisions we have examined the subsequent de¬ 
crees of ig and 28 August 1917 granted the following advances to each of 
the institutions of agricultural credit indicated below: 

1) Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples, for the provincial funds of 
agricultural credit which it manages in accordance with the law of 2 Feb¬ 
ruary 1911, No. 70, 10,000,000 liras. 

2) Provincial fund of agricultural credit for Basilicata, 1,500,000 liras. 

3) Istituto di Credito Agrario Vittorio Emannele III, for Calabria, 
1,000,000 liras. 

4) Cassa Ademprivile of Sassari and Cagliari, 1,500,000 liras each. 

5) Federation for Agricultural Credit in Marcia, for the agricultural 
funds of the region, 1,000,000 liras. 
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6) Federation for ^ricultural Credit in Umbria, for the agriailtural 
funds of the region, 500,000 liras. 

7) Istituto NazioncUe di Credito per la Cooperazione, 2,000,000 liras. 
The Bank of Naples is charged to make these advances which amount 

altogether to quite 19 million liras. Sums eventually not required b3’' any 
of the cited institutions may be assigned to others wMch are found to have 
received insufficient advances. 


§ 3. Special provisions for Sardinia. 

The provisions we have examined are general in character. They 
were founded on the decree of 10 May 1917, No. 788, which established the 
starting-points for State action in the matter of the intensification of the 
cultivation of food crops. But the examination of the conditions of single 
Italian districts brought into notice particularities which could not be ne¬ 
glected,‘ and it became necessarj^ to make fecial provision for some regions, 
among them Sardinia. We have already seen how, for growing cereals, 
the agriculturists of this island can obtain loans from the local institutions 
of agricultiual credit, in order to prepare the land for sowing, at the rate 
of 100 liras a hectare , and that if they extend the area cultivated in 1916- 
1917 they can also obtain loans of seed for the additional land to be sown. 

For the purpose of such grants the Casse Ademprivili of Cagliari and 
Sassari have already obtained from the State an advance of 1,500,000 liras 
each. 

Further a lieutenancy decree of 33 August 1917, No. 1329, authorizes 
these funds to acquire seeds in order to grant them at cost price to the Monti 
Frumentan, the agricultural co-operative 'societies and agriculturists, ei¬ 
ther for cash 01 on credit. 

For this puriDose the State will grant these funds not more than 2 
per cent, of the value of the seeds granted. Other facilities are granted 
by the same decree for the acquisition of chemical manures by agricultu¬ 
rists who ailtivate directly holdings not more than ten hectares in area, 
the State contributing with a stun of 300,000 liras to the pa3mient of a quota 
of the price not exceeding 25 per cent. 

In connection with the provisions having immediate force, and in or¬ 
der at once to obtain conditions favourable to an extension of cultivation 
in the coming year, certain modifications, which have for some time been 
the objects of votes and proposals, have been introduced into the law which 
regulates agricultural credit in Sardinia (single text, 10 November 1917, 
No. 844). 

The new provisions, contained in the lieutenancy decree of 23 August 
1917, No. 1592, enlarge the whole sphere of activity of the Casse Adempri- 
vili, for they establish that the advances referred to in Qauses 3 and 4 of 
Article i of the cited law of 10 November 1907, No. 844 (advances for 
buildings settlers' houses and suitable stables, maJdng farm roads, restoring 
vineyards, providing water-supplies, etc.) may be made indiscriminatelj’ 
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to leaseholders, recognized agricultural co-operative societies, landowners 
and farmers. 

Moreover these advances may be not only for the objects stated but 
also, to individuals and societies, for the protection of water-supplies and 
for the dr aining and irrigation of farms, the construction of wells and drink¬ 
ing-places and the systematization and breaking up of lands and for making 
enclosing walls and hedges and otherwise enclosing farms. 

Before granting such advances the mortgage securing them will be 
sufl&ciently guaranteed if the applicant shows that he is the lawful owner 
of the land which is to be improved. 

Farmers who are not owners, whether individuals or societies, may ob¬ 
tain the advances on a simple personal security to be fixed by the adminis¬ 
trative council of the Cassa Ademprivile. 

The decree we have cited further provides for the new regulation 
of the Monti Frimenfari in the island. It aims at providing that such of 
them as possess a capital of less than 2,000 liras, or in any way cannot ful¬ 
fil their functions to advantage, shall be obliged by a decree of the Minister 
of Agriculture, who shall hear on the subject the provincial Cassa Adem- 
privile, to unite with Monti Frnmentari in conterminous communes or 
to be concentrated in the Cassa Ademprivile, The latter shall, if such a con¬ 
centration take place, invest the capital of the concentrated Monti by pre¬ 
ference in loans to the inhabitants of the communes in which they are si¬ 
tuated. It may, with the authorization of the Minister of Agriculture, in¬ 
stitute branches and appoint representatives where there appears to be 
need for them. 

The advances of the Casse Ademprivili to a Monte Frumentario may 
amount to 20,000 liras. The maximum limit of the loans which the Monti 
Fnmentari may grant is 1000. bras, whether the loans be in kind or in 
cash. On their loans, whether in kind or in cash, they may receive inte¬ 
rest up to the rate of 214 per cent, in addition to the rate liey pay to the 
Cassa Ademprivile. They are administered by commissions composed of 
five members of whom one is nominated by the prefect of the council, two 
by the communal council, and by forty or twenty larger contributors to 
the land tax according to whether or not the commune in question have a 
population of more than 3,000. Finally the supervision of the Monti Fru- 
mentari, and also of the agricultural funds and the agricultural consortia 
which are not co-operative in form, is entrusted to the Cassa Ademprivile 
of each province, which is granted the staff and funds it consequently needs. 

§ 4. Provisions por affording credit to the agricultural bodies 

IN LATIUM. 

By a decree of 4 October iqiy. No, 1604, the Istituto Nazionale deUe 
Assicurazioni (National Institute of Insurance), the Cassa Nazionale di 
Previdenza per VlnvaUditd e la Vecchiaia degU Operai (National Fund of 
Thrift for the Invalidity and Old Age of Workpeople), the Istituto Na~ 
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zionalc di Credito per la Cooperazionc (National Institute of Credit for Co¬ 
operation), the savings-banks, theMontidi pietd and the institutions of ordi¬ 
nary and co-operative credit were authorized, independent!}" of any pro¬ 
vision of la^’s, regulations or by-laws, to grant loans to the agricultural 
bodies in Latium for the acquisition of land, the payment of capital and 
dues, for emancipations and, in general, for anything necessary to the im¬ 
provement of land or the transformation of agriculture in properties held 
collectively. To secure such loans the agricultural bodies of Latium will 
allow the lending institutions to be regularly represented on the collector- 
ship of the societies' revenue: and when the revenue collected in a year does 
not reach the whole amount of the payments due in that year to the lending 
institutions the State will advance the difference. 

The Istitiito nazionale di credito per la coopernzinne is further authorized 
to give credit to the afoiesaid agricultural bodies in order to provide them 
with necessary means for the pursuance of ordinary cultivation and the 
farming of their lands (acquisition of live and other stock and seeds, payment 
of wages and of expenses of harvest, etc.). 

lyoans for the acquisition of lands, emancipation from dues and, in 
general, the improvement of lands, can be for a maximum term of fifty years, 
the debtor having the option of extinguishing them earlier. The rate ol 
interest may not exceed 5 Va per cent, and the vStale will contribute to its 
payment up to i 14 1 ^^ cent. 


* 

* ♦ 

To conclude: as the ex-Minister of Agriculture, Signor Raineri, re¬ 
marked in a recent speech at Salerno on the governement's agricultural po¬ 
licy, a new system of agricultural credit has gradually taken form in the 
recent exceptional provisions. The credit affected used to be essentially 
personal. The new measures have transformed it into a credit predomi¬ 
nantly based on real estate. The decree of 10 May IQ17 for the cultiva¬ 
tion of food stuffs enlarged the basis of the privilege which the law had creat¬ 
ed, so that it now covers aiot only the crop which the loans contribute to 
i:)roduce, but also all crops of the land indiscriminately, including hanging 
fniit and stored i>rovisions. Thus the rules were modified and land cre¬ 
dit was created. The subsidizing of the institutions of agricultural credit 
with important resources of the Treasury was then undertaken, in order that 
they might grant loans as liberally as possible. All these measures were 
inspired by the fundamental desire to increase production and to satisfy- 
the new needs of agriculture. 
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TilK SHORT term RURAE CREOIT ACT OV MANITOBA — Thu Gram Growcri* Guide, 
Winnipev*, t7 October 1917. 

]Mr. George W. Proiit presented to the Manitoba legidature at their 
session of 1917 an Act providing for rural credit which received the royal 
assent on 9 March. This is the Short Term Rural Credits Act which pro¬ 
mises to have much influence in building up agriculture in Manitoba. 

The Act provides for the incorporation of a rural credit society in any 
municipality on the application of fifteen farmers to the govemor-in-coun- 
cil. An officer is appointed b^’ the government to act as secretarj^-treasurer 
to the society until the organization is completed when such an apix>int- 
ment is made permanently. The society cannot begin business until it 
have secured fifty members each of whom has subscribed for one share of 
5100 and paid up 10 per cent, of its amount. The provincial government 
subscribes for a sum equal to half that subscribed by the fifty farmers, 
namel5" §2,500, and the local municipality for other §2,500. The total ca¬ 
pital stock thus reaches the sum of § 10,000. Two or more municipali¬ 
ties msiy co-operate to pay the municipal subscription, but the total muni¬ 
cipal sabscrii)tion must in no case exceed 50 per cent, of that of the farmers. 
The municipal subscription may be in municipal bonds. The capital jointly 
subscribed by fifty farmers, by' the ntral municii^alities and by the ])ro- 
\Tnce of Manitoba gives a basis for credit at the bank. 

When the society is completely organized the conduct of 'business is 
vested in a board of nine directors, three elected by’' the members of the 
society, three named by Ihe municipality and three ap|X>inted by the go¬ 
vernment of Manitoba. The directors appointed by the Government must 
include a graduate in agriculture who becomes the government suiJervisor 
of agriculture in the district. He may be known as district representative 
or county agent. One director, who acts as secretary, must be a capabh ac¬ 
countant and is the only paid oflicial of the society. 

The Act is si)ecifically framed to provide for loans for a definite pe¬ 
riod to enable regular farming operations. It allows of loans for the 
following purposes: 

1. The purchase of seed, fodder or other supplies; 

2. The purchase of implements and machinery : 

3. The purchase of cows, horses, sheep, pigs and other animals; 
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4. The pa^’ment of the cost of operations of farming, ranching, dairy 
farming or the like ; 

5. The payment of the cost of preparing lands foi cultivation. 

All loans are guaranteed by the society". Each member is liable up to 
the limit of the stock he holds and for whatever he borrows. The safety 
of the joint security provided under the Ac** enables the society to borrow 
from the bank at 6 per cent. The money thus borrowed is relent to the 
^armer at 7 per cent, on his note, and the societ5’^’s security consists in 
the animals, machinery, goods or personal propert}’' which he purchases 
wholly cr partly with such loan, and of the offspring or products arising 
out o^ the animals or goods so purchased. 

The notes covering these loans mature not later than 31 December of 
the year in which they are made. Thus the Rural Credits Act saves both 
the banker and the farmer the inconveniences incidental to frequent renew¬ 
als of these notes. When however the loan is for machinery or live stock, 
or other object from which early returns cannot reasonably be expected, 
the loan may, with the approval of the directors of the society, be 
renewed from year to year. 

Some scepticism which existed was proved unfounded, when the co¬ 
operative spirit of the farmers in the district cattsed the formation of the 
St. Andrews Rural Credit Society, having fifty-two members, in the rural 
municipalities of St. Andrews and St. Clements. The headquaiters of 
this society are at Sdkixk. 

The first application for a loan was approved by the directors of this 
society on 6 June, and on 17 October about 25 loans, of the approximate 
value of J550 each, had been made. The amount of loans varied from 
to $2,000, and they were for practically every purpose for which money 
can be borrowed under the Act except for the purchase of seed. Seventeen 
were for breaking up land. 

We reproduce a t^’pical application for a loan: 

“ I, John William Brown, of the Municipality of St. Clements in the 
Province of Manitoba, hereby apply to the Andrews Rural Credit So¬ 
ciety for a loan of Twelve Hundred Dollars (J1200) uwier the terms of the 
Rural Credits Act, to be tivSed f(;T the following pur^joses : 

For xnirhase of cattle . $ 300 

For purchase of Machinery. " 50 

For expenses of putting in and taking off Crop . , " 350 

For clearing and breaking 50 acres. This part I wish 

renewed. '' 500 

$ 1200 

and I agree to pay the said loan on or before the thirty-first day of Decem¬ 
ber 1917, with interest at the rate of seven per cent, pet annum from the 
dates the same or parts thereof are received to date of payment. 

John W. Brown 

(Signature) 
June 8th 1917. 
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" Approval. 

To the Dominion Bank. 

V The vSt. Andrews Rural Credh Society hereby approves the fore.£;oing 
application and guarantees the payment of the said loan 
"Passed b}” the Directors fliis 15th day of June 

V- W. Hooker, Cfias. H. Ctifford. 

President. Secretary. 


It is an interesting circumstance tliat a farmer whose application for a 
loan is granted uses the loan onlj’ as he needs it and pays interest only on 
the used portion. 

Since the St. Andrews society was founded new societies have been or¬ 
ganized at Langruth, Oak\dlle, Oak Lake and Biscarth. Farmers who have 
experienced the advantages of the credit afforded are the best propagandists 
of the movement. 

The Rural Credits Act also provides that the societies may act as agents 
for the members in buying supplies and selling products, and may promote 
co-operation for the improvement of the conditions of farm life, endeavour¬ 
ing to e:srtend their aclmt}" to all residents in their diwstricts. 

An impoitant work is directly encouraged by the apix)intemeiit of gra¬ 
duates of agricultural colleges to the directorate of societies. These men 
will do the same work as the agricultural representative in Ontario and the 
county agent in the United States, but they have at their service an instru¬ 
ment which will much increase the rapidity and effectiveness of their ac¬ 
tion . The Rural Credit Societies will bring them into immediate touch with 
many of the farmers who need their help most. The following are a few 
of the directions in which it is suggested that they may render seivdce: they 
may help the fanner to secure good seed and better stock*; manage or advise 
in the management of co-operative buying or selling associations; give de- 
nionslralions of various farming 0])erations, such as the elimination of go¬ 
phers, weeding and the controlling of plant and animal diseases; secure 
plans for modem, farm buildings; hold courses of lectures; and superin¬ 
tend the application of loans to the objects for which they are' intended. 

This brief anah’sis has shown that the Rural Credits Act of Manitoba 
s of the first importance to agricultural organization, 

ITALY. 

I. THIE INSTITUTION OF A SYSTE>I OF CURRENT ACCOUNTS AND POSTAL OR¬ 
DERS. — Gaszetta Ufflciale del Re»no Rome, Na. 219,15 Sii)tembef 1917- 

By the lieutenamcy decree-law of 6 September 1917, No. 1451, a system 
of current accounts and postal orders, dependent on the Ministry of Posts 
and Td^raphs, has been instituted in Italy. It aims at eliminating the 
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risks of transporting corn, at economizing the time and money spent on 
such transport, at facilitating exchange, diminishing the passage of coin, 
etc. (t). The following are the chief rules of the new S3^stem. 

Rvery individual and exery legal person, including firms, collective bo¬ 
dies and ofi&ces, moy benefit b^" the new sj'stem on making application and 
on fulfilling the conditions established hy the rules. Married women and 
minors who have reached the age of eighteen are full^" qualified for this 
pur[)Ose. 

The assets of the current accounts are formed: i) b3" payments of 
mone3" b3’ those in whose name the3^ stand or b3" others for their benefit; 
2) b3" inscription in their accounts of their credit, b3" means of recovered 
orders, bills received, values bequeathed to them or other securities; 
5) b3’^ credit transferred from other accounts. 

Persons hamng current accounts ma3" use their credit a) to withdraw 
nione3" or cause its withdrawal at the office where the3’- have an account; 
h) to cause payments to be made hy means of the post-offices; c) to have 
their credit transferred wholl3’' or partial^ to another person having a cur¬ 
rent account (bancogiro). 

The administration provides that all operations belonging to the ser¬ 
vice shall immediateh” be effective, and the administration is liable for the 
whole sum paid in, gradually freeing itself from such liability as pa3Taents 
are made in the manner established by the rules. All other liability is 
excluded. 

Action for the rectification of a postal current account must be taken 
within a year. All other action in connection with such an account must be 
taken within a period of three years. If such tenn elapse without any ope¬ 
rations or other action suspending the rule being undertaken by the per¬ 
son in whose name the account stands, the credit of the account, including 
deposited securities, is acquired by the administration. Disputes rela¬ 
tive to xiostal current accountvS belong to the commercial jurisdiction. 

A current account is determined legalty by the forfeiture, the depriva¬ 
tion or the failure of the person in whose name it stands. Until it be wound 
up and the balance be jdaced at the service of the person in whosse name it 
has stood or his rqjrcsentatives, his credit cannot be sequestrated or pledged. 

No ])erson having a current account can draw orders on one day in 
one place for a larger sum than 10,000 liras. 

Every operation of paying in money or credit, transferring it or caus¬ 
ing x^ayments to be made, is subjected to a fixed duty of ten centesimi pay¬ 
able by the applicant. On pa3meuts to be effected in cash there is ano¬ 
ther duty of twenty-five cenicsimi on ever3’' thousand liras paid. For every 
extract from an account, be3’’ond that sent periodically to the person in 
whose name itstands, a due of fifty centesimi is pa3’'able. No other tax 

(1) Ft )r the uc^nmnic and legal iiupirtonce of such a measure in Italy see the learned 
repjrt presented to the president of the Chamber on as June 1917 by the parliamen¬ 
tary c numission charged to report on the relative scheme for a law presented to par- 
U.iment at the session of 6 December 191c* by the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs (Kera) 
AHi parlamentari, No 686-A. 
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or fiscal burden will be placed on the operations or the documents involved 
by this system. Correspondence between those benefitinc: by it and the 
administration will be free of postage. 

Available funds will be paid into a current account which will bear 
interest to the de|X)sit and loans fund at a rate corresponding to the average 
annual interest which this fund receives from the aggregate capital it 
administers. 

Of annual net profits two tenths will go to the formation of a reserve 
fund within the fund just mentioned and administered thereby. The re¬ 
maining eight tenths will be paid to the Opera mzionale per la protezione 
e Vassistenza degli invalidi della guerra (National Enterprise for the Pro¬ 
tection and Assistance of Invalids of the War). 

* * 

3 . THK FROVlXCIAIy FUND OF AGRXCimTnR..U. CRKDIT FOR IJAvSmiCAT.V IN 

i<)i6. R.eport on the year itji6. Potenza, 1017. 

Pursuing our examination of the activity in 1916 of the chief institu¬ 
tions of agricultural credit in Italy (i), we find some data as to the busi¬ 
ness done in that year by the provincial funds of agricultural credit for 
Basilicata. 

Credit afforded during the year by means of the Monti Frnmeniari, the 
agricultural funds and the agricultural consortia for seeds, manures, ferti¬ 
lizers, expeuses of sowing, harvest, cultivation, live and other stock. Total 
turnover 3,611 bills for 1,297,316 liras (average 359 liras a bill) as against 
2;755 for 1,080,855 liras at the end of 1915. The turnover of the cur¬ 
rent accounts was 87,586 liras. The balance in bills on 31 December 1916 
was 622,102 liras as against 548,382 liras in 1915. 

Direct credh to individuals regulated by the royal decree of xi October 
1914, No. 1089 (2). — Total turnover 651 bills for 699,385 liras as against 
712 bills for 838,140 liras in 1915. The balance in bills on 31 December 
1916 was 346,568 liras. 

Loans to those who suffered losses bv fieldmice, — Re<j[uests for seed for 
23,191 hectares (3) covered 2,499,148 liras, of which 1,763,904 liras were 
paid on 2,452 bills. 

Credit for acquisition of live stock, — Current accounts relative to this 
form of credit fell from 23,285 liras at the end of 1915 to 16,919 liras at 
the end of 1916, and the bills in hand were reduced from 375 for 609,857 
liras to 326 for 570,147 liras. The diminution of business of this kind is 
essentially a consequence of the requisition of live stock and of previous 
bad years. 

Credit for agrictiUural improvements. — In this category" there were 100 
loans amounting to liras, of which 28,750 liras were for water-con- 


(x) See our issues for August and September i()i7. 
(2) See OUT issue for January iqi*;. 

(S) 1 hectare 3.47 acres. 
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ducts, 106,060 liras for modern stables, 278,822 for settlers' houses, 337,000 * 
liras for settlers' houses and modern stables. Eighty-four loans for 
621,560 liras are in course of amortization. As regards their term. 
48,300 liras fall due in from five to fifteen years, 365,150 liras within twenty 
years, 38,500 liras in from twenty-five to thirty years, 186,884 liras within 
thirty-five years, and 112,088 liras in from forty to fifty years. The 
normal term is twenty j^ears, the maximum term thirty-five 3"ears. 

Eoans for plantations and reafforestation amounted to 9,331 liras at 
the end of 1915 and fell to 9,133 liras at the end of 1916. Loans for ir¬ 
rigation amounted to 30,095 liras, and loans for hedges remained at the same 
level as on 31 December 1915, uamety 1,305 liras. 

The capital of this institution the true capital and the emergency and 
reser\’'e funds — reached 1,915,910.66 liras, to which 145,050.31 liras of 
the net profits of the previous year must be added, making a total of 
2,060,951.97 liras. 


nt m 

3. Tim EDER\ZIONE 19 CRHDITO .\CRARlO NEWRIA.—Report 
of federal corncil for I’trugia, loi;. 

The law of 2 January 1910, No. 7, on agricultural credit in Marche and 
Umbria (i) institutes in each of these regions a federation formed by the 
agricultural funds and discounting institutions (savings-banks and co¬ 
operative banks) which exist there and are spontaneously associated. Such 
a federation is called upon to administer the fund destined by the same 
law for the exercise of agricultural credit* a fund which amounts to 700,000 
liras for Marche and 400,000 liras for Umbria. It behoves tliis fund in 
particular to provide for the endowment of agricultural funds and the 
temporar}’^ employment of capital not yet bestowed on such an^^object- 
We now learn from the report of the federal council of the Umbrian fede¬ 
ration that on 31 December 1916 the agricultural funds active in Umbria 
numbered thirteen. In that year their discount and loans business covered 
the sum of 401,448.03 liras and left them a balance of 169,137.15 liras on 31 
December. The sum of 290,368.03 liras hadgone to provide manures, 83.567 
liras for stock, imidements and machinery, 16,850 liras for fertilizers, 7,795 
liras for cultivation, 2,250 liras for seeds and 618 liras for the harvest. 


UNITED STATES 

I. THE ACTIVITY OF THE FEDICRAI, I,ANI) HANK OF ST. lyOl’IS.— The Country (r cn- 
tlemnn, Vol EXXXIl, No tS, Philadelphia, 17 November 11)17. 

The h'ederal Land Bank of St. Louis has the function of providing cre¬ 
dit for the farmers of three States - Missouri, Illinois and Arkansas. It 

(i) For the reSfuUUon of iiRriculUiTal creiUt in Mircheaufl Umbria .see the article 
ill ouris.siic for June 101^, pace 77. 
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was founded in viitiie of tiie federal law of 17 July iQif) on agricultural 
credit, and within «!ix months it issued and sold Si ,000,000 worth of bondvS 
based on mortgages which it held as security for loans to farmers of the 
States named. 

It also has on file fully examined applications for additional loans 
amounting lii;3,ooo,ooo, and applications not yet fully examined for about 
^>10,000,000. The manager believes that the bank's loans to fanners in 
the district will aggregate {if40,ooo,ooo in the course of a few years. 

Charts showing the productivity of the land in every county of the 
district and the general characteristics of the soil have been prepared. From 
these the bank's officials can obtain information as to crops, live stock, 
dairy production, the value of farm improvements, schools, churches, roads. 

In order to teach farmers their own needs and opportunities the bank 
has decided to form an educational department. The hope is that such an 
organization will be perfected as will give to every borrower the practical 
help needed to make his farming methods and the management of his farm 
thoroughly efficient. 

The methods followed in granting loans are themselves as educational 
as they are practical, a fact made clear by the following example An Ar¬ 
kansas farmer applied to the Federal Bank of St. Louis for a loan of $1000, 
of which half was to build a barn and half pay for tilling. The bank sent 
an expert to appraise and survey the farm, and shortly afterwards the appli¬ 
cant received from the bank a letter which was substantially’' as follows: 

“ Our survey of your farm indicates that it would not be to your best 
interest to lend y^ou $300 to build a bam. Your land is worn out. You are 
not producing enough to fill the’barn you have. Our report shows that 
y^ou need fertilizers and drainage. We are willing to lend you J(5oo to 
buy phosphates or limestone to build up your land and $500 for tilling. 
We beljeve that you can use $1,000 profitably in that way and double the 
yield of your farm. We have therefore approve<iof your application for 
the loan provided you use the moneyr as we have .suggested. When you 
put your land in condition to produce what we think it is capable of produ¬ 
cing we shall be glad to consider y’^our application for additional money to 
build a bam ". 

Thus the bank extends practical as well as financial help to the farmers 
of the St. Louis districts, and the reports of the bank's “ field men " show 
that the farmers lack practical methods as much as moneys In partioilar 
this fact is proved by reports from some parts of Arkansas and Southern 
Missouri, which speak of exhaustion of land due to no rotation of crops 
and to a lack of proper fertilizers, of mere sheds serving as bar:^, of houses 
hardly fit for habitation, and of neighbourhoods which have unimproved 
roads and inadequate schools and churches. In many cases the bank has 
recommended that applicants for loans build suitable houses instead of 
using the money they borrow to buy live stock or clear additional land. 
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2. THE CAJJFORNIA l*TiUI*:RATOX OF I'AIOIIvRS* CO-OPERATlVi^ "MARKIOTING 
ASSOCr VTIOXti California Frvtl A'l’it's, Vol. 56, No. i52y, SmP^a.nci5ico, 1:7October 
i‘)i/ 

At a meeting held last October in the offices of the Stste Market Di¬ 
rector in San h'rancisco the final organization was effected of the Califor¬ 
nia Federation of Farmers* Co-operative Marketing Associations. The as¬ 
sociations which joined it were the California Prune and Apricot Growers, 
the California Associated Olive Growers, the California Peach Growers, 
the California Associated Raisin Company, the Central California Berry- 
growers* Association, the Sebastopol Apple Growers' Union, the Poultry 
Prcditccrs of Central California and the Poultry Producers of Southern Ca¬ 
lifornia. Several associations are still considering the advisability of join¬ 
ing and it is exjjected that some of them will decide in favour of doing so. 
They are the Rice Association, the Dairy Association, the Almond Exchange, 
the Walnut Association, the California Fruit Exchange and the California 
Fruit Growers* Exchange. The Market Director states that the Citrus 
Exchange wishes to keep in touch with the federation but to remain outside 
it for the present. 

The Market Director intimates that the following are the objects of 
the federation, which is managed by an executive committee : 

“ To secure co-operation on all problems of common interest. 

“ To secure an interchange of thoughts, ideas and experiences. 

“ To seaire collective data on forms of organization and the dissemi¬ 
nation of information relative to laws proposed and adopted, opinions and 
judgementvS of courts, coniniissions and tribunals involving the scope and 
limitation of the activities of co-operative marketing associations, 

" To develop plans for the further elimination of waste in the cost of 
distribution of products. 

The joint employment of brokerj or salaried agents at Eastern 
marketing })oiiits. 

The joint tmplo>mint of an all-year-round sales organization for 
the American home markets for the various California farm products, in 
their respective seasons, to be handled through the establislied channels 
or otherwnse. 

** The joint employment of demonstration organizations to aid, en¬ 
courage and educate the retail dealers throughout the country to specialize 
on Califomia food products, 

“ Joint effort in national publicity and educational advertising. 

“ Development of foreign markets by the joint creation of foreign-sales 
organizations. 

** To ssnggest and carry out plans for more favourable State and Fe¬ 
deral legislation in the proper interest of Califomia farm products. 

Favourable Federal tariffs affecting Califomia farm products and 
joint opposition against the enactment .of possible harmful or unfair tariffs. 
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" To develop plans for the collective purchase and production of sup¬ 
plies used by all or several of the associations. 

“ To develop plans for co-opera.tion in securing proper transportation 
and proper transportation rates and facilities, 

" To develop plans for securing financial accommodations in the pri¬ 
mary financial markets at the lowest possible interest rates. 

To develop plans for creating and maintaining a labour bureau or 
other methods for handling the labour problems of farmers and marketing 
associations. 

“ To suggest and do &ny and all proper things which, at any .time or 
place, may be advantageous and beneficial to co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciations in general and to the member associations in particidar 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


CANADA. 


C<)T,D vSTORAGE IN CANADA. 


orPICIAJ, SOliRCK. 

Report op iNVEsmAiio^r into Coli> St<jrvol in Cvnvuv tender iin: Order in cor^NciL 
OP Novemper 10, 1016 in The JMbuiu ttuwtc issue<l by the Oepartnient ot I^ibonr, Ot- 
Uiwa, Auirnst H)i7 


§X. CtENJ^RAI, condition or the 3J0STNBSS OF COLD STORAGE. 


About half the meat killed in Canada, and about one fifth of the total 
quantity of eggs, as much of the butter and a third of the cheese produced 
in the dominion are subjected to cold storage during their passsage from 
producer to consumer. The trade in meat, eggs and dairy produce and their 
distribution are therefore controlled to an important extent by the owners 
of warehouses for cold storage. 

a) Distribution of Refrigerated Space among Different Kinds of Compa¬ 
nies. — Altogether there are in Canada about no of these warehouses. 
They Delong to seventy-six different companies, two of them to American 
comx)anies. ()f tlie seventy-six companies seven conduct only one establish¬ 
ment each; and five are large exporting houses which own altogether 
nine cold .storage establishments and export cliiefly dairy produce, and each 
of which has at least one branch in Montreal. Of those twelve of the com¬ 
panies which deal chiefly in fish two own two establishments each, the others 
one each. Thirty-nine of the warehouses store general produce, includ¬ 
ing meat, dairy i)roduce, eggs and fish, in proportions varying with their 
situation. One of thesj is affiliated to a slaughterhouse company, known 
in Canada as an abattoir company, but the other thirty-eight are independent. 

Of a total of more than 24,000,000 cubic feet of refrigerated space 
about 12,200,000 are held by the abattoir comi)aiues, 2,650,000 by the ex¬ 
porting houses dealing in dairy iiroduce and eggs, 2,250,000 by the fish com¬ 
panies and 7,200,000 by the companies having warehouses for general 
cold storage. 
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The greatest area for cold storage is therefore owned by the abattoir 
companies. These are most completely organized. They buy live stock 
in the centres most conveniently supplied, kill it in their own slaughter¬ 
houses, manufacture the by-products elaborately and efficiently and pre¬ 
serve the whole in their refrigerated warehouses. ThUvS they can keep 
dressed meat as an article of trade longer than the local butcher, and sup¬ 
ply the home or the foreign market as oppoitunity arises. Three of these 
huge companies contiol trade still further, for they have retail branches 
in the larger cities to w^hich they consign about 40 per cent, of the merchan¬ 
dise they sell for home consumption, allowing these branches a.slight reduc¬ 
tion on cost. One of these latter companies has about fort3" and another 
about eighty of such retail stores. As retailers the abattoir companies 
have an immense advantage over small butchers because they can so easily 
manufacture bj’-products. The^’ ought in consequence to allow for a smal- 
lei margin of profit when selling, and to be able to pay a Iiigher price to 
the producer, but the investigation under the order-in-council of 10 Novem¬ 
ber 1916 has not shown that either of these consequences has been realized. 

The abattoir companies have a secondary but considerable trade in 
butter, cheese, eggs and fish. 

b) Distribution oj Rejnqerated Space among Public and Private Estab¬ 
lishments, — The cold storage warehouses, owned b^" the various kinds 
of companies which have been mentioned, belong to the three classes of 
public and subsidized, public but not subsidized, and private warehouses. 
In theory a public warehouse is one which stores goods belonging to the ge¬ 
neral public, a private warehouse one which itsdf trades in the goods it 
stores. In fact however almost all the so-called " privatewarehouses 
are to some esrtent ** public ", and the report of the investigation gives one 
instance of a large " public " warehouse which derives almost its whole 
profit from its own trade. 

The plan of subsidizing these warehouses was instituted in 1907 by 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture to meet a necessity’’ for more si)ace 
for public storing. The government makes to newly organized cold sto¬ 
rage establishments a total grant of 30 per cent, of the cost of constnictior, 
15 per cent, being paid in the first year, 7 per cent, in the second, 4 per 
cent, in the third, 2 per cent, in the fourth and 2 j^er cent, in tlie fifth. A 
warehouse thus sifbsidized is required by law to store goods for others than 
its owners on request. The grant has been completely paid to twenty- 
five warehemses; and eight have already received instalments thereof 
amounting to $132,539, while $20,953 are still due to them Only three 
of the subsidized warehouses limit themselves to storing for the outside 
public. The others contend that fehdr warehouses are not sufficiently 
used by the public and do not thus yield them a sufficient income to enable 
them to meet their expenses without also themselves trading in the stored 
commodities. 

Out of the total refrigerated area of more than twenty-four million 
cubic feet 3,823,780 cubic feet bdong to the public and subsidized ware¬ 
houses, 6,505,804 cubic feet to the public but not subsidized warehouses, 
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aiJd I j,8()o,o<)(> cubic feet or more than half to the so-called private ware¬ 
houses. 

lu 191O the total anunmt of produce lianrlled by the subsidized cempa- 
iiics was more than. 841000,000 pounds, of which 12 per cent, was stored for 
others. In the same year the public but not subsidized warehouses handled 
about'85,ooo.ooo pounds, of which 18 per cent, was stored for others. The 
exact amount of produce stored in iqK) in warehouses of these two classes 
by others than the firms which occupied them was slightly over 24,000,000 
pounds. Rut the total quantity of produce placed in iqi6 in cold storage 
warehouses not belonging to its owners was about 88,000,000 pounds. It 
follows that f)4.0()0,000 j^ounds or 73 |)er cent, of the total quantity owned 
by the outside imblic were stored by the so-called private companies, which 
therefore can certainly not be said to deserve their name. It may be. 
however, that a considerable share of this amount belonged to compa¬ 
nies owning cold storage warehouses who stored it outside their own pre¬ 
mises. 


§ 2. I^'tJNTCTIOVS ok the IU’SINICSS ok COIvD storage. 

The original and essential function of a cold storage warehouse is the 
preservation of feod btit in Canada this has come to occupy a second place. 
In Canada these warehouses are concerned with: i) the purchase of food¬ 
stuffs from the prodticers, 2) their preparation and preservation, 3) their 
distribution in a) the home and h) the foreign market. 

Canada’s export trade in products which have been in cold storage is 
practically limited to four or five large meat companies and three or four 
large firms exporting cheese and other dairy produce. This export trade, 
which has attained to immense proportions since the outbreak of war, 
has greatly incrctised the capital and strengthened the organization of the 
com])anies concerned in it. But it has made of the home consumer, 
althrugh he livc*s in a land of ])lenty, a buyer who competes with a hungry 
world. 

Table 1 . shows the compurative x)Osilions of Ihe home and the export 
trade in meal, eggs and dairy produce. 

According to the estimates of the Agricultural Department the annual 
home consnmiytiou of butter in Canada is 27 pounds a head, that of cheese 
2 V2 pounds a head and that of eggs 17. J dozen a head. 

The commiasion appointed by the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture* to inqiuTe into the geneial situation as regards the meat supply 
reported that in iqoo the consumption per head of the Canadian popida- 
tioti was 54 pounds of beef, ii pounds of mutton and lamb and 44 pounds 
of ])ork; while in igit it was 61 pounds of beef, 9 pounds of mutton and 
lamb and 67 ijoauds of pork. The consumption of pork therefore increased 
proportionately more than that of beef. That it continued to do so 
after igii might be concluded from the circumstance that 325,000,000 
pounds of i)ork and only 295,000,000 pounds of beef passed through the 
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government inspected slaughterhouses in igib ; but it must be remembered 
that there was a contemporaneous increase in the exports of fresh pork. In 
iqij the cold storage companies exported onty about 2 per cent, of the to¬ 
tal quarxtity f f fresh pork they sold and 2+ per cent of the bacon ; iv iqi6 
they exported 26 per cent, of their fresh pork and qi per cent, of their ba¬ 
con. Oi the hfl-m sold by them they exported less than i i)er cent, in 1915 
and about 15 per cent, in 1916. The figures hi.column 2 of Table I are 
not accurate but they are approximate and serve for comparison. 

The table shows that about one fifth of the butter produced in Ca¬ 
nada, more than a third of the cheese and about a fifth of the eggs passed 
through cold storage. The fraction of the beef killed in government in¬ 
spected slaughteihouses which did so was about two thirds. Ihesh perk 
converted into bacon and ham loses about 10 per cent, of its weight. If 
allowance be made for this fact it appears that the total weight of the pork, 
bacen and ham in cold storage approximated to that of all the pork killed 
in government inspected slaughterhouses. About half the quantity of 
mutton and lamb so killed passed through cold storage. 

Practically the whole export of meat comes from the large abattoir 
companies. Probably about forty-five of the forty-seven million ]iounds 
ol cheese mentioned in column 21, as stored in warehouses not the property 
of the storets, belonged to wholesale dealers or cold storage firms owning 
other warehouses, and were intended to be exported. 

The grocers and butchers of the larger cities depend greatly on the 
abattoir and other cold storage companies for their supplies of butter, 
eggs, cheese and meat. This means that these companies have to a marked 
extent assumed the task of feeding the larger industrial and com¬ 
mercial centres of Canada. In the course of the investigation under the 
®rder-in-council invoices were secured from all the more important grocers 
in fhe largest towns of the dominion. It was discovered hat they bought 
directly from the cold storage companies practically all the bacon and ham 
they sold, a large proportion of the cheese, about half the butter, and, be¬ 
tween October and April, a large ])rox)ortion of the eggs. Their other sour¬ 
ces of supply were the creameries for butter, the wholesale doaleis and in 
a few cases the cheese factories for cheese, and the wholesale dealers and the 
farmers for eggs. Really fresh eggs are necessarily bought from farmers, 
but in one case a grocer of good standing in Toronto bought his fresh 
laid eggs ** from a cold storage company. These companies have lately 
undertaken to supply dealers with the most expensive kinds of meat, butter, 
cheese and eggs, and this branch of their business is growing rapidly. Some 
of them now manufacture fancy cheeses and do a wdl established,trade in 
them. 


§ 3 . Profits of thb coi<d storage companies. 

In the course of the investigation question-forms were sent to the va¬ 
rious companies asking in the case of each for sworn testimony as to: 
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a) the quantity of each commodity 1x)uglit during the year; b) its cost when 
bcrred. including charges for freight and unloading ;’f) the total quantity 
thereof sold and the total amount for which it sold. From the data thus 
obtained the average cost and selling prices were computed. The diffe¬ 
rence l)c*tween the two,which the investigators call the '‘margin ”, represents 
the cost of storing, losses, interest on the investment, extra charges, other 
cKi)euses in which a commodity may involve the cold storage company, 
and finally the company’s profit. 

>Since igi j the margin on butter has increased by 2 cents a pound, that 
on cheese by 0.35 cents a ])(>und and that on eggs by 0.96 cents a dozen. 

()n beef it has decreased by 0.12 cents a pound and on ham by 0.76 cents 
a pound, while on bacon it has increased by 2.25 cents a pound. 

Table 11 shows in detail for the ten largest cold storage companies the 
([iiantities they bought and sold, their average bujfing and sdling prices, 
and their margins, Jis regards butter, eggs, cheese, beef, fresh and salt pork, 
nacon, ham. mutton and lamb. The table does not specify costs of sto¬ 
rage. It is believed that there should be a special inquiry intr the value 
of the by-])ioducts of meat, and that a fixed system of keeping accounts oi 
storage and other costs on ])ailicnlar commodities should become compul¬ 
sory. At present these charges are arbitrarih' fixed and levied hy the 
different com])anies. Possibly a legal scale of charges might be established 
with the system of account-keeping. 

The investigation discovered tliat in t()i6 ])rices in the home market 
exc'eeded those in the export market by 1.82 cents per pound of butter, 2.14 
cents per pound of cheese, 1.24 cents i)er pound of beef and 6.11 cents per 
])ound of ham ; but fell below the prices in the exi)ort market by 3.7b cents 
per dozen eggs, t.o8 cents per pound of pork, and 0.48 cents per pound of 
bacon. 

Table If shows that Com])any No. o sold 5,556,605 dozen 
eggs at a margin of 7.27 cents a dozen. One branch of this company 
bought about four tiiilliou dozen eggs in 1916 at an average cost of 24.8 
cents a dozen and sold three and a half million dozen at an average price 
of 34.7 cents a dozen. lu the same year a neighbouring cold storage com¬ 
pany bought about 500,000 dozen eggs at 34.4 cents and sold them at 3O.3 
cents a dozen. If these two abnoonal transactions be excluded the average 
margin of the other eight compaines is found to be not .4.3 but 3.6 cents 
*m a dozen eggs. The timiover in the business is so enormous that the in¬ 
vestigators considered that this profit was probably still excessive. Of 
twenty-vsix million dozen c^s sold by all the cold storage companies of 
Canada in 1916 the seven large abattoir companies sold seventeen and a 
half million dozen. The average margin of the ten companies is 4.57 cents ; 
that of the seven abattoir companies 4.67 cents, or 0.36 cents higher than 
that of all the cold .storage companies, and the latter would be much lower 
without the contribution of the abattoir companies. Three companies 
alone sold about fourteen million dozen eggs or about 33 per cent, of the 
total outi)ut of the cold storage companies. 

Butter. — Of the fourty-four million pounds of butter sold in 1916 by 
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the cold storage companies twenty-nine millions were sold by the ten large 
companies specified, five and a half millions hy one company alone, five by 
another and four and a half by yet another. The great abattoir houses sohl 
twenty-two out of ihe forty-four millions. Their general average margin 
is higher than that of the export houses but lower than that of all the cold- 
storage companies. Of butter only is this latter circumstance true. 

Cheese. — Two companies alone sold over fifty million of the total 
seventy-two million pouiids of cheese sold by all the cold storage compa¬ 
nies of Canada in iqi6. Forty-nine out of these fifty million pounds were 
exported. These two companies therefore virtually monopolized the 
cold storage of cheese for export. Company No. lo, the larger of the two, 
shows a very moderate profit, much lower than the average for all the cold 
storage companies of Canada. No. 8, the smaller, shows alower cost price, 
and a higher margin due to the larger proportion of its cheese which it 
sold for home consumption. Some of the more important cheese dealeis 
state that for a short time cheese factories and produce dealers attem])ted 
to carry on their own export trade without the intervention of these two 
companies, but found that they received better renumeration by dealing 
through them. The average selling price for export of Company No. lo in 
ioi6 was 18.37 cents a pound and that of No. 8 was 18.96 cents. Another 
cheese company in the central part of Southern Ontario sold 9,870,06 ^ 
|x>unds of cheese in 1916, the bulk for home consumption. Thus three 
companies sold sixty and a half million pounds of cheese out of the seventy- 
two and a half million pounds sold by all the cold storage companies in 
Canada. 

Beef. — The centralization of the beef trade in the hands of a tew com¬ 
panies is even more marked than that of the trade in eggs and dairy produce. 
Of the 170 million pounds of beef which passed through cold storage last 
year 124 million were sold by the seven large abattoir companies, ninety-nine 
and a half million pounds were sold by three companicvS only, and nearly 112 
million pounds b^" four companies only. Of the total 189 million poumls 
bought by all the cold storage companies more than sixty millions w ere sold 
by blanches of American comi)anies, at a smaller profit than the Canadian 
houses and almost entiiely for consumption in Canada. The margin of 
the largest comapny, namety No. 4, is lower than the general margin, but 
the average margin of the four largest companies taken together is consi¬ 
derably higher than the general margin. This latter circumstance is con¬ 
sistent with what is found in the case of other commodities. 

Bacon — Company 9 sold, at a margin of 5.05 cents a pound, ninety- 
seven millions out of the total 151 million which passed through cold sto¬ 
rage in 1915. At least ninety-four out of these ninety-seven millions were 
intended for export. In 1915 the same company sold fifty-seven and a 
half million pounds at a margin of 3.67 cents; there was no evidence of an 
increase in the storage or other costs to account for the rise on this earlier 
margin which the investigators found to have been " sufficient, satisfac¬ 
tory and profitable Companies 5 and 9 together sold 140 millions of 
the 150 million pounds of bacon sold in 1916 by all the cold storage compa 
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nies in In the same year Canada's total export of bacon was, ac¬ 

cording to the figures of the T^ade and Commerce Department, 169 mil¬ 
lion pounds. Perhaps no country supjdying the Affies with food can afford 
an example of a nearer approach to a monopoly in one commodity. ^ The 
bass of a monopoly in bacon existed before the war, and the extraordinary 
conditions ruling snce the outbreak of hostilities hhve enabled its devdop- 
ment. 

T/ie general expansion oi trade due to the war did not bring equal profits 
to the ten large companies mentioned in Table II. Table III shows appro- 
ximatdy the increase in thdr receipts, from trade in the products covered 
by the investigation, between 1913 1916. By-products, such as 

hitipg and lard, are excluded. The disproportionate increase of the profits 
of fVTnpflm’ps Nos. 5 and 10 is largely due to their sales of pork and bacon. 
Company No.i, one of the largest dealers in beef in the West, has trebled its 
sales of beef <unce 1913. 

Table III. 


Coinpan\ 

nii3 

1914 

1915 



3,300,000 

4,600,000 

7,200,000 

8,800,000 

2 . . 

. . 4,6 0,000 

4,600,000 

7,000,000 

0,000,300 

3- • 

, . . 510fi00 

550,000 1 

000,000 

980,000 

4. 

. . 12,630,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

I(),2I5,000 

5. . 

. . 2,500,000 

3,500,000 

7,000,000 * 

11,900,000 

b. 

. . . 2,700,000 

2,700,000 

3,600,000 

3,600,000 

y 

. . . 4,300,000 

4S,000,000 

18,500,000 1 

28,100,000 

10 , . . 

- • 5,^00,000 

5,f >00,000 

(>,700,000 

8,100,000 

II. 

. 000,000 

i,ioo,roo 

1,300,000 

2.500,000 

12. ... 

— 

— 

— 

(l) (>,400,064 


li) The tecords of Company No. 13 for 1913 are not available The figures representing 
this company’s receipts in 1913 are added because there is at least a partial overlax^ping of its 
diiectoiate with that of Company No. 9 and perhaps a closer assciation of the two companies. 


§ 4 . Generai, Conclusions. 

The following are the general concluaons of the investigators under the 
order-in-cotmcil. 

The business of the cold storage companies has on the whole been fairly 
conducted. There has been no ill^al combination and no excessive accu¬ 
mulation on the part of any of them. 
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Individual instances of profiteering occurred during 1916. The pro¬ 
fiteering companies as a rule lowered their margins in 1917, after the order-in¬ 
council as to the cost of living had come into force, but these margins 
seem to have remained too high. The question of their justice or injustice 
cannot however be absolutely determined without dther a criminal prose¬ 
cution or a declaration by the Food Controller as to fair prices or a fair 
margin. 

A tendency has become apparent on the part of a few companies to 
exact seemingly excessive margins on beef and butter. As to this mat¬ 
ter also there cannot be certaint5^ without a prosecution or a declaration of 
the Food Controller. 

The profits of most of the cold storage companies not convicted of 
profiteering might probably be lessened as regards certain of their lines of 
trade, although the prices they obtain are not high as compared with those 
prevalent before the war. The great extension of thdr business during the 
war would probably make lessened profits on individual transactions fair. 

Any lowering of the margins of the cold storage companies will only 
go a short way towards reducing prices to the consumer. The profits of 
the companies were made on their enormous turnovers, their margin per 
pound or per dozen being comparatively small. 

Finally the report of the investigation states that the farmer, the cold 
storage warehouse, the wholesale produce merchant, the retailer and the 
consumer, indeed all persons who in any way have come into relation with the 
commodities covered by this report — including, among a multitude of others, 
the farm labourers whose wages have been increased, the carter whose 
charge has risen, the miller whose shorts and bran command higher prices, 
the employees of wholesalers and retailers whose pay is higher, the consu¬ 
mer who requires delivery on a more expensive S5^stem, and who besides 
is, on his own account as master or employee, a Hnk in a chain causing other 
high prices which react upon the prices of the commodities covered by 
this report — all have contributed to produce existing prices. There cannot 
be peace prices in war conditions. 



UNITED STATES. 


THE mPR 0 \’E 3 *IFXT OF CONDITIONS AMONG IMMIGRANTS 
INTO CAWFORNIA. 


ossiciAT, sorRCEs: 

{nECOXD ANNU.VL REPORT OF THfc CuM’SH^'^ION OF IMMIGRATION \ND HOUSING OF CU-IFORNIV 
j JaniLiry ioi 6 San Francisco, njio. 

IMMIGRINT EDUCATION LE\FLEi 6 ». Piiblishtd by the Commission of Imniigrati<m and Housing 
of California. 

The Home Teycher. The Act with a working pl.an. Published by the Commission of Im- 
migratn n anfl Housing of Caliloniia, San Frandsoo, ioi 6 . 

AD\ ISORY P AMPKLDT ON C.i 3 IP S ANITATION AND HOUSING. San FrauciscO, 1916. 

Report on Unemployment to ilis Excellency Governor Hiram \V. Johnson, by the 
CoMinssioN OF Immigration .\nd Housing or C.\iifornla. 9 December 1914. 

Report on Relief of destitute Unemployed 191^-1915 to His Excellency Governor 
Hhlvm \V Johnson by the Commission of Imivugration and Housing of California. 
25 June 1915. 


On 12 June 1913 the parKament of California approved an Act creat¬ 
ing the Commission of Immigration and Housing. 

This commission consists of five persons nominated by the governor 
of the State and receiving no payment other than reimbursement of the 
necessary expenses thej" incur while traveling on the commission's business. 
The commission has power fully to investigate the condition of inmiigrants 
and the opportunities before them. It gathers information as to agricultural 
possibilities and opportunities for settlement on land within the State, and 
may therefore make suiveys of soil and arable land and collect data as to 
price and productivitj", and also as to the need and demand of agriculture 
for labour. It must co-operate with State and municipal employment bureaux 
and private employment agencies, abd also with similar federal insti¬ 
tutions and institutions in other States, in order to secure the distribution 
and emplojment of immigrants. It must coUecfc and publish, for distri¬ 
bution among immigrants, such information in English an<^ foreign languages 
as is deemed essential to their protection, distribution, education and 
wdfare. It must co-operate with the proper authorities and organiza¬ 
tions, both public and private, in order to give the immigrant the best 
opportunities for acquiring education and citizepship. It may inspect all 
latour camps within the State and investigate the housing conditions in 
which immigrants live. It is responsible for calling the attention of the 
proper authorities to violations, to the detriment of immigrants, of the 
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laws pertaining to the pa3mient of wages, to employ’nient generally and 
to housing conditions. 

^ With the aid of the commission's official publications we will shortlj’ 
examine its efforts in the principal spheres entrusted to it and the results 
it has hitherto obtained, with particular reference to agricultural labourers. 


§ I. Immigration and sbttlbment. 

The commission, while realizing the advisability of directing the tide 
of immigration towards agriculture in order to hasten development of the 
land and to lessen the supply of unskilled labour which tends to lower the. 
wages of the working classes, has throughout been aware of the danger, 
no less great, of recruiting for agriculture among untrained and unfit im¬ 
migrants without necessary capital. In a recent article (i) we spoke of 
iuterior colonization ia California and showed the conditions of agri¬ 
culture in this State and the needs formulated by the commission which 
investigated them. The new system of land credit, instituted by the law 
of 17 July 1916, will not fail sooner or later to facilitate the settlement of 
a part of the floating rural population in that it will give it means of 
access to the land. 

The commission has confined its attention to the improvement of rural 
conditions and to furnishing general information to all those who are at¬ 
tracted to this country. Indirectly much of its work has tended to make 
rural life more attractive, especially its effort to secure better housing and 
sanitation in small towns, on farms and in labour camps, and its educational 
programme to which we will presently recur. It has taken direct action in 
two ways, by prosecuting cases of fraudulent sales of land and securing the 
passage of the Act which forbids dishonest advertising of land, and by ar¬ 
ranging to supply information as to agricultural land to prospective purcha¬ 
sers. By the Act in question, which was approved in 1915, a new section 
was added to the State Penal Code making it a misdemeanour to publish 
or disseminate any untrue or mideading statement concerning the situation, 
extent, or any other quality or attribute of real estate situated in this State 
or elsewhere. 

In all, since the Complaint Bureau was founded by the Commission, it 
has dealt with 7,369 cases ; and of the 2,906 complaints received in 1915, 
94 were of frauds connect with sales of land. 

As regards its supply of infoimation the Commission has made an arf 
rangement with the Division of Agricultural Extension of the University o- 
Califomia, in virtue of which the land experts of the latter department not 
only furnish general information but also make special reports on particular 
tracts of land. The following notice, m several languages, is placarded 
throughout the State. " The Commission... will make an investigation and 


(i) In*ema!tonal Review of Agricultwal Ecomwics^ September 1917, page 59 - 
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free report to immigrant concerning any particular tract of land which 
he may have visited and the purchase of which he is contemplating. This 
report will include a careful study of the land-involved, both from the point 
of view of its agricultural possibiliti^ and from the point of view of ^ts 
location as regards marketing possibilities. If an immigrant also states 
his pre^dous experience, his financial condition, and answers freely other 
questions put to him, this report will also give specific advice as to the 
wisdom of taking up the proposed land. Before an3" immigrant buys or 
makes an^* payment on a piece of land he should have a free report on it 
from the State Commission of Immigration and Housing, 525 Market 
Street, San Francisco. The Commission's interpreters speak and write all 
languages 

It is hoped in this way to reach the majority of protective immigrant 
purchasers and thus prevent frauds in the sale of lands rather than prose¬ 
cute for frauds which have alread3" been perpetrated. Hundreds of com¬ 
plaints which reach the Complaint Bureau show that most purchasers of 
land are sadly in need of expert advice. Even many trained farmers seem 
unable to judge of soil and of the general agricultural value of land except 
by actual experience, and certainly immigrants unfamiliar with Californian 
conditions need advice and assistance. It is fdt therefore that this scheme 
has great possibilities, and the commission hopes next year to report consi' 
derable progres^^ in connection with it. 


§ 2. Labolti and unemployment. 

Section 5 of the Act creating the Commission empowered it "to de\dse 
and cany out such suitable methods as will tend to prevent or rdieve con¬ 
gestion and obviate unemployment 

The task implied is considerable. The distribution of labour and its 
utilization in accordance with the workmen’s aptitudes and individual 
qualities is one of the problems most difficult to solve. 

The Commission has studied it in relation to the special conditions 
which prevail in California. In co-operation with the United States Com¬ 
mission on Industrial Relations it has conducted an enquiry within this 
State under the following headings : 

" a) Study of special localities to show methods of obtaining labour; 
" b) Study of several hundred life histories of migratory and casual 
workers [to leam causes of unemployment and methods of obtaining 
jobs; 

" c) Study of available material in United States census, report of 
United States Immigration Commission, report of State Commissioner of 
X/abour Statistics, reports of labour unions in CaliEomia; 

" dj Investigation of eighty-one private employement agencies within 
the State to determine their real status and value 

In December 1914 the Commission presented to the government a re- 
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port wliich contained the following among other detailed recommenda¬ 
tions : 

i) The creation of a State bureau of labour exchanges under a repre¬ 
sentative board or commission and ha\dng branch ofBlces in the centres of 
population to act as a deaiing-house for labour. The bureau should co¬ 
operate with the Railway Commission to provide low fares for the labourers 
it places, and should have authority to r^ulate private and philanthropic 
agencies of employment, issuing and revoking licenses to them at pleasure. 

2) The enactment of mere stringent laws for the regulation of private 
employment agencies. 

3) The appointment of a special committee or some existing commis¬ 
sion to conduct an extended investigation into the wisdom of devising a 
scheme for insurance against unemployment, possible schemes for regula¬ 
rizing and dovetailing private enterprise, and ways and means of underta¬ 
king public works during periods of depression. 

4) The organization of rural credit on European lines. 

5) A State land bureau which would preferably co-operate with the 
University of California. 

Some of these recommendations have already been followed, notably 
numbers 2,3 and 4; and as regards number 4, which was also a recommenda¬ 
tion of the Commission on Eand Colonization whose report we treated in 
our article already cited, the Commission of Immigration has, as we have 
seen, succeeded in forming within itsdf a special organization which 
constitutes a great improvement on the previous state of affairs. 

As regards the problems of agricultural labour they are no more than 
an aspect of the general agrarian problem in California. Speculation in 
land has had deplorable consequences. On this subject Colond Harris 
Weinstock expressed himself as follows, in an address ddivered on ii No¬ 
vember 1914 to the California State Fruit Growers' Convention: " Great 
fortunes have been expended throughout the nation and elsewhere, in¬ 
viting people to engage in California horticulture and agriculture, but our 
methods have been so crude and so unscientific and the love of greed on the 
part of land promoters has been such that a very great proportion of those 
who have been induced to come here and to buy our acreage have failed, 
with great misfortune to themselves and with serious injury to the State. 
A frightfully large proportion of such investors have come to grief, have 
been forced back to the cities, many of them as uncalled labourers, to swdl 
the ranks of the casual unemployed...." The Commission would look with 
favour on legislation which would break up large holdings of unimproved 
lands and open them up to devdopment and colonization. 

In the matter of unemployment the Commisaon, at the governor's 
request, laid‘down for the towns and counties of the State a uniform plan 
of action, according to which the unemplo3red executed works of public 
utility in return for board and lodging. It was an interesting attempt to 
replace unproductive charity by useful work. In the winter of 1914-1915 
more than 100,000 persons profited directly or imdirectly by this oiganiza- 
tion. 
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§ 3. Edttcation. 

In order to raise the intellectiial and moral level of immigrants the Com¬ 
mission has engaged, in accordance with the Act, in a campaign against 
ignorance. A considerable proportion of the foreign labourers are illiterate. 
The first efforts were naturally made in the towns where evening schools 
and classes in civics teach the English language and the rules of political 
and social life to an increasing number of*aliens. An Act approved in Aprfl. 
1915, which had effect from the following loth of August — the Home Tea¬ 
cher Act — brought education to the women and girls who had previously 
been neglected. By its terms “ home teachSrs ” are appointed to work 
in the homes of pupils (of the common schools) instructing children and 
adults in matters relating to school attendance and preparation therefor; 
also in sanitation, in the English language, in household duties such as 
purchase, preparation and use of food and of clothing, and in the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of the American system of government and the rights and du¬ 
ties of citizenship 

The educational programme we have outlined is however designed to 
benefit only the immigrants who live in towns or within reach of rural schools. 
The thousands w’ho live in labour camps and other isolated places have to 
be reached in other ways. In the 663 labour camps inspected by the Com¬ 
mission between July 1915 and January 1916 there were 17,140 foreign-bom 
persons of whom only 1,786 or 10.4 per cent, were natur^zed citizens. Of 
their number 4.371 spoke no English. Instruction was offered in only ’/iq per 
cent, of the camps and only 36 per cent, of them were within a mile of a 
public school. Attendance at a night school more than a mile away can 
hardly be expected of tired working men. The data collected in labour 
camps in the past two years show that, at a conservative estimate, 
some 75,000 people live in them either all the year round or for a consi¬ 
derable part of each year. 

The Commission found that it was absolutely necessary to provide 
schooling for some 5,000 children in the labour camps. A system of 
correspondence courses for adults has been mapped out, with a view to 
allowing migratory workers to pursue their courses as they pass from camp 
to camp ; and it has been planned that an instructor shall visit the larger 
camps at r^ular mtein;''als in order to give personal teaching and keep 
alive the interest in self-education. 


§ 4. Statistics as to iabour camps and their sanitary condition. 

The labour camps of California are for agricultural labourers and lum- 
bermen and for industrial workers. To the former of these two categories 
belong persons emplo3-ed ’ on i) beetroot cultivation, 2) fruit growing, 
3) in vineyards, 4) in hop-yards, 5} in woods, and 6) on ranches. As regards 
the numbers of residents of canips thus severally employed the Commis- 
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sion found that in the 663 camps it inspected between i Jul}" 1915 and i 
January 1916 there were working on 


beetroot fields. ii758 persons (men, women and children) 

fruit farms . 1,151 

vine3’^ards. 69 

hop plantations. 6,857 

lumber.10,221 

lanches. 775 

or a total of . ..20,831 agricultural labourers and lumber¬ 


men as against a total of 19,610 inhabitants of the various industrial 
camps. In the absence of precise data as to all the camps, of which 
there are more than a thousand, it may be concluded that their po¬ 
pulation is fairly evenly di\dded between the agricultural and the indus¬ 
trial classes. About 21 per cent, of the total population of the inspected 
camps is made up of 4,596 women and 4,064 children, a circumstance 
which makes more urgent the h3r^enic measures prescribed by the 
Commission. Women were found in 380 camps, as earners in 196. 
Of the women at work 1,769 were employed on hop picking and jam 
making, the others in the beetroot fields, as cooks or on other do¬ 
mestic work. Of the total employed population 9,405 persons were skil¬ 
led and 24,258 unskilled labourers. On this point data for 36 camps are 
lacking. More than 70 per cent, of the skilled labourers were employed in 
mines and quarries, on oilfields and on lumber works. In agricultural camps 
the percentage of skilled labour was very small. It was 8,4 per cent, in 
the beetroot fields, 13 5 per cent, in the fruit plantations, 0.2 per cent, in 
the hopyards, and 10.7 per cent, on the ranches. Among the lumbermen it 
was as much as 43.4 per cent. Of 36,264 adult labourers 6,948 or about 
19 per cent., including 3,376 skilled labourers, were married. In other 
words 35.8 per cent, of the skilled labourers were married while ojAy 14.7 
per cent, of the others had charge of a family. It is further interesting to 
note that the comparativdy permanent work of the oilfidds employed men 
of whom 40.5 per cent, were married, while in the other camps less than 
10 per cent, of the residents were married. 

In 1913 an Act was passed for the improvement of the sanitary condi¬ 
tion of labour camps. Its enforcement was entrusted to the State Board 
of Health, which delegated such task to the Commission of Immigration. 
On 8 August 1915 the amended I/abour Camp Sanitation Act became 
effective and the State Board's power of enforcement was transferred to the 
Commission. In applying the law the Commission took into account the 
fact that the data it had collected up to 1 January 1915 showed more than 
half the residents of Labour Camps to be immigrants. 

The inspection of the labour camps had shown that the condition of 
many of them was insanitary. The Commission endeavours to bring about 
improvement through friendly co-operation between employers and em¬ 
ployed. So far it has not been necessary to resort to the courts to secure com- 
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pliance "with the laws, and threats of a prosecution, to be made failing the 
execution of improvements within a jSxed time, have been few but effective. 
An educational pamphlet on camp sanitation and on housing has been 
published and placards on the same subject have been placed in the camps 
The amendements of the labour Camp Sanitation Act passed by the legis" 
lature of 1915 practically brought the legal standard of living condition” 
up to the level of that advised in the pamphlet. They were as follows s 
" i) Mess houses, kitchens and dining tents must be kept in a sa¬ 
nitary- state and all openings must be screened (against flies); 

" 2) Adequate and convenient toilet facilities must be provided — 
latrines or privies must have pits of certain depth, lime or ashes must be 
used as dismfectants, and all openings must be screened; 

3) Garbage and rubbish must be deposited in sanitary, covered 
receptacles which must be emptied daily-, and the contents disposed of 
by a sanitary- method ; 

“ 4) The Commission of Immigration and Housiag of California shall 
enforce the Act, and have the power to inspect all camps to secure com¬ 
pliance with the above new provisions, and also with the sections of the 
Act dealing with* adequate sleeping facilities, general sanitation, clean¬ 
liness, etc 

The Commission has supplied detailed plans of bath-houses for men and 
wromen in the camps and of refuse incinerators, and instructions for sinking 
and managing wells, for making portable latrines and for making dean, any 
and fly--proof kitchens and mess-houses. It has laid down the precautions 
to be taken against mosquitoes w-here there is stagnant water, the necessity 
of depositing refuse at a distance from kitchens, and the precautions to be 
taken against the contamination of drinking water, etc. It has been sup¬ 
ported by- the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering which was created in 
1915 and which deals with all the technical problems of sanitation which 
formerly fell to the Commission’s engineer. 

It is estimated that 46 per cent, of the camps inspected in 1915 might 
be classed as " good ”, 35 per cent, as “ fair ”, and 19 per cent, as ” bad ”, 
This shows an increase of 12.1 on the percentage ol ” good ” camps in 
1914 and a decrease of ii per cent, on that of " bad ” camps. Moreover 
51.3 per cent, of the labourers were lodged in “ good ” camps in 1915 as 
compared with 35.5 per cent, in 1914. It is evident therefore that there is 
on the whole a response in the larger camps to the Commission’s efforts. 

Facilities for bathing existed in only 420 of the 663 camps inspected. 
It was found that in only- two of these 420 camps did the men use the baths 
less often than once a week: in 208 they used them daily and in 123 weekly. 

No latrines were provided in 52 camps, but this indicates an improve¬ 
ment on 1914 when there were none in 114 out of 876 camps. 

Precautions against flies in mess^houses and kitchens are harder to 
teach but there has been a noticeable improvement in this direction-. 

As regards sleeping accommodation 22 per cent, of the camps entirely 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Commission in this respect- In 
34 per cent, of them there were no floors in the bunk-houses or deeping 
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tents. In ten camps there were no bnnks and the men had to sleep on 
the ground. 

As regards the nationality of the labourers 7.06 per cent, of the immi¬ 
grants in the 663 camps inspected were Mesicains, 11.40 were Italians, 4.76 
were Japanese, 3.16 were Spaniards, 2.63 were Portuguese and 2.34 were 
Greeks. 

The work accomplished by the Commission of Immigration and Housing 
was summarized hy Governor Hiram W. Johnson in his message to the Ca¬ 
lifornian legidature in 1915. “ The labour camps of the State of California 
were in many cases unfit for human habitation. The Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing undertook a S3'stematic inspection of these camps. 
Hundreds of them it has cleaned up and rendered sanitarj*. For more 
than 60,000 human beings the Commission has prorided better and more 
sanitary places in which to live, and for this great work, so well performed, 
the Commission has the thanks not 01113’ of those who were unable to aid 
themselves and have benefited, but of the State at large 




GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


FURTHER PRO\HSIONS 
OF THE CORN PRODUCTION ACT 1917. 


OFFICIU SOURCE: 

JOURXVI OF THE DEPAivTAIL^^: 01 AORIcrLTL'RE \XI> TlOHNICAL INSTRUCTION I OR IRI LAND, 
Vol XVII, No 3, Dublin, April icirT 

In oiir issue for last October Y,e explained the Com Production Act 
1917 as it affects the wages of agricultural labourers and restricts the raising 
of agricultural rents in England and Wales. We purpose now to state 
what are the further pro\dsions of this law. 


§ I. !Mikdiu^i Price of wheat and Oats. 

A fanner who is compelled to pay a minimum wage to the labourers 
he employs may find that he is in consequence tilling his land at a loss if 
the sum of the wages and the rent he pays be disproportionate to the price 
at which he sells his crops. In such case he has a legitimate grievance; and 
therefore the Act not only, as we explained in onr pre\ious article, protects 
hitn against an unfair increase of his rent, but also guarantees to hhn a mi¬ 
nimum price for his wheat and oats. 

The guarantee is afforded b^’^ the first clause of Part I of the Act which 
states that " if the average price for the wheat or oats of any year for which 
a minimum price is fixed under this Act... is less than the minimum price 
as fixed by this Act, the occupier of any land on which wheat or oats have 
been produced for that year shall be entitled to be paid by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries in respect of each quarter of wheat or oats which 
he proves to the satisfaction of the board to have been so produced and to 
have been sold, a sum equal to the difference between the average price 
and the minimum price per quarter 

The minimum prices are fixed as follows: 


Crop for Year 

Wbeat, price per qoaxter 

Oats, price per quarter 

I ‘)17 . 

1 

Oos. 

S8s. 6d. 

1918 . . . . . 

1 


1914 ) . 

1 55s. 

32s. 

1920 . . . . ... 

ig2X . . . .... 


24s. 

. 

, > 1 

1 . 

1 
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The average price for the wheat or oats of any year is defined as the 
average price for the seven months b^inning on the first day of September, 
and is to be calculated from all the weekljr averages for those months. 
Such weekly average prices of wheat and oats are to be ascertained in ac¬ 
cordance with the Com Returns Act, 1882. The Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries will, as soon as possible after the end of March in anj’ j'ear, cause 
the average price of wheat and oats for the preceding year to be published 
in the " I^ondon Gazette 

The occupier of any land is defined for the purposes of the Act as the 
person who occupies on the first day of Septemb^ in any year the land on 
which the gram in question is in that year produced. 

No paymeuis under this part of the Act in respect of any wheat or 
oats sold will be made unless the Board of Agriculture be comunced that the 
grain has been delivered in pursuance of the sale. All claims for such pay¬ 
ments must be made to the board which will solely and finally determine 
with respect to them. Any person making a false statement or represen¬ 
tation in order to obtain such a payment is liable on summar}^ conviction 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding six 
months. 


§ 2. Power to Enforce Proper cultivation. 

The provisions in the first three parts of the Act as to minimum wages, 
rents and minimum prices sedr to ensure that farming is profitable to the 
farmer. The fourth part of the Act is directed against the fanner to whose 
activity the guarantee of a fair profit is not a sufiScient stimulus. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fidieries may, if they consider that any 
land is not being cultivated to the best interests of the country, serve a no¬ 
tice on the occupier requiring him to cultivate it in accordance with their 
directions. If he fail to do this, the board may, if he be owner of the 
laud, enter on it and take any steps they think necessaiy for its adaptation 
* or cultivation, all for such time as they think fit. If the recalcitrant occupier 
be a tenant the board may make such order as they deem to be necessary, 
either authorizing the landlord to determine the tenancy as they require, or 
themselves determining the tenancy, or directing that the tenancy be conti¬ 
nued but that any covenant or condition of the contract thereof which 
seems to them to interfere with the required cultivation of the land be 
suspended. Any such order of the board will have effect as though it 
were contained in the contract of tenancy. It may include provisions 
adjusting the relations between tenant and landlord where tenancy is 
determined, or securing payments or other benefits to the landlord where 
tenancy is suspended. 

No penalty in the shape of an increase of rent or otherwise will be incur¬ 
red by a tenant, whatever be his contract of tenancy, for any action which 
the board certify that he has taken reasonably in order to carry out their 
directions. 

On withdrawing from possession of land on which th&y have entered 
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under this section of the Act the board may recover from the person then 
entitled to resume its occupation the value of the works of cultivation 
and adaptation which the}” have executed; and such person will be entitled 
to receive from them compensation for any direct or substantial loss which 
he has incurred,in consequence of their action. The amount payable in 
either case will, in default of agreement between those concerned, be deter¬ 
mined hy a single arbitrator in accordance with the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1908. If the disputing parties do not agree upon an arbitrate he will 
be nominated by the President of the Surveyors' Institution. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries may authorize any person or 
hody of persons to exercise on their behalf any of their powers to enforce 
proper cultivation of land, or they may constitute a bod}’^ to do so in condi¬ 
tions which they will prescribe. 

§ 3. Special Provisions for Scotland and Ireland. 

The Com Production Act, 1917, is applicable to Scotland with the fol¬ 
lowing modifications: 

d) The Board of Agriculture for Scotland is substituted for the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

h) A separate Agricultural Wages Board is established for Scotland 
and substituted for the Agricultural Wages Board. 

c) The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1908, is substituted for 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908. 

d) The Qiairman of the Scottish Committee of the Survej^ors' Insti¬ 
tution is substituted for the President of the Surveyors' Institution, 

e) The Edinburgh Gazette ” is substituted for the “ lyondon Ga¬ 
zette ". 

To Ireland the Act is applied with the following modifications: 

а) The powers and duties of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
will be exercised and performed by the Lord Lieutenant or by or through. 
such departments and bodies as he may determine. 

б) A separate Agricultural Wages Board is established for Irdand 
and substituted for the Agricultural Wages Board; but the powers of the 
latter board to fix minimum rates of wages shall be exercised by the Lord 
Lieutenant on the advice of the separate board for Ireland. For all re¬ 
ferences in the Act to the rate of at least 25s. a week references to an ade¬ 
quate rate are substituted. The provisions of the Act as to the retrospec¬ 
tive effect of a naanimum rate of wages for able-bodied men do not apply 
to Irdand. 

r) The provisions of the Act as to the constitution of the Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board and District Wages Conunittees do not apply to Ireland. 
This exception is due to the fact that the Irish members of the Agricultural 
Sub-Committee, on whose report the Act was based, were appointed at a 
later date than the English and Scottish members, and therefore it was 
imposdble for the committee to give adequate attention to the special cir¬ 
cumstances of Ireland which bear on the question of Wages Boards. 
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d) TheproTOioiis of tht; Act wMch. restrict the raHng of agricultural 
rents do not apply to Ireland, where agrarian conditions are so diverse 
from those in Great Britain that the5" would not be appropriate. 

e) The amounts payable by or to an occupier who has been super¬ 
seded, under this Act, for failure to cultivate his land as directed, will be 
determined in Ireland, in default of agreement, in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the I/andlord and Tenant Act, 1870. The lyord I/ieutenant in 
Council may further modify the pro\dsions of the Act as to the enforcement 
of proper cultivation for the purpose of adapting them to schemes of tillage 
or systems of tenure in force in Ireland. 

/) The " Dublin Gazette '' is substituted for the “ lyondon Gazette ” 

§ 4. GexeraIv Considerations unpkreying the Act. 

In-the foregoing paragraphs and in the article in our October number 
we have outlined all the main profusions of the Com Production Act, 1917. 
They' are an attempt to deal with a problem which has arisen in the course 
of two hundred years: in the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
United Kingdom produced enough wheat to make bread for its own popu¬ 
lation ; in the beginning of the twentieth century it imported four fifths of 
the wheat it consumed. This dependence on imports h^ increased the cost 
of the war, aggravated the diflGicult probleni of regulating foreign exchange, 
and absorbed an undue portion of the tonnage of the merchant naf^y when 
this has been sorely needed for other purposes. These facts led to the appoint¬ 
ment in 1916 of a Sub-Committee of the Reconstmction Committee to 
consider the need of increasing home-growm supplies of food in the interest 
of national security and to report upon the methods of effecting such in¬ 
crease. The committee's report resulted in the Act wre have examined. 

The committee gave it as their opinion that the adoption of such an 
agricultural policy as the Act implies will lead to the production within 
the United Kingdom of much of the food that is now imported. They did 
not indeed claim that it is possible to grow at home enough food for the whole 
British population — for that there are in our islands too many^ mouths and 
too few acres; but they considered that food production can be enormously 
increased by better tillage and more fanning. They believed moreover 
that the production of cereals can be largely increased not only without 
diminishing but even while increasing the production of meat and milk. 

The Act is explicitly temporary: it is to continue in force onl3r until 
1922 unless Parliament make provision for its prolongation. The commit¬ 
tee recommended that prices comparable with those which ruled during the 
war should be guaranteed for two 3’ears after peace had been declared. 
They did this especially in view of the necessity of inducing farmers to break 
up grass land and bring it under the plough. Only the sure prospect of 
a profit which would continue would reconcile man}" of them to expending 
money and labour on this undertsddng. 

The Act meets the recommendation of the committee b}- its provision 
of a six years' guarantee. 
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The C^mnittee looked beyond the war. They stated that after peace 
has been declared the financial and physical welfare of the country will 
demand the fullest possible development of the capacity of the soil. Bur¬ 
dened with a huge debt the nation will be strongly interested in producing 
as much as possible of its food and importing as little as possible. Exhausted 
in man-power it will find in the expansion of the rural population of its 
islands the best restorative of its vital and creative energy. 

Two recommendations of the committee have not been reflected in 
the Act. In the first place they gave it as their opinion that there can be 
no satisfactory development of agriculture while the demand for good cot¬ 
tages for agricultural labourers remains unsatisfied. The provision of cot¬ 
tages should be undertaken without a moment's avoidable delay after 
the war. 

Secondly the committee recognized that the State ought to place at 
the disposal of farmers the best available scientific and practical advice. 
They declared indeed that it was essential to their scheme that the present 
opportunities for agricultural education, technical advice and research 
should be developed. There must be insistence on the importance of 
drainage, demonstrations of the best means of converting grass to arable 
land and of manuring, demonstrations as to the best varieties of seed, and in 
genera] as to methods of increasing pibduction without loss of profit. 
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WAt'.ES BOARDS IX KX<^IA^nJ AND \VA1,I?S — i lu 4,f .c!-" i»,. Yo1 XXIY, 

No 7 ,Tvontlon, Ociobfi ICVT7, 

In pursuance of the Com Production Act IQ17 (i) the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Pisheries issued on the 28th of last Sex^tember proWsional re¬ 
gulations, to have immediate force, udth respect to the constitution and pro¬ 
ceedings of the Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales, shortly 
to be appointed. 

In addition to the Central Wages Board, District Wages Committee^ 
will be set up throughout England and Wales, each comprising an equal 
number of representatives of employers and \vorkers, respectiveh', and also 
one or more impartial persons appointed by the Board of Agrictdture and 
Eisheries. These Committees will have to make recommendations to the 
Central Board as to the rates of wages applicable to their districts. 

As will be obser\"ed from the provisional regulations the representa¬ 
tive members on the Central Board will be partly elected by organizations 
representing farmers and labourers, resx)ectively, and partly nominated by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The President will be glad to receive and consider suggested names of 
representatives of emi^lo^’^ers, submitted by fanners' organizations, or by 
groups of at least ten farmers, and of representatives of w'orkers, submitted 
by labourers’ organizations, or by groups of at least ten agricultural la¬ 
bourers, From among the persons so suggested nominated representative 
members of the Central Board and of the District Committees will be se¬ 
lected. Members of the Central Board and of District Committees wdll be 
entitled to an allowance in respect of out-of-pocket exxienses. 

The Provisional Regulations are as follows: 

“ I, An Agricultural Wages Board shall be established for England 
and Wales consisting of 39 jiersons, of whom seven shall be appointed 
members and the remainder representative members. The represent¬ 
ative members shall be members representing employers and workmen, 
lespectivdj", in equal proportions. 

“ 2. The Chairman and Deputy Chairman shall be ap^Xiinted by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries from among the members of the Wa¬ 
ges Board, and each of them shall (provided that he continues to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Wages Board) hold office for such period as the Board of Agricul 
t.ire and Fisheries may determine. 

“ 3. The appointed members shall be such persons as may be selected 

(i) Fi»r this Act see the preceding article and article c*n ivis;es fi“ to ri oi i««ue lor 
Octciber iqiy. 
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hy the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to act on the Wages Board, pro- 
\HLded that at least one shall be a woman. 

“ 4. The selection and appointment of representative members shall, 
subject to the pro\’isions of paragraph 3 of these regulations, be as follows: 

•' Of the members representing employers, eight shall be elected as 
follows: 

2 representatives by the council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England. 

2 representatives by the general executive committee of the Na¬ 
tional Farmers’ Union. 

2 representatives b^" the council of the Central and Associated Cham¬ 
bers of Agriculture. 

2 representatives b^’ the Welsh Agricultural Council. 

** Eight members representing employers shall be nominated by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, after due consideration of any names 
which may be submitted by agricultural associations or otherwise, and after 
such local enquiries as the President of the Board may deem desirable. 

“ Of the members representing workmen six shall be elected by the 
executive committee of the National Agricultural Eabourers’ and Rural 
Workers’Union and two by the general executive committee of the Workers 
Union. Eight members representing workmen shall be nominated by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, after consultation ^dth the ^Enistiy’' 
of Labour, and after due consideration of any names submitted b^" workmen 
and their representative. 

5. In the election and nomination of representative members, regard 
*^hall be had so far as practicable to securing on the Wages Board a fair 
representation of all classes of farming, and of the various conditions of 
emplo\’ment in agriculture in all parts of the countr\". Where, as the re¬ 
sult of any elections under the profusions of paragraph 4, such fair repre¬ 
sentation cannot, in the opinion of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
be secured on the Wages Board, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries may, 
in addition to the persons nominated b^" them under paragraph 4, nominate 
a representative member in place of any person so elected. 

“ 6. The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries may, notwithstanding the 
profusions of paragraph i, if thef" think it necessarf" to secure the proper 
representation of any classes of employers or workmen, after giving the Wa¬ 
ges Board an opportunity to be heard, nominate additional representative 
members of the Wages Board to serve for such period, not exceeding three 
years, as may be determined by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries* 
The number of such additional representative members shall alwaf's be an 
even number, not exceeding four in all, of whom half shall be representatives 
of employers and half shall be representatives of workmen. 

“ 7. Any member representing employers who becomes a workman 
in agriculture shall vacate his seat. Any member representing workmen 
who becomes an employer in^agriculture shall vacate his seat. The ques¬ 
tion of fact shall in each case be determined by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 
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8. An3’' reprebentdtive member wlio, in the opinion of the Board of 
Atjfricnlture and Fisheries, fails without reasonable cause to attend one half 
ot the total number of meetinj^s in a calendar year shall vacate his seat. 

“9. If in the opinion of the Board of A^culture and Fisheries am’ 
representative member shall be incapable of acting as a member of the Wa¬ 
ges Board, the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries may determine his 
appointment and he shall thereupon vacate his seat. 

“ 10. At the end of one year from the date of the establishment of the 
Wages Board five representative members to be chosen by lot from among 
the members representing employers and five representative members 
to be chosen by lot from among the members representing workmen (in 
each case excluding additional representative memberc nominated under 
paragraph 6 of these Regulations) shall retire from the Wages Board 

11. At the end of two 3’'ears from the date of the establishment ot the 
Wages Board five representative members to be chosen by lot from among 
the members representing emplo3’ers and five representative members to 
be chosen b^’ lot from among the members representing workmen (in each 
case excluding additional representative members nominated under para¬ 
graph 6 of these regulations and excluding members filling the vacancies 
created by the operation of paragraph 10) shall retire from the Wages Board. 

12. The term of ofiice of an appointed member shall be two j’ears, and, 
subject to the provisions of paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and ii, the term of 
ofi&ce of a representative member shall be three 3’ears, provided that — 

(a) A member appointed to fill a casual vacanc^^ shall sit onlj’ for 

the unexpired ixntion of the term of ofiice of his predecessor; 
and 

(b) A seat rendered vacant by effluxion of time shall, in the event of 

delay occurring in filling it, be temporarily’ occupied by the 
retiring member until a successor is apjiointed. 

“ 13. Any person vacating his seat on the Wages Board under any* of 
the preceding paragraphs or for any other reason otherwise than under 
paragraph 9 of these Regulations shall be eligible to be reappointed as 
a member of the Wages Board. 

14. A vacancy among representatives members shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original appointment to the vacated seat. 

15. Every member of the Wages Board shall have one vote. If at 
dny meeting of the Board the number of members present representing 
employers and workmen, respectivgh’, is unequal, it shall be open to the 
side which is in the majority to arrange that one or more of their members 
shall refrain from voting, so as to preserve equality. Failing such an ar¬ 
rangement, the Chairman, or, in his absence,the Deputy’ Chairman, may’, if 
he thinks it desirable, adjourn the voting on any’ question to another meet- 

* ing of the Board. The Chairman, or, in his absence, the Deputy Chairman 
shall, in the event of an equal di\dsion, have a second or casting vote. 

16. The expressions "agriculture” and "workmen” in the regula¬ 
tions shall have the meanings given in the Com Pioducticm, Act 1917 (i). , 

(i) See the artide already dted in cmr issue for last October. 
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" 17. The Wages Board shall be known under the title of “ The Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board (England and Wales) 

“ 18. Any question upon the construction or interpretation of these 
Regulations shall in the event of dispute be referred to the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries for decision 


RUSSIA. 

FO<')D CONTROX^ COIxmiT'CnUS — 7 he Russian Co-'>t>e}ainr, Vol. I,Xo 10 ,1/On<lon, Septeau 
ber V)i7- 

The problem of the food supply' is one of the hea\’iest legacies of the 
old regime to the revolutionarj* gov'emment of Russia. The provisional go¬ 
vernment was no sooner formed than it set itself to regulate the supply, 
transport and distribution of food and other primary necessaries. 

Some help was afforded by* spontaneous action on the part of the peo¬ 
ple. In the early days of the revolution local conferences on the food ques¬ 
tion were convoked practically all over Russia, and the conferences formed 
local food boards. The comx)osition both of cotderences and of lioards 
varied from place to place but as a rule their leading members were local 
co-operators. In many cases, even when a conference had not been sum¬ 
moned, the managing commit! ees of local consumers* sodetiewS or of the unions 
of these vrere entrusted with the duties of food boards. Thus a nucleus 
existed for the organization which the central government called into being. 

The Organization of the Committees. — The central government published 
its regulations as to this organization at the same time as it introduced 
the grain monopoh^ These regulations set up all over the country a net¬ 
work of local food committees, of which the members are elected and re¬ 
present all groups and classes of the population. The element of co-ordi¬ 
nation is provided hy the rule that the committees include representatives 
ot the Xational Food Council, deputed by the latter, and also representa¬ 
tives of such other government departments as the War Office, the Home 
Office, and the ^Ministries of Railways, Finance, Trade and Agriculture. The 
Commitees mav’ co-opt experts but these can act only in a consultative ca- 
padty. 

There are provincial, town and district committees. The members 
of the committee of a province are dected by the provincial zemstv’o and 
munidpalities, the councils of workm^’s and soldiers* delegates, the local 
trade unions, local councils of the peasants' onion, the co-operative societies 
and local agricultural societies, and the local trade organizations called com¬ 
mitees of exchange. Of the thirty-fiv^e to forty members of a provincial 
committee only three represent trade, rix represent the co-operative so¬ 
cieties and from three to fiv^e the agricultural societies. 

The town committees hav’e a more or les» similar composition but in¬ 
clude also members dected by the employees of the municipalitios. 

The district committees include representatives oi the employees of 
the district zemstvos. The rural district commiftees are composed en 
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tirdy of represeo^^atiyes of producers and consumers, being elected by the 
peasants, the working-class organizations, the co-operative societies and 
the local employees of the rural zemstvos. 

Each committee dects its own chairman The chairman of a provin¬ 
cial committee acts as local representative of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Duties of the CommiUees. — The committees have the full local 
t^ntrol of the food supply, and are charged to cany out the orders of the 
Central Council, acting through the Ministry of Agriculture, and to promote 
agricultural production and secure as far as possible a supply of the neces- 
sanes of life within thdr respective areas. 

In order to fulfil these duties a pro /incial committee may take a cen¬ 
sus of available food supplie*^, issue regulations for the ddivery and sto¬ 
rage of grain, requisition supplies, fix prices and regulate the distribution of 
food. A town or district conmuttee ads on the instructions of a provin¬ 
cial committee and shares its functions. A rural district committee has 
the further right to take a census of the rural population, of the area under 
crops and of the available stock of cattle; and it must organize the collect¬ 
ing, receiving and forwarding of food supplies. 

The coimnittees appoint from among their members their own execu¬ 
tives (uprava), saving that two members of the executive of eadi commit¬ 
tee are appointed by the executive of the local authority. Co-ordination 
with the latter is thus seoired. 

The Pan of Co-operative Societies, — According to special instructions 
issued bj^he Ministry of Agriculture, co-operative societies are preferred 
as purchasers of food, both for the army and for the civil population, to 
other organizations and to private persons. Co-operative credit unions 
are especially recommended as purchaser^ of food b^use they have con¬ 
siderable means of their own and a solid economic organization. 

In practice the executives of food committees follow these recommenda¬ 
tions. They use the capital of the credit unions to finance their purchases ; 
they frequently entrust all theix purchases to these unions; and they make 
extensive use of their warehouses for grain. They entrust the tads: of dis¬ 
tributing the bought food among the population to the local consumers’ 
societies. 

In the province of Nijni-Xovgprod, for instance, the local food com¬ 
mittees have suffered the Nijni-Novgorod Union of Small Credit Institutions 
to buy and store food for them, and have made the same union responsible 
for supplying to the population tools and metal needed for the repair of 
agricultural machinery, for repairing such machinery in its own workshop*, 
for buying it and for distributing rt to the population. All this enterprise 
is financed entirdy by the union, which places its stores and employees at 
the service of the food committees. 

TOUTED STATES. 

FEDEKAI, POOD CONTROI,ACT. 

. This daborate war measure was signed by President Wilson on lo Au¬ 
gust. Itsobjectis expressedin the opening section as to assure an adequate 
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supply and equitable distribution, and to facilitate the movement of foods, 
feeds, fuel including fuel oil and natural gas, and fertilizer ingredients, 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery, and equipment required for the 
acttt^ production of foods, feeds and fuel, hereafter in this Act called 
necessaries; to prevent, locally or generally, scarcity, monopolization, 
hoarding, injurious speculation,manipulations, and private controls, alBEecting 
such supply, distribution, and movement; and to establish and maintain 
govemmentkl control of such necessaries during the war 

The Act confers greatly extended powers upon the president during the 
existence of a state of war and imposes drastic penalities for violation of 
its provisions. Many of these powers deal with the control and distribution 
of food as well as a number of other commodities. In administering the 
Act, the president is authorized to use any department or agency of the 
government, as well as to establish and work with other agencies. The en¬ 
forcement of the provisions relating to the control and distribution of foods 
has been entrusted by him to a Food Administrator. 

Among practices specifically prohibited in the Act are the wilful des¬ 
truction of necessaries for the purpose of enhancing price or restricting 
supply, any conspiring to restrict their production or manufacture for the 
same purposes, and the holding of or the attempt to monopolize neces¬ 
saries as defined in the Act. A system of licensing various operations is 
authorized when it is deemed essential, and the president in certain condi¬ 
tions may seize factories, packing-houses, or other plants and operate them. 
He may requisition food, fodder, fuel and other supplies needed by the 
army or navy, and may purchase, store, and sell to the public wheat, flour, 
meal, beans and potatoes, as well as procure nitrate of soda to sell at cost 
price if the emergency requires it and it is possible to secure the material. 
In an emergency requiring the stimulation of wheat production, he may fix 
a minimum guaranteed price. For the crop of 1918 this guarantee is 
made absolute tmtil i May 1919, and is fixed at not less than § 3.00 per 
bushel for No. i northern spring wheat or its equivalent at the principal 
home markets. 

The use of foods, fruits, food materials, or fodder for the production 
of distilled spirits as beverages is prohibited after 8 September 1917. 
The president is also empowered to restrict or prohibit the use of these 
materials for the production of malt or vinous liquors if this be deemed 
essential to the food supply or national security and defence. 

An appropriation of $ 152,500,000 is provided for the enforcement of 
the Act, with additional §10,000,000 for the purchase of nitrate of soda. 
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THE INTERNATIONAI, INSTITUTE OF AGRICUI^TURE. 


Obigzn of tsb Institute and Summary of the Intitrnational Treaty. 

The Internatioiial Institute of Agriculture ^as cslabhshed under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by frrty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institut^i. 

It is a government institution in which each country is represented 
by deflates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect cjE the various questions concerned, shall: 

{a) collect, study, and publisl^ as piomptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, v^etable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

((2) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progiess of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation,* insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agii- 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and socretits, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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EXPIvANATORY NOTE 


I. The i>resent Table of Cofdents refers to the twelve numbers of the 
International Review of Agricnltnral Economics published from January 
to December^ 1917, and includes, therefore, all the articles and notes dealing 
with co-operation, insurance, credit and agricidtural ecoftomy in general 
contained in these volumes, 

z. The articles and notes relating to co-operation have been grouped 
in 2 1 classes ; those deeding with insurance are divided into q classes ; those 
which deal with credit into 0 classes ; and those which treat of agricidtural 
economy in general into ly, A complete list of these classes precedes the 
table. In our classification we have followed the rule of single entry and 
placed under ordy one heading those articles and wtes which, from the nature 
of the subject treated, might appear %n more than one group. 

As it is not in every case dear why an article or note has been assigned 
to one group rather than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
severed analogous groups in any one of which a particular article or note might 
appear, A dairymen^s co-operative society, for example, might have as its 
object the protection of the general economic interests of dairy fanners as a 
doss, or simidy the improvement of the methods of production, transport, and 
sale, or again the purchase and colledive use of animals of the special dairy 
type. An article relating to such a society might appear under various head¬ 
ings, according as it dealt more particidarly with one or other of these objects, 

3. In each group the articles a^id notes have been subdivided by countries, 
following the aphabetical order. For each country the articles are arranged 
in the chronological order in which they were published. We have aided a table 
giving the classification by countries. 



I.—CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS. 




CI^ASSIFIED WST OF SUBJECTS 


I. — Co-op&ration md Associatim. 

I. GENEIiAl STUDIES. 

n. General statistics. 

III. Central State institutions. 

IV. Federations oe agricultural co-oper-ative societies. 

V. Central institutions of agricultural co-operative societies. 

W. Co-operative credit societies. 

Vn. Co-operative societies for purchase and forpurch.asb and 
SALE. 

VIII. Co-operative productive societies. 

IX. Co-operative societies for production and sale or for sale. 

X. Co-operative dairies. 

XI. Collective farms. 

XII. Miscellaneous co-operative societies. 

Xni. Associations for the protection of the general interests 

OF FARMERS. 

XIV. AsSOCIAnONS to further the technical progress of agri¬ 
culture. 

XV. AsSOaATIONS concerned with live stock in general. 

XVI. Associations concerned with horned live stock. 

XVII. Bee-keeping associations. 

XVIII. Miscellaneous information relating to agricultural co¬ 


operation. 
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XIX. AGRICtn:,XtJRAI, congsjss&es. 

XX. XON-AGSICUETUKAI, CG-OEERATIVI, SOaEllES or associations 

XXI. MiSCEtAAiJBOtrS INEORMATION REIATIKG TO CO-OPBRAITON AND 
ASSOCIATION IN GENSRAl,. 

XXII. XOTICES OR POBIJCATIONS. 

n. — Insitrmice and Thrift. 

I. Generai, studies. 

II. Fire insurance. 
m. Haie insurance. 

IV. I,IVE stock insurance. 

V. Insurance of uve stock raised for seaughter. 

VI. Insurance ag-aenst .agricueturae accidekts. 

VII. Other branches of agricueturae insurance. 

\’III. illSCElJANEOUS ESFOEHATION REEATING TO AGRICUETURAE IN¬ 
SURANCE. 

IX. XoTICES OF PUBEICATIONS. 

in. — Credit. 

I. GENERAE studies ON NON-CO-OPERATn’E CREDIT AND THE INDEBT¬ 
EDNESS OF EAHDED PROPERTY. 

II. IvEGISEATlON. 

m. Intervention of the State and of pubeic authorities. 

IV. I/AND CREDIT. 

V. Agricueturae credit. 

\’I. Savings banes as credit institutions. 
vn. Bank systeil 

VIII. Misceeeaneous information 

IX XonCES OF PUBEICATIONS. 



IV. — Agrarian Euinomy in General. 


I. Gsnbrai, studies. 
n. FKCAI, system AISfD AGRICULTURE, 
in. State as landototer. 

IV. Various eorms or land tenure. 

V. The redistribution or lands and measures to rreient ex¬ 
cessive SUBDIVISION. 

VI. Agrarian rerorm in general. 

VII. Home colonization. 

VIII. Problems or hydraulics and rorestry. 

IX. Trade and transport or agrarian producis. 

X. Measures por the improvement or the conditions or country 
lire. Obobap divelling houses. Industries .aetoliary to 
• agriculture. 

XI. I,AND PRICES AND REVENUES. 

Xn. Agricultural education (rrom the social point or vdcit). 
XIII. Agricultural labour. 

XTV. State intervention in r.avour or agriculture. 

XV. Supply or agricultural produce and high cost or living. 
XVT. Miscellaneous inrormation. 

X\T[I. Notices or publications. 
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CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


I. 

OENBRAI, STUDIES 

N. F&ge 

British India. 

r. — Co-operation in Travancore . 2 31-34 

2. — Progress of Agricultural Co-operation in 1914-1915.4 1-6 

3. —The Progress of Agricultural Co-opeiation in India, 

in 1915-1916. 6 21-24 

4. — The Activity of the Co-operative Societies in 1915-1916 9 12-13 

British West Indies. 

Co-operation in Antigua; an Object l^esson, by W. R. Dun¬ 
lop . I 13-16 

Canada. 

Recent Success of Agricultural Co-operation in Canada. . . 3 17-24 

Germaot. 

I. —Agricultural Economy in the Kingdom of Saxony: 

I July 1914 to 30 June 1915 . i 1-5 

2 —Some Facts as to the Co-operative Movement ... 5 25-26 

ITAI/Y. 

The Development of the Co-operative Movement in the A- 

bruzzi.. • 9 20-20 

Norway. 

The .^gricuhtiral Co-operative Movement. 7 25-26 










Russia. 


The Russian Co-operative Movement during the War ... 8 12-20 

II. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

British Iotia. 

Co-operative Societies in Bengal in 1915-1916. 10 10-12 

ITai,y. 

1. —The Statistics of the Catholic Social and Economic 

Institutions .. i 26-26 

2. — The Development of the Co-operative Movement in 

Italy according to Recent Statistical Data as to the 
" Eega Nazionale delle Cooperative ". 6 6-12 

3. —Co-operative Societies legally constituted on 31 De¬ 

cember 1915. 9 16-18 

4. — The Co-operative and Mutual Agricultural Societies 

in Italy on 31 December 1916. 10 13-14 

Japan. 

The Present Position of Co-operation in Japan. ii i-ii 

III. 

central state INSTITUTIONS. 

British India. 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, Limited.... 2 34-35 

IV. 

FEDERATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 
Germany. 

1. — The General Raiffeisen Federation of Neuwied in 1914 - 

1915. 2 

3 

2. —The Federation of Polish Co-operative Societies in the 

Provinces of Posnania and West Prussia, in 1914 . 6 24-28 

ITai,y. 

1. — The Activity of the Office of Legal Advice of the ** Le- 

ga Nazionale ddle Cooperative ”. 3 29-30 

2. —The Federations of the Catholic Rural Funds of the 

Provinces of Bologna, Reggio d’Bmilia, Forli and 

Salerno in 1915-1916. 5 28-30 

3. — The Constitution of *‘La Federazione delle LatterieSo- 

dafi Cr^ionesi”. 5 32-32 
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4. —The Position of Ix)cal Federations of Catholic Rural 

Funds on 31 December 1915. g 1S-19 

5. —The “Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari.*’ in 

^916. g 20-21 

6. —The Formation of the Federazione Xazionale delle 

Unioni Agricole”. 9 21-22 

7- —Position of the Provincial Federations of the Ca¬ 
tholic Rural Funds of Bologna, Florence and Pistoia 9 22-23 

Russia 

The Central Co-operative Union of Flax Growers .... * 7 14-21 

UniTmd States. 

The California Federation of Farmers* Co-operative Maiket- 

ing Associations. 12 51-52 

CENTRA!/ INSTITUTIONS OF AGRICUI/TURAU CO-OPEBATnU 

SOCIETIES 

British India. 

The Madura-Ramnad Central Co-operative Bank. I/iniited ii 12-13 

Bulgaria. 

The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 7 1-7 

ITAI^V. 

The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, the Insti¬ 
tute of Credit for Co-operative Societies and the Na¬ 
tional Bank of Italian Rural Funds in 1916 .... 7 8-13 

VI 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. 

British Iitoia. 

The Activity of Co-operative Credit Societies in Ceylon in 

1916. 10 

French Protectorate or 3 Iorocco. 

The Thrift Societies. 10 12-13 

ITAI,V. 

The Position of certain Popular Banks in 1915 .. i 23-26 

REGENCY OR TUNIS. 

Native Thrift Societies in 1915 












Russia. 


1. — Muiual Credit Societies in Russia on i July 1915 .. . i 29-31 

2. —Popular Co-operative Credit from 1914 to 1916 ... 4 19-27 

SWlOlZKRI^AinJ. 

The Swiss Union of Raiffeisen Funds. 12 18-19 

United States. 

North Carolina Rural Banks. 4 34-35 

VIT. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PURCHASE AND FOR PURCHASE 

AND BADE. 

Canada. 

1. —The Co-operative Sale of Wool. 2 14-24 

2. — Co-operative Trading in Saskatchewan. 9 13-14 

ITAI^Y. 

The " Society Anonima Coopeiativa per TEsportazione dei 

Prodotti Agricoli ” of Jesi in 1915-1916. 3 . 28-29 

United States. 

The Co-operative Purchase of Live Stock in Wisconsin . . 4 31^34 

vin. 

CO-OPERATI\’E PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES. 

Great Britain and Ireland, 

An Iri^ Co-operative Society for Growing Wheat. 7 24-25 

Russia. 

The Finnish Superintending Societies in the Years 1913-1915 3 32-33 

Switzerland. 

The Co-operative Commill at Leman. 9 24-24 

‘ United States. 

I-—The Development of the Co-operative Associations 
controUing Dairy Production in the United States 

from 1906 to 1916. 2 37-39 

2.—The California Peach Growers’ Association in 1916 

. 9 25-25 
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IX. 

CO-OPBRATIVB SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION AND SAEE, 

OR FOR SAI,E. 

Austria. 

The Co-operative Oihnills in Dalmatia. 3 ri-i6 

Canada. 

1. — Co-operative Stock Marketing in Alberta. 9 14-15 

2. — The Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce 10 19 

ITai,y. * 

I^a Federazione Apistica Italiaiia. 5 31-32 

Russia. 

1. —The Egg Trade and Co-operation in Russia .... 9 7-11 

2. — The Co-operative Sale of Tobacco. 10 14-16 

United States. 

1. — The Co-operative Marketing of Live Stockin Wisconsin i 31-32 

2. —Farmers’Co-operative Elevators in Minnesota ... 8 i-ii 

3. —The Co-operative Production and Sale of Raisins in 

California . 10 16-18 

4. — The Essentials of Successful Co-operative Fruit and 

Vegetable Canneries. xi 15-17 

X. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES. 

ITAI,Y. 

Collective Dairies. 4 7-18 

RUSSIA. 

Finnish Co-operative Dairies in 1915. 5 33-34 

Spain. 

1. —The First Co-operative Cheese Factory. 6 1-5 

2. —The Co-operative Dairy of the Casa de Ganatleros ” 

of Saragossa. 7 26-27 # 

United States. 

A Co-operative Cheese Manufacturii^ and Marketing As¬ 
sociation in Tillamook County in Oregon. 12 20-24 
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xr. 

COI^IvECTIVB FAIOtlS. 

lTAi,y. 

1. — The Collective Farm of San Giovanni in Cioce .... 3 27-2S 

2. — Facilities for the ^easing of Domanial Lands hy Co¬ 

operative Societies. 12 13-13 

3. — Collective Farms in the Province of Parma. 12 14-1C 

XIL 

mSCELLAXEOUS CO-OPERATI\T^ SOaETIES. 

FRA]S’CE. 

1. —A New S3nirlicate for ileclianical Agriculture .... 2 3<>-37 

2. — The Co-operative Societies for the Cultivation of A- 

bandoned Lands and the Recoustniction of De.s- 

troyed Villages. 7 22-24 

Great Britain and ireiand. 

Co-operative Fishing in Ihc *Vran Islands. 12 9-13 

ITaey. 

A Co-operative Association among OTOers and Usufnictories 

of Woods. T2 17-18 

Russia. 

1. — Co-operative Supply and Production of Agricultural 

Machines. i 26-29 

2. — The Position and the Activity of the Grain Elevators of 

the Government and the Railway Companies ... 3 124-127 

XIII. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF THE GENERAI. INTERESTS OF FARIS^IERS. 

Belgium. 

The Activity of the Belgian Boeienbond in 1915. 5 1-8 

Spain. 

% 

The Association of the Agriculturists of Spain and its Work i 6-12 

SWITZERIAND. 

The Peasants’'^tiion and Peasants’Secretariat in 1916 - . 6 13-20 
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I. — The Activity of the Jewi«^h Agriculturdl and Indiislr al 


Aid Society in 1916. 5 35-3^ 

2. — The American Society of Equity. 0 2S-29 


AvSvSOClATlONS TO FITITHBR THE TECHNICAL PROORES.s 


OV AORICULIT^RE. 

Denmark. 

The Activity of the Royal Society of Danish AgriciJtme in 

1915-1916. 5 9-^1 

Germany. 

Housewives’ Agricultural Associations and thcii Aitivity . i 20-21 

GrEAI? BRIT.UN AlffD IRELAND. 

The Agricultural Organization Society in England and 

Wales. 5 15-21 

Hoiland. 

Dutch Market Gardening and its Organization, by H. M. 

R. Leopold.. 0 1-6 

ItAEY. 

The Formation of the " Societa degli Bnotecnid Italiani ” 3 30-30 

XV, 


AvSSOaATlONS CONCERNED WITH LI\T? STOCK IN GENERAL 
Aus^cria. • 

The Object and the Task of the Ahgemeine Oesterrcichi- 

sche Viehverwertungsgesellschaft ”. 4 2S-30 

XVI. 

ASSOCIATIONS CONCERNED WITU HORNED LI\E STOCK. 
Uni^ted Stances. 

Co-operative Bull Associations. n 13-^5 

XVII. 

BBE-KEEPING ASSOCIATIONS. 

Italy. 

The " Federazione Apistica Subalpina * * - , . 


12 


18-18 
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XVIII. 

mSCEJIvLAXBOrS IXFOiaiATIOX RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
. CO-OPBRATION. 

Brio^ish India. 

Tlie Progress of Co-operative Societies in Baroda State . . 3 25-26 

ITai,y. 

1. — Agricultural Co-operatiou and Social Assistance of 

Peasants. i 21-23 

2. —The Internal Reorganization of the Italian Co-opera¬ 

tive Movement. 12 13-14 

XIX. 

AGRICI^TURAL CONGREvSv^ES. 

ITALY. 


1. —J'he Resolutiom of the National Meeting of the Agri¬ 

cultural Co-operative Societies at IVIilan. 3 26-27 

2. — A Meeting of the Representatives of the Catholic Eco¬ 

nomic Organizations of the Southern Provinces . . 5 26-28 

3. —A Meeting of Agricultural Co-operative Societies at 

Bologna . 9 22-22 

4. — An Important Meeting of Agricultural Co-operative 

Societies. 12 16-17 


NON-AGRICULTURAL CO-OPBRATn’B SOCU^USS OR ASSOCIATIONS. 
British India. 

Co-operative Distribution in Northern India. 2 35-36 

DEN3kIARK. 

The General Union of Co-operative Consumers' Associations 


in 1915. I T7-19 

Italy. 

The Development of the ** Unione Cooperativa di Milano 3 30-32 
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3 — An Office of Inspection and Aid for the Agricultural 
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Russia. 
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Agricultural Insurance in 1915. 2 25-34 
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Canada. 
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Russia. 
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1. —Municipal Insurance against Hail in Saskatchewan . 5 37-48 
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Hail. II 27-27 
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Insurance against Hail in igi6. 12 35-36 

Germany. 
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2. —The Damage caused by Hail in Wurtemberg in 1916 10 30-31 
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of Bologna. 9 31-3* 
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Switzerland. 

Insurance against Hail in 1915. i 62-63 

A 
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1. — State Hail Insurance in North Dakota. 2 41-49 
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1916. 9 36-37 

Uruguay. 

I. —The State Bank of Insurance and Insurance against 
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2 —The State Bank of Insurance and Insurance against 

Hail... 6 38-38 
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Germany. 
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III. 
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